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BEING    THE    OB3ERVATION3    AT     HOLIE    AND    ABROAD     OF    DIVERS     MEUBERF    OV 

THE    PDD3E    PAIilLT. 

RBWOERBD    TKrO    WRtTIW9     BT    TOMT    VCDOI. 


cnAPrvR   aizTBiirTn. 
WITH     NOT     MUCH     IM     IT. 

*Tbs  hettil  Is  a  small  thing,  bat  deilreth  greot  matten.    It  U  not  sufflctoiit  for  a  kite'k  dinner, 
vet  the  whole  world  is  not  soffldent  for  it.*  noao. 

It  is  strange  that  a  man  living  so  comfortably  as  Mr.  Bodgers  should 
not  have  been  satisfied.  Why,  pray,  does  he  not  take  the  world  easy  ? 
And  you,  my  dear  Sir,  or  Madam,  turned  of  forty,  with  enough  of  money 
and  no  family ;  with  a  house  and  old  silver ;  with  a  horse  and  gi^,  ana, 
maybe,  a  goKxl  pew  in  the  church ;  why  on  earth  are  you  not  satisfied  t 

What  business  have  you  to  be  troubled  about  your  cook,  or  your  car- 
penter, or  your  broker,  or  your  life  past,  or  your  fife  to  come  ?  Haven*t 
you  got  it  all  nearly  in  your  own  way  f  Are  you  not,  like  an  old  fool, 
(quarrelling  with  yourself  all  the  while,  simply  because  you  haven't  any 
little  family  about  you  to  tease  you,  and  worry  you,  and  so  give  you 
some  sensible  reason  for  being  annoyed  ? 

Well,  Mr.  Bodgers  was  fidgety.  The  fire  vexed  him:  it  would  n't 
bum  as  he  wished.  The  sunshine  vexed  him :  it  was  so  warm,  and 
so  grateful,  and  so  cheap,  and  none  but  he  in  the  great  parlor.  His- 
coat  vexed  him ;  and  the  people  of  the  town  vexed  him :  most  of  all,  it 
vexed  him  to  see  his  next-door  neighbor  (who  was  only  a  carpenter) 
fondling  his  little  daughter.  What  business  has  a  man  to  be  enjoying - 
himself  in  this  way,  and  to  be  eternally  taunting  us  with  our  condition  ? 
And  Mr.  Bodgers  took  snuff  for  relieL 

And  having  taken  snuff,  he  thinks  of  his  Will,  and  of  Eittt  :  and 
glancing  out  of  the  window  again,  he  thinks  he  will  go  to  town  and  see- 
how  litUe  Kit  is  getting  on. 
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being  in  town,  and  learning  that  cousin  Piicebk  was  to  ^vo  a 
X)  which  the  Miss  Fudges,  with  Kitty,  had  been  invitcMl,  (at  a  very 
ur,)  he  insists  in  his  usual  way  that  Kit  should  go  and  have  a 
►f  the  world.  Partly,  no  doubt,  he  was  anxious  to  te;u^o  the  old 
f  his  presence,  and  partly  to  enjoy  the  admiration  he  felt  sure 
belong  to  his  little  country-friend. 

ig  for  dress  1 '  said  Mr.  Bodoers.  And  so,  (although  between  the 
ions  of  Jemima  and  Bridget,  about  the  purple  dre.ss  and  the  pink 
id  the  salmon-color  with  gimp  trimmings,  Kitty  canio  near  hav- 

chance  to  dress  at  all,J  it  was  arranged  that  our  little  country- 
should  wear  a  simple  wnite  musHn.  And  very  prettily  she  looked 
so  prettily  that  the  spinster  cousins  insisted  upon  ludf  a  dozen 
iSLcL,  much  to  the  admiration  of  the  fond  old  Mr.  Bodukks  ;  and 
T^exation  too. 

Ink  the  coral  necklace,  the  only  ornament  she  wore,  rather  addcni 
effect  of  Kittt's  complexion ;  it  was  certainly  the  most  charming 

ever  saw,  Mrs.  Bright,  who  had  no  daughters,  and  was  a  bru- 
nade  the  same  remark.    *  Perfectly  irresistible,'  said  1  —  *  for  a 

Bright  bowed,  and  begged  me  to  join  her  party  for  the  ninth. 
<*udgb'8  ball  was  on  the  sixth  of  the  month.) 

Kitty  enjoyed  it  all  very  much,  as  a  sensible  young  lady  from 
mtry  on  her  first  visit  ought  to  do.  For  she  was  made  of  fl(3sh  and 
ike  the  rest  of  ns,  and  admired  the  brilliant  dresses,  and  the  niu- 
1  the  dancing ;  and  in  short,  was  quite  intoxicated  with  it  all. 
30  is  she  ? '  said  a  great  many,  looking  through  their  quizzing- 
And  Kitty,  whose  ears  were  sharp,  heard  them  say  it ;  and  her 
vhich  was  not  altogether  a  flint  one,  CNOunded  under  the  little  wliite 

in  a  way  that  sent  the  blood,  in  a  very  hvely  manner,  over  her 

d  how  pretty ! '  said  other  ladies,  (old  ladies  mostly ;)  and  Kirn 
Jiat  too,  and  received  it,  as  young  ladies  always  do,  in  a  most  co' 
d  grateM  manner.     For  she  was  no  saint.     I  do  not  think  a  sai 
ma^e  a  sensation  in  our  world,  or  be  greatly  admired  in  New-Yo 
7 1  should  not  like  to  marry  a  saint.    I  am  sure  that  she  wo 
me  very  uncomfortable. 

age  as  it  may  seem,  Kitty  enjoyed  the  attentions  of  such  ele 
gentlemen  as  Mr.  Qum  and  Mr.  Spindle  ;  so  unlike  as  they  p' 
monotonous  chamber-talks  of  her  spinster  cousins.  And  t 
>elonged  to  them  such  piquancy  of  chat,  and  such  adm 
ilness  of  her  humors,  (bless  her  guileless  innocence  I)  and 
,  good-tempered,  sportive  sallies  about  this  old  lady's  head- 
one's  blue  and  yeUow  brocade  I 

in  an  evening,  or  in  a  month,  does  the  healthful  and  exi 

a  young  girl's  mind  attune  itself  to  the  artifice  of  the  tow 

the  affected  kindnesses  which  cloak  so  much  that  is  vain 

be  not  worse  than  vain. 

Uncle  Truman,  with  his  slung  arm,  wandering  here  e 
ing  smiles,  that  reddened  more  and  more  the  rich  cf 
»0L0M0N,  kept  his  eye  ever  upon  the  flitting  figure  in  wl 
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and  upon  the  coral  necklace.  Indeed,  I  suspect  it  was  only  to  watch 
that  little  figure  that  he  had  found  his  way  up  to  town ;  and  I  more  than 
suspect  that  all  the  home  vexations  which  so  preyed  on  him,  would  have 
found  very  great  relief  if  ho  could  only  have  wandered,  as  in  past  years 
he  was  used  to  wander,  into  Mrs.  Fleming's  cottage,  and  be  greeted  with 
one  of  Kitty's  kisses. 

Where  our  benefits  and  favors  go,  we  like  to  go  ourselves :  and  having 
lavished  more  than  he  ever  lavished  elsewhere  upon  Kitty  Fleming, 
it  was  natural  enough  that  he  should  love  to  watch  ner.  But  in  the  face 
of  young  Mr.  Qcid,  there  was  something  that  greatly  disturbed  Mr. 
BoDOERs ;  and  only  the  more  because  Kitty  seemed  ever  so  intent  upon 
what  he  whispered  in  her  ear.  It  was  strange  enough  that  the  old  man 
should  be  so  jealous  of  a  boy,  and  of  a  boy  ne  must  have  seen  and  de- 
spised ;  yet  a  boy,  after  all,  who  when  he  has  Mr.  Bodgbrs'  years,  and  his 
gravity,  will  not  look  milike  our  Uncle  Truman  himself 

How  can  it  be  ? 

And  when,  after  it  is  over,  Mr.  Bodoers,  with  Kitty  leaning  on  his  arm, 
strolls  to  her  home,  without  any  mention  of  a  name,  (but  wi3i  very  much 
thought  of  the  sleek-looking  boy,)  he  cautions  her,  in  an  old  man's  way, 
against  the  vanities  and  the  pretensions  of  which  the  world  is  full. 

And  she,  all  tremulous  with  the  excitement  which  such  an  evening 
will  strew  over  the  fancies  of  seventeen,  listens  kindly — how  kindly !  and 
smiles,  and  blushes  to  the  moon,  and  feels  her  heart  made  twin  with  the 
love  of  the  pleasantness  gone  by,  and  with  grateful  yearnings  toward  the 
old  man  (alas,  that  he  is  so  old !)  who  watches  over  her,  and  guards  her ! 

And  Mr.  Bodoers,  listening  to  the  trip  of  those  yoimg  feet,  as  they 
twinkle  between  the  heavy  tread  of  his  own,  and  lookmg  down — oftener 
than  he  thinks — upon  the  little  hand  that  clings  so  confidingly  to  his 
strong  arm,  provokes  her  gay  prattle,  and  drinks  it  in,  and  admires,  and 
smiles,  and  advises,  with  most  curious  and  perplexed  attention. 

*  Never  mind  wealth,  or  beautiful  things,  Kmr.' 

*  Not  mind  them,  Uncle  Truman  ?  * 

*  You  shall  have  enough  of  them,  Kir.  I  will  see  to  that' 
And  the  little  hand  closes  over  the  stout  arm — so  kindly ! 
•Dresses,  and  jewels,  and  whatever  you  like,  Kitty,  if — only  —  * 

*  Well,  Uncle  Truman  —  t ' 

* — If  only — (he  cannot  say  it) — if  only — you  will  be  always  the  same 
true-thoughted  girl,  and  not  have  your  heart  turned  topsy-turvy  by  these 
tricksy,  good-for-nothing  fellows.' 

*  Oh  no,'  says  Kitty,  wondering  what  he  means  all  the  while. 

And  when  they  are  at  the  door,  he  says,  with  his  hand  in  hers,  (which 
he  hurts  without  meaning  it,)  *  Remember,  Kitty  I ' 
And  she  says,  *  Yes,  Uucle  Truman.' 

*  I  told  you  you  should  have  whatever  you  wished,  if  yon  will  only 
take  it' 

*  You  are  so  kind,'  says  she. 

*  Good  night.  Kit  :  one  kiss.' 

And  he  takes  it     *  Yes,  she  shaU^  says  he  to  himself^  *  every  thing, 
every  thing  P 
It  IS  a  starry  and  a  moon-light  night,  and  the  old  gentleman  walks 
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away,  summing  up  the  bounties  and  the  luxuries  he  could  and  he  will 
bestow  upon  her.  There  is  2^  luxury,  after  all,  in  wealth,  when  we  can 
give.     But  alas  for  us !  it  is  ahnoet  always  given  too  late. 

Bbidoet  is  waiting  to  receive  Knrr,  who  in  the  first  burst  of  her  ex- 
citement tells  of  all  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bodgers.  (If  he  could  only  have 
heard  her !) 

.  *  What  a  dear,  good,  awkward  old  gentleman,^  says  Bridoet.  (If  he 
could  only  have  heard  her !) 

Afterward,  upon  a  very  restless  pillow,  KriTT  runs  over  the  scenes  of 
the  evening,  and  wonders  (as  young  girls  do  wonder)  if  Mr.  Quid,  and 
the  rest,  were  altogether  so  earnest  as  they  seemed  ?  And  wonders  if 
she  herself  is  altogether  so  charming  as  they  would  make  her  believe  f 
And  wonders  if  this  or  that  one,  such  elegant  young  fellows,  will  come 
to  call  upon  her,  as  they  have  more  than  hinted  ?  And  wonders  if  she 
could  love  any  one  of  them  truly,  as  she  only  means  to  love  ?  And 
wonders  what  Mr.  Bodgers  could  mean  by  promising  her  *  every  thing,' 
in  such  a  gentle  manner  ?  And  then  she  blushes  at  the  wonder,  and 
says,  *  Oh  no,  absurd  I '  and  composes  herself  for  the  night's  rest. 

But  even  now,  her  thought  runs  swiftly  to  the  ol<^  village,  the  even- 
ing's excitement  deepening  her  affection  only  because  the  blood  is  flow- 
ing £ister  and  freer,  (which  she  does  not  know ;)  and  murmuring  blessings 
upon  that  country  home,  and  upon  her  mother,  and  all,  she  drops  to  sleep 
with  a  smile ;  a  smile  that  (if  one  could  see  it)  is  all  the  prettier,  because 
it  is  lighted  with  a  tear. 


OBArTam    aXTBVTIBWTR. 

COMTAINZMa    ▲    OBSAT    DBAL 


^^  *Tlie  teene  begins  to  eload.*  lots'b  ladok  '•  lo«t. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Bodoees  sent  to  ElTttt  a  pearl  necklace,  and  very 
rich  it  was ;  fiur  prettier  than  one  that  Wilhelmina  had  worn  the  night 
before. 

'Cousin  Phcbbe,  with  all  her  airs,  sha'n't  turn  up  her  nose  at  little 
EiTTT,'  said  the  old  gentleman ;  and  with  that  he  toolc  an  amiable  pinch 
of  snu£^  and  blew  his  nose  quite  loudly,  and  walked  off  in  a  grand  way. 

It  vexed  him  not  a  little  to  think  of  younff  Quid.    To  be  sure,  he 
knew  nothing  bad  of  him  except  his  look,  and  his  parentage.     Squir 
B0DQEB8  was  not  the  man  to  treat  complacently  such  a  person  as  Qu' 
senior.    To  pay  one's  debts  was  a  part  of  what  he  counted  good  char 
ter ;  and  he  professed  no  sort  of  regard  for  a  man  who  robbed  leg? 
and  paid  lus  dues  with  what  he  wickedly  called,  a  '  damnable  civi^ 
He  always  felt  a  strong  disposition  to  cane  the  sleek-looking  Mr.  ( 
whenever  he  cau^t  sight  of  him  picking  his  steps  through  the  st 
with  his  gold-heided  cane,  and  forestalling  sneers  with  the  most  pro! 
obsequiousness. 

K  he  had  only  suspected — what  I  must  confess  I  had  suspectec' 
long  time — that  Quid's  late  wife,  and  the  mother  of  the  dashir 
who  showed  such  annoying  attentions  the  evening  before,  was 
a  blood  relation  of  himself^  (although  a  woman  (tf  uncertain  cb 
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I  think  his  dispofiitioii  to  cane  the  widower  would  have  been  much 
stronger  than  it  was. 

It  IS  certain  he  would  not  have  left  his  Will  so  long  unsigned  in  the 
pigeon-hole  of  his  desk. 

However,  Mr.  Bodoers  returned  to  Newtown,  quarrelled  (amiably) 
with  the  foreman  of  his  tan-works,  scolded  his  house-keeper,  and  indulged 
in  a  hundred  of  those  bachelor  vexations  which  are  so  natural  to  men 
of  his  a^  and  condition ;  and  finally,  one  bright  morning,  (it  was  spring 
weatherj)  stepped  round  to  Mr.  Bivins'  office  to  execute  his  Will. 

Mr.  Bivins  was  out ;  but  Harry  Flint,  who  had  not  yet  arranged 
the  leave-taking,  at  which  I  have  hinted  —  and  who,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
had  grown  somewhat  sallow  and  melancholy — occupied  the  office. 

Squire  Bodoers,  who  always  went  straight  to  his  mark,  and  enter- 
tained (honest  man  that  he  was)  a  considerable  contempt  for  legal  talk 
and  forms,  wished  to  sign  a  paper.  Mr.  Funt  was  as  good  a  witness  as 
Mr.  Bivins  :  and  although  two  might  have  been  better  than  xm%  one 
was  better  than  none. 

*  Give  us  a  pen,  Harry,'  said  the  Squire. 

And  the  pen  was  brought ;  and  the  Squire,  with  a  very  tremulous 
hand,  (for  his  arm  was  still  lame,)  wrote  ^  Truman  Bodoers.' 

'Witness  it,  Harry.' 

And  Harry  witnessed  it  without  a  word ;  for  he  thought  of  the  mar- 
riage settlements,  and  wished  (almost)  that  the  excellent  Mr.  Truman  was 
in  the  other  world.  And  he  noticed  with  his  lawyer's  eye  that  the  Squire's 
lame  arm  had  executed  a  signature  without  his  usual  flourish. 

*  Give  us  your  hand,  Harry,'  said  the  Squire.  *  They  tell  me  you  are 
oflf?' 

'  Off  to-morrow.  Sir,'  said  Harry,  *  for  Califomia.' 

'  God  bless  me !  so  far  ? '  said  the  Squire.  '  Well,  be  honest ;  stick  to 
work;  you're  young,  Harry,  very  young.' 

And  I  think  Mr.  Bodoers  sighed,  as  he  marched  home. 

Three  days  after,  he  set  off  for  town.  His  village  was  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  river,  and  he  drove  down  leisurely,  taking  little  notice  of 
a  road  which  he  pa^ed  over  so  often,  and  which  he  would  probably  pass 
over  a  great  many  times  again.  The  people  who  lived  there,  his  neigh- 
bors, b^e  him  good  morning,  and  said  to  themselves  carelessly, '  So  tiie 
Squire  is  going  to  town.' 

And  the  widow  Fleming  saw  him,  and  called  after  him  to  *  ^ve  her 
love  to  Kitty.' 

*  That  I  will,'  said  the  Squire,  and  chuckled,  when  he  thought  that  he 
would  give  his  own  too. 

*  I  wish  I  was  a  trifle  younger,'  says  Mr.  Bodoers  to  himself 

*  Young  enough,'  says  Duty,  silently,  (as  Duty  always  talks  when  she 
talks  loudest,)  *  young  enough  to  do  good.' 

And  Mr.  Bodoers  could  not  say  nay,  so  he  whipped  on,  and  at  the 
landing  he  took  the  fast  boat  It  is  a  sad  American  cure  for  neglected 
duty,  or  for  lagging  charity,  to  get  over  the  ground,  or  the  water,  fasL 
When  we  feel  the  spur  of  conscience,  we  stick  the  spur  in  our  horse,  and 
the  glow  of  haste  we  take  for  the  flush  of  fulfilment  In  our  hurry  and 
scurry,  the  nerves  grow  dead  :  when  the  inner  monitor  asks  what  victo- 
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ries  we  have  won,  we  point  only  to  the  wide  space  we  have  gone  over. 
But  there  is  coming  a  time  to  us  all,  when  the  distance  that  a  life  has 
made  good  will  be  measured,  not  by  miles  or  by  hundreds  of  them,  but 
by  the  worthiness  of  deeds. 

*  Fudge ! '  you  say.     And  the  word  brings  me  back  to  my  story. 

Mr.  BoDGERs  took  the  Eclipse,  being  a  faster  boat  than  the  Rapid. 
Yet  the  Rapid  had  made  good  time  that  day,  and  the  boats  were  nearly 
abreast  at  the  dock. 

*  We  shall  beat  her  twenty  minutes  into  New- York,'  said  the  captain, 
looking  at  his  watch ;  and  he  went  below  to  the  fire-room. 

And  Mr.  Bodgers,  althojigh  a  cautious  man,  (we  are  all  cautious  in 
our  way,)  regarded  the  race  with  considerable  interest.  It  was  hinted, 
indeed,  by  some  timid  people,  that  there  might  be  danger,  and  that  it 
was  *  an  abominable  risk ;  but  no  body,  save  some  few  ner>ous  ladies, 
were  disturbed  by  such  a  hint  as  that.  Once,  indeed,  there  wtis  a  slight 
crash,  which  created  some  uneasiness ;  but  it  proved  to  be  only  the  result 
of  a  playful  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the  pilot,  who  had  dexterously  run 
the  bow  of  the  Echpse  into  the  guards  of  the  other  boat,  crushing  a  few 
timbers,  and  exciting  quite  a  laugh  among  the  loungers  on  the  forward 
deck 

Mr.  BoDOERS  thought  such  management  improper,  and  said  !ts  much 
to  Mr.  Blimmer  ;  whom  he  accidentally  found  on  board,  and  whom  he 
had  occasionally  met  at  the  house  of  the  widow  Fudge.  Mr.  Blimmer, 
however,  smiled  sagaciously ;  and  remarked  in  his  usual  voluble  tones, 
that  *  we  are  a  go-^ead  people,  a  great  people,  Mr.  Bodgers  :  boating, 
rail-roading,  telegraphing,  towns  springing  up  in  a  day ;  wonderful  peo- 
ple, Sir.  We  shall  be  in  town,  Sir,  by  five ;  think  of  that,  Sir  1  Eighteen 
miles  in  the  hour.  Sir,  against  tide !  * 

Mr.  Blimmer  had  found  it  for  his  interest  to  take  stock  in  the  Eclipse, 
as  proprietor  of  Blimmersville.  BKs  card,  with  a  diagram  of  tlie  place, 
was  hanging  in  the  captain's  office.  The  clerk  was  instructed  to  ask 
strangers  if  they  had  visited  the  pretty  town  of  Blimmersvile ;  and  the 
steward  had  entered  upon  his  bill  of  fare,  *  Blinamersville  pudding.'  It 
was  a  dear  pudding. 

Mr.  Blimmer  assured  Mr<  Bodgers  that  there  were  a  '  few  remaining 
lots  at  Blimmersville,  which  offered  a  capital  chance  for  speculation ; 
highly  eligible  lots,  purposely  reserved  for  men  of  standing  and  influ- 
ence.' 

*  Lots  which  sold  at  five  dollars  the  foot,  are  now  selling,  Squire,  at  fifteen. 
We  have  a  capital  grocer  in  the  place,  and  (what  is  rare)  an  honest  one. 
There  are  but  a  very  few  inferior  or  unhealthy  locations,  as  the  phpician 
assures  us,  upon  the  property.  These  we  have  kept  in  reserve  for  public 
uses,  either  a  parsonage,  or  mfant  school,  or  something  of  that  kind.' 

Mr.  Bodgers  took  snuff" — a  strong  pinch. 

Mr.  Blimmer  drew  out  his  chart     He  designated  the  favorable  *  loci 
tions.'     '  This  was  for  the  church  —  Gothic,  with  four  spires,  one  at  eac 
comer,  bell  in  the  tower ;  arrangements  nearly  matured  with  a  city  elf 
gyman,  a  man  of  genteel  connections,  and  well  calculated  to  give 
spectability  to  the  village.' 

The  Eclipse  gained  upon  the  Rapid,  much  to  the  satis&ction  of 
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company  upon  the  forward  deck,  who  gave  vent  to  their  satisfaction  by 
a  subdued  cheer. 

Mr.  Bummer  proceeded  with  his  details,  to  the  evident  annoyance  of 
Mr.  BoDGERs.  *  What  do  you  think  of  the  matter,  Squire  ? '  says  Mr. 
Blimmer,  confidently. 

^I  think,  Blimmer,  that  it's  an  infernal  humbug^g  business,  from 
the  parsonage  down,  and  111  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.'  And 
he  tapped  his  snuff-box  vigorously. 

I  think  Mr.  Blimmer  would  have  resented  this,  in  his  voluble  way,  if 
some  timid  ladies,  frightened  by  the  increased  speed  and  heat,  and  the 
unusual  creaking  of  the  boat,  had  not  implored  the  gentlemen  to  inter- 
cede with  the  captain. 

*  Pho,  pho  I '  said  Mr.  Blimmer  ;  ^  staunch  boat ;  good  captain ;  all 
right.' 

Mr.  BoDOERs,  however,  to  whom  it  seemed  that  the  press  of  steam  was 
unusual,  walked  forward  to  drop  a  word  to  the  engineer. 

*  We  know  what  we  are  about,  old  fellow,'  said  the  engineer. 
Presently — it  could  hardly  have  been  ten  minutes  later — they  said 

some  body  cried  out  that  the  boat  was  on  fire.  And  to  be  sure,  a  little 
black  smoke  was  coming  out  from  the  door  of  the  fire-room. 

*  Pho,  pho ! '  said  Mr.  Blimmer,  folding  up  his  chart,  ^  it's  nothing  at 
all.' 

But  soon  there  was  blaze,  as  well  as  smoke ;  and  a  few  of  the  people 
rushed  forward,  very  fortunately,  as  it  proved.  But  the  greater  part 
were  calling  out  for  the  captain,  or  trying  to  calm  the  women,  who  were 
now  screaming  with  fright  No  body,  however,  seemed  to  know  where 
the  captain  was;  even  Mr.  Blimmer  thought  it  *  quite  extraordinary,' 
and  said  *  they  would  run  her  ashore  directly.' 

Still  the  boat  headed  down  the  river,  the  Kapid  being  now  far  behind; 
the  pilot  and  engineers  probably  not  being  greatly  incommoded  by  the 
flames,  which  now  swept  through  the  pass-ways  on  either  side  of  the 
engine. 

Mr.  BoDOERs,  not  losing  his  coolness  as  yet,  took  Blimmer  by  the 
arm,  (and  it  shows  how  common  danger  levels  all  anger  and  strife,) 
'  Blimmer,'  said  he,  '  this  may  be  a  bad  business ;  I  accuse  no  body, 
though  the  captain  ought  to  V>c  hung,  if  a  soul  dies.  I  have  got  a  valu- 
able paper  in  my  pocket ;  I  shall  hand  it  to  you ;  if  I  get  to  shore,  I 
can  renew  it ;  if  not,  (and  the  old  gentleman  did  not  tremble,)  it  will  bo 
safe  with  you.'     And  ne  handed  him  his  wiU. 

Blimmer  put  it  in  his  coat-pocket 

By  this  time — for  the  time  counted  by  minutes  now,  and  the  alarm 
was  general — the  ladies  were  well  nigh  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  and  the  boat 
was  headed  to  the  shore.  Even  Blimmer  was  in  a  state  of  nervous 
inquietude.  The  flames  crackled  and  roared  loudly;  and  there  were 
hoarse  orders  screamed  out  now  and  then  from  beyond  the  smoke ;  but 
no  body  seemed  to  know  who  gave  them,  or  what  they  were.  Indeed 
the  cries  of  the  women  were  so  loud  in  the  after-part  of  the  vessel,  that 
it  was  impossible  almost  to  distin^ish  any  words  at  all. 

A  few  persons  in  the  inner  cabin  were  praying  for  God  to  save  them. 
Very  likely,  they  were  those  who  never  asked  Him  for  any  thing  before. 
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One  or  two  men,  driven  by  fi-enzy  no  doubt,  had  thrown  themselves  over- 
board, from  the  forward  deck ;  and  came  drifting  by  swiftly ;  and  floated 
fiur  off  behind,  where  the  sun  seemed  to  lie  very  warmly  on  the  water ; 
but  except  they  were  good  swinmiers,  which,  saving  one,  they  were  not, 
they  went  down. 

A  poor  little  Mow  of  ten  years  old,  or  thereabout,  camo  to  Mr. 
BoDGERs,  and  took  his  arm  beseechingly.  *  Will  you  save  me,  Sir  I '  said 
he,  *  for  my  &ther  is  not  here.' 

*  God  save  you,  my  boy ! '  said  Mr.  Bodgers ;  *  for  no  one  else  can.' 

At  this,  the  boy  cried ;  and  Mr.  Bodgers  led  him  aft,  and  lashed  him 
as  well  as  he  could,  for  his  lame  arm,  (the  boy  remembers  him  well,)  to 
a  settee,  and  dropped  him  overboard ;  and  he  was  picked  up  by  a  lx)at 
half  an  hour  after. 

While  this  was  passing,  the  boat  was  gaining  the  land,  though  the 
flames  were  spreading ;  and  soon,  just  as  the  people  were  rushing  up  the 
stairway  upon  the  hurricane-deck,  the  boat  drove  upon  the  shore.  The 
shock  Uirew^many  off  their  feet,  and  into  the  water. 

Those  who  were  upon  the  forward-deck,  the  captain  and  pilot  and 
engineers  among  them,  (who  had  taken  great  care  to  be  in  a  safe  place,) 
jumped  ashore. 

But  for  those  in  the  after-part  of  the  vessel,  the  danger  was  not  yet 
over.  The  stem  was  swinging  out  two  hundred  feet  or  more  from  the 
land,  and  the  water  had  good  depth — some  twenty  feet,  or  perhaps  more 
than  that  A  little  strip  of  the  upper^eck  still  remained  good,  though 
those  who  passed  over  it  were  compelled  to  pass  through  a  wall  of  smoke 
and  flame.  A  few  adventurous  ones,  Mr.  Bummer  among  them,  passed 
over,  and  threw  themselves  from  the  bow  upon  the  shore,  or  at  the  worst, 
into  very  shallow  water. 

The  women  with  their  light  dresses  could  never  venture  upon  that 
crossing  through  the  flame.  Indeed,  the  deck,  which  was  but  fragile, 
was  even  now  yielding,  and  swaying  to  the  flames  below.  Mr.  Bodgers 
went  forward,  to  cross ;  but  had  me  failing  bridge  yielded  with  him, 
lame  as  he  was,  it  would  have  brought  an  awful  death.  And  even  while 
he  hesitated,  what  remained  of  the  upper  deck  about  the  engine  fell 
with  a  crash ;  and  the  blinding  smoke  and  cinders  drove  him  back  to 
the  extreme  after  part  of  the  vessel. 

The  scene  was  very  terrible  aroimd  him.    Some  few  upon  the  shor 
who  had  struggled  through  the  water,  were  shivering  with  cold,  a 
beckoning  to  to^  on  boara  which  way  they  had  best  go.    And  one 
two  noble  fellows  (among  them  a  man  who  was  honored  before,  and  ^ 
is  doubly  honored  now*)  were  struggling  to  save  the  helpless  females,  w 
driven  by  the  flames,  dropped  themselves  into  the  river. 

And  those  who  had  thrown  themselves  overboard  were  content 
not  only  with  the  waves,  but  fiercely  struggling  with  each  other 
beasts.    For  fear  had  maddened  them. 

Mr.  Bodgers  turned  his  eyes  from  this.    But  there  was  no  es 
the  sight  of  Death :  and  one  time  or  other,  it  will  be  the  sam^ 
all.    Death  was  every  where  around  him,  crying  to  him — gur 

*  Mr.  DowKUio. 
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his  ean — staring  at  him  with  fixed  eyes — dutching  liim  with  cold 
fingers — dragging  him  under  I 

There  was  indeed  one  more  chance  left.  If  he  could  work  his  way 
around  by  that  narrow  edge  of  the  guard,  which  projects  about  a  hand's 
breadth  from  the  wheel-house,  he  might  yet  save  himself.  For  the  flames 
had  not  iahXy  broken  through  the  outer  covering  of  the  wheel ;  or  at 
most,  only  burst  here  and  there  through  the  cracks  of  the  wood.  Now 
and  then,  it  is  true,  the  wind  drove  the  flame  and  smoke  over  the  wheel, 
so  that  they  reached  the  water ;  but  as  it  was  the  only  chance,  the  old 

Ctleman  (praying,  I  doubt  not,  silently)  ventured  upon  tliis  narrow 
rW^. 

Mr.  Bldimbr,  who  had  escaped,  and  retired  for  a  while  to  the  hill 
above  the  river,  lest  the  boiler  might  explode,  had  come  back  now  to  the 
shore ;  and  espying  Mr.  Bodgers,  shouted  to  him,  very  charitably,  to 
come  on,  and  gain  the  forward  guards,  and  so  leap  to  the  land,  as  he  had 
done. 

The  old  gentleman  had  but  one  arm  with  which  to  cling,  and  the 
path  was  narrow ;  beside,  the  flames,  as  I  said,  were  shooting  through 
the  cracks  of  the  wood,  and  becoming  stronger  every  moment.  But  he 
went  on  bravely,  his  feet  taking  hold  strongly  of  the  little  rib  of  timber, 
until  he  had  half  gone  by  the  wheel ;  but  here,  unfortimately,  a  sudden 
whiflf  of  the  wind  brought  over  from  the  other  side  a  great  cloud  of  smoke 
and  flame,  which  burned  his  hair  and  his  hands ;  and  presently,  so  suf- 
focated him,  that  he  could  keep  his  hold  no  longer ;  and  he  dropped 
heavily  into  the  river. 

Even  now,  there  was  a  chance  for  him ;  for  the  land  was  only  a  hundred 
feet  away,  and  he  had  been  a  strong  swimmer  in  his  time.  But  the  weak 
arm  crippled  his  strength ;  and  one  or  two  who  were  struggling  in  the 
water  laid  hold  of  him.  A  sloop's  boat,  which  a  noble  fellow  from  the 
shore  (I  think  he  was  a  coachman)  had  manned,  was  going  toward  him, 
as  he  came  up ;  and  as  he  saw  it  coming,  he  struggled  fiercely  to  shake 
off  those  who  were  holding  upon  him. 

But  before  the  boat  came,  his  strength  gave  out ;  and  with  two  persons 
dinging  fisist  to  him,  in  the  sight  of  at  least  a  hundred  lookers-on,  and 
under  the  warm  spring  sun,  (it  was  mid-aflemoon  of  April,)  he  went 
down — for  ever! 

'  Pity ! '  said  Mr.  Blimmer. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  and  all  the  strugglers  upon  the  wreck  had 
fedlen  off,  or  were  burned,  they  commenced  dragging  up  the  bodies  from 
the  river.  Amon^  others,  they  drew  up  the  body  of  Mr.  Bodgers, 
looking  very  ghastly,  as  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  do  always.  No  more 
fever,  or  vexation,  or  trouble  of  any  sort,  for  the  Souire  1     It  was  over. 

(As  for  Mr.  Bummer,  at  ten  o'clock — later  by  nve  hours  than  he  had 
reckoned — he  was  in  town ;  looking  out  for  the  interests  of  the  owners, 
with  the  will  of  Mr.  Bodgers  in  his  pocket.) 

And  finally  deep  ni^ht  fell ;  while  the  smoking  embers  threw  a  glare 
along  the  shore,  and  lighted  the  faces  of  the  drowned  ones,  lying  high 
upon  the  beach.  And  the  engine,  upon  the  rail-way  track  near  by,  passed 
to  and  fro  the  live-lonff  night ;  shrieking  as  it  came  near  to  the  scene  of 
the  wreck ;  and  bringing  mourners. 


Tk$DmA  4f  T6mf^tiope. 


le  moon  stole  up  softly  into  the  sky  orerhead ;  and  the  waves  j 

fell  with  the  changing  tide,  mnnnnrinff  pleasantly,  as  they  J 

K    But  there  were  none  to  note  these  Uiings;  for  Death,  in  V 

with  the  owners  and  the  captain  of  the  boi^  had  wrought  a 
work  there ! 
Enericans  live  fiist    It  is  all  over  now — the  sonow,  and  the 


THB  DBATH   OV   TOUVO   HOPS. 


YJAVST       HAX.B 


Sopw  of  our  youngtr  d«ya,  that  did  m  loWnsUa  bold  to  thdr  life;  till  ya  eoM  vlnd 
»  HMtohed  It  awaj,  wd  laid  tiiea  ttOl,  Sir  ni  to  look  on  and  aaj,  *  Uj  poor  dav 

Shk  who  went  forth  fr<Hn  ui^  a  Joyoui  child. 

Her  bright  locks  filleted  with  rosea  wild. 

Smiles  on  her  lipS)  and  in  her  lifted  ejet 

The  fiair,  reflected  light  of  morning  akiea^ 

Came  back  no  more :  we  found  her  Ions  a;go^ 

Faint  unto  death  with  wandering  to  and  iro^ 

On  the  bleak  hill-side^  'mid  the  fallen  leayea^ 

Where  months  before  the  reaper  bound  his  sheayea ; 

The  cold,  damp  earth  had  chuled  her  weary  feet^ 

The  life-tide  in  its  pulses  scarcely  beat; 

Nor  could  the  lily-lids  that  drooned  so  weak 

Lift  up  their  lashes  from  her  pallid  cheek. 

Tet»  when  we  spK>ke,  thouffh  ufe  was  ebbing  £m^ 

The  wan  lips  siniled,  still  £>Ting  to  the  last 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  milder  blast  amid  the  tree-tops  si^ed, 

And  shuddering  ilainUy,  thus  the  child  Horn  died. 

•  •  •  • 

T  WAS  early  spring-time  when  she  wandered  forth 
To  seek  for  blossoms  o*er  the  budding  earth ; 
And  weaTinff  of  her  treasures  garlaiMis  gay, 
As  still  the  frail  things  faded  in  a  day, 
She  flung  them  by,  to  seek  for  fUrer  flowen^ 
Whose  leayes  should  glitter  all  the  summer  houn^ 
Lnperishably  bright    And  tireless  still. 
Day  after  day  she  roamed  o'er  yale  and  hilL 
Bnnging  fresh  buds  fcom  green-sward  and  from  groye 
To  form  new  wreaths^  that  withered  as  she  woye. 
Thus  lapsed  the  spring-time ;  and  the  summer's  dose 
Found  her  still  seeking  for  the  fadeless  rose; 
With  paler  cheek  and  slightly  drooping  frames 
Tet  in  her  child-like  innocence  ana  trast^  the  same. 
And  then  the  autumn  came  with  wilder  mood. 
But  still  she  wandered  through  the  changing  wood ; 
The  skies  were  clouded,  and  the  bitter  storm 
Swept  in  its  fierceness  a*er  Immt  slender  form : 
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The  withered  leaves  fell  round  her  thick  and  fast, 

But  still  she  struggled  with  the  mountain  blast ; 

Until,  within  a  shStered  dell,  she  found 

The  last  fall-blossoms  waving  o*er  the  ground : 

She  stooped  and  plucked  them,  but  her  trembling  hands 

No  longer  wove  them  into  ffleamine  bands ; 

And  drooping  earthward,  like  a  blighted  flower, 

Thus  did  we  find  her  at  the  sunset  hour. 

Oh  1  it  was  pitiful  to  see  her  there. 
So  strangely  sUent^  with  her  sunnj  hair. 
Whose  long,  loose  locks  swept  down,  a  golden  veil, 
Aroimd  the  face  so  innocent  and  pale ; 
The  slender  hands,  like  gathered  lily-bells, 
Folded  above  the  young  heart's  puueless  cells, 
And  clasped  within  the  thin  white  finffers  still 
The  fading  blossoms,  gathered  on  the  hilL 
Yet,  as  in  triumph  over  death,  the  while. 
Around  the  parted  lips  the  last  sweet  smile 
Lingered  so  lif«-like,  that,  despite  our  fears. 
Half  doubtingly  we  stayed  the  gushine  tears ; 
With  trembling  fingers  touched  the  folded  hands, 
To  seek  the  pulses,  where  life's  silver  sands, 
Though  e*er  so  faintly,  through  their  channels  crept. 
And  called  her  ffently,  as  we  thought  she  slept : 
The  lifeless  hand  dropped  heavy  from  our  own, 
The  lips  we  loved  returned  no  answering  tone, 
And  mght  came  down,  like  shadow  of  the  tomb, 
Ko  star-light  beauty  breaking  through  its  gloom. 


TofE,  in  its  ceaseless  flight,  has  measured  years^ 

Since  thus,  alone,  in  silence  and  in  tears. 

We  gave  the  darling  we  had  loved  eo  well 

In  the  cold  mystery  of  death  to  dwell 

And  other  Hopes  have  risen  in  her  place, 

Some  to  attain  their  full,  perfected  grace ; 

While  some  have  perished  like  the  wayside  flower, 

Blooming  in  beauty  —  fading  in  an  hour. 

But  none,  to  us,  so  pure  and  lovely  seems. 

As  she  who  smiled  upon  our  morning  dreams ; 

Of  all  who  moved  amid  that  treasured  throng, 

Kone  have  we  loved  so  dearly,  mourned  so  long : 

And  now,  when  evening  shadows  softly  fall, 

And  fire-light  fancies  flicker  on  the  wall ; 

As  day's  receding  foot-steps  fainter  sound. 

And  niffht  and  snence  weave  enchantments  round, 

Amid  the  spirit-presenee  gathering  fast, 

(The  loved  or  dreaded  of  the  silent  past,) 

With  pleading  eyes,  beside  those  maskers  wild. 

Comes  back  to  us  our  sentle,  dreaming  child ; 

Who  in  the  budding  of  her  timid  life. 

Too  pure  and  loving  for  this  world  of  strife, 

From  sin  and  care  by  Death's  kind  angel  kept, 

Weary,  at  night-tide,  laid  her  down  and  slept 


Softly  we  say,  with  lips  from  grieving  shrived, 
'Fathxb!  we  thank  thee  that  she  ever  lived! ' 
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THE      GYPSIES      OF      ART. 

TmAvaz^vmp   vox  nu  xmoxaBBOOftsm  ymoM  mxmvt  MUKoam**  'aoBaiBa  sa  x^  Bonata.' 


kT  0A»r   »B«ao« 


MuROKft  !■  an  Mtthor  of  oomlderable  eetobrity  In  Franee,  althoagli  little  known  to  the  AngkH 
Sftzon  world.  Uto  works  haTe  gone  through  MToral  editions,  and  also  b«en  dramatized  witk 
groat  auooesa.  Tlie  *  Scenu  ie  U  B^him*^  to  which  he  originally  and  principally  owes  his  rep«- 
tatlon,  depicts  rery  fidthfnlly  and  eObctlTely  the  procarioos  life  of  those  literary  and  artistic  Tag»- 
bonds  who,  with  nothing  to  sapport  them  bat  their  wits,  and  the  hope  of  becoming  great  poeli| 
painters,  Joomalists,  etc^  meanwhile  exist  from  hand  to  month  till  their  fortune  takes  a  dedalTe 
turn  one  way  or  the  other :  elthor  they  work  out  for  themselTes  a  position  and  lirelibood,  or  thej 
break  down  altogether,  and  sink  into  utter  misery  and  a  premature  grare.  c.  a.  a. 

I. 

HOW     THE     CLUB     WAS     FORMED. 

One  morning — it  was  the  eighth  of  April — Alexander  Schaunard, 
who  cultivated  the  two  liberal  arts  of  painting  and  music,  was  rudely 
awakened  by  the  peal  of  a  neighboring  cock,  who  served  him  for  alarum. 

*  By  Jove  1 '  exclaimed  Schaunard,  *  my  feathered  clock  goes  too  fast : 
it  cannot  possibly  be  to-day  yet  1 '  So  saying,  he  leaped  precipitately 
out  of  a  piece  of  furniture  of  his  own  in^nious  contrivance,  which,  sus- 
taining the  part  of  bed  by  night,  ^sustaming  it  badly  enough  too,)  did 
duty  by  day  for  all  the  rest  of  the  nimiture  which  was  absent  by  reason 
of  the  severe  cold  for  which  the  past  winter  had  been  noted. 

To  protect  himself  against  the  biting  north-wind,  Schaunard  slipped 
on  in  haste  a  pink  satin  petticoat  with  spangled  staris,  which  served  him 
for  dressing-gown.  This  gay  garment  had  been  left  at  the  artistes  lodg- 
ing, one  masked-ball  night,  by  a  Folie^  who  was  fool  enough  to  let  her- 
seB  be  entrapped  by  the  deceitful  promises  of  Schaunard  when,  disguised 
as  a  Marquis,  ne  rattled  in  his  pocket  a  seducinely  sonorous  dozen  of 
crowns — theatrical  money  punched  out  of  a  lead  plate  and  borrowed 
of  a  property-man.  Having  thus  made  his  home-toilette,  the  artist 
proceeded  to  open  his  blind  and  window.  A  solar  ray,  like  an  arrow  of 
tight,  flashed  suddenly  into  the  room,  and  compellea  him  to  open  his 
eyes  that  were  still  veiled  by  the  mists  of  sleep.  At  the  same  moment 
the  clock  of  a  neighboring  church  struck  five. 

*  It  is  the  Mom  herself  I'  muttered  Schaunard;  'astonishing,  but' — and 
he  consulted  an  almanac  nailed  to  the  walled — 'not  the  less  a  mistake. 
The  results  of  science  affirm  that  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  sun  ought 
not  to  rise  till  half-past  five :  it  is  only  five  o'clock,  and  there  he  is  I  A 
culpable  excess  of  zeal !  The  luminary  is  wrong ;  I  shall  have  to  make 
a  complaint  to  the  longitude-office.  However,  I  must  begin  to  be  a  little 
anxious.  To-day  is  the  day  after  yesterday,  certainly ;  and  since  yester- 
day was  the  seventh,  unless  old  Saturn  goes  backward,  it  must  be  the 
eighth  of  April  to-day.  And  if  I  may  believe  this  paper,'  continued 
Schaunard,  going  to  read  a  sheriff's  notice-to-quit  posted  on  the  waU, 
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^  to-day,  therefore,  at  twelve  precisely,  I  ouffbt  to  have  evacuated  the  prem- 
ises, and  paid  into  the  hands  of  my  lanmord,  Mr.  Bernard,  the  sum  of 
seventy-five  francs  for  three  quarters'  rent  due,  which  he  demands  of  me 
in  very  bad  hand- writing.  I  had  hoped — as  I  always  do — that  Pbovi- 
DENCB  would  take  the  responsibility  of  discharging  this  debt,  but  it  seems 
it  hasn't  had  time.  Well,  I  have  six  hours  before  me  yet.  By  making 
good  use  of  them,  perhaps — to  work  I  to  work ! '  He  was  preparing  to 
put  on  an  over-coat,  originally  of  a  long-haired,  woolly  fabric,  but  now 
completely  bald  from  ase,  when  suddenly,  as  if  bitten  by  a  tarantula,  he 
b^ran  to  execute  around  the  room  a  polkA  of  his  own  composition,  which 
had  often  at  the  public  balls  caused  nim  to  be  honored  with  the  particu* 
lar  attention  of  the  police. 

'  By  Jove ! '  he  exclaimed,  ^  it  is  surprising  how  the  morning  air  ^ves 
one  ideas !  It  strikes  me  that  I  am  on  the  scent  of  my  air.  Let's  see.' 
And,  half-dressed  as  he  was,  Schaunard  seated  himself  at  his  piano. 
Aft^r  having  waked  the  sleeping  instrument  by  a  terrific  hurly-burly  of 
notes,  he  began,  talking  to  himself  all  the  while,  to  hunt  over  the  keys 
for  the  tune  he  had  long  been  seeking. 

^  Do,  9ol,  miy  do,  la,  si,  do,  re,  Bs^  1  it's  as  false  as  Judas,  that  re  ! ' 
and  he  struck  violently  on  the  doubtful  note.  ^We  must  represent 
adroitly  the  grief  of  a  young  person  picking  to  pieces  a  white  daisy  over 
a  blue  lake.  Theresa  an  idea  that's  not  in  its  infancy !  However, since 
it  is  the  fashion,  and  you  couldn't  find  an  editor  who  would  dare  to  pub- 
lish a  ballad  without  a  blue  lake  in  it,  we  must  go  with  the  fashion* 
Do,  sol,  mi,  do,  la,  si,  do,  re !  That's  not  so  bad ;  it  gives  a  £ur  idea  of 
a  daisy,  especiaUy  to  people  well  up  in  botanv.  La,  si,  do,  re.  Con- 
found that  re  !  Now  to  make  the  blue  lake  mtelligible.  We  should 
have  something  moist,  azure,  moonlight — for  the  moon  comes  in  too; 
here  it  is ;  don't  let's  forget  the  swan :  fa,  mi,  la,  sol,^  he  continued,  rat- 
tling over  the  keys.  ^  Lastly,  the  adieu  of  the  young  girl,  who  determines 
to  urow  herself  into  the  blue  lake,  to  rejoin  her  beloved  who  is  buried 
under  the  snow.  The  catastrophe  "is  not  very  perspicuous,  but  de- 
cidedly interesting.  We  must  have  something  tender,  melancholy.  It's 
oominfi^,  it's  commgl  Here  are  a  dozen  bars  crying  like  Magdalens, 
enough  to  split  one's  heart — Brr,  brr ! '  and  Schauns^  shivered  in  his 
spangled  petticoat, '  if  it  could  only  split  one's  wood  I  There's  a  beam 
in  my  alcove  which  bothers  me  a  good  deal  when  I  have  company  at 
dinner.  I  should  like  to  make  a  fire  with  it — la,  la,  re,  mi — for  I  feel 
my  inspiration  coming  to  me  through  the  medium  of  a  cold  in  the  head. 
So  much  the  worse,  but  it  can't  be  helped.  Let  us  continue  to  drown 
our  young  girl;'  and  while  his  fingers  assailed  the  trembling  keys, 
Schaunard,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  straining  ears,- gave  chase  to  tne 
melody  which,  Uke  an  impalpable  sylph,  hovered  amid  the  sonorous  mist 
which  the  vibrations  of  tne  mstrument  seemed  to  let  loose  in  the  room. 

*  Now  let  us  see,'  he  continued,  *  how  my  music  will  fit  into  my  poet's 
words ; '  and  he  hummed,  in  a  voice  the  reverse  of  agreeable,  this  frag- 
ment of  verse  of  the  patent  comic-opera  sort : 

(Thb  ikir  and  youthfyil  maidao, 
At  iIm  flung  her  mantle  by, 
Tlirew  a  glance  wlUi  aofffow  taden 
Up  to  the  Marnr  tkj 
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And  Ib  the  azore  waten 
Of  the  lUTcr-warM  lake  —    * 

*  How  k  that  ? '  he  exclaimed,  in  transports  of  just  indignation ;    *  the 
azure  waters  of  a  silver  lake !     I  didn't  see  that     This  poet  is  an  idiot 
I'll  bet  he  never  saw  a  lake, or  silver  either.    A  stupid  ballad  too,  every 
way ;  the  length  of  the  lines  cramps  the  music.     Ft>r  the  future  I  shall 
compose  my  verses  myself ;  and  without  waiting,  since  I  feel  in  the  hum<»ry 
I  shall  manufacture  some  couplets  to  adapt  my  melody  to.'     So  sa}Tng, 
and  taking  his  head  between  his  hands,  he  assumed  the  grave  attitude  of 
a  man  who  is  having  relations  with  the  Muses.    After  a  few  minutes  of 
this  sacred  intercourse,  he  had  produced  one  of  those  strings  of  nonsenae- 
verses  which  the  /i6reWi-maker8  call,  not  without  reason,  monsters^  and 
which  they  improvise  very  readily  as  a  ground-work  for  the  composer's 
inspiration.     Only  Schaunard's  were  no  nonsense-verses,  but  very  good 
sense,  expressing  with  sufficient  clearness  the  inquietude  awakened  in 
h's  mind  by  the  rude  arrival  of  that  date,  the  eighth  of  April. 
Tims  they  ran : 

*  EioHT  and  elf  bt  make  sixteen  Joit, 

Put  down  tbc  and  cairy  one ; 
My  poor  loul  would  be  at  rert 
Could  I  only  And  some  one, 
Some  boneit  poor  relation, 
iVleiimtbt] 


Wbo  VI  eiimt  bundred  firaoca  adranoe) 
ay  mch  obligation, 
benever  I  *ve  a  cbanoe. 


CHORUS 


*  And  ere  the  clock  on  the  last  and  Iktal  momli^ 

Sbould  0ound  mid-day, 
To  old  Bbrnaed,  like  a  man  wbo  needs  no  warning. 
To  old  Bbrnaed,  like  a  man  wbo  needs  no  warning, 
To  old  Bkrnaro,  like  a  man  wbo  needs  no  warning. 

My  rentl^dpayl' 

'  The  deuce  I '  exclaimed  Schaunard,  reading  over  his  composition, '  one 
9ome  one — those  rhymes  are  poor  enough,  but  I  have  no  time  to  make 
them  richer.  Now  let  us  try  how  the  notes  will  unite  with  the  syllables.' 
And  in  his  peculiarly  frightftil  nasal  tone  he  reconunenced  the  execution 
of  his  ballad.  Satisfied  with  the  result  he  had  just  obtained,  Schaunard 
congratulated  himself  with  an  exultant  grimace,  which  mounted  over  his 
nose  like  a  circumflex  accent  whenever  he  had  occasion  to  be  pleased 
with  himself.  But  this  triumphant  happmess  was  destined  to  have  no 
long  duration.  Eleven  o'clock  resounded  from  the  neighboring  steeple. 
Every  stroke  diffused  itself  through  the  room  in  mocking  sounds  which 
seemed  to  say  to  the  unlucky  Schaunard,  *  Are  you  ready  ? ' 

The  artist  bounded  on  his  chair.  '  The  time  flies  like  a  bird ! '  he  ex- 
claimed. '  I  have  but  three-quarters  of  an  hour  left  to  find  my  seventy- 
five  francs  and  my  new  lodgmg.  I  shall  never  get  them ;  that  would 
be  too  much  like  magic  Let  me  see :  I  give  myself  five  minutes  to  find 
how ; '  and  burying  his  head  between  his  knees,  he  descended  into  the 
depths  of  reflection. 

The  five  minutes  elapsed,  and  Schaunard  raised  hia  head  without  hav- 
ing found  any  thing  which  resembled  seventy-five  francs. 

*  Decidedly,  I  have  but  one  way  of  getting  out  of  this,  which  is  simply 
to  go  away.    It  is  fine  weather,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Chance  may  be  widk- 
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ingin  the  sun.  He  must  give  me  hospitality  till  I  have  found  the  means 
of  squaring  off  with  Mr.  Semard.' 

Having  stuffed  into  the  cellar-like  pockets  of  his  over-coat  all  the  arti- 
cles they  would  hold,  Schaunard  tied  up  some  linen  in  a  handkerchief^ 
and  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  his  home.  While  crossing  the  court, 
he  was  suddenly  stopped  by  the  porter,  who  seemed  to  be  on  the  watch 
for  him. 

'  Hollo !  Mr.  Schaunard,'  cried  he,  blocking  up  the  artist's  way,  *  don't 
you  remember  that  this  is  the  eighth  of  April  ? ' 

'  Eight  and  eight  make  sixteen  Jost, 

Put  down  six  and  carry  one,'  • 

hnnuned  Schaunard.     '  I  don^t  remember  any  thing  else.' 

*  You  are  a  little  behind-hand  then  with  your  moving,'  said  the  porter ; 
*  it  is  half-past  eleven,  and  the  new  tenant  to  whom  your  room  has  been 
let  may  come  any  minute.    You  must  make  haste.' 

^  Let  me  pass,  then,'  replied  Schaunard ;  '  I  am  going  afler  a  cart' 

*  No  doubt ;  but  before  moving  there  is  a  little  formality  to  be  gone 
through.  I  have  orders  not  to  let  you  take  away  a  hair  unless  you  pay 
the  tlu^e  quarters  due.    Are  you  ready  ? ' 

*  Why,  of  course,'  said  Schaimard,  making  a  step  forward. 

*  Come  into  my  lodge,  then,  and  I  will  give  you  your  receipt' 
'  I  shall  take  it  when  I  come  back.' 

*  But  why  not  at  once  ? '  persisted  the  porter. 

*  I  am  going  to  the  exchange-office.    1  have  no  change.' 

'  Ah,  you  are  going  to  get  change  1 '  replied  the  other,  not  at  all  at 
his  ease.  '  Then  I  will  take  care  of  that  little  parcel  under  your  arm, 
which  might  be  in  your  way.' 

*  Mr.  Porter,'  exclaimed  Ae  artist,  with  a  dignified  air,  *  you  mistrust 
me,  perhaps  1  Do  yon  think  I  am  carrying  away  my  furniture  in  a 
handkerchief! ' 

'  Excuse  me,'  answered  the  porter,  dropping  his  tone  a  little, '  but  such 
are  my  orders.  Mr.  Bernard  has  expressly  charged  me  not  to  let  you 
take  away  a  hair  before  you  have  paid.' 

*  But  look,  will  you  f '  said  Schaunard,  opening  his  bundle ;  '  these  are 
not  hairs,  they  are  shirts,  and  I  am  taking  them  to  my  washer-woman, 
who  lives  along-side  the  office,  twenty  steps  off.' 

^  That  alters  the  case,'  said  the  porter,  sdTter  he  had  examined  the  con- 
tents of  the  bundle.  *  Would  it  be  impolite,  Mr.  Schaunard,  to  inquire 
your  new  address  1 ' 

*•  Hue  de  Rivoli  ! '  replied  the  artist ;  and  having  once  got  outside  the 
gate,  he  made  off  as  fast  as  possible. 

'  Rue  de  Rivoli  / '  muttered  the  porter,  scratchii^  his  nose ;  Mt 's  very 
odd  they  should  have  let  him  lodgings  in  the  Eue  Mivoliy  and  never  even 
come  here  to  ask  about  him.  Very  odd,  that  At  any  rate,  he  can't 
carry  off  his  furniture  without  paying.  If  only  the  new  tenant  don't 
oome  moving  in  iust  as  Mr.  Schaunard  is  moving  out  I  That  would 
make  a  nice  mess  I  Well,  sure  enough,'  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  putting 
his  head  out  of  his  little  window, '  here  he  comes,  the  new  tenant  I ' 

In  iady  a  young  man  in  a  white  hat,  followed  by  a  porter  who  did  not 
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seem  over-burthened  by  the  weight  of  bis  load,  had  just  entered  the  ooort. 
^  Is  my  room  ready  ? '  he  demanded  of  the  house-porter,  who  had  stepped 
out  to  meet  him. 

'  Not  yet,  Sir,  but  it  will  be  in  a  moment  The  person  who  occupies 
it  has  gone  after  a  cart  for  his  things.  Meanwhile,  Sir,  you  may  put 
your  fimiiture  in  the  court' 

'I  am  afraid  it's  going  to  rain,'  replied  the  youne  man,  chewing  a 
bouquet  of  violets  which  he  held  in  his  mouth.  '  My  mmiture  might  be 
spoiled.  My  friend,'  turning  to  the  man  who  was  behind  him,  carrying 
on  a  truck  something  which  the  porter  could  not  exactly  make  out,  ^  put 
that  down,  and  go  back  to  my  old  lodging  to  fetch  the  remaining  valu- 
ables.' 

The  man  ranged  along  the  wall  several  frames  six  or  seven  feet  high, 
folded  together,  and  apparently  capable  of  being  extended. 

^  Look  here,'  said  the  new-comer  to  his  follower,  half  opening  one  of 
the  screens  and  showing  him  a  rent  in  the  canvas,  ^  what  an  accident  I 
You  have  cracked  my  mnd  Venice  glass.  Take  more  care  on  your 
second  trip,  especially  with  my  library.* 

^  What  does  he  mean  by  his  Venice  glass  ? '  muttered  the  porter,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  with  an  uneasy  air  before  the  frames  ranged  against 
the  wall.  '  I  don't  see  any  glass.  Some  joke,  no  doubt  I  only  see  a 
screen.     We  shall  see,  at  any  rate,  what  he  will  bring  next  trip.' 

*  Is  your  tenant  not  going  to  make  room  for  me  soon  t '  inquired  the 
young  man ;  4t  is  half-past  twelve,  and  I  want  to  move  in.' 

^  He  won't  wait  much  longer,'  answered  the  porter ;  ^  but  there  is  no 
harm  done  yet,  since  your  friraiture  has  not  come,'  added  he,  with  a  stress 
on  the  concluding  words. 

As  the  young  man  was  about  to  reply,  a  sentinel  of  dragoons  entered 
the  court 

'  Is  this  Mr.  Bernard's  ? '  he  asked,  drawing  a  letter  from  a  huge  leather 
port-folio  which  swunfi^  at  his  side. 

*  He  lives  here,'  replied  the  porter. 

'  Here  is  a  letter  for  him,'  said  the  dragoon ;  *  give  me  a  receipt ; '  and 
he  handed  to  the  porter  a  bulletin  of  dispatches,  which  the  latter  entered 
his  lodge  to  sign. 

^  Excuse  me  for  leaving  you  alone,'  said  he  to  the  young  man  who  was 
stalking  impatiently  about  the  court,  '  but  this  is  a  letter  from  the  Min- 
ister to  my  landlord,  and  I  am  going  to  take  it  up  to  him.' 

Mr.  Bernard  was  just  beginning  to  shave  when  the  porter  knocked  at 
his  door. 

*  What  do  you  want,  Durand  ? ' 

*  Sir,'  replied  the  other,  lifting  his  cap,  *  a  soldier  has  just  brought  this 
for  you.  It  comes  from  the  Mmistry.'  And  he  handed  to  Mr.  Bernard 
the  letter,  the  envelope  of  which  bore  the  stamp  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

'  Heavens  I '  exclaimed  Mr.  Bernard,  in  such  agitation  that  he  all  but 
cut  himself.  *  From  the  Minister  of  War  I  I  am  sure  it  is  my  nomina- 
tion as  Kjiight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  which  I  have  so  long  solicited. 
At  last  they  have  done  justice  to  my  good  conduct  Here,  Durand,'  said 
he,  fumbling  in  his  waistcoat-pocket,  ^  here  are  five  francs  to  drink  my 
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health.  Stay  I  I  haven't  my  purse  about  me.  Wait,  and  I  will  ^ve 
you  the  money  in  a  moment' 

The  porter  was  so  overcome  by  this  stunning  fit  of  generosity,  which 
was  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  his  landlord's  ordinary  habits,  that  he 
absolutely  put  on  his  cap  again. 

But  tir,  Bernard,  who  at  any  other  time  would  have  severely  repri- 
manded this  infraction  of  the  laws  of  social  hierarchy,  appeared  not  to 
notice  it  He  put  on  his  spectacles,  broke  the  seal  with  the  respectful 
anxiety  of  a  vizier  receiving  a  sultan's  firman,  and  began  to  read  the 
dispatch.  At  the  first  Hne  a  frightful  grimace  ploughed  his  fat,  monk- 
like cheeks  with  crimson  furrows,  and  his  little  eyes  flashed  sparks  that 
seemed  ready  to  set  fire  to  his  bushy  wig.  In  fact,  all  his  features  were 
so  turned  upside-down  that  you  would  have  said  his  countenance  had 
jxist  suffered  a  shock  of  face-quake. 

For  these  were  the  contents  of  the  letter  bearing  the  ministerial  stamp, 
brought  by  a  dragon-express,  and  for  which  Durand  had  ^ven  the 
government  a  receipt : 

*  FftiBND  Landlord  :  PoUteness  —  who,  aooonling  to  ancient  mythologj,  Is  the  grandmother  of 
good  manners  —  compels  me  to  inform  yoa  that  I  am  ander  the  cruel  neoessi^  of  not  conforming . 
to  the  prevalent  costom  of  paying  rent  —  prevalent  especially  when  the  rent  Is  dae.    Up  to  this* 
morning  I  bad  cherished  the  hope  of  being  able  to  celebrate  this  iair  day  by  the  payment  of  w. 
three  aaarters.    Vain  chimera,  bitter  illusion  I    While  I  was  slumbering  on  the  pillow  of  oonft> 
denoe,  ili-lnek  —  what  the  Greeks  call  ananki  —  was  scattering  my  hopes.    The  returns  on  which « 
I  counted  —  times  are  so  bad ! — have  ftdled,  and  of  the  considerable  sums  which  I  was  to  receiipe 
I  have  only  realized  three  francs,  which  were  lent  me,  and  I  will  not  insult  you  by  the  offer  of 
them.    Better  dajrs  will  come  for  our  dear  country  and  for  me.    Doubt  ik  not,  Sir  I    ITA^m  thoy 
oome,  I  shall  fly  to  inform  you  of  their  arrival,  and  to  withdraw  lh>m  your  lodgings  the  precious 
objects  which  I  leave  there,  putting  them  under  your  protection  and  that  of  the  law.  which  hin- 
ders you  from  selling  them  before  the  end  of  the  year,  in  case  you  should  be  disposea  to  try  it  ftMr 
the  purpoee  of  reooivinff  the  sum  for  which  you  stand  credited  on  the  leoer  of  my  hono«tv.    1 
commend  to  your  special  care  my  piano,  and  also  the  l^rge  flrame  containing  sixty  lodes  of  hair- 
whoae  different  colon  ran  through  the  whole  gamut  of  capillary  shades :  the  scissors  of  lore  have 
■toleo  them  lh>m  the  forehead  of  the  graces. 

'Therefore,  dear  Sir,  and  Landlord,  you  may  dispose  of  the  roof  under  which  I  have  dwelt.    1 . 
grant  you  fliLl  authority,  and  have  hereto  set  my  hand  and  seaL  At-BZAxoBm  sobaqka  as 

On  finishing  this  letter,  (which  the  artist  had  written  at  the  desk  of  a 
friend  who  was  a  clerk  in  the  War  OflSce,^  Mr.  Bernard  indignantly 
crushed  it  in  his  hand,  and  as  his  glance  fell  on  old  Durand,  mxo  was 
waiting  for  the  promised  gratification,  he  roughly  demanded  what  he 
was  doing. 

'Waiting,  Sir.' 

*Forwhatt' 

*  For  the  present,  on  account  of  the  good  news,*  stammered  the  porter. 

'  Get  out,  you  scoundrel !    Do  you  presume  to  speak  to  me  with  your  < 
cap  on  f ' 

*  But,  Sir ' 

'Don't  you  answer  mel  Get  outl  No,  stay  there!  We  shall  go 
up  to  the  room  of  that  scamp  of  an  artist  who  has  run  off  without  pay« 
ing.' 

'  What !  Mr.  Schaunard ! '  ejaculated  the  porter. 

*  Yes,'  cried  the  landlord  with  increasing  fary ;  *  and  if  he  has  carried* 
away  the  smallest  article,  I  send  you  off,  aUaight  off  I' 

*6ut  it  can't  be,'  murmured  the  poor  porter;  *Mr.  Schaunard  has. 
not  run  away.  He  has  gone  to  get  change  to  pay  you,  and  order  a  cac^ 
for  his  furniture.' 

VOL.  XLI.  2 
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*  A  oart  for  his  fnrnitiireP  exclaimed  the  other;  *ran  I  I*m  Bare  he 
has  it  here.  He  laid  a  trap  to  get  you  away  from  your  k>dge^  foA  that 
yon  arel* 

*Fool  that  I  ami    Heaven  help  mel*  cried  the  porter,  all  in  a  tnm 
ble  before  the  thundering  wrath  <»  his  superior,  who  hurried  him  dowB 
the  stairs.    When  th^  arrived  in  the  court,  the  porter  was  hailed  fay  the 
young  man  in  the  white  hat 

*  Gome,  now !  am  I  not  soon  going  to  be  put  in  possession  of  mf 
lodg^f  Isthis  the  eighth  of  April!  Did  I  hire  a  room  here  and  paj 
you  the  eamestrmoney  to  bmd  the  bargain  ?    Tes  or  no  t ' 

^Excuse  me,  Sir,'  interposed  the  lukUord;  *I  am  at  your  serrioeL 
Durand,  I  will  talk  to  the  gentleman  myselfl  Run  up  there  I  that  scamp 
Schaunard  has  come  back  to  pack  up.  If  you  find  him,  shut  him  vp^ 
and  then  come  down  acain  to  run  for  the  police.* 

Old  Durand  vanished  up  the  stair^sase. 

*  Excuse  me.  Sir,'  continued  the  landlord,  with  a  bow  to  the  vomiff 
man  now  left  alone  with  him ;  *  to  whom  have  I  the  honor  d  speakii^l' 

'  Tour  new  tenant.  I  have  hired  a  room  in  the  sixth  story  of  uda 
house,  and  am  beginning  to  be  tired  of  waiting  for  my  lodging  to  be 
vacant' 

*I  am  very  sorry  indeed,'  replied  Mr.  Bernard ;  ^there  has  been  a  lit- 
tie  difficulty  with  one  <tf  my  tenants,  the  one  whom  you  are  to  replace.' 

*  Sir  I '  cried  old  Durand  from  a  window  at  the  veij  top  of  the  housoii 
*Mr.  Schaunard  Is  not  here,  but  his  room — stupid  I  I  mean  he  has  car> 
ried  nothing  away,  not  a  hair,  Sir  I ' 

*  Very  well;  come  down,' replied  the  landlord  '  Have  a  little  patience^ 
I  beg  of  you,'  he  continued  to  the  young  man.  *  My  porter  will  bring 
down  to  Uie  cellar  the  furniture  in  the  room  of  my  d^dting  tenant^ 
and  you  may  take  possession  in  half  an  hour.  Beside,  your  nimitare 
has  not  come  yet' 

*  But  it  has,'  answered  the  young  man,  quietly. 

Mr.  Bernard  looked  aroun<J,  and  saw  only  the  large  screens  which  had 
already  mystified  his  porter. 
*How  is  this?'  he  muttered.    *I  don't  see  any  thing.' 

*  Behold  I'  replied  the  youth,  unfolding  the  leaves  of  the  frame,  and 
displaying  to  the  view  of  Uie  astonished  landlord  a  magnificent  interior 
of  a  palace,  with  jasper  columns,  bas-relie&,  and  piuntings  of  old  mas- 
ters. 

'But  your  furniture? '  demanded  Mr.  Bernard. 

*  Here  it  is,'  replied  the  young  man,  pointing  to  the  splendid  furniture 
painted  in  the  palace,  which  he  had  bought  at  a  sale  of  second-hand 
iheatrical  decorations. 

*  I  hope  you  have  some  more  serious  furniture  than  this,'  said  the  land- 
lord.   'You  know  I  must  have  security  for  my  rent' 

*  The  deuce  I  is  a  palace  not  sufficient  security  for  the  rent  of  a  gar- 
ret?' 

'No,  Sir;  I  want  real  chairs  and  tables  in  solid  mahocany.'^ 

'  Alas  1  neither  gold  nor  mahogany  makes  us  happy,  as  me  ancient  poet 

well  says.     And  I  can't  bear  mahogany:  it's  too  common  a  wood; 

every  body  has  it' 
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'  But  surely,  Sir,  you  have  Botne  sort  of  fumitiire.' 

*  No,  it  takes  up  too  much  room.  You  are  stuck  full  of  chairB|  and 
have  no  place  to  sit  down.' 

'But,  at  any  rate,  you  have  a  bed.    What  do  yon  sleep  on  t 

*  On  a  good  conscience.  Sir.*    • 

<  Excuse  me;  one  more  question,*  said  the  landl(»d:  *  What  is  your 
profession?*' 

At  this  Tery  moment  the  young  man*s  porter,  returning  on  his  second 
trip,  entered  the  court.  Among  the  articles  with  which  his  truck  was 
loaiied,  an  easel  occupied  a  conspicuous  position. 

'Sir  1  Sir  II '  shrieked  old  Durand,  pointing  out  the  easd  to  his  land* 
lord,  4t*s  apiunterl* 

'I  was  sure  he  was  an  artist!*  exclaimed  the  landlord  in  his  turn,  the 
hair  of  his  wig  standing  up  in  affright;  'a  painterl !  And  you  never 
inquired  after  this  person,*  he  continued  to  his  porter ;  *  you  didn't  know 
what  he  did  I  * 

*  He  gave  me  five  francs  amest^  answered  the  poor  fellow ;  '  how  could 
I  suspect 


*  When  you  have  finished,*  put  in  the  stranger 

*  Sir,*  replied  Mr.  Bernard,  mounting  his  spectacles  with  great  deci- 
sion, '  since  you  hare  no  furniture,  you  can  *t  come  in.  The  law  authoir* 
izes  me  to  refuse  a  tenant  who  brings  no  security.* 

*  And  my  word,  then  t  * 

'  Tour  word  is  not  furniture ;  you  must  go  some  where  else.  Durand 
will  give  you  back  your  earnest-money.* 

'Oh  dear!*  exdsomed  the  porter,  in  consternation,  'I've  put  it  in  the 
Savings'  Bank.* 

'But  consider,  Sr,*  obiected  the  young  man,  'I  cant  find  another 
lodging  in  a  moment  I    At  least  grant  me  hospitality  for  a  day.* 

'Go  to  the  hotel!'  replied  Mr.  Bernard.  'By  the  way,*  added  he^ 
struck  with  a  sudden  idea, '  if  you  like,  I  can  let  you  a  fiinushed  room, 
the  one  you  were  to  occupy,  wnich  has  the  furniture  of  my  defaulting 
tenant  in  it.  Only  you  know  that  when  rooms  are  let  this  way,  you  pay 
in  advance.* 

'  Well,'  said  the  artist,  finding  he  could  do  no  better, '  I  should  like 
to  know  what  you  are  going  to  ask  me  for  your  hole.* 

'  It  is  a  very  comfortable  lod^ng^  and  the  rent  wiQ  be  twenty-five 
francs  a  month,  considering  the  circumstances,  paid  in  advance.' 

'  You  have  said  that  alroady ;  the  expression  does  not  deserve  being 
repeated,*  said  the  young  man,  feeling  in  his  pocket.  '  Have  you  change 
for  five  hundred  francs  t  * 

'I  beg  your  pardon,'  quoth  the  a8t<»iished  landlord. 

'  Five  hundred,  half  a  thousand :  did  you  never  see  it  before  ?  *  contan* 
aed  the  artist,  shaking  the  bank-note  m  the  feces  of  the  Undlord  and 
porter,  who  fisdrly  lost  their  balance  at  the  sight 

*  Tou  shall  have  it  in  a  moment.  Sir,'  said  the  now  respectful  owner  cX 
the  house ;  '  there  will  only  be  twenty  francs  to  take  out,  for  Durand 
will  return  your  eamestrmoney.' 

'He  may  keep  it,'  replied  the  artist,  'on  condition  of  coming  eveiy 
morning  to  tell  me  the  day  of  the  week  and  month,  the  quarter  of  tlie 


spokeD.    '  They  make  aooie  at  Orieau  vhich  has  deterredlj  m  great 
reputation.'    • 

Schaunard  carefulljexanmied  this  indiTidiial,  who  waa  thus  fiahiwte 
a  conTersation  with  him.  The  fixed  itare  of  Us  bige  bfaie  ^ea,  miA 
always  seemed  looking  for  something,  gave  his  featonai  that  character  cf 
happy  tranquillity  which  is  comnuMi  amooff  theofegical  stndeDtk  Hla 
face  had  a  uniform  tint  of  old  ivory,  except  his  cheeks^  which  had  a  ooat| 
as  it  were,  of  brick-dusL  His  mcwth  seemed  to  have  heen  sketched  hy 
a  student  in  the  rudiments  of  drawing,  whose  elbow  had  been  jogged 
while  he  was  sketching  it  His  lips,  which  pouted  almost  like  a  iimx>\ 
disclosed  teeth  not  unl&e  a  stag-houiKTs ;  and  his  donUe-chin  stayed  itadf 
upon  a  white  cravat,  one  of  whose  pdnts  threatened  the  stars,  while  the 
other  was  ready  to  pierce  the  ground.  A  torrent  of  light  hair  eaci^Md 
from  under  the  enormous  brim  of  his  well-worn  felt-hat.  He  woro  a 
hazel-colored  over<x>at  with  a  large  cape,  worn  thread-bare  and  rough  aa  a 
grater ;  from  its  yawning  pockets  peeped  bundles  of  manuscripts  and 
pampfaJetB.  The  enjoyment  of  his  sour-crout,  which  he  devoured  with 
numerous  and  audible  marks  of  approbation,  rendered  him  heedlesa  of 
the  scrutiny  to  which  he  was  subjected,  but  did  not  prevent  him  from 
continuing  to  read  an  old  book  open  before  him,  in  wliich  he  made  mar- 
ginal notes  from  time  to  time  with  a  pencil  which  he  carried  behind 


'  Hullo ! '  cried  Schaunard  suddenly,  making  his  glaaa  ring  with 
kmfe,'my8tewr 

*  Sir,'  said  the  girl,  running  up  plate  in  hand,  '  there  are  none  left ; 
here  is  the  last,  and  this  gentleman  has  ordered  it*  Therewith  she 
deposited  the  dish  before  the  man  with  the  books. 

'  The  Dickens  I '  cried  Schaunard.  There  was  such  an  air  of  mehm- 
choly  disappointment  in  his  ejaculation,  that  the  possessor  of  the  books  waa 
moved  to  the  soul  by  it  He  broke  down  the  pile  of  old  works  which 
formed  a  barrier  between  him  and  Schaunard,  and  putting  the  dish  in 
the  centre  of  the  table,  said,  in  his  sweetest  tones : 

'Might  I  be  so  bold  as  to  beg  you.  Sir,  to  share  this  with  me?' 

*  Sir,'  replied  the  artist,  *  I  could  not  think  of  depriving  you  of  it* 
'Then  will  you  deprive  mo  of  the  pleasure  of  being  agreeable  to 

you!' 

'  If  you  insist,  Sir,'  and  Schaunard  held  out  his  plate. 

'  Permit  me  not  to  give  you  the  head,'  said  the  stranger. 

•Really,  Sir,  I  cannot  aUow  you,'  Schaunard  began;  but  on  taking 
hsu-k  his  plate  he  perceived  that  the  other  had  given  him  the  very  piece 
which  he  said  he  would  keep  for  himself 

*  What  is  he  playing  off  his  politeness  on  me  for  ? '  he  muttered  to 
himiv;lf. 

*  If  the  head  is  the  most  noble  part  of  man,'  said  the  stranger, '  it  is 
the  U'jmi  agreeable  part  of  the  rabbit  There  are  many  persons  who 
carin^>t  }^,ar  it    I  happen  to  like  it  very  much,  however.' 

*  If  sr,;  Haid  Schaunard,  *  I  r^ret  exceedingly  that  you  robbed  your- 
self for  me.' 

*  ilow  ?  Excuse  me,'  quoth  he  of  the  books;  */kept  the  head,  as  I 
had  the  honor  to  show  you.' 
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'  Allow  me,*  rejoined  Schaunard,  thruBtmg  the  plate  under  his  nose ; 
*  what  part  do  you  call  that  ? ' 

'Good  HeayensP  cried  the  stranger/ what  do  I  see)  Another  head! 
It  is  a  bicephalous  rabbit !  * 

'Buy  whatP  said  Schaunard 

'Gephalous — comes  from  the  Greek  In  &ct,  Buffon  (who  used  to 
wear  raffles)  cites  some  cases  of  this  monstrosity.  On  the  whole,  I  am 
not  sorry  to  have  eaten  a  phenomenon.* 

Thanks  to  this  incident,  the  conTcrsalion  was  definitely  established. 
Schaunard,  not  willing  to  be  behind-hand  in  courte^,  called  for  an  extra 
quart  The  hero  of  the  books  called  for  a  third.  Schaunard  treated  to 
salad ;  the  other  to  dessert  At  eight  o'clock  there  were  six  empty  bot- 
tles on  the  table.  As  they  talke<^  their  natural  frankness,  assisted  by 
their  libations,  had  ur^ed  them  to  interchange  biographies,  and  they 
knew  each  other  as  w^  as  if  they  had  always  lived  together.  He  of 
the  books,  after  hearing  the  confidential  disclosures  of  Schaunard,  had 
informed  him  that  his  name  was  Gustare  Colline ;  he  was  a  philosopher 
by  profession,  and  got  his  living  by  giving  lessons  in  rhetoric,  mathemat- 
ics, and  several  other  ies.  What  little  money  he  picked  up  by  this  pro- 
fession was  spent  in  buying  books.  His  hazel-colored  coat  was  known 
to  all  the  stall-keepers  on  the  ouay  from  the  Cqneqrd  bridge  to  the  St 
MkheVs.  What  he  did  with  tnese  books,  so  numerous  that  no  man's 
life-time  would  have  been  long  enough  to  read  them,  no  body  knew ; 
least  of  all,  himsel£  But  this  crack  of  his  amounted  to  a  monomania : 
when  he  came  home  at  night  without  bringing  a  musty  quarto  with  him, 
he  would  repeat  the  saying  of  Titus, '  I  have  lost  a  day.'  His  enticing 
manners,  his  language,  which  was  a  mosaic  of  every  possible  style,  and 
the  fearful  puns  w£ch  embellished  his  conversation,  completely  won 
Schaunard,  who  demanded  on  the  spot  of  Colline  permission  to  add  his 
name  to  those  on  the  flEunous  list  ali^ady  mentionecL 

wisiBwao  xi«  oum  mxx. 


W     B     B      8     T     S      B  . 

A  8HADI  like  night  is  o*€r  us  flung; 
Our  Eagle's  wing  in  grief  is  hong :  ^ 
Its  bri^ntest  star  our  skj  hath  crossed ; 
Its  lordliest  plome  that  wing  hath  lost 

Bat  though  the  orb  hath  left  onr  eyes^ 
It  glid|s  but  on  to  future  skies ; 
And  memories  of  that  plume  will  bring 
Kew  strength  to  lift  that  spreading  wing. 

His  stately  form  in  death  is  laid, 
But  luu  proud  glory  ne'er  shall  fade ; 
On  Time's  last  wave,  no  brighter  Came 
Will  glow  like  that  round  Wusna's  name. 
Mhnu,  IStt.  ALvaao  B.  Srua* 
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MIMOKIAM. 


BT     VM      W^llAta     UORIAVI*. 


*  WvBif  loTe|7  maldflot  die^ 

TlMy  aoKUer  all  tbelr  grwm  with  odorous  flowen.* 

•  •  •  •  • 

*  Well,  tbflo,  bera  wiD  I  plant  a  little  flower : 

T  la  the  last  honor.*  Oauz.B»»cniABaBii. 

As  steals  o'er  earth  the  sentle  lights 

When  moming^s  timid  eyes  UDclose; 
As  breathes  the  souUi-wind  in  its  flight 

0*er  the  half-opened,  blushing  rose ; 
So  mildly  beams  Love's  waking  eye, 
So  balmy  float  hia  whispers  by. 

And  as  the  mominff'a  bashful  glanee 
Grows  bolder  while  the  day  comes  on, 

So,  with  the  rapid  hours'  advance. 
Will  eager  Lo\'X  his  courage  don ; 

Till,  blooming  in  the  noontide  glow. 

Ton  scarce  the  modest  bud  would  knowl 

At  eye,  perchance,  the  rose-leaves  fall. 

Yet  beautiful,  when  shed,  they  lie; 
The  sweetest  offering,  tliis,  of  all  — 

Tadie  as  sun-light  leaves  the  sky: 
So  fades  the  rose  Affection  brings, 
Beneath  Death's  overbhadowing  wings  1 

So  fades  the  rose ;  but  lingers  still. 
More  hallowed  now,  its  rich  perfume^ 

To  bless  the  air,  so  murk  and  chill. 
That  wraps  its  mantle  round  the  tomb : 

Oh,  cull  the  leayes  that  freshly  grow. 

To  strew  their  turf  who  sleep  below  1 

To  strew  her  turf  who  loved  the  roM^ 

And  as  the  lily's  bell  was  pure ; 
Unfading  now  the  flowers  she  knows, 

From  earthly  blighting  all  secure : 
Yet  deck  this  spot  ere  Summer  go. 
Our  choicest  flower  is  laid  below  1 

Our  choicest  flower  below  is  laid : 
With  amaranths  plant  this  gras^  gla<le^ 
With  myrtle  wreathe  this  marble  cold; 
To  us  its  shorty  sad  tale  is  told  1 
When  Spring-time  comes,  with  blue  eye  wet» 
Here  blossom,  dearest  Violet  1 
There 's  hope  beyond  the  Winter's  snow : 
The  flower  still  fives  we  *ve  laid  below  I 
BottoHj  {Mass.f)  18S2. 
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ROBERT      BURKS 

*6o  to  Toor  ■eidptnred  tombs,  70  great, 
In  a*  the  tinsel  traah  o*  state  I 
But  by  the  honest  turf  I  'U  wait, 
Thon  man  of  worth  I 
And  weep  the  so  best  fellow's  ikte 
E'er  lay  in  earth.' 

Robert  Burns  was  bom  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  January,  1759, 
about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Ayr,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  kirk  of  Alloway  and  the  *  Auld  Brig  o'  Doon.'  The  son 
of  poor  parents,  domestic  embarrassments  deprived  him  of  all  educational 
advantages  save  those  open  to  the  poorest  Scot  Wa  early  life  alternated 
between  the  labors  of  the  plough  and  the  studies  of  the  district  schooL 
About  the  age  of  sixteen,  idling  in  love  with  a  '  sonsie  lass,'  with  him 
be^n  both  love  and  poetry. 

[Previously  to  this  time  there  were  marked  in  him  no  especial  signs  of 
Ids  after  greatness.  Indeed,  he  was  ranked  by  one  of  his  teachers  as  infe- 
rior to  his  brother  Gilbert.  But  from  this  period  a  new  vista  opened  before 
him,  a  new  work  was  assigned  him,  and  how  it  was  performed  the  world 
knows.  How  Bums,  depressed  with  poverty,  straitened  on  every  hand, 
and  veaming  as  mortal  never  did  before  for  sympathy  and  kindness, 
how  ne  was  admired  and  then  neglected,  and  finally  how  he  was  left 
alone  to  starve  and  die,  it  irks  my  pen  to  recount.  SufSce  it  to  say, 
lacking  education,  books,  refined  society,  and  the  means  of  enjoyinff 
them,  perpetually  haunted  by  the  pinching  demon,  he  drew  on  himself 
in  favor  of  his  country,  and  to-day  Scotland  is  indebted  to  the  pooreat 
of  her  sons  for  the  richest  heir-loom  she  possesses. 

Bums's  rank  among  the  poets  of  the  world  it  is  no  part  of  our  present 
purpose  to  discusss.  That  he  has  no  compeer  among  the  Scotch  bards, 
all  are  undoubtedly  agreed.  What  can  be  more  simply  touching  and 
tmthful  than  his  description  of  humble  life  in  the  '  Tale  of  the  Twa 
Dogs:' 

'  Thbt  'rb  nae  sae  wretched 's  ane  wad  think, 
Though  oonstantly  on  poortllh's  brink : 
They^re  sae  accustomed  wl'  the  ^ht, 
The  Tiew  oH  gl'es  them  lltUe  flri|^ 

*  Then  chance  an'  fortune  are  sae  ffolded, 

They  *re  aye  In  less  or  mair  provided ;  * 

An'  thongh  iktlgued  wl'  close  emptoyment, 
A  Mink  o*  rest's  a  sweet  eq)oymem. 

<  The  dearest  comfort  o'  their  llres, 
Their  gmshle  weans  an'  fidthfti'  wirca ; 
The  prattlin'  things  are  Just  their  pride 
That  sweetens  a'  their  fireside. 

'  That  meiTT  day  the  year  begf  na, 
They  bar  the  door  on  ftosty  winds ; 
The  nappy  rerics  wl'  mantling  rsam, 
An'  sheds  a  heart-inspiring  steam ; 
The  lontin  pipe  and  soeeehln  mill 
Are  handed  round  wl'  right  gnld  wHI : 
The  eantie  auld  folks  crackln'  cronse, 
The  younff  anes  rantin'  through  the  home— 
My  heart  has  been  sae  fitln  to  see  them. 
That  I  for  Joy  hae  barUt  wi'  themT 
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We  oould  haidly  spare  thk  poem.  'The  cantie  sold  folks'  with 
luntin  pipe  and  sneeBnin  mill ; '  '  the  yomig  anes  rantin'  through  the 
house;'  the  dog  that '  wi' them  barldt  lor  107 ; '  the 'froetywinda^  with* 
out,  *  whyles  *  *  the  nappy  reeka  wT  mantling  ream,'  on  '  that  meny  day 
the  year  begins : '  was  ever  ao  genial  a  piotiue  drawn  of  a  happy  new- 
year's  day  ?  , 

A  strong  point  in  Bums's  character  waa  his  genuine  sympathy  for  his 
fellows  in  distress,  his  palliation  of  their  faults,  and  his  fearless  advocacy 
of  their  claims.  I  know  not  how  better  to  portray  his  features  than  to 
quote  his  own  words.  Mark  his  eloquent  plea,  in  the  following  address 
to  the '  Unco  Guid,'  or  the  *  Bigidly  Kighteoua,'  for  the  erring  and  un- 
fortunate: 


^TkM  gentif  ten  yow  broUier ; 

BUn  gentlorililcr  woman ; 
Ihougli  \Jtmj  muf  nog  a  ki 

To  0t»p  aalda  b  nmnaii : 
One  potni  muai  itm  be  greattj  daric» 

The  moving  v*y  Uiejr  do  It ; 
And  Jut  as  lamely  can  ye  mark 

How  tu  pertupa  Umj  me  lU 

*  Wbo  made  the  beait,  t  la  Hi  alooe 

Dedded^y  can  try  ua ; 
Hs  knows  each  diord  ^Ita  Tarlooa  toofl^ 

Eadi  nprlag — ita  ▼arlooa  l)taa : 
Tben  at  tne  balance  let  *l  be  motei 

We  nerer  can  afloat  it ; 
Wtet^  dM«  we  partly  may  eompote, 

But  know  not  what  *■  rui$uV 

How  sadly  and  yet  how  humanly  he  pleads  the  cause  of  the  Men ;  how 
gently  and  earnestly  he  bespeaks  the  kindly  scanning  of  a  ^brother 
man ; '  and  how  beautifully  and  truthfully  suggests  the  reason :  *  Who 
made  the  heart,  't  is  Hs  alone  decidedly  can  try  us.'  Surely  the  heart 
that  prompted  such  teachings  was  as  generous  as  the  genius  that  ex- 
messed  them  was  great  Noble  words  those,  at  whose  utterance  the 
narsh  censure  and  severe  judgment  give  way  to  the  soft  and  hallowed 
tones  of  sympathy  and  pity. 

The  simplicity  of  nature  characterized  him.  True  genius  has  no  surer 
index  than  this.  It  betokens  the  conscious  strength  of  the  true  poet 
Bead  his  simple  story  of  the  Mouse, '  On  turning  her  up  in  her  nest  with 
the  plough : ' 

*  Wm,  liaakit,  cow*rin\  thnVaoa  beaetta, 
Oh,whatapanlc*llnUiybreastle!j    • 
Thou  need  na*  atart  awa  lae  haaty, 

wr  bickering  brattle^' 
I  Wid  be  taUh  to  rln  an*  cbaae  thee, 

Wl*miiid*rii«patfle!' 

Who  has  not  gazed  over  and  over  affain  in  his  mind's  eye,  with  strange 
interest,  at  this  scene  of  the  '  tim'rous  beaslie '  starting  awa '  wi'  bickerine 
bratUe,'  while  Bums,  leaning  lasdlv  on  his  plough,  eyeing  the '  wee  beastie, 
assures  her  of  his  innocence  of  tne  '  muid'ring  pattle ' ! 

Nor  did  his  pen  lack  power  in  the  field  of  satire.  His  sarcasm  was 
as  biting  as  his  temper  was  mild.  This  power,  dangerous  as  it  too  often 
is,  was  m  him  controlled  and  exercised  under  a  proper  regard  of  the 
rights  of  others.  True,  he  wielded  it  with  vigor  and  severity,  but  it  was 
directed  to  its  legitimate  objects,  and  used  within  legitimate  bounds. 
Hypocrisy  needs  dissection,  quackeiy  calls  for  exposure,  cant  demands 
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the  knife.    A  Mr  example  of  his  touch  is  seen  in  the  lines  entitled, 
Death  and  Doctor  Hornoook :' 

*8ati  tbaDsxL, 
Wb«»  I  kUkd  ane  a  fldr  UrM  dMtlH 
Bj  lOMO^  blood  or  want  o*  breath, 
TUa  nli^  I 'm  Am  to  tak  my  aMh 

That  HoEXBOOE*!  akOl 
Haa  dad  a  ieora  in  their  laat  daith. 

By  diap  and  pilL 

*  A  boimle  laai,  jra  ken  her  name, 
flome  ill-brewn  drink  had  horM  ner  wamas 
She  tmata  herael*.  to  hide  the  ahamoi 

In  HoEvaooE*!  care : 
BoRJi  aent  her  off  to  her  lans  hame^ 

Tohideitthere.^ 

Thus  ha\re  we  attempted  to  depict  the  character  of  Bums,  or  rath^ 
have  introduced  him  to  the  reader  in  his  own  representations  as  he  has 
drawn  himselfl 

That  he  had  many  ffiults,  that  his  private  character  was  not  whoUj 
fiee  from  stain,  we  are  not  here  to  deny.  That  impulse  was  in  him 
stronger  than  principle,  that  in  his  domestic  relations  he  was  not  true, 
we  cannot  if  we  would  conceal.  But  when  are  taken  into  the  account 
the  drcumstanees  of  his  whole  life,  his  struggles  and  aspirations ;  his 
repeated  endeavors  to  throw  oS  his  bturdens,  and  his  as  repeated  failures ; 
his  passions  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  his  fascinating  power  over  the  other 
sex  that  made  the  conquest  easy ;  his  bitter  consciousness  of  his  own 
unappreciated  genius ;  his  intensely  strong  desire  for  love  and  83rmpathy, 
and  tne  perpetual  antagonism  between  his  position  and  his  tastes ;  and 
especially  when  we  remember  his  touching  words,  we  '  know  not  what's 
resisted,'  the  words  of  censure  will  not  go  forth :  the  pen  refuses  to  write 
them. 

Before  the  age  of  thirty-eieht.  Bums  the  exciseman  died,  but  Bums 
the  poet  still  lives.  From  this  ploughman  went  forth  words  that  first 
startled,  then  delighted  the  world.  At  his  voice  the  dead  formulas  of 
philosophy  sprang  into  life,  and  their  drear  abstractions  became  persua- 
sive numbers.  Under  his  teaching  humanity  spumed  the  servitude  that 
bowed  to  accident,  and  learned  the  dignity  of  a  trae  though  humble  life. 
With  Midas-like  power  genius  transmutes  whatever  it  touches  into  gold, 
and  leaving  thereon  the  superscription  of  a  greater  than  Csesar,  ffives  it 
currency  in  all  ages  and  among  all  people.  It  is  a  magic  wand,  forming 
and  transforaiing  all  minds  into  the  image  of  the  magician. 

Thus,  with  this  rustic  bard,  we  sympaUiize  with  the  '  cow'rin',  tim'rous 
beastie'  in  the  ruin  of  her  nest;  follow  with  eager  interest  the  'ugly, 
creeping  blastit  wonner '  of  a  louse  in  his  stroll  over  a  lady's  bonnet  at 
church;  moum  ^the  daisy's  fsite;'  laugh  at  'Tam  o'  Shanter'  and  his 
*•  Mare ; '  grow  merry  on  ^  Scotch  Drink 'that '  cheers  the  heart  o'  droop- 
ing care;'  become  social  with  '  Auld  Homie,  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clootie;' 
lament,  'wi'  saut  tears,'  'poor  Marlie's  dead  I'  grow  indignant  at  those 
*wha  are  sae  pious  and  sae  holy,  they've  naught  to  do  but  noark  and 
tdl  their  neebor's  fauts  and  folly ;'  claim  that, '  what  though  on  hamely 
&re  we  dine,  a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that;'  live  life  o'er  again  in  'auld 
lang  syne ; '  weep  over  that  most  touching  elegy, '  Highland  Mary,'  and 
'  wi'  serious  &ce  ^  join  round  the  ingle-side  '  the  circle  wide,'  in  the  '  Got 
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ter's  Saturday  Nigfat'    Yerilj,  he  has  swept  the  chords  of  the  human 
heart  with  a  master's  hand ! 

Bnt  what  we  most  affect  in  him  is  his  perfect  simplicity  and  truenesB 
to  nature.  In  the  choice  of  his  themes  he  ha&  not  ascended  with  Milton 
to  heaven  to  robe  himself  with  its  glory,  nor  descended  with  Dante  into 
hell  to  clothe  himself  in  its  terrors :  mere  is  no  striving  for  sublime  subjects 
whose  grandeur  may  reflect  upon  him  some  portion  of  their  greatness ; 


told  the  story  of  their  misfortunes  in  such  simple,  touching  verse,  that  the 
dwellers  in  hovel  or  hall  will  read  them  over  and  over,  and  cease  not  to 
bless  the  day  when  the  lowliest  things  on  earth  inspired  the  bard  to  sing. 

"Wars  and  conquests,  the  fetes  of  kingdoms,  the  lives  of  mighty  men 
of  valor,  the  tilts  and  tournaments  of  chivalric  times,  and  the  grandeur 
of  taronial  halls  and  feudal  castles,  had  too  long  been  the  themes  of  poets. 
Bums  came  singing  no  monotone,  offering  no  incense  to  heraldry,  to 
direct  the  way  to  a  nobler  field ;  to  unfold  the  page  of  humble  life ;  to 
claim  for  man  honor  because  he  m  a  man ;  to  show  the  world  a  king's 
no  better  than  a  peasant ;  to  invest  the  domestic  hearth  with  new  sancti- 
ties ;  to  pour  upon  conmion  and  lovely  objects  the  baptism  of  genius ; 
and  to  evince  the  truth,  that  a  ^  wee  beastie '  of  a  mouse  may  be  a  thing 
of  greater  interest  than  many  a  crowned  monarch.  Bums  is  eminently 
the  poet  of  the  people,  the  interpreter  of  their  feelings,  the  pleader  of 
their  causes,  the  friend  of  their  adversity,  the  defender  of  their  rights. 

To  Scotland,  Uie  land  of  his  nativity,  he  was  an  especial  GoD-send. 
By  him  her  language  was  made  a  classic ;  her  poetry  the  vade-mecum 
of  all  lovers  of  tme  genius ;  her  hiUs  and  valleys,  brigs  and  kirks,  the 
shrines  where  learning  and  literature  pay  their  devotion. 

His  appeals  were  to  the  human  heart,  and  it  responded,  and  the  response 
is  still  going  back  in  tributes  of  love  and  reverence  from  every  hearth- 
stone laid  by  civilization. 

The  tomb  of  genius  is  sacred  to  all ;  and  from  distant  and  different 
lands  travellers  come  up  to  the  house  where  Robert  Bums  was  bom,  and 
the  place  where  his  body  was  laid,  and  call  it  holy  ground,  and  worship 
even  the  memorials  of  him  who  wrote  those  Scottish  songs ;  those  songs 
fresh  as  the  feelings  of  childhood,  simple  as  nature,  tender  and  loving  as 
a  mother,  rich  as  a  gush  of  heavenly  music,  and  beautiful  as  the  ^  moun- 
tain daisy.'  How  has  literature  and  poesy  been  enriched  by  the  tributes 
of  this  rustic  follower  of  the  plough  I  What  a  legacy  was  bequrathed 
to  the  world  by  this  poverty-stricken  exciseman  1  Giving  freely,  4X)ua- 
teously  of  his  own  priceless  stores,  he  received  nothing  in  life  but  the 
liberty  to  die.  Yet,  ne^ected  child  of  genius  1  thy  life  was  greatly  good : 
thy  country  stands  in  honor  through  memory  of  ^ee :  dwellers  over  the 
wide  Atlantic  seek  thy  resting-place  and  weep  at  thy  tomb ;  and  loving 
hearts  have  thee  in  keeping,  wherever  Highland  Mary  has  been  wept. 
At  the  mde  ingle-side  none  so  welcome  as  thou :  in  the  courtly  hall  the 
well-thumbed  page  shows  thee  a  favorite  there.  At  the  mention  of  thee, 
kindly  memories  kindle :  at  the  recurrence  of  thy  birth-day  congenial 
spuits  gather,  and  call  it  sacred  tune  in  the  calendar  of  genius. 
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All  sing  the  praise  of  rabj  wine 

Through  crystal  goblets  flowing, 
And  murmur  of  the  purple  vine 

'Neath  endless  summer  glowing ; 
How  well  it  eharms,  the  heart  it  warms, 

The  soul  in  sunshine  steeping. 
As  beauty,  mirth,  and  hope  s  bright  birth 

Lay  chained  within  its  keeping. 

But  wherefore  gild  the  teibptin^  draught. 

Which  stains  the  lip  that  praises  f 
A  nectar  far  more  pure  and  sweet 

The  wearied  spint  raises : 
T  will  tinge  with  light  care's  darkest  nighty 

like  some  divine  libation; 
Joy  fills  the  eye  and  hearts  beat  high 

Beneath  its  inspiration. 

It  ripples  through  the  silver  spout, 

In  clear  transparent  china, 
Brought  freshly  from  the  sparkling  hearth 

By  Phillib  or  by  Dinah. 
How  rich  the  scent  when  softly  blent 

With  cream,  rich,  thick  and  yellow, 
Whose  currents  glide  in  mingled  tide 

Its  pungent  strength  to  mellow  I 

It  stirs  the  flash  of  soul  and  sense, 

Till  wit  and  converse  mingle; 
For  mind's  best  rays,  like  sorrow's  waves, 

Ne'er  rush  to  meet  us  single : 
Bright  fancies  strike  on  minds  alike. 

That  fade  not  with  the  fleeting, 
For  words  that  thrill  srow  deeper  still 

When  glance  with  ^ance  is  meeting. 

It  wakes  within  the  melting  soul 

Time's  lost  or  buried  pleasures, 
Old  friends,  old  books,  old  songs,  old  joys, 

And  all  life's  garnered  treasures : 
Bereft  of  pain,  't  will  softly  gain 

Old  Memory's  haunted  places^ 
While  o'er  us  rise,  in  angel  guise, 

Soft  smiles  on  vanished  f^Dea. 


Ab  one  by  one  our  guests  depart, 
Left  with  remembrance  only. 

We  scarcely  sigh  that  time  flits  by. 
And  leaves  us  sad  and  lonely ; 
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Hrae*!  moming  lir«Ak%  and  joj  awakc% 

Life's  gloomy  page  to  brid&«l^ 
Aa  on  our  quiet  ifleiit  hearuk 

TIm  dyiiig  emben  BghtWL 


Then  on  tiie  piOow  tolU j  nnki 

The  head  with  Tinons  teeming; 
And  mukj  an  eettem  pegeent  ilontt 

Before  our  gorgeone  dreaming; 
To  see  life  put  in  fiuie^e  gbai^ 

With  mooo-light  nmanee  benmii^ 
It  seeks  the  breast  dirinelT  blest 

Throng^  misty  moeba  gleaming. 


SKETCHES     FROM     THE     GOVE 


As  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  put  the  old  wood-cutter's  peculiar  pb 
ology  upon  paper,  I  sball  take  tbe  liberty  of  telling  his  stonr  in  my  own 
woras,  with  various  additions  which  I  nave  unce  heard  mm  Farmer 
Wilson  and  others  of  the  Cove  people.  And  for  a  short  time  we  must 
leave  tbe  stately  pines  and  fragrant  rose-tree  of  tbe  homestead,  and  re- 
trace our  steps  through  the  littfe  brown  wood-path  to  the  b^ich,  that  my 
readers  may  more  fu&y  understand  the  scene  and  the  incidents  of  poor 
Lucy's  stoiy. 

Just  at  the  entrance  of  the  Cove  Bay,  there  Hes  a  dangerous  reef  of 
roclcs  called  the  Black  Ledge,  which  can  only  be  crossed  by  large  vessels 
at  certain  times  of  the  tide,  imd  which  has  sometimes  proved  ratal  even 
to  the  little  fishing  boats  (k  the  Cove.  At  high  water  this  ledge  is  al- 
most hidden ;  but  as  the  tide  ebbs,  a  row  of  bkck  ja^ed  rocks  i^pean 
above  the  water,  whose  bold  dark  masses,  worn  by^e  dashing  of  the 
waves  into  wild,  strange  shapes,  with  the  troubled  water  for  ever  boiling 
and  foaming  around  uem,  would  seem  to  justify  the  superstitious  awe 
with  which  the  people  of  the  Cove  r^ard  them.  They  invest  these 
rocks,  as  they  do  almost  every  scene  of  nature  around  them,  with  a  su- 
pernatural interest,  and  many  and  leaiful  are  the  traditions  of  the  Black 
Ledge.  Their  voices  grow  lower  as  they  speak  of  it,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  Cove  fisherman,  even  on  a  bright  sunny  morning,  with  a 
ffenUe  wind  and  smooth  sea,  ever  passes  its  gloomy  barrier  without  a 
^ling  of  awe,  and  a  prayer  for  a  safe  passage  throudi  its  foaminip 
waters.  The  prindpal  1^^  of  the  place  is,  that  more  Uian  a  hundred 
years  ago  a  pirate  captain,  fimious  for  his  cruelties  and  crimes,  was 
wrecked  with  nis  crew  at  the  entrance  of  the  Cove  Bay ;  that  since  that 
time  there  has  been  no  peace  f<nr  the  troubled  waters,  and  that  these 
gloomy-looking  rocks  gradually  made  flieir  appearance,  as  fit  monuments 
to  mark  the  resting-place  of  men  Uaok  with  such  feaiful  crimes.    They 
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have  strange  talea,  too^  ni  wild  crks  and  lankier  heard  ^m  the  ledge 
on  stormf  nights,  and  of  ghoetiy  hands  uprslsed  from  the  water  to  pull 
down  the  boi^  of  unwary  fishermen ;  and  one  grave  old  sldpper  tells  of 
passing  the  led^  on  a  still  evening,  when  the  s^  and  sea  were  clear  and 
calm,  and  lookmg  over  the  ed^  of  his  boat,  he  saw  the  forms  of  the 
pirate  captain  and  his  crew  lymff  on  the  sand,  with  their  pale  ghastly 
laces  gazmg  up  at  him  through  me  water.  The  most  terrible  of  their 
stories  gather  round  one  particular  rock  in  the  ledge,  which  is  always 
called  the  Black  Captain.  It  is  much  taller  than  the  rest,  and  is  ovei^ 
grown  with  long  brown  sea-weed,  and  at  times  it  certainly  has  a  wonder^ 
nil  resemblance  to  a  human  figure  draped  in  a  long  cloak,  with  oat- 
stretched  arms.  I  spoke  of  this  singular  likeness  r^er  jestingly  one 
evening  at  the  Farm,  but  I  soon  found,  by  the  serious  fiaoes  round  me, 
that  it  was  no  jesting  matter ;  and  perhaps  when  my  readers  have  heard 
the  story  of  Lucy,  uiey  will  not  so  much  wonder  at  the  superstitiouB 
fears  of  the  good,  simple  people. 

One  stormy  afternoon,  many  years  ago,  a  group  of  fishermen  were 
assembled  on  the  Cove  beach,  watching  a  large  vessel  that  was  rapidly 
^preaching  the  coast,  driven  furiously  by  the  wind,  and  seemed  to  be 
taring  to  steer  her  course  toward  the  entrance  of  the  Cove  Bay.  An  old 
weather-beaten  seaman,  who  had  been  for  s(»ne  time  examining  her 
through  a  glass,  (which,  by  the  way,  is  still  ihe  spy-^iass  of  the  Gove,) 
Buddcmly  exclaimed :  '  She  is  making  for  harbor  in  our  bay,  and  unless 
we  can  warn  her  ofi^  she  will  be  dauied  to  pieces  on  the  Black  Ledge 
Hark  I  how  it  roars  I  We  must  bestir  ourselves,  messmates,  or  the  Bli^ 
Captain  will  take  a  rich  prize  to-night'  And  aided  by  his  comrades,  the 
sturdy  old  fellow  built  up  a  huge  fire  on  one  of  the  cli£b  overhangii^ 
the  bay,  and,  with  ringing  of  bells  and  blowing  of  horns,  tried  to  wazD 
off  the  strangw  vessel,  which  was  rudiing  onward  to  her  destructioii 
But  their  labor  was  in  vain.  Whether,  misunderstanding  the  signals 
bom  the  shore,  she  was  allured  by  the  comparatively  calm  water  within 
the  ledge,  or  whether  she  was  disabled  and  unmanageable  from  the  storm, 
was  never  known.  On  she  came,  bearing  directly  down  upon  the  ree% 
overwhich  the  waters  foamed  and  roared  as  if  eager  for  their  approadi- 
ing  prey.  The  Cove  sailors  did  all  that  they  cotud,  but  the  storm  waa 
so  furious,  and  the  suif  so  hi^  that  they  imew  no  boat  could  live  in 
inch  a  sea,  and  that  human  hdp  could  be  of  no  avaiL  And  when  thej 
saw  that  their  rignals  were  disregarded,  they  gathered  in  noups  upon 
the  beach,  and  there  in  silence  awaited  the  fatal  moment.  On  came  the 
vessel,  looking  instmct  with  life,  as  with  a  bounding,  rushing  swiftness  she 
fled  before  the  wind.  The  rain  now  b^;an  to  pour  in  torrents,  and  the 
sea-mist,  which  had  been  gathering  all  the  afternoon,  soon  complete^ 
veiled  her  from  the  view  of  the  anxious  watchers  on  the  beach.  But 
not  even  the  roaring  of  the  waves  or  the  howUng  of  the  wind  could  keep 
from  their  ears  the  heart-breaking  cries  which  came  now  and  then  in  the 

Knses  of  the  sUnm,  telling  too  surely  the  fiate  of  the  vessel  and  her  crew. 
le  deep  voice  of  the  dd  fii^erman  who  had  before  spoken,  and  who 
was  known  among  his  comrades  by  the  name  of  Brave  Ben,  was  now 
heard,  saying  solemnly, 'It  is  all  over,  bop;  she  has  strucL  The  Ledge 
has  done  its  work,  let  us  now  do  oius.'    And  be  then  proceeded  to  star 
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tion  men  at  short  distances  along  the  shore,  provided  with  ropes  and  dD 
means  <5f  succor,  if  any  of  the  unfortunate  crew  should  be  brouglit  to 
the  beach  by  the  waves. 

Soon  night  came  on,  the  rain  extinguished  their  fire,  the  cries  for  he^ 
ceased,  and  the  men,  afte&two  hours  of  fruitless  waiting  and  watching; 
grew  discouraged  and  weary,  and  dropped  oflf  one  by  one  to  seek  their 
own  fire-sides.  But  Brave  l3en  could  not  leave  his  watch  so  easily.  He 
was  a  good  as  well  as  a  brave  Ben,  and  as  he  saw,  by  certain  signs  in 
the  sky,  that  there  would  soon  be  a  change  in  the  weather,  and  as  the 
tide  was  fast  going  down,  he  could  not  leave  the  beach  while  there  was 
one  chance  of  saving  human  life.  Then,  too,  he  was  less  troubled  with 
superstitious  fears  than  his  comrades,  and  often  shocked  them  by  con- 
sidering the  Black  Ledge  only  a  very  dangerous  reef  of  rocks,  and  by 
i'eering  at  their  stories  of  the  pirate  and  his  crew.  As  the  last  group  of 
lis  companions  departed,  one  of  them  said,  in  a  loud  enough  tone  for 
Ben  to  hear :  *  Well,  if  any  man  among  us  is  fit  to  meet  spirits,  it  is  our 
Ben ;  but  I  must  say,  I  should  not  like  to  be  in  his  shoes  to-niffht' 

Ben  laughed  heartily  at  this  speech,  and  boldly  pursued  his  sdlitaiy 
walk  up  and  down  the  beach,  which  was  gradually  growing  wider  from 
the  receding  of  the  tide,  moving  his  lantern  in  front  of  him  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  the  objects  of  his  search.  But  as  the  voices  of  the  fisher- 
men died  away,  the  last  words  of  his  friend,  and  the  wild  tales  of  his 
native  place,  would  come  into  his  mind.  The  various  traditions  of  the 
Ledge  and  the  Black  Captain  rose  before  him,  and  it  was  in  vain  he  tried 
to  think  of  other  things.  Ashamed  of  this  weakness,  he  beffan  to  sing 
an  old  sea-song ;  but  his  own  voice  sounded  strangely  in  that  lonely  spot, 
and  he  started  to  hear  the  chorus  of '  Heave  ho,  messmates  I  heave  away  I ' 
repeated  in  a  mocking  voice  from  the  rocks.  Li  vain  he  said  to  himself 
that  it  was  only  an  echo ;  his  stout  heart  failed  him,  and  he  did  not 
repeat  the  song. 

Before  lon^  the  rain  ceased,  the  clouds  began  to  break  away,  and 
glimpses  of  ue  moon  appeared  through  them,  throwing  a  faint  light 
over  the  lonely  beach  and  the  heaving  waters.  Ben  shuddered  as  he 
saw  that  the  vessel  was  gone,  and  that  where  they  had  last  seen  her  were 
now  only  the  black  rocks  of  the  ledge,  assuming  strange,  unearthly  forms 
in  the  uncertain  light  One  tall,  dark  mass  of  rock  seemed  to  nod  and 
beckon  to  him,  and  he  could  not  turn  his  eyes  away  from  it.  While  he 
was  gazing  fixedly  at  this  rock,  and  wondering  at  its  singular  like- 
ness to  a  numan  figure,  the  moon  shone  out  very  brightly  between 
the  clouds,  and  revealed  something  white  dinging  to  the  dark  form.  He 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  again ;  and  as  he  looked,  he  heard,  or  thought 
he  heard,  a  faint  cry.  When  Ben^s  kind  human  heart  was  roused,  all 
supernatural  fears  fled  at  once.  *I  would  face  the  devil  himselfj'  he 
thought, '  to  save  that  poor  wretch.  It  may  be  a  woman  or  a  child  1  * 
And  brushing  away  a  tear  with  his  sleeve,  as  he  thought  of  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  dearly  loved,  and  whom  he  had  lost  only  a  year  before, 
and  of  his  little  son,  then  sleeping  happily  at  the  homestead,  he  hastened 
to  unmoor  his  boat ;  and  as  the  sea  was  now  much  calmer,  he  was  soon 
on  his  way  to  the  ledge. 

What  Ben  saw  and  did  at  the  ledge  he  never  told.    He  would  o&£sn 
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i^iate  the  events  of  that  nigbt  to  Iub  companions  as  &t  as  the  pushing 
off  his  boat  into  the  sor^  bnt  beyond  that  they  could  never  make  him 

S.  One  thing  they  noticed,  which  made  them  all  the  more  curious  to 
d  out  the  secret  Ben  never  again  jeered  at  the  stories  of  the  ledge, 
but  listened  to  the  tales  of  the  fishermen  in  erave  silence.  All  they 
knevr  was,  that  Ben  appeared  at  one  of  the  neighboring  cottages  at  dawn 
on  the  morning  after  the  shipwreck,  bearing  m  his  arms  a  lovely  Httle 
girl,  about  six  years  old,  of  whom  he  would  only  say,  that  he  had  found 
her  lashed  to  a  spar  of  the  vessel,  clinging  to  one  of  the  rocks  of  the 
ledge. 

The  little  girl  was  insensible,  but  after  her  wet  clothes  were  removed, 
and  her  limbs  rubbed  with  warm  flannel,  her  consciousness  slowly 
returned.  She  opened  her  eyes,  and  looking  up  at  the  rough  but  kind 
fiuses  that  were  bending  over  her,  seemed  to  try  to  smile,  but  the  effort 
proved  a  &Oure,  and  the  poor  child  burst  into  tears.  After  a  time  she 
recovered  herseff  enough  to  answer  the  many  questions  with  which  the 
curious  but  well-meaning  cottagers  overwhelmed  her.  But  she  seemed 
sad  and  frightened,  and  would  not  talk  much.  She  only  said  that  her 
name  was  Lucy  Arnold,  and  that  she  was  coming  from  England  to 
America  with  her  father  and  mother.  Of  the  cause  of  the  ship's  destruo- 
tion  she  knew  nothing.  She  pnlv  remembered  a  horrible  scene  of  agony 
and  confusion,  in  the  midst  of  which  her  father  tied  her  to  a  plank,  and 
then  came  a  diock  and  a  struggle,  and  she  felt  the  water  rushing  over 
her ;  and  then,  as  she  came  to  we  surface  again,  she  saw  what  she  thought 
was  a  great  black  head  raised  from  the  water.  She  said  that  she  clung 
round  it  with  her  arms,  and  then  she  stopped,  and  turned  pale,  and  said 
she  did  not  remember  any  thing  else  distmctly  until  she  found  herself 
in  the  warm  bed  in  the  cottage.  After  they  had  break&sted,  Ben 
announced  his  intention  of  taking  little  Lucy  to  live  with  him  at  the 
homestead,  but  the  good  woman  at  the  cottage  strongly  opposed  this 
plan.  She  said  that  the  child  needed  a  mower's  care,  and  that  the 
homestead  would  be  a  lonely  place  for  a  little  girl.  Old  Betty  she  did 
not  think  was  a  fit  companion  for  Lucy,  and  she  herself  would  be  so 
glad  to  adopt  her  in  the  place  of  her  own  little  daughter,  whom  she  had 
just  lost,  ben  listened  quietly  to  these  arguments,  but  before  he  could 
answer  Lucy  crept  to  his  side,  and  sliding  her  hand  into  his,  and  gazing; 
earnestly  up  into  his  face,  she  whispered :  *  Please  let  me  go  with  you. 
Ben  could  not  resist  the  pleading  eyes  upraised  to  his.  He  took  her  in 
his  arms,  and  said :  'You  shall  go  with  me,  my  darling,  and  old  B«i 
will  do  his  best  to  make  your  life  a  happy  one.' 

Ben's  cottage  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  at  some  distance 
from  the  village.  It  was  a  pretty,  picturesque  Httle  house,  covered  with 
vines,  with  a  gay  fiower-garden  in  front  and  a  neat  vegetable  patch 
behind.  And  m  this  quiet  spot  little  Lucy  found  a  happy  home.  She 
was  naturally  a  loving,  sweet-tempered  cluld,  and  Ben  soon  grew  very 
ionA  of  her.  Indeed,  his  affections  seemed  equally  divided  between  her 
and  his  only  son,  a  boy  about  ten  years  old.  ITie  children  were  very 
happy  together.  They  both  went  to  the  village-school,  but  in  their 
stuiiUes  and  sports  they  needed  no  other  companionship.  They  took  long 
rambles  together  in  the  woods,  and  were  never  so  pleased  as  when  they 
VOL.  xu.  3 
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could  wile  away  old  Betty  from  her  household  duties  to  sit  with  them 
under  the  pine-trees,  and  tell  over  to  them  all  the  wild  sesrstoriea  and 
Htrange  superstitions  of  the  Cove.    But  one  tale  always  made  Lucy  turn 
pale,  and  cling  closer  to  her  companion's  side.    It  was  the  leg«iid  of 
the  Black  Ledoe.    She  was  an  imaginative  diild,  and  all  the  stories  of 
fairies  and  spints  only  interested  and  amused  her.    But  any  alluskn  to 
this  tale  had  from  her  childhood  so  excited  and  alanned  her,  that  Ben 
had  forbidden  Edward  and  Betty  to  mention  it  in  her  presence.     What 
the  secret  horror  was  which  this  story  raised  in  the  child  s  mind ;  whether 
it  was  some  dimly-remembered  vision  of  the  night  of  the  ship-wreck,  or 
whether  it  was  a  sad  presentiment  of  the  friture,  was  never  known.    But 
it  was  a  potent  spell  over  poor  Lucy's  peace  of  mind,  and  after  a  visit  to 
the  village  she  would  often  come  back  to  the  homestead  pale  and  weep- 
ing because  some  rude  boy  had  called  after  her  as  she  passed,  *  There 
goes  Lucy  of  the  Ledge.    Run,  Lucy;  quick,  the  Black  Captain  is  after 
you!'    liideed,  the  mere  sight  of  the  sea  seemed  to  affect  her  unpleas- 
antly, and  she  was  never  so  well  pleased  as  when,  in  the  depth  of  the 
Sine  woods,  she  could  foivet  the  neighborhood  of  the  ocean  and  the 
ilack  Ledge.    And  thus  she  grew  into  womanhood,  a  delicate,  sensitive^ 
flower-like  oeing,  with  a  sadness  beyond  her  years,  whose  greatest  enjoy- 
ment was  in  wandering  in  the  woods  with  Edward,  and  feeding  her 
imagination  with  the  marvellous  tales  which  old  Betty  was  never  weaiy 
of  repeating.    Her  affection  for  her  adopted  fisither  was  very  strong,  and 
the  old  wood-cutter  said  that  many  a  tmie  when  he  was  a  boy  he  had 
seen  them  sitting  on  the  door-step  together,  when  he  passed  the  home- 
stead at  sunset  on  his  way  to  the  viUage,  and  that  Lucy  always  had  a 
kind,  pleasant  word  and  smile  for  him.    '  Do  you  see  Uiat  old  brown 
pine-tree,  ma'am,  with  the  pretty  woodbine  flinging  its  green  wreaths 
around  the  old  rugged  trunk  ?    That  alwajrs  reminds  me  of  Lucy  and 
Ben  as  I  have  so  often  seen  them,  Lucy  leaning  upon  Ben's  shoulder, 
with  her  yellow  curls  shining  in  the  sunset  light,  and  lier  little  white  hand 
clasped  in  his.' 

But  stronger  than  her  affection  fer  her  frither  was  her  love  for  Edward, 
die  kind,  tender  companion  of  her  childhood,  whose  thoughtful,  loving 
eare  had  shielded  her  frx)m  every  trouble.  At  school  he  Imd  b^n  her 
protector  and  comforter,  making  all  rough  places  smooth,  and  each  suo- 
ceeding  year  seemed  to  make  closer  and  dearer  the  tie  which  united  them. 
Their  hrst  separation  was  when  Edward  went  on  a  short  fishing^voyage 
.with  his  father,  and  their  excessive  sorrow  at  parting  and  joy  at  meeting 
revealed  at  once  to  both  that  their  love  was  more  than  that  of  brother 
and  sister ;  and  not  long  after  Edward's  return  he  told  his  father  that  ho 
and  Lucy  were  betrothed.  The  old  woodman  dwelt  on  this  period  of 
Lucy's  history  a  long  time.  He  lingered  lovingly  over  the  story  of  her 
happiness,  and  seemed  to  dread  to  speak  of  the  shadow  which  was  so 
soon  to  darken  her  sunshine.  He  told  of  often  meeting  her  with  Edward 
wandering  in  these  woods,  or  of  seeing  them  sitting  on  the  stone  before 
the  door,  bright  and  joyfUl  as  children  with  their  newly^ound  love.  But 
a  change  must  come.  Bravo  Ben  rejoiced  in  their  happiness,  but  he 
knew  that  woodland  walks  and  gathering  summer  flowers  was  not  the 
business  of  life.    Winter  would  come,  and  must  be  provided  for.    Ed- 
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ward  was  now  a  tall  active  young  man,  and  must  do  his  part  toward  the 
support  of  the  fisimily.  He  disliked  the  life  of  a  fisherman,  but  loved  the 
sea ;  so  it  was  decided  that  he  should  go  at  once  to  the  neighboring 

searport  of  G ,  and  try  to  get  a  voyage  to  some  distant  part  of  the 

world.  He  soon  returned  delighted  with  his  success.  He  had  secured 
a  berth  in  a  new  ship  which  was  to  sail  for  India  in  a  week.  He  was 
full  of  hopes  and  plans,  which  he  eagerly  communicated  to  the  trembling 
Lucy.  Tnis  was  such  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  make  his  fortune  that 
he  should  only  be  obliged  to  go  one  voyage.  In  a  year  he  should  be  at 
home  again,  and  then  they  would  be  married,  and  he  would  never  leave 
the  homestead  again.  Lucy  smiled  sadly.  The  very  thought  of  the 
sea  brou^t  vague  terrors  to  her  mind,  but  she  tried  to  forget  her  own 
sorrow  in  active  preparations  for  Edward's  speedy  departure.  At  last  all 
was  in  readiness,  and  if  the  wind  was  fair  the  ship  was  to  sail  the  next 
morning.  It  was  a  mild  evening  in  September  when  Lucy  and  Edward 
set  forth  for  their  last  walk.  The  air  was  soft  and  warm,  but  over  the 
whole  face  of  nature  there  was  spread  that  indescribable  autumnal 
influence  which  brings  sadness  and  the  thought  of  change  to  the  heart 
The  <mly  sounds  which  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  woods  were  the  rustle 
of  the  falling  leaves  and  the  melancholy  chirp  of  the  cricket.  The  level 
nnrs  of  the  setting  sun  glimmered  through  the  pines,  and  tinged  their 
fallen  leaves  with  the  hue  of  gold.  Lucy  and  Edward  strolled  on  quietly 
for  some  time,  and  at  last  sat  down  on  a  mossy  bank  beneath  a  great 
pine-tree.  Lucy  tried  to  be  calm  and  cheerful,  but  the  saddening 
influences  of  the  season  and  the  hour  overcame  her  resolution,  and  she 
burst  into  tears,  and,  confessing  her  fears  and  forebodings,  b^ged  Edward 
even  then  to  give  up  the  voyage,  to  do  any  thing  on  shore,  but  not  to  go 
to  sea.  But  Edward  only  laughed  at  her  vague  presentiments  of  evil, 
and  tried  to  quiet  her  agitation  with  bright  pictures  of  their  future  hap- 
piness. '  See,  Lucy,'  he  said,  pointing  to  a  small  sweet-brier  bush  which 
grew  near  them,  covered  with  pretty  red  hips ;  '  see,  dear  Lucy,  before 
the  berries  on  this  little  bush  are  formed  again,  I  shall  be  at  home.  Let 
us  take  it  to  the  homestead  and  plant  it  by  our  seat  on  the  door-step, 
that  you  may  remember  my  last  words  whenever  you  look  at  it.  listen, 
dear  child :  all  the  winter,  when  this  little  bush  seems  dry  and  lifeless, 
you  must  remember  that  its  life  is  still  warm  at  its  heart,  and  that  it  is 
patiently  waiting  the  sunshine  of  spring  to  bring  forth  its  buds  and  blofr- 
soms  again.  You  must  look  at  it  often  then,  dear  Lucy,  and  think  how 
cheerfully  it  waits  through  the  chill  winter  for  God's  own  time.  But  in 
the  spring,  when  you  see  the  green  leaf-buds  begin  to  push  forth  their 
little  heads,  you  may  know  that  I  have  turned  my  face  homeward ;  and 
in  the  sunmier,  when  the  little  bush  is  gay  and  bright  with  fragrant 
flowers,  then  be  gay  and  bright  too,  and  say  '  He  is  almost  here  ;'  but 
when  those  flower-leaves  have  fallen,  and  the  red  berries  once  more  glow 
in  the  autumn  sun-light,  I  shall  be  sitting  by  your  side  on  the  old  stone 
doornstep,  and  there  will  be  no  more  tears  and  troubles  for  us,  and  you  shall 
tell  me  if  the  little  bush  has  been  a  faithful  teacher  and  friend  to  you.' 
The  idea  amused  and  interested  Lucy.  She  helped  Edward  to  take  up 
the  bush  and  to  plant  it  by  the  cottage  door;  and  the  next  morning, 
v^en  she  had  said  her  last  good-bye,  and  watched  his  departing  flgnra 
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imtil  it  was  hidden  from  her  view  by  the  waying  pines,  ahe  tuined  to  hflr 
rose-bush  and  found  oomibrt  in  remembering  ^waid's  playful  words  as 
she  watered  and  tended  it 

The  autumn  wore  away,  and  the  dead  leaves  fdl  from  the  rose,  but 
Lucy  kept  up  a  brave  heart  and  tried  to  be  patient  and  good,  and  to 
drive  away  all  sad  forebodings.  But  the  winter  was  lonely  enoufl^.  Ben, 
although  kind  and 'affectionate,  was  no  satis&ctory  companion  for  Luoy, 
and  Betty's  oft-repeated  tales  found  only  too  &ithful  an  echo  in  her  heart. 
With  the  spring  came  a  letter  from  Edward,  telling  of  a  suocessful  voy- 
age, and  speaking  confidently  of  a  happy  return.  And  with  the  greea 
leaves  and  flower-buds  Lucy's  smile  and  quiet  cheerfulness  returned* 
Her  sweet  voice  was  heard  once  more  in  the  woods  singing  the  old  bal- 
lads which  she  had  learned  from  Betty,  and  the  soft  light  in  her  blue 
eye  showed  that  hope  had  driven  away  fear.  But  now  the  leaves  of  tho 
sweet-brier  blossoms  had  fiillen,  and  the  berries  were  once  more  b^;iii- 
ning  to  form,  and  all  was  bustle  and  expectation  at  the  homestead.  A 
second  letter  had  been  received  from  Edward,  in  which  he  said  he  should 
certainly  be  at  home  in  September ;  and  every  day  Lucy  might  be  aeen 
perched  on  a  high  rock  in  the  woods  watching  the  distant  horiison  for  a 
larger  sail  than  those  of  the  fishing^boats  of  me  Cove.  But  the  month 
wore  away,  and  every  day  did  she  come  back  with  a  sadder  and  a  slower 
step. 

At  length,  one  gray,  lowering  afternoon,  she  saw  a  large  vessel  on  the 
horizon's  verge.  It  was  a  blustering,  chilly  day;  the  wind  had  been  lor 
some  time  gradually  rising,  and  the  old  seamen  of  the  Cove  prophesied 
a  heavy  gale.  The  ledge  was  covered  with  white  foam,  and  the  waves 
broke  along  the  beach  with  that  peculiar  moaning  sound  which  always 
presages  a  storm.  Lucy  hastened  to  the  cottage  with  the  news  of  the 
large  sail  in  the  offing,  and  then  with  Ben  went  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Cove  Farm  Point  to  watch  its  approach.  In  about  an  hour  Ben  waa 
able  to  make  out  with  the  Cove  spy-^aas  that  it  was  really  Edward'a 
ship,  and  he  and  Lucy  joyfully  awaited  the  moment  when  it  would  pass 

near  enough  to  the  coast  on  its  way  to  G for  them  to  make  signals 

o^  welcome,  for  which  they  well  ^ew  anxious  eyes  would  be  watdiing 
as  the  vessel  passed  the  well-known  clifis.  On  came  the  ship  nearer  and 
nearer;  their  signal  was  seen  and  answered.  Edward  was  on  board  then, 
and  well.  In  a  few  hours  he  would  reach  the  town,  and  Lucy  and  her 
fiUher  prepared  to  leave  the  Point  to  set  out  for  G— ,  where  they 
would  be  sure  to  meet  him.  As  they  turned  for  another  look  at  the 
vessel,  the  old  skipper  was  attracted  by  a  strange  alteration  in  the  ship's 
course.  ^Why,  what  does  all  this  mean? — she  is  lying-to  off  Eagle 
Island.  See,  Lucy,  they  are  lowering  a  boat  By  Heaven ! '  he  suddenly 
exclaimed,  ^  the  boy  cannot  be  mad  enough  to  try  to  cross  the  lodge  and 
land  at  the  Cove  in  such  a  surf  as  this  I  The  tide  is  half  down,  and  the 
ledge  is  a  perfect  whirlpooL  Quick,  Lucy,  to  the  beach  I  perhaps  we 
can  save  him  yet.'  Pale  and  breathless  with  terror,  Lucv  followed  the 
old  seaman  as  he  hastened  to  the  beach.  Hurriedly  explaming  the  cause 
of  his  {^tation  to  the  neighbors  who  had  gathered  there  to  watch  the 
approach  of  Edward's  vessel,  he  asked  who  would  go  with  him  as  far  as 
the  ledge  to  warn  or  direct  his  son  as  might  be  needed;  for  he  knew 
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Uiat  Edward  was  ignorant  of  the  navigation  of  the  ledce,  and  ho  thonght 
that  at  least  he  could  make  him  understand  by  signs  we  danger  of  croaa- 
ing  it.  For  Lucy's  sake  the  ledge  had  been  seldom  mentioned  in  Ben's 
finmily,  and  he  well  knew  that  Edward  never  fully  realized  the  dangers 
of  this  fearful  barrier.  But  the  Cove  sailors  knew  too  well  the  temble 
risk  of  launching  a  boat  in  such  a  sea,  and  they  tried  to  dissuade  Ben 
from  attempting  it.  But  the  brave  old  man  turned  away  from  them  in 
silence,  and  set  forth  alone.  Twice  his  boat  was  swamped  and  over- 
turned in  the  raging  gurf  on  the  beach ;  but  nothing  daunted,  he  tried 
the  third  time,  and  succeeded  in  getting  safely  beyond  the  breakers. 
And  then  he  pulled  for  his  life,  or  what  was  dearer  to  him,  the  life  of 
his  son,  for  he  saw  the  ship's  boat  rapidly  approaching  from  the  other 
side,  and  he  oould  plainlv  discern  a  tall  fi£;ure  standing  in  the  bow,  whibh 
he  knew  to  be  that  of  his  son.  In  vain  he  strained  every  muscle  of  Ms 
iron  arms.  Swiftly  as  his  boat  cut  through  the  waves,  he  saw  that 
Edward  would  reach  the  ledge  before  he  covdd.  Then  he  stood  up  and 
waved  his  arms,  and  shouted  in  his  loudest  tones,  ^Back  to  the  ship  I 
back  to  the  ship  for  your  life  1 '  But  the  wind  only  carried  his  voice  to 
the  shore,  where  the  words  were  plainly  heard,  and  rung  in  one  agonized 
brain  with  fearful  distinctness,  while  the  figure  in  the  approaching  boat 
joyfully  waved  its  arms  in  return,  as  a  sign  of  recognition  and  welcome. 

The  neighbors  in  vain  tried  to  persuade  Lucy  to  go  into  a  cottage  near 
by  to  wait  for  her  father  and  lover.  She  only  smiled  strangely  in  reply, 
and  remained  fixed  like  a  statue  on  the  beach  where  Ben  had  left  ner. 
Those  who  saw  her  on  that  evening  will  never  forget  the  look  in  her  eyes. 
Her  bonnet  had  fallen  back,  her  golden  curls  streamed  wildly  in  the  wind, 
which  was  now  blowing  furiously.  Her  delicate  features  assumed  a  look 
of  solemn  sternness,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ledge  with  a  look 
of  horror,  and  yet  as  if  there  was  a  strange  fascination  in  those  terrible 
rocks.  The  people  on  the  beach  were  so  much  occupied  in  watching 
her,  that  for  a  few  moments  they  forgot  the  boats,  when  suddenly  her 
eyes,  which  had  seemed  opened  to  an  unnatural  extent,  closed;  she 
uttered  a  heart-broken  cry,  and  clasping  her  hands  to  her  head,  she  sank 
senseless  upon  the  sand.  While  some  of  the  women  carried  her  to  a 
house  near  by,  the  watchers  on  the  beach  tried  to  see  what  had  caused 
her  agony.  The  boat  from  the  ship  had  disappeared,  and  through  the 
gathering  darkness  they  could  see  Ben  slowly  returning.  His  bpat  seemed 
Qic  sport  of  the  waves ;  his  oars  were  idle ;  and  when  at  last  his  boat 
was  thrown  by  a  wave  far  up  on  the  beach,  and  his  comrades  gathered 
round  him,  he  was  like  one  stunned  with  grief.  He  could  only  press 
their  hands  and  say,  *My  boy,  my  boyP  "Diey  led  him  to  the  cottage 
where  Lucy  still  lay  insensible.  *Poor  child!'  he  said,  'it  would  be 
better  for  her  if  she  never  woke  again.'  The  kindness  of  his  companions 
seemed  only  to  add  to  his  misery.  He  left  Lucy  to  the  care  of  the 
women,  and  went  back  alone  to  his  homestead,  from  which  he  had  set 
forth  fiill  of  hope  and  happiness  a  few  hours  before,  and  which  was  hence- 
forth to  be  doubly  desolate. 

Lucy  slowly  recovered  from  the  death-like  state  into  which  she  was 
thrown  by  the  awful  scenes  of  that  night  But  the  shock  was  too  great 
for  her ;  her  senses  never  returned,    "nie  agony  of  that  moment  was  too 
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much  for  a  mind  never  very  strong,  and  she  was  spared  the  miaeij  of 
ever  realizing  her  loss.  The  events  of  that  fatal  night  were  oompletelj 
obliterated  from  her  memory.  She  was  never  excited  or  onreaaonable. 
Iler  sweetness  and  gentleness  were  the  same,  but  there  was  a  Tacant 
look  in  her  eye,  and  a  fixed  smile  upon  her  lips,  which  showed  that  the 
informing  spirit  had  fled.  She  passed  her  days  happily  enough  in  wan- 
dering throuf^h  the  woods  as  formerly,  and  in  sitting  on  her  high  rock 
watching  for  Edward^s  vessel.  She  lost  all  idea  of  time,  ana  yenn 
seemed  to  her  like  months.  Sometimes  she  would  say  to  Ben,  ^  Mow 
long  he  stays  away,  dear  fisither  I  But  he  will  soon  be  here  now,  for  see, 
the  sweet-brier  berries  are  forming.'  The  sweet-brier  bush  was  still  her 
especial  care,  and  in  spring,  and  summer,  and  autunm,  she  was  always 
adorned  with  its  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  berries.  But  the  strangest 
change  in  Lucy  was  her  love  for  the  sea,  and  especially  for  the  Black 
Ledge.  She  would  sit  for  hours  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  its  black  rocks 
and  foaming  waters,  smiling  and  singing  to  herself.  Her  fiivorite  walk 
was  to  the  end  of  the  cliffs  on  the  point,  where  on  a  bold  projecting  rock 
the  Cove  children  still  show  you  Lucy^s  seat,  and  tell  you  how  their 
grandfathers  often  saw  her  sitting  there  crowned  with  her  own  sweet 
roses,  and  gazing  on  tlie  rocks  of  the  Black  Ledge. 

A  few  years  after  Edward's  loss.  Brave  Ben  died.  Lucy  shed  a  few  tears 
when  they  told  her  he  was  gone,  and  said  sadly, '  Poor  Edward,  how 
sorry  he  will  be !  I  must  hurry  to  tlie  [loint,  that  I  may  be  the  first  to 
tell  him  of  his  father's  death.  And  so  for  many  years  Lucy  lived  a 
wild,  harmless  life,  until  one  afternoon  she  did  not  return  from  the  cliff 
at  her  accustomed  time.  Old  Betty  set  forth  for  the  vilUge  to  seek  for 
her,  but  she  was  not  to  be  found  at  any  of  her  usual  haunts,  and  all 
night  tlio  people  of  the  village  were  scouring  the  woods  and  tlie  shore, 
hoping  to  find  some  trace  of  her.  But  their  search  was  in  vain,  and 
Betty  returned  to  the  homestead,  hoping  tliat  Lucy  had  only  wandered 
farther  than  was  her  wont,  and  that  the  morning  would  bring  her  home 
again.  And  the  morning  did  bring  her  home  again,  but  not  as  Bettjr 
hoped.  Two  of  the  Cove  sailors,  who  had  set  out  on  a  fishing  expedi- 
tion early  in  the  morning,  saw  something  white  floating  at  the  foot  of 
the  tallest  rock  of  tlie  ledge,  and  upon  approaching  it  they  recognized 
the  body  of  poor  Lucy.  She  had  probably  fallen  from  her  seat  on  the 
cliff,  or  venturing  too  far  in  her  search  for  bright  shells  and  sea-weeds, 
had  fallen  into  the  water.  Tenderly  and  carefully  they  lifted  her  into 
the  boat,  and  rowing  swiftly  to  the  beach  bore  her  once  more  through 
the  woods  she  had  loved  so  well  to  the  little  cottage.  They  buried  her 
in  the  \illage  church-yard.  No  stone  marks  her  resting-place,  but  a 
sweet-brier  bush  waves  its  fragrant  blossoms  over  the  grassy  mound,  and 
keeps  her  memory  bright  And  there  needs  no  monument  to  tell  the 
stor}'  of  hor  short  sad  life.  It  is  sacredly  preser\'ed  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  the  Cove.  Every  village  child  knows  her  histor}-,  and  can  show 
you  her  walks  and  seats ;  and  many  a  gray-headed  man  will  tell  you  that 
at  tiniea  poor  Lucy  may  still  be  seen  tending  her  sweet-brier  by  the  doo^ 
step  of  the  rumod  cottage,  or  sitting  on  the  high  rock  in  the  wood  watch- 
^S^  ner  lover's  sail  over  the  blue  sea. 

Soon  after  Lucy's  death,  Betty  left  the  homestead ;  and  although  it 
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was  rented  by  two  or  three  families  afterward,  yet  none  could  stay  there 
long.  They  said  it  was  'an  awful  lonesome  place,'  and  hinted  at  strange 
sights  and  noises,  and  so  gradually  the  house  was  deserted  and  fell  into 
decay. 

And  now,  if  any  of  my  readers  think  my  tale  too  vague  and  wild,  and 
hoped  in  the  end  for  a  clear  explanation  of  Lucy's  strange  relation  to 
the  tall  rock  of  the  ledge,  I  can  only  say  that  I  can  give  them  no  clue 
to  it  whatever.  The  C^ve  people  are  as  vague  and  wSd  as  their  stories; 
and  although  they  shake  their  heads  very  wisely,  and  hint  that  Brave 
Ben  knew  more  of  the  Black  Captain  than  he  ever  told,  I  can  never 
satisfEu^torily  make  out  what  they  believe  about  it,  except  that  there  was 
some  mysterious  connection  between  the  facts  that  Lucy  was  saved  and 
Edward  destroyed  by  the  Black  Ledge ;  and  certainly  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  Lucy's  life  and  death  form  a  very  good  foundation  on 
which  a  superstitious  people  might  build  up  many  marvellous  things. 
The  only  authority  to  be  depend^  upon  now  in  existence  is  the  Black 
Captain  himself^  who  still  stands  majestically  wrapped  around  in  his  sea- 
weed cloak,  the  awe  and  terror  of  the  Cove  fisnermen;  and  to  him  I 
refer  all  incredulous  or  over-curious  readers.  I  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told 
to  me  by  people  who  well  remember  'Lucy  of  the  Ledge,'  as  she  is 
always  called  at  the  Cove ;  and  if  the  solemn  pines  also  whispered  a  part 
of  it  to  me  in  that  still,  solitary  little  clearing  in  the  woods,  and  if  the 
mysterious  rocks  of  the  Black  Ledge,  at  this  moment  lying  so  quietly  in 
the  sparkling  morning  light  before  my  window,  have  suggested  some- 
thing to  me,  I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  for  weaving  their  version  of  the 
stoiy  into  the  more  matter-of-fact  details  of  my  honest  and  simple  friends 
at  the  Cove. 


8    T    ▲    K    z    ▲    s  • 


Whix  the  blasts  are  sighing 

Through  the  wintry  sky, 
And  wild  winds  replying, 

Answer  monmfiQlj ; 
When  dark  clouds  are  sailing 

Through  the  troubled  air, 
When  tiie  winds  are  wailing, 

With  harsh  notes  of  fear: 

When  the  lightoinff  flashes 

O'er  the  troubled  sea, 
Ab  on  rocks  it  dashes, 

Roaring  fearfully ; 
When  the  hail-drops  patter 

'Qainst  the  winoow-pane, 
And  the  white  snows  scatter 

O'er  the  withered  plain: 

Then,  when  all  is  dreary 
O'er  the  barren  earth. 

The  fires  burn  more  cheery 
On  the  household  hearu. 
Z>iSp»ft,  JWv^  18S2. 


Their  bright  light  is  streaming 
Through  the  fields  afar ; 

O'er  the  snow  't  is  gleaming, 
Like  a  shining  star. 

So  when  life  is  dreary. 

When  all  joy  is  gone. 
And  the  heart  is  weary, 

Desponding  and  alone ; 
Then  Ix>ve's  flame  is  lighted 

To  the  heart  once  drear. 
And  the  soul  benighted 

It  begins  to  cheer. 

Her  sweet  liffht  is  sending 

Its  bright  beam  around. 
Her  calm  voice  is  lending 

Its  heart-cheering  sound ; 
Her  bright  sun  is  burning 

Through  the  fields  of  pain, 
TUl  Hope's  light  returning. 

Wakes  the  soul  again. 


W.  T     » 
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CONTENTED   TBOUOBT8   OF   HOMS. 


Xo  lovely  bower,  festooned  with  purpling  grapei^ 

No  home  amid  the  orchard,  where  the  pea^ 

The  quinee,  and  apricot  are  mellowing,  now 

Are  mine :  but  a  lair  home  is  ours, 

My  loved  one,  not  unblest  with  bright 

And  animating  scones.    The  riyer  here 

Floweth,  while  there  the  bay  expands  tQl  wide 

The  bosom  of  Ontario  heares  in  sisht ; 

And  on  the  ear  the  dashings  sound^ 

Of  her  wild  billows  battling  with  the  rocki^ 

Which  shake  not  at  their  tumult ;  they  quail  not^ 

Like  hearts  of  mighty  princes,  undismayed. 

While  roll  the  rumors  on  their  ears  from  far 

Of  the  strong  marshalling  in  arms  and  shocks  of  war. 

Lo  I  distant  on  the  waters,  scarcely  seen. 

Some  merchant-sail  is  outlined.     On  this  bank, 

Whose  rocky  strata  to  the  waves  stoop  down. 

Let  us  recline,  and  gladdening  o'er  the  scene, 

Fill  up  our  hearts,  as  it  is  meet,  with  thoughts 

Of  gratitude  and  dreams  of  hope  and  love. 

The  world  is  bright  around  us :  Plenty's  storey 

Beautiful  and  nourishing;  from  her  gathering  arma 

O'erflows  upon  our  lap,  and  we  are  West 

Thy  lovely  licht  and  charm,  O  beauteous  Art, 

Thou  on  our  home  dost  not  disdain  to  shed: 

The  Doet's  never^ying  thoughts,  the  bloom 

Fadeless  and  fascinating,  which  the  breath 

Of  stormy  Winter  withers  not,  and  which 

His  glittering  icy  knife  doth  not  cut  down. 

And  Love  from  his  mjrsterious  founts  pours  out 

His  grateful  ardors,  with  a  precious  charm. 

Hallowing  and  li^Unff  up  the  stream  of  lifa. 

And  are  not  some  of  those  sweet  joys  which  eheer. 

Where  sacred  love  is  cherished,  are  not  airs 

Of  this  celestial  peaca  astir  e'en  now. 

In  our  deep  bosoms*  climes,  a  theme  for  songs; 

And  thankful  ineense  unto  God  Moat  High! 

On  these  pure  winds  that  wander  o'er  t£s  coast 

The  spirit  of  Health  is  floating.    See  I  her  touch 

Glows  on  your  cheek,  whilst  aer  these  ancient  rocks 

Yon  tread  eznltingly.    The  soil  beneath 

Is  part  of  Freedom's  empire.    Here  the  hearty 

Unterrified  by  sword,  or  ftre,  or  chains^ 

Can  worship  as  it  lists :  no  tyrant  crownad 

Binds  man  in  vassalage,  and  frowning  bli^^ta 

The  free,  fair  buddings  of  the  mind. 

And  cheeks  the  course  of  august  Science, 

(With  a  thousand  triumphs  brilliant,)  and  easts  down 

Her  pale-browed  devotees  to  dangeons  drear. 

The  breath  of  gratitude  shall  from  our  lipa 

Ascend  for  all  our  mercies.    As  the  flowera 
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WUoh  Uoo«i«d  on  AABOif*!  rod,  yea,  fairer  Uat 
And  sw««ter,  are  the  words  of  gratitude 
That  gush  toward  HxAvxir  eineerely  from  the  heart. 
Back  to  the  skies  for  blessings  showered  shall  rise 
Our  hearts'  orisons^  praise  and  prayer  and  lore ; 
As  doth  the  Lake,  for  Mom's  rich,  rosy  lights 
Return  a  roey  splendor  baek  to  heaven. 


COMMEBCB      OF      THE     PEAIRIES. 


BT      WXZ,Z.XA1C     O, 


Fab  Away  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  setting  sun,  stretch 
our  vast  ^Western  Plains' — range  alike  of  the  red  num  ami  the  buffalo. 
But,  alas  for  poetry  and  romance!  the  spirit  of  commerce  has  penetrated 
even  here ;  and  now,  where  once  reigned  solitude  supreme,  or  at  best  the 
Indian  pursued  his  game  and  his  Musky  loves'  unmolested,  and  a  few 
hardy  mountain  men  and  French  traders  bartered  their  trinket-wares  for 
furs  and  pdtriea,  the  prairie-merchant  yearly  freights  his  inmiense  trains 
of  costly  goods  and  merchandise,  destined  for  the  &r-distant  settlements 
in  the  ffreat  valley  of  the  Salt  Lake,  Calilbmia,  and  New-Biexico.  The 
old  traders,  trappers,  and  voyageurSj  who  have  passed  the  better  part  of 
their  lives  alternately  tra^^ing  and  trading  in  these  regions,  sigh  at  the 
change  which  has  so  suddenly  come  over  the  spirit  of  their  dreams,  and 
utter  many  a  Mere  at  the  tumveaux-hommu  who  have  invaded  their  realm 
and  rights.  The  European  cockney  must  needs  complete  his  education 
by  a  trip  to  these  western  wilds,  and  in  his  'fitncy  ri^,'  equipped  with 
'Colt'  and  ^  Yager,'  now  shoots  buffalo  on  the  plains  with  as  much  noih- 
ckaUmu  as  though  he  were  killing  quail  on  his  own  preserves  at  home. 
Our  great  western  plains  and  mountains  are  no  longw  a  terra-incognita. 
They  are  points  of  commeroe  and  of  trade,  hunting-grounds  for  amateurl 
sportsmen,  and  trails  lor  tens  of  thousands  of  California  and  Oregon-bound' 
emigrants. 

For  the  inmiense  trade  and  commerce  of  the  prairies  St  Joseph  and 
Independenoe,  <»i  the  Missouri  river,  Ibrm  the  principal  outlets,  and  well 
deserve  the  name  of  ^prairie-ports.'  With  the  first  appearance  of  grass 
the  prairie-merchant  is  ready  to  take  up  the  line  of  march,  having  hud 
in  during  the  winter  hk  stodc  of  goods,  mules,  etc  Those  destined  Ibr 
New-Mexico  rendeivous  at  Ind^ndenoe,  while  St  Joseph  is  the  start- 
ing-iKHut  for  those  destined  for  the  Salt  Lake,  California,  and  Oregon. 
8iK^  of  our  readers  as  have  never  been  at  either  of  these  points  during 
the  months  of  April  and  May,  can  form  no  adequate  idea  of  the  scene 
there  presented  alb  such  a  season.  All  then  is  li^  stu*,  bustle,  and  confti- 
sioM.  Strange  scenes,  sights,  and  sounds  strike  the  eye  and  ear  at  every 
turn.  Once  across  the  Missouri  river,  and  then  and  there  oommenoea 
the  oi]fSiU2atioii  of  companies;  and  then,  too^  begins  in  earnest  camp- 
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life,  and  with  it  all  its  Btem  duties  as  well  as  its  pleasures.  Gontds  bsre 
to  be  formed  at  night,  and  guards  stationed.  Streams  are  to  be  bridged 
and  ferries  establi&ed.  And  thus  rolling  slowly  along,  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  a  day,  at  length  arrive  at  their  several  destiiuk 
tions  the  prairie-merchants.  Their  stocks  usually  consist  of  cloths  and 
domestics,  sugar  and  coffee,  together  with  a  sprinkling  of  '  liquors,'  and 
a  pretty  general  assortment  of  'sundries.'  These  are  soon  sold  out, 
sometimes  for  double  and  treble  first  cost ;  and  again,  before  winter  has 
well  set  in,  the  prairie-merchant  retraces  his  steps  to  the  States  to  lay  in 
a  fresh  stock,  and  be  off  again  in  the  spring.  If  he  returns  with  galore 
of  dollars,  he  is  *  in  luck ;'  if  not,  he  hopes  to  do  better  next  time.  He 
is  a  bold  and  hardy  adventurer,  shrewd  at  a  trade,  and  keen  as  the  Uade 
in  his  belt. 

Such  is  the  prairie-merchant,  and  such  the  commerce  of  the  prairies, 
giving  occupation  as  it  does  to  hundreds  of  men,  consuming  each  year 
many  thousand  head  of  cattle  and  stock  in  its  transportation,  and  brin^ 
ing  into  our  Western  States  annually  a  large  amount  of  gold  and  silver. 
There  are  probably  at  the  present  time  near  ten  thousand  men  directlj 
engaged  in  this  trade,  while  it  requires  more  than  fifty  thousand  head 
of  cattle  and  mules  yearly  for  the  purpose  of  transportation.  We  have 
no  statistics  on  which  to  base  figures,  but  think  we  are  considerably 
within  the  marL 

Little  idea  has  the  merchant  doing  business  in  any  of  our  old  settled 
cities  of  the  trials  and  &tigues,  of  the  dangers  and  privations  which  the 
prairie-merchant  undergoes  ere  he  realizes  his  hard-earned  gains.  The 
one  orders  his  stock  of  goods  by  telegraph ;  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
rail-car  and  steam-boat  have  deposited  them  at  his  door,  ready  to  be 
placed  upon  his  shelves.  He  has  them  insured,  and  if  they  meet  with 
any  mishap,  in  a  few  days  more  they  are  replaced.  Prices-current  inform 
him  of  the  state  of  the  market,  of  a  rise  or  falL  But  the  other  wagons 
his  over  a  long  and  almost  interminable  desert,  over  streams  and  .by  lonely 
trails  through  the  country  of  hostile  and  predatory  bands  of  Indians^ 
guarding  them  with  the  rifie.  His  own  vigilance  and  watchfulness  must 
be  his  insurers — his  own  judgment  his  pnce-current 
^  To-day  you  may  see  the  prairie-merchant  lounging  about  the  steps  of 
#  'The  Planters"  at  St.  Louis — whither  he  has  gone  to  lay  in  his  stock  of 
goods — expensively,  although  carelessly  dressed,  and  wearing  a  profusion 
of  gold  chams,  rings,  etc,  with  altogether  a  devil-may-care  air  about  him. 
When  in  the  city,  he  spends  his  money  freely,  and  goes  in  for  *  seeing 
the  town.'  A  few  weeks  later,  go  to  St.  Joseph  or  independence,  and 
YOU  will  find  it  difficult  to  recognize  him  in  his  prairie  garb:  broad 
beaver,  red  fiannel  shirt,  fringed  hunting-coat,  an  inunense  red  silk  scarf 
bound  about  his  waist,  and  in  place  of  the  gold  chains  and  rings,  wear- 
ing now  any  quantity  of  shooting-irons,  kmves,  etc.  But  wherever  you 
find  him,  there  is  stiU  the  same  devil-may-care  air  about  him,  and  he  la 
ever  the  gentleman.  There  is  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  broad 
prairie  that  gives  to  those  who  make  it  their  home  an  air  of  boldness 
and  independence.  The  wild  mustang  of  the  plain  has  a  stride  and  a 
step  which  the  farm-bred  steed  never  acquires.  So  it  is  with  the  prairie 
man.    You  would  know  him  by  lus  bearing  wherever  he  might  be. 
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Tia  the  same,  whether  he  watches  by  his  solitaiy  camp-fire  on  the  plains, 
or  revels  amid  the  pleasures  of  ih^  fandango  ol  Santa  F6. 

There  is  a  wild  niscination  in  prairie-life,  and  few  who  have  tasted  it 
for  any  length  of  time  ever  give  it  up.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  mountain- 
eer returning  to  the  settlements  to  live  f  or  who  ever  heard  of  a  prairie- 
merchant  forsaking  his  vocation  to  follow  his  calling  in  the  States  ?  Each 
year  a  few  get '  rubbed  out'  by  the  tomahawks  of  we  treacherous  Indian, 
or  *go  under,'  to  adopt  their  own  expressive  yocabulary.  But  little  care 
they :  it  is  all  one  to  them.  St.  Brain,  the  elder  Bent,  Black  Harris,  Bill 
Williams,  (}oodyear — all  noted  prairie-men — have  one  by  one,  in  the 
last  few  years,  *gone  imder.'  But  few,  very  few,  of  the  old  set  now 
remain.  Poor  Ruxton,  the  lamented  author  of  that  spirited  book,  'Life 
in  the  Far  West,'  could  he  revisit  the  scene  of  his  sojoumings,  would 
find  now  but  few  of  his  old  companions.  He  would  find  others  than 
Killbucke  and  La  Bont6  camping  in  his  favorite  '  Bayou  Salade.'  Old 
Bridger  yet  occupies  his  fort ;  Kit  Carson  still  ranges  about  Santa  F6 ;  a 
remnant  of  the  Robidaux  yet  trade  on  the  Big  l^atte.  Yet  are  these 
but  some  of  the  relics  of  the  old  set  A  few  years  more,  and  none  will 
be  left  to  tell  the  tale. 

Twin-brother  to  the  prairie-man  is  the  mountaineer,  the  trader  and 
trapper  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  As  you  ascend  the  Missouri  river  in 
the  month  of  June,  you  may  meet  him  with  his  Mackinac  boat  loaded 
with  furs  and  peltries  intended  for  the  market  of  St  Louis.  When  the 
melting  of  snow  and  ice  on  the  moimtains  swells  the  various  tributaries 
of  the  Missouri,  which  takes  place  generally  in  the  month  of  June,  from 
the  various  posts  away  up  on  the  Bis  Platte  and  the  Yellowstone,  he 
shoves  into  the  rapid  current  with  his  frail  bateau  or  Mackinac  boat, 
seeking  a  market  H>r  his  peltries.  Down  the  Big  Platte  and  the  Yellow- 
stone, and  down  the  Missouri,  over  sand-bars  and  shallows,  over  sna^ 
and  sawyers,  he  drifts  with  the  rapid  current  A  little  dried  bufUo 
meat,  a  few  pounds  of  fiour,  or  hanl  bread,  comprise  his  stock  of  pro- 
visions for  the  long  and  perilous  journey.  And  thus  for  a  thousana  or 
fifteen  hundred  nmes  he  floats  along.  The  lofty  cotton-wood  trees  wave 
their  branches  above  him ;  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Missouri,  on  whose 
bosom  he  floats,  seethe,  and  boil,  and  eddy  beneath  him.  Amid  all  the* 
hardships  and  perils  of  the  journey  he  proceeds  cheerfrdly  and  gaily, 
merrily  chanting  the  Canadian  boat-song  as  he  goes.  Perhaps  for  years 
he  has  not  visit^  the  frontier  settlements  of  the  States.  In  such  case, 
deep  and  long^  protracted  are  the  orgies  on  his  arrival  at  the  out-jposta  of 
civilization.  Liquor  flows  like  water,  and  cards  and  dice  are  m  huge 
requisition.  Soon  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  purse,  and  knives,  and  pis- 
tols, and  even  clothing,  are  pawned  to  secure  his  return  outfit 

Yet,  under  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  all  these  things  are  chang- 
ing rapidly.  Steam-boats  now  ascend  as  &r  up  as  the  Yellowstone,  and 
return  laden  with  the  result  of  mountain  traffic 

The  trade  of  the  Far  West  becomes  day  by  day  of  more  importance. 
It  has  built  up,  in  a  measure,  the  great  western  emporium,  the  city  of 
St  Louis.  Twenty  years  ago,  and  St  Louis  was  an  old  French  trading- 
post  and  rendezvous  for  prairie  and  mountain  men,  containing  only  a  few 
hundred  houses.    Now  it  is  a  city  of  more  than  eighty  thousand  inhab- 
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itants;  lofty  waie-JioiiaeB  aad  Btatel;f  maoaoDS  have  tpnuiflr  iip  fife 


magic;  hundreds  of  nohle  stoamen  line  ker  ijoays;  her 
with  life  and  bosinefls.  Under  its  influence  Independence  haa  srowB  to 
be  a  thriving  place  of  several  thousand  inhabitants,  while  in  haff  a  doMo 
years  St  Joseph  has  grown  to  be  a  prosperous  cii^. 

The  telegraph-wire  will  soon  stretch  from  the  lliasoari  iiTer  to  tlie 
Rocky  Moontiuns,  bearing  the  lightning  measenger  quicker  than  thought; 
the  steam-engine  with  its  shrill  whistle  will  ere  long  startle  the  boffido 
^ni  his  range.  Adieu,  then,  to  the  poetry  and  romance  of  the  praiiieal 
Adieu,  then,  to  the  strange  characters  that  now  make  them  their  home. 


JITDIAK         TBIUMFH-aOVa 
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Tn  shore,  the  ihore^ 

Tlie  pebbly  Mnd, 
Th%  birchen  door, 

The  leafv  land. 
The  eurred  eanoe, 

The  wlffwam  fit. 
The  wavuet  bloe. 

The  pine-tree  spire  I 
Ho,  hoi  ho^  hoi  I'm  home  sgain, 
Kor  dripped  the  plashing  oar  in  Taint 

The  son,  the  son. 

The  mountain  eone^ 
^e  smoke-wreath  don. 
The  oak  o'erthrown, 
The  ripple  danee, 

The  hemlock  shade^ 
The  wildering  fflasce 
Of  dark-eyea  maidl 
Ho,  hoi  my  Huron  home  again ; 
Nor  went  the  warrior  forth  in  Tsinl 


He  eame,  he  earner 

The  hunter  pale^ 
"Wiih  flag  and  flame 

And  fearieks  traU ; 
With  ffleaming  gun, 

Gold  bayonet 
And  plume  upon 

His  helm  of  jet! 
Ho,  ho !  he  will  not  oome  agaiB  1^ 
The  Huron  kniyes  rang  not  in  yaia 
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I  led,  I  led 

My  batUe-train, 
Wit&  serpent  tread. 

O'er  hfll  and  plain; 
My  battle-band 
*  Soft  moooasin'd, 

Wherf  flowers  were  fanned 
Bj  eveninff's  wind: 
Ho^  bol  my  syWan  norne  again! 
We  did  not  bend  the  bow  in  vain  I 


We  meU  we  met 
At  set  of  sun. 
And  red  and  wet 

Were  knife  and  gnn ; 
Oh  I  red  and  wet^ 

And  clotted  o'er 
With  locks  of  jet 
And  drops  of  gore  I 
HOy  hoi  mj  forest  home  again  1 
The  hatchet  did  not  drip  in  vain! 


It  rang;  it  rang. 

The  deadly  blow, 
With  yigoroos  clang; 

From  foe  to  foe ; 
And  dark  the  cloud 

As  pall  of  hearse, 
And  neree  and  load 

The  battle  curse  I 
Ho,  ho  I  my  woodland  home  again  1 
They  clutched  the  Indian's  throat  in  yain  1 


rrwas  done;  well  done. 

Mid  crimson  rain. 
The  conflict  won; 

Th*  inyader  slain; 
And  homeward  now, 
With  captiye  pale. 
We  gnide  the  prow 
And  ride  the  trail: 
Ho,  ho  I  our  birchen  home  again  I 
We  did  not  track  the  wolf  in  yain! 


Ho,  ho  1  ho,  ho  1 

Let  youth  and  sire 
Make  midnight  glow 

With  fagotfire : 
Unslring  the  bow, 

Waye  hatchet  bright: 
The  captiye  foe 

Shall  bum  to-night: 
Hfi^  ho!  ho^  ho!  I'm  home  again! 
TIm  Huron  does  not  fight  in  yain! 
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A       THOUGHT 

w  n  I  I  a    aotvo    VT    txb    oatbksSiZ.   sv   VLiAaAV*    ooMPAvr. 

*  HiGD  mountains  are  a  feeline/  but  the  heart 
Knows  higher,  holier  heights^  where  it  ean  rise^ 
And  mounting  to  the  empyrean  of  their  ekie% 
Can  happy  be. 

O  AsvTE,  lofty  Soul  1  if  I  misht  rise  with  thee^ 

Thy  spirit  with  my  spirit^  nand  in  hand. 
Then  might  I  hope  Love's  Promised  Land  to  lee^ 
Content  with  thee  I 


S.    R.   J. 


A     CHAPTER     ON     SNAKES. 


^ComrLTAEi  fllms  et  nnnpcre  ▼oetbiis  tngiiet.*  :i*»xx.xra. 


'  A^sxAKB  in  the  grass ^  is  a  plain  expressive  proverb,  signifpnc  fraud- 
ulent dealing,  danger  and  surprise ;  but  notwithstanding,  as  with  head 
erect,  the  snake  glides  noiselessly  and  gracefully  over  nature^s  carpet,  it 
is  the  possessor  of  no  little  beauty,  of  praiseworthy  cunning,  and  of 
double-tongued  wisdom. 

Since  the  day  when  its  changing  skin  was  made  the  fit  receptacle  of 

0*16  who  i  With  in^McUon  deep 

OoiuiderBd  erery  croeUire  uhlch  of  sU 
Moat  opportane  might  aerre  bit  wilet, 
Who  led  EvB,  oar  credoloas  mother,  to  the  tree 
Of  prohibitlcn,  root  of  sU  oar  woe,' 

has  a  war  of  extermination  been  waged  against  this  peace-loving,  cow- 
ardly, dangerous  enemy  of  our  race. 

The  feelings  of  hatred  and  revenge  with  which  old  Adam  first  burned, 
when  he  saw  the  wily  destroyer  of  his  peace  creep  away  to  his  hidings 
place,  still  characterize  his  descendants ;  and  no  retreat  is  safe  for  the 
hateful  snake,  who  must  *  in  horrid  shade  or  dismal  den*  rear  its  creeping 
ofi&pring  and  seek  its  pitiless  prev* 

Moving  with  noiseless,  rapid  haste,  upon  its  belly  shall  it  go  till  the 
crack  of  doom,  bearing,  by  some  mystery  unfathomable  and  unsought, 
the  first  curse  ever  uttered:  strange  companion  of  those  who  stood 
arraigned  before  that  awful  Judos  who  comes  but  once  again  to  question 
and  condemn. 

The  all-potent  charms  which  lie  over  and  around  the  regions  of  Snake- 
dom  let  me  strive  to  break,  in  spite  of  snapping  fimgs,  of  hissing  tongues 
and  rattling  tails.  With  Indian  gourd-flute  and  hag  I  will  i>lay  the 
magician  witli  this  chief  character  in  the  first  act  of  life's  drama,  and 
shake  out  fold  after  fold  in  which,  with  a  becoming  shame-ficedness,  he 
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vainly  endeayors  to  hide  his  diminished  head.  Fear  not  for  my  safety) 
for  I  will  charm  so  wisely,  that  all  snaky  ears  shall  he  made  visible  and 
stand  on  end,  and  each  deaf  adder,  on  the  very  tiptoe  of  expectation^ 
await  my  imperious  will  and  pleasure,  until  I  have  set  forth  the  hidden 
merits  of  this  persecuted,  this  tortuous,  this  well-nigh  extinct  race. 

Let  no  Gypsy  call  me  Lavengro  and  snake-tamer,  appellatives  now 
passing  away,  as  the  unripe  conceptions  of  one  who  has  earned  a  name 
which  ne  cannot  easily  destroy ;  but  I  will  boast  proudly  of  my  invincible 
grandsire,  who  adorned  his  bed-room  with  no  mean  trophies  of  his  stout 
club  and  fearless  heart,  who  alwajrs  swore  by  St.  Patrick,  whose  very  eye 
was  '  bloody  murdher  to  the  bastes,  and  whose  brawny  arm  freed,  ever- 
lastingly, the  ould  counthrie  of  the  desateful  sarpints  and  all  other  rep- 
tilious  hanimils.' 

Who  can  see  nothing  to  admire  in  the  grace  of  motion,  the  transparent 
texture,  the  regularity  of  scales,  the  sleek  glossy  appearance  of  this  out- 
cast firbm  humanity's  pale  9  A  link  in  the  chain  of  created  beings,  it 
must  exist  for  some  wise  and  useful  purpose,  and  although  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  defence, 

Holds  such  enmitj  with  the  blood  of  man. 
HuU  iwift  as  quicksUrer  it  courses  through 
The  DAtoral  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body;' 

yet  it  never  strikes  unless  for  the  preservation  of  life,  disturbed  in  its 
hiding-place  by  its  mortal  foe.  The  wisdom  that  hves  in  the  piercing 
eye  oi  the  snake,  the  cunning  and  contrivance  manifested  in  securing  its 
prey,  and  in  keeping  far  from  the  sight  of  its  pitiless  destroyer,  man,  are 
surely  deserving  some  consideration. 

The  food  of  me  snake  i&  no  drain  on  nature's  store ;  and  its  habitation, 
the  waste  places  of  the  earth.  It  never  crosses  man's  path  unless  im- 
pelled by  hunger,  and  even  then  minds  its  own  business,  if  not  opposed. 
If  it  does  bear  a  mark  like  Cain's,  tempting  every  one  to  seek  its  life, 
yet  may  we  not  allow  it  some  prudence  in  often  securing  the  first  blow? 
A  snaky  character  is  not  the  worst,  and  since  'live  and  let  live'  is  its 
motto,  I  could  wish  it  had  more  imitators. 

Commentators  vainly  attempt  to  agree  upon  even  the  probability  that 
Noah  received  this  creeping  thing  into  the  Ark :  the  one  party  learnedly, 
and  with  no  lack  of  di^ty,  affirming  that  the  whole  tribe  was  compelled 
to  sink  or  swim ;  while  the  opposite  side  urge,  with  equal  wisdom  and 
a  more  righteous  zeal,  the  possibility  of  at  least  two  sustaining  them- 
selves in  some  hollow  and  useless  timber,  thrown  aside  by  the  builders, 
and  which  of  course  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  great  deep.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  no  Kilkenny  cats  were  ever  more  determined  to  arrive  at  the  end 
of  the  controversy,  and  also,  that  no  new  sect  has  as  yet  arisen  from 
these  wonderful  and  astonishing  discoveries. 

Profane  history  is  almost  silent  as  to  the  progress,  yea,  even  the  veiy 
existence  of  the  serpent.  For  long  centuries  it  has  lived  in  undisturbed 
solitude,  an  exile  from  the  category  of  fish  and  flesh ;  by  some  strange 
conglomeration  of  human  ideas,  the  sufiering  victim  of  religious  preju- 
dice, and  the  detestable  object  that  seems  ever  desirous  to  Uterally  bite 
our  heels,  while  we  bruise  its  head. 
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Tbe  Father  of  Wgtory  tells  w  tluit  snakes  were  once  the  welcome  food 
of  the  fiEunishiiu^  horses  of  the  army  of  Cyrus ;  and  Pliny,  whose  renidtj 
we  do  not  sec  fit  to  questKMi,  relates  the  almost  incredible  story  of  one 
measuring  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  in  whose  rapacious  maw  whofe 
battalions  had  been  forced  to  take  quarters;  that  battering-rams  were 
employed  against  it,  and  that  an  oration,  by  a  royal  decree,  was  made  to 
celebrate  its  defeat 

With  his  tail  in  his  mouth,  the  snake,  in  Egypt,  is  the  symbol  of 
eternity,  and  is  considered  no  unimportant  hieroglyphic  by  the  anti- 
quary who  would  decipher  the  hidden  signification  ci  those  sttange 
enaracters  that  mar  the  beauty  of  old  Gecrops*  head,  or  of  some  tower- 
ing obelisk  or  massy  pyramid.  In  India,  this  symbol  becomes  a  plain 
fact  The  circle  embraces  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  sweeping  through 
the  whole  mythology,  from  Mahadeo,  the  serpent's  god,  and  Dooi^gfaa, 
his  consort,  bedecked  with  coils  of  snakes  in  the  stead  of  jewels  and 
charms,  and  attended  by  the  great  Boyuna,  the  admiration  of  CSeylop^ 
and  the  huge  Jiboya  of  Java,  until  it  readies  the  hundred-headed  monater^ 
who  upholds  and  defends  the  snake  of  all  snakes  that  rules  the  universe^ 
together  with  a  twin-brother,  whose  never-ending  task  is  to  chum  the 
waters  of  immortality. 

The  Grecian  empire,  the  cradle  of  science,  at  whose  bloody  birth  the 
hydra-headed  dragon  made  such  fell  resistance,  might  have  been  yet 
in  embryo  but  for  those  wonderful  teeth  of  fabled  story,  which  assisted 
old  Cadmus  in  his  great  undertaking;  and  in  this  connection  let  me  not 
forget  Hermione,  and  the  reputed  &ther  of  the  hero  of  the  €k>rdian  knot 
The  Augean  stables  would  yet  be  uncleaned,  the  Nem«an  lion  still  roar, 
the  dog  Cerberus  never  have  visited  the  light  of  upper  day,  but  for  the 
interposition  of  the  gods,  who  saved  the  infant  Hercules  firom  Juno'a 
cruel  avengers. 

No  mean  part  has  this  outcast  been  acting  in  the  world's  history,  daring 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  empires,  or  boldly  attacking  and  depopulating 
whole  neighborhoods  with  its  hundred  heads;  now  in  the  shape  of  the 
Lem^an  hydra  on  land,  and  at  last  the  great  sea-serpent,  the  creature 
of  fancy  and  of  dread,  ploughing  the  briny  deep,  lashing  it  into  foam,  and 
leviathan-like,  making  the  sea  to  boil  like  a  not 

ItB  massy  folds  and  circling  spires  adorn  tne  most  remarkaUe  group 
of  sculpture  ever  carved,  La^dn  and  his  ill-fated  sons ;  to  the  heaven, 
the  fearful  embodiment  of  the  fate  of  the  rash  opposer  of  his  country's 
gods,  but  to  us,  convincing  proof  of  the  triumph  of  art  over  foncy's  sense- 
less dream. 

*As  wise  as  serpents^  was  the  motto  of  the  enigmatic  Cadudus,  the 
emblem  of  prudence  and  diligence,  and  the  attribute  of  as  arrant  a  thief 
as  ever  stole,  although  the  patron  saint  of  business  and  commerce. 

A  prominent  actor  in  the  wild  mythology  of  the  days  of  Jove,  a  less  im- 
portant figure  does  his  snakeship  cut  in  modem  times.  Seldom  visible, 
save  as  the  ornament  of  an  elaborate  piece  of  fency-work,  or  the  dis- 
tinguishing stamp  of  a  Mexican  coin,  or  may  be  the  haunting  vision  of 
a  night-mare,  he  sleeps  unmolested  in  his  mountain  bed.  No  Gordon 
head  can  restore  to  their  former  number  the  diminishing  progeny  of  that 
innumerable  brood  which  infested  the  Lybian  sands.    Snake-charmem 
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have  lost  their  occupatioii,  with  the  PBylli  and  Mannarides  of  Oato*B 
time: 

*  Sam  B  at  wbote  Toioo, 

SpeB-booiid,  the  dtead  Qtt^avMu  laj.' 

If  we  except  the  luring  hiss  of  that  old  Prince  oi  Serpents,  who  still 

*  Makes  Intridtie  Mem  •tndghi 
To  mladUef  swift,' 

the  horrid  voice  of  the  snake  is  well-nigh  hushed,  save  to  the  ear  of  the 
hardy  pioneer  who  leads  far  before  his  brethren  into  the  western  wilds, 
and  dares  to  invade  his  dangerous  hiding-place. 

But  enough  of  snakes.  May  they  continue  to  slip  their  transparent 
coats  as  easily  as  did  Juliet  the  glove  that  Romeo  wished  to  be ;  and 
may  you  and  I  never  experience  the  numbing  influence  of  that  charm 
which  sleeps  in  the  fiery  eye,  or  be  subjected  to  the  mighty  power  of 
that  spell  which  shall  hold  fast  far  ever  the  fool-hardy  victims  of  *  the 
worm  that  never  dies.' 


y.  s. 


THB         PILOT 


Bt  the  li|[ht  of  the  storm  when  the  stars  waxed  dim, 
Still  saued  the  proud  barque  o'er  the  desolate  sea; 
Though  the  moan  of  the  gale,  like  a  fimeral  hymn. 

Swelled  up  from  the  breakers  that  foamed  on  her  lee. 
What  though  all  in  tatters  streamed  pennon  and  sail, 
The  ffloom  of  the  midnight,  the  tempest's  red  glare, 
The  boding  biid's  cry,  ringing  out  o'er  Hie  gale, 
The  heart  of  her  pilot  knew  never  despair : 
But  bravely  his  shout 
Bang  cheerily  out: 
*  United  for  ever  her  timbers  shall  be ; 
Not  a  line  shall  be  parted. 
Not  a  plank  shall  be  started ; 

If  perish  we  must, 
We  will  founder  at  sea  I ' 
Still  sailed  the  proud  barque  o'er  the  desolate  sea. 

By  the  light  of  the  stars,  when  the  tempest  had  fled. 
Still  saued  the  proud  barque  o'er  the  desolate  sea ; 
But  their  halo  of  glory  encompassed  the  dead : 
The  pilot  was  gone,  but  the  vessel  was  free. 
No  more  on  the  tempest  his  voice  shall  be  heard. 
No  more  on  the  waters  his  footsteps  shall  be ; 
His  dirge  is  the  cry  of  the  low  ocean-bird. 
His  grave  and  his  glory  the  hearts  of  the  free. 
And  the  voice  of  their  shout 
Rings  cheerily  out: 
'  United  for  ever  their  triumph  eliall  be ! 
The  fame  that  was  brightest, 
The  stars  that  are  lightest. 

If  perish  they  must, 
They  shall  set  in  the  sea ! ' 
Still  sails  the  proud  barque  o'er  the  desolate  aea.  l.  j.  bati*. 
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A     Tovouii     TO     lit: 

DSOXCATSD     TO     TDOSS    WSO     JUSTIVT     AUXLT     VOB    •▲!■ 


A  TOHoinB  TO  LR I    Who  eoiDM^  who  eome% 
To  hire  this  loud  and  resUeM  thing  f 

Yoa  call  for  tminpeta,  fifeit  and  drumfl» 
When  war*a  fell  storm  is  gathering ; 

But  when  did  tmropet^  drum,  or  fife^ 
Bassoon  or  bag-pipe,  ever  jet 

Ayail  like  this  in  scenes  of  strife  f 

A  TOMOUB  TO  LIT  I  —  1  TOZTOVB  TO  LR ! 

Art  i\€u  the  man  of  practised  gaile, 

Whom  moral  triflers  name  a  cheat? 
Is  all  that  /A«y  deem  gross  and  vile 

In  thy  sound  judgment  fair  and  sweet  f 
Is  thine  a  load  of  guilt  untold  f 

Are  heart  and  conscience  black  as  jet  f 
Fear  not^  if  thou  hast  goods  or  gold : 

A  ToirauB  to  let  1  — a  tonoub  to  let 

Hast  Hum  withheld  a  brother's  right, 
And  stained  thy  hand  with  ink  or  blood  f 

Pillaged  and  fired  a  house  by  night, 
Or  spoiled  young  yirtue*s  bloom  and  bud  t 

Those  noble  works  thou  shalt  not  rue, 
If  thou  canst  cash  or  credit  get: 

We  still  may  swear  or  buy  thee  through : 

A  TOItOUB  TO  LET  I  — A  TOMQVB  TO  LKT  I 

What  though  some  stubborn  witness  rise^ 
A  man  of  rude  and  rustic  ways ; 

Some  quaint,  strange  fool  that  neyer  liei^ 
But  prates  of  justice,  kneels  and  prays? 

Should  his  plain  statement  threaten  woe^ 
Thou  shalt  not  dread  the  yerbal  net : 

We  two  will  rend  and  yez  him  so: 

A  TOMOUB  TO  LR  !  — A  TOXODB  TO  LR  I 

If  Jhidg«  and  jury  both  condemn. 
Pressing  thy  freedom  or  thy  throat, 

No  hurt  wall  reach  thy  garment's  hem 
If  thou  haye  kept  thy  purse  or  yote. 

Stem  goyemors  grow  bland  or  blind 
When  ihne  before  their  eyes  are  set. 

As  thou,  sent  forth  from  gaoX  shalt  find : 

A  TOnOUB  TO  LR  I  —  A  TOMOUX  TO  LIT 

Nor  shalt  thon  wither  in  the  shade. 
When  rescued  from  despotic  laws : 

Thou  shalt  the  purest  then  upbraid. 
And  win  the  people's  warm  applauM. 
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Thoa  then  sluilt  leetoi^  preaeh,  deelaim, 

Become  the  ladies*  pride  and  pet ; 
Shalt  tarn  to  coin  past  deeds  of  shame^ 

And  haye  thyseu  a  tongue  to  let. 

Ye  too  that  onlj  mu9e  on  erime^ 

Afraid  lest  men  joar  acts  discoyer, 
Come,  freel  J  name  jonr  place  and  time^ 

And  let  ns  talk  9uek  matters  oyer. 
Strong  hints^  jou  know,  mast  serye  before^ 

Lest  we  yoar  lawless  deeds  abet: 
Trae  knowledge  is  forbidden  lore : 

A  TOKGUX  TO  LIT  I  — A  TOKGUB  TO  UT  I 

And  mark,  what  we  with  jo j  oonfee^ 

That,  since  it  touched  a  wisdom-tooth. 
This  tongue  has  learned,  with  bold  address^ 

To  speak  all  earthly  Uiings  but — truth; 
If  that  base  weakness  once  appear 

In  one  whom  angrj  foes  beset, 
He  must  not  hope  to  shield  it  here : 

A  TOHOUB  TO  UT  I  — A  TONOUX  TO  LR! 


DESULTORT     THOUGHTS 

OK  W  O  O  D  >  X  N  O  B  Ay  X  N  O  AKD  WOOD. CUT   PBIHTXVO. 

Althoucfh  writing  for  the  press  is  not  always  a  labor  of  loye,  it  has 
its  pleasant  as  well  as  unpleasant  phases ;  and  ii  historical  or  philosophi- 
ad  research,  profound  inyestigation  of  cause  and  effect,  or  ar^mentative 
disquisitions,  are  laborious  and  oppressive  to  the  brain  of  him  who  un- 
dertakes the  task,  he  occasionally  seeks  relief  and  finds  his  reward  in 
writing  for  the  mere  amusement  or  the  instruction,  in  some  matter  of 
every-day  life,  of  the  reader.  Yet  perhaps  the  pleasantest  kind  of  writ- 
ing on  which  a  man  can  employ  his  pen,  is  that  in  which  he  can  at  the 
same  time  please  and  instruct  We  natter  ourselves  with  the  idea  that 
under  the  caption  which  heads  this  article,  we  may  perhaps  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  attain  this  desirable  object :  at  all  events,  we  wul  try. 

If  it  be  true  (as  it  undoubtedly  is)  that  one  half  of  the  world  does  not 
know  how  the  other  half  lives,  it  is  as  certainly  true  that  three-fourths 
of  the  world  have  but  a  very  fiunt  idea  how  very  many  of  the  things 
which  are  didly  in  their  possession,  or  under  their  immediate  observation, 
are  made  or 'procured.  And  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  very  limited 
knowledge,  that  there  are  such  awkwardly  long  pauses  in  the  conversation 
in  a  mixed  party,  when  '  the  weather '  and  *  the  latest  news '  have  been 
discussed. 

We  propose  now  to  have  a  little  friendly  gossip  with  our  readers  on  a 
subject  which  is  far  better  known  than  understood,  namely:  Wood- 
Eiufraving^  and  Printing  from  Wood-EngravingB. 

The  art  of  engraving  on  wood,  although  ooeval  with  the  art  of  print- 
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ing,  (for  indeed  the  first  fount  of  letten  with  whioh  books  were  printed 
were  neither  more  nor  loss  than  a  series  of  wood-cuts^  and  the  Climeae, 
who  were  the  earliest  printers,  engrave  the  matter  of  their  bookB  on 
wood,  and  print  one  page  at  a  time,  at  the  present  day,)  did  not  prog^reas 
so  fast,  attain  to  a  like  degree  of  excellence,  or  become  of  such  impor- 
tance, as  the  more  expensive  art  of  engraving  on  copper  or  steel :  in  nct^ 
there  were  but  few  who  attained  to  excellence  in  the  art,  nor  did  it  ocane 
into  general  use,  until  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century. 

The  Germans  were  probably  the  best  wood-engravere,  in  the  in&ncj 
of  the  art.  So  rapidly,  however,  has  the  use  of  wood-enffravings  in- 
creased of  late,  and  so  universally  are  they  now  used,  and  to  such  a 
variety  of  purposes  is  wood-engraving  now  applied,  that  no  one  who 
possesses  any  of  the  comforts  of  life  can  be  without  some  specimena 
of  it. 

Not  only  is  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  illustrations  of  the  books 
and  pa|)er8  which  instruct  and  entertain  your  household  printed  from 
engravings  on  wood,  but  the  patterns  which  make  your  plates,  dishes, 
cups,  etc,  pictorial,  are  engraved  on  wood,  printed,  and  then  burnt  in. 
The  roses  and  lilies  which  convert  your  parlor  into  a  bower,  were  engraved 
on  wood  before  they  could  be  printed  on  the  paper  which  now  covers 
the  walls.  Those  mysterious  deWces  which  variegate  your  wife's  dresa, 
(and  which,  by  the  bye,  has  often  furnished  you  with  matter  for  specu- 
lation as  to  what  they  could  possibly  be  intended  to  represent,)  which 
she  declares  are  so  *  exceedingly  pretty,'  were  first  drawn,  then  engraved 
on,  and  finally  printed  from  wooden  blocks.  Ten  to  one  if  the  laoel  on 
your  pill-box  was  not  printed  from  wood :  nay,  so  universal  has  become 
the  use  of  wood-engravings  that  (if  you  happened  to  be  rocked  in  a 
wooden  cradle)  it  may  be  said  of  it,  as  it  is  said  of  taxation  in  England, 
*from  the  cradle  to  the  coffin  we  are  encompassed  with  wood ! ' 

But  it  is  with  that  branch  of  tlic  art  which  is  applied  to  the  illustrat- 
ing of  our  books  and  papers  with  which  we  have  to  do  in  this  article. 
This  is  by  far  the  finest  branch ;  and  to  such  a  degree  and  beauty  has  it 
been  brought,  that  in  a  great  measure  it  supersedes  the  copper  and  steel 
engravings  which  used  formerly  to  be  employed  for  that  purpose.  And 
although  it  is  doubtful  whetlier  wood-engravmg  can  ever  be  brought  to 
equal  the  delicacy  of  the  plates,  in  skies,  or  other  portions  which  require 
exceedingly  fine  lines,  or  to  attain  the  softness  and  yet  depth  of  shade 
rendered  by  mezzotint,  yet  for  figures,  for  views  of  places  or  thincs,  for 
landscape,  and  especially  for  vignettes  of  the  most  exquisite  finish  and 
beauty,  wood-engravings  are  now  almost  universally  used.  It  is  true 
that  lithography  has  also  robbed  the  engraver  on  metal  of  a  largo  portion 
of  work ;  and  it  is  true  that  for  some  descriptions  of  representations  it  is 
superior  to  wood,  nay,  even  to  metal,  with  the  advantage  of  being  infi- 
nitely cheaper;  but  the  circimistances  that  wood-engravings  can  be  printed 
from,  in  connection  with  tvpe ;  that  they  can  1^  printed  from  much 
quicker,  and  consequently  cheaper ;  and  Uiat  they  can  be  duplicated  at  a 
very  trifling  cost,  while  lithographic  drawings  require  re-drawing  after  a 
certain,  or  rather  an  uncertain,  number  of  impressions  are  wonted  off; 
will  always  cause  wood-engravings  to  be  more  generally  used  than  any 
other  now  known. 
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But  now  to  describe  the  process  of  wood-engraving,  and  printing  from 
the  wood  so  engraved : 

The  wood  for  fine  engravinsB  is,  or  at  least  should  be,  box-wood,  of  the 
finest  quality,  perfectly  sound,  free  from  all  blemishes  or  defects,  and 
thoroughly  well  seasoned.  For  the  coarser  or  commoner  kinds  of  wood- 
cuts, cherry,  mahogany,  and  other  hard  woods  are  sometimes  used.  The 
wood  is  sawed  across  the  ^rain,  in  slices  of  about  the  height  of  type,  or  as 
printers  say,  *  about  type-high.'  These  shoes  of  wood  are  then  put  up 
m  racks  for  farther  seasoning,  presenting  an  appearance  somewhat  similar 
to  a  series  of  wooden  platters  put  up  to  drain  by  some  careful  cook  of 
the  last  century. 

When  the  wood  is  sufficiently  seasoned,  it  is  '  faced,'  i.  e.,  brought  per- 
fectly smooth  on  one  side,  which  is  then  '  the  face '  of  the  block,  and  is 
ready  for  the  artist 

The  artist,  who  makes  the  drawing,  generally  selects  the  wood  himself^ 
as  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  have  it  close-grained,  and  free  from  all 
imperfections.  lie  generally  chooses  a  block  but  little  larger  than  the 
engraving  is  to  be,  and  if  tne  design  is  larger  than 'can  be  got  on  one 
piece  of  wood,  two  pieces  have  to  be  joined,  the  eflfects  of  which  the 
obser\dng  reader  may  have  sometimes  seen  in  a  very  perceptible  white 
line  where  there  should  not  be  one. 

The  artist,  or  '  draughtsman,'  as  he  is  generally  called,  having  got  a 
piece  of  wood  to  his  mind,  commences  by  covering  the  face  of  it  with 
a  white  or  very  light  wash  :  this  is  the  *  ground.'  He  then  with  a  black- 
lead  pencil  draws  the  subject  or  desi^  which  is  to  be  engraved,  and 
colors  with  different  colored  washes  the  different  parts  of  the  picture, 
thereby  indicating  to  the  engraver  the  degree  of  light  or  shade  which  he 
wishes  the  engraving  to  present. 

If  the  drawing  thus  made  be  by  a  superior  draughtsman,  as  Dab- 
ley,  Wallin,  Doepler,  Bellew,  and  some  few  others,  who  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  profession  in  New- York,  it  is  of  itself  a  beautiful 
picture,  presenting  at  the  same  time  the  appearance  of  a  water-color 
and  pencil-drawing. 

Tlie  wood  now  passes  from  the  draughtsman  to  the  engraver,  whose 
province  it  is  to  render  faithfully  the  spuit  of  the  drawing  by  a  correct 
and  clean  engraving  or  cutting  of  the  wood. 

And  here  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  the  grand 
distinction  between  wood-engraving  and  copper  or  steel-engraving.  In 
the  former  all  the  light  points  are  cut  away,  only  those  lines  which  are 
to  appear  on  the  paper  being  left ;  while  in  engraving  on  metal  plates, 
the  linos  which  are  to  appear  are  cut  into  the  plate,  and  the  white,  or 
*  lights,'  are  left.  This  difference  is  owing  to  the  different  modes  in  which 
the  engraving  is  inked,  and  the  impression  is  taken.  In  the  wood- 
engraWng,  the  lines  which  form  the  picture  are  inked  by  a  roller  passing 
over  them,  and  the  impression  is  taken  by  a  fiat  surface,  the  white  parts 
of  the  picture  never  being  inked  at  all ;  whereas  in  printing  from  copper 
or  steel,  the  lines  which  form  the  picture  being  cut  in  the  plate,  the  mk 
is  forced  into  tliose  tn-graved  lines  with  a  small  ball ;  the  white  parts 
which  are  unavoidably  inked  in  doing  so  have  to  be  cleaned  before  the 
sheet  which  is  to  receive  the  impression  can  be  laid  on«    The  impression 
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18  given  bj  forciiig  the  plate  under  a  cylinder,  which  forcea  the  sheet  of 
paper  into  the  lines,  ana  thns  takes  the  ink. 

This  will  explain  how  it  is  that  wood-engrayinfls  can  be  work»d 
(printed)  with  type,  while  copper,  steel,  and  lithographic  engmYings  osn- 
not 

But  we  must  now  return  to  the  wood-engrav«r,  in  whoae  hands  the 
block  is  rapidly  becoming  a  '  cut' 

The  wood-engraver's  tools,  or  rather  to<^  (for  he  uses  but  one,)  oon*  . 
sists  of  what  is  technically  called  a  *  graver,^  It  is  something  like  a  thick 
trianffular-bladed  knife,  with  a  round  knobby  handle :  and  armed  with 
this  simple  and  single  instrument  alone,  and  that  skill,  taste,  and  perse- 
verance which  are  indispensable  to  any  thing  like  rank  in  his  proHmloii, 
he  cuts  out  the  smallest  possible  speck,  or  boldly  opens  out  the  ^lights' 
which  are  to  give  life  and  beauty  to  the  picture.  With  steady  and 
skilful  hand  he  cleans  out  the  delicate  lines  which  indicate  the  clear  and 
cloudless  sky,  the  tliunder^ving  cloud,  the  leafy  tree,  the  stately  build- 
ing, the  god-like  form  of  man,  or  the  more  tender  and  beauteous  out- 
line of  the  fairest  portion  of  humanity,  *  dear  delightful  Woman  I  * 

For  an  engraver  ever  to  rise  to  superior  excellence  in  his  profession,  he 
must  have  taste,  and  a  correct  perception  of  form  and  natural  beauty ; 
for  although  an  engraver  may  be  a  perfectly  correct  workman,  and  a 
clean  engraver  withal,  if  he  has  not  a  taste  for  drawing,  and  the  same 
natural  perception  of  form,  proportion,  perspective,  light,  shade,  and 
color,  which  are  essential  to  a  draughtsman  or  artist,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  subject  on  which  he  is  engaged  with  that  feeling  which 
is  necessary'  to  a  proper  rendering  of  the  draughtsman's  ideas.  The 
subject  may  have  been  drawn  with  the  utmost  freedom,  life  and  spirit, 
and  yet  come  out  of  the  engraver's  hands  stiff,  awkward  and  constrained. 
Such  a  man  bad  better  taw  wood  than  attempt  to  *  cut '  it :  he  may  suc- 
ceed at  the  former,  he  never  will  at  the  latter. 

The  taste  for  illustrated  books  has  increased  so  much  of  late,  and  the 
business  of  wood-engraving  is  so  extensive  in  this  city,  that  it  would  be 
impossible,  in  an  article  of  tliis  description,  to  attempt  to  name  all  those 
who  deserve  to  be  considered  excellent :  but  the  names  of  Bobbbtt  and 
Edmonds,  B.  F.  Childb,  Herrick,  Howland,  Lossikg  and  Barrttt, 
J.  W.  Orr,  J.  H.  Richardson,  Leslie,  Whitnet  and  Annin,  and 
Andrews  and  Levy,  are  among  the  most  eminent  which  this  city  can 
boast. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  business  of  wood-engraving  is  one 
which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  taste  and  ability  of  the  fair  sex,  many 
of  whom  in  Europe  have  attained  to  considerable  excellence,  some  for 
pleasure,  others  for  profit ;  even  ladies  of  title  have  not  disdained  to  handle 
the  graver,  and  we  remember  to  have  seen  specimens  of  their  handiwork, 
whicn  proved  that  *  the  titled  classes '  are  not  necessarily  useless  members 
of  society.  It  can  be  performed  in  a  parlor  without  making  a  tithe  of 
the  litter  caused  by  patch-work,  and  when  once  learned,  can  always  be 
done  at  home. 

The  wood  is  now  engraved,  but  it  has  still  to  be  printed  before  the 
public  can  see  the  result  of  the  labor  already  performed :  and  we  must 
now  introduce  the  reader  to  the  wood-cut  printer,  and  initiate  him  into 
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the  process  necessary  to  be  gone  through,  before  the  picture  will  present 
that  appearance  which  the  draughtsman  and  the  engraver  intended  it  to 
present 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  acute  reader,  for  whom  we  are 
now  writing,  has  seen  many  wood-engravings  which  appeared  very  light, 
or  *  gray,'  where  they  ouffht  to  have  appeared  black;  and  very  heavy,  and 
the  lines  very  thick  and  coarse  all  round  the  extremities,  where  they 
ought  to  have  appeared  so  light  and  fine  as  almost  to  have  gone  away 
into  nothing.  Now  it  is  ninety-nine  chances  to  one  that  this  &ulty  ap- 
pearance is  not  attributable  to  either  the  draughtsman  or  the  engraver. 
It  might  be  the  fault  of  the  person  who  printed  it,  or  it  might  be  the 
fault  of  the  publisher ;  but  it  is  most  likely  it  was  the  fault  of  the  person 
who  bouffht  the  book,  because  he  preferred  a  cheap  edition  to  a  good 
one.     We  will  explain. 

To  get  a  fJEur  and  correct  impression  from  a  wood-engraving,  it  is 
necessary  that  every  part  of  it  should  have  exactly  as  mudi  impression 
on  it  as  will  bring  off  the  lines  perfect,  and  no  more.  Now,  as  it  is  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  that  (without  any  preparation)  the  extremities 
of  the  cut  will  have  the  heaviest  impression,  and  the  centre  will  be  the 
lightest,  and  as  generally  the  darkest  part  of  the  subject  is  in  the  centre 
and  the  extremities  are  light,  it  is  necessary,  to  counteract  the  tendency 
before  mentioned,  and  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  that  the  cut  should 
undergo  the  process  of  bemg  *  made  ready.' 

But  as  the  term  *  making  ready'  may  be  rather  obscure  to  some  of 
my  readers,  and  as  I  really  do  wish  to  enlighten  them,  and  as  I  have  no 
idea  that  by  so  doing  I  shall  injure  the  craft,  I  will  inform  the  curioua 
reader  in  what  it  consists. 

In  the  first  place,  the  printer  proceeds  to  bring  the  cuts  to  one  perfect 
level,  and  as  there  is  sometimes  considerable  variation  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wood,  he  has  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  by  underlaying  the  cuts 
with  paper.  K  there  is  type  to  be  worked  with  the  cuts,  tibe  cuts  must 
be  brought  to  a  level  with  the  tjrpe.  Having  brought  the  cuts  to  a  level, 
the  printer  now  proceeds  to  overlay  them,  which  is  done  by  overlaying 
the  dark  parts  by  successive  thicknesses  of  paper  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  depth  of  shade  indicated  by  the  engraving,  and  cutting  out  the  light 
parts,  thus  increasing  the  impression  on  the  dark  or  solid  parts  and  de- 
creasing it  on  the  light  parts. 

Now  to  follow  accurately  everv  minute  object  in  the  picture,  cutting 
out  and  overlaying  it  in  the  precise  amount  required,  is  a  work  of  little 
less  skill  and  delicacy  than  engraving  itself^  and  the  man  who  is  a  good 
wood-cut  printer  must  have  judgment  and  a  taste  for  pictorial  represent- 
ations ;  and  many  of  the  engravers  and  draughtsmen  who  may  read  this 
will  feel  and  acknowledge  the  truth,  that  some  of  their  best  productions 
have  been  marred,  if  not  spoiled,  by  unskilfulness  in  the  printer  or  nifl^ 
gardliness  in  the  publisher.  None  but  those  who  understand  the  busi- 
ness can  fully  appreciate  the  immense  difference  between  the  appearance 
of  wood-engravings  which  are  carefully  made  ready  and  weU  worked, 
and  those  which  are  not  made  ready  and  are  carelessly  worked. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  m^Jcing  ready,  or  preparing  the  cut  tat 
printing,  is  really  of  as  much  importance  as  the  engraving  or  the  draw- 
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Id^  :  and  the  di-scorning  reader  will  also  ])erceive  that,  as  it  must  also  take 
.•M.iine  timo,  it  ailds  to  the  expt^nsc*  of  printing. 

jVs  all  ]irint«.'rs  an?  honest  men,  (this  is  an  axiom,)  when  a  wood-cut  la 
jilacc'd  in  his  hanrLs,  he  will  work  or  print  it  in  exact  proportiou  of  ez* 
oellence  to  the  price  paid.  Thu.%  if  the  puMisher  is  going  to  publish  a 
very  cheap  f\liti<>n  of  an  illustrated  work,  he  pays  nothing  for  making^ 
ready :  tlie  cuts  arc  merely  underhtid  or  U*velled,  and  the  reader  is  left  to 
guess  at  the  subject  of  the  dirsign.  If  he  is  going  to  Issue  a  moderate- 
priced  edition,  ho  will  pay  the  printer  a  *  nitMlenite  *  price  for  makin|^ 
ready  the  cuts,  antl  the  figures  liegin  to  emerge  from  the  chaoK  of  ink, 
and  the  reader  gt^ts  a  toleraMe  ]>erc<'ptir»n  of  what  the  artist  wished  him 
to  see;  Imt  if  the  publisher  vt.'ntun's  uiNtn  a  fink  ixlitiim,  and  wiU  pay 
for  the  time  necf^s^ary  to  pn){X'rly  make  them  n*iuly,  and  they  are  in- 
trusted to  a  conipt^tent  wurkman,  they  will  vie  with  copper-plate  en- 
gravings in  clearness  ^^  brightness,  and  in  general  beauty. 

Now  then,  whose  fault  is  it  if  woo<l-engnivings  do  not  look  well  f 
Publishers  would  rather  bring  out  goiKi  editions  than  bail,  if  the  public 
would  buy  them. 

We  feel  that  we  cannot  conclude  this  paper  better  than  by  rendering 
unto  Cxsar  the  tribute  due  to  Caesar,  or  in  other  words,  by  giving  the 
credit  which  is  justly  due  to  those  publislu-rs  who  endeavor  to  improve 
tlie  public  taste  by  publishing  the  lx*st  (H.litions  oi  illustrated  works,  and 
to  those  printers  who  take  sufficient  pride  in  tlieir  business  to  do  their 
utmost  to  improve  it. 

lliere  is  no  one  publishing-house  in  New- York  which  Wtter  deserFea 
to  stand  at  the  hejid  of  this  list  tlian  the  Amerit^an  Tract  Society,  com- 
monly cnlle<l  in  the  trade  *The  Tra<-t  IL)Um.','  for  there  is  no  other  house 
whicn  has  done  so  much  to  spread  abroail  (and  at  home)  a  taste  for  good 
printing.  Although  most  of  their  issues  are  small,  iMith  in  size  aud  in 
price,  and  a  great  many  are  printed  expressly  for  children,  they  are 
beautifully  pnnted;  good  pajier,  gfxxl  tyfH%  g«x>d  ink,  g«x)d  wood- 
engravings,  and  the  very  best  of  W4)rk  Ix'ing  Ujstoweil  on  them.  If 
these,  even  though  at  the  lowest  jKjssible  ])rioe.s  do  n*»t  cniatc  a  taste  for 
good  printing,  then  nothing  will.  All  honor  to  the  American  Tract 
Society,  and  to  Mr.  Brown,  the  careful  and  judicious  fonmian  of  the 
press-room,  under  whose  superintendence  tliis  tine  wood-cut  printing  is 
executed. 

Mr.  G.  P.  PuTXAM,  who  publishes  some  of  the  very  best  editions  of 

the  very  best  works,  deserves  to  l>e  r4*warded  l>y  a  very  large;  sale  for  the 

exceedingly  liberal  manner  in  which  he  br<)uglit  out  the  lK*st  eilition  ever 

published  of  the  works  of  Washixotox  Ik  vino.     They  are  «.»piou8ly 

illustrated,  the  diawings  by  Darlev,  the  engraving  by  tluf  U'st  engraver*, 

and  the  printing  by  tlie  best  printers  the  city  c<.>uld  pnKluce.     This  is 

only  one  of  the  many  good  books  he  f»ublishes.     Th«*re  is  no  individual 

publisher  in  the  city  who  gets  out  his  works  in  more  liljeral  style,  or  who 

has  done  more  to  encourage  a  taste  for  fine  printing,  than  CJko.  P.  I^utxam. 

Harper  and  Brothers,  a  firm  whose  name  is  known  ever}*  where,  and 

whose  business  is  immense*,  are  also  helpers  in  the  caus(\     Their  Illua- 

trated  Bible,  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  Monthly  M:igazine,  and  other 

illuatjrated  publications,  are  doing  their  share  in  cultivating  the  tastes  as 
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well  as  improTing  ihe  minds  of  the  people.  They  print  all  their  own 
works. 

The  Brothers  Afpleton,  in  Broadway,  have  issued  many  works  which 
have  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  their  enterprise,  liberality,  and 
good  taste.  Among  the  most  striking  of  these  are  Halleck^s  illustrated 
*  Poems,'  Bishop  W ainwrioht's  *  L^d  of  Bondage,'  and  the  *  Knick- 
Enacks  from  an  Editor's  Table,'  recently  published. 

Mr.  Charles  Scribner  has  issued  several  works  which  have  done 
honor  to  his  press.  His  large  illustrated  edition  of  the  *  Reveries  of  a 
Bachelor '  was  very  beautifully  executed. 

Among  those  who  are  printers  only,  the  name  of  J.  F.  Trow,  Ann- 
street,  may  be  mentioned  with  distinction,  as  eminent  for  an  ambition  to 
turn  out  such  printing  as  will  gratify  the  most  fastidious,  and  excite  his 
compeers  to  a  wholesome  and  honorable  competition.* 

Of  Mr.  Gray,  the  printer  of  the  Knickerbocker,  and  of  his  extensive 
establishment,  your  Magazine  has  already  spoken,  and  at  large,  in  terms 
of  just  commendation.  His  greatly-increasing  business  and  enlai;^^ 
premises  sufficiently  attest  the  excellence  of  his  work,  and  his  ambition 
to  excel  in  the  *  art  preservative  of  all  arts.'  Torret  of  NassauHstreet| 
Alvord  of  Gold-street,  and  quite  a  number  of  others,  are  also  striving 
to  make  New- York  as  famous  for  the  qtuUity  of  its  printing  as  it  already 
is  for  the  quantity, 

*  Wb  take  great  pleaaore  in  'bearing  our  testimony'  to  the  Jnatioe  of  thii  enooiniiim.  Our  own 
recent  rolome  is  evidence  in  point.  To  the  capable  asdstants  of  Ur.  Tao  w,  and  cspedally  to  his 
foreman,  Mr.  Wbkkt,  who  'esch  parUcolar  of  his  duty  knows,'  and  does  it,  and  to  Mr.  Ceatb, 
who  superintended  the  *  making-ready'  of  the  woodsmt  printing,  we  take  this  ooearion  to  teader 
onr  public  thanks.  This  latter  gentleman  has  no  superior  in  his  line  in  the  dty.  He  looks  with  a 
true  artistes  eye  at  the  production  of  eflbcts  in  li^t  and  shade,  and  no  manipolation,  howaoerer 
difllcnit,  does  he  leave  onempt<7ed  to  seeore  'good  work.'  Ed.  KxioxBaaooxsa. 
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O  Night  I  I  love  thee,  as  a  weaiy  ehild 
Loyea  the  maternal  breast  on  whidi  it  leans  I 
Day  has  ita  ^Iden  pomp^  its  biutliog  aoenee, 
Bat  richer  gifts  are  thine :  the  turmoil  wild 
Of  a  proud  heart  thy  low  sad  voice  hath  stilled. 
Until  Its  throb  is  gentler  than  the  rwell 
Of  a  light  billow,  and  its  chamber  filled 
With  cloudless  light,  with  calm  unspeakable : 
Thy  hand  a  curtain  lifteth,  and  I  see 
One  who  first  tauffht  my  heart  with  loye  to  thrill, 
Though  long  ago  ner  lip  of  song  grew  stilL 
Day  ^owcth  but  the  sod  upon  lier  breast^ 
But  tnou,  O  Night!  her  form  m  glorious  raiment  drett. 
(.V.  r^)0cf»»sr8S,18SS. 
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Fbom  the  windows  of  my  ttiidy, 

Southward  m  I  often  gaie, 
Vdled  in  Bummer^B  Bontet  ruddj, 

*  llovuMurr '  its  cUflb  dbpUiji. 

Clings  aroand  its  Bummit  hoaij 

Indian  tale  of  Ioto  and  crime ; 
Betasti^b  muse  embalmod  the  story, 

That  shall  lire  to  latest  time. 

Northward  stands  the  ancient  dwelling 

SnoBAirr  builded  Ions  ago^ 
Where  his  heavenly  ardor  swelling^ 

Bathed  the  Red-man  in  its  flow. 

Westward,  in  their  earthy  slumber^ 

Lie  the  thousands  of  oar  dead ; 
While  the  monumental  numbers 

Register  each  honored  head. 

Pale-face  and  his  dusky  brother 

Mingle  there  their  common  dust^ 
Waiting,  each  beside  the  other, 

For  £e  rising  of  the  just 

In  the  gap  of  yonder  mountain 

lies  the  famous  Icy-Qlkn, 
Where  at  times  Romance's  fountain 

Mirrors  torches^  maids»  and  men. 

Just  before  me,  thus  inditing, 

Laubxl  Hill's  green  shades  arisen 
Many  a  pilgrim  foot  inviting 

To  the  *  Rocx  or  Saceificx.' 

Sweetly  bosoming  the  river, 

lie  the  meadows  fsir  and  wide; 
While  the  fringing  willows  quiver, 

Shadowed  in  the  placid  tide. 

Mountains^  wood*topped  and  romantic^ 

All  this  beauteous  scene  empale. 
And,  like  sentinels  gigantic, 

Guard  the  beauty  of  the  vale. 

Valley  full  of  Ksture's  glory, 

Be  thy  charms  remembered  long  I 
Rife  with  legendary  story. 

Worthy  poesy  and  song. 

Fairer  home,  creation  over. 

Errant  mortal  ne'er  shall  see : 
Humbly,  like  a  faithful  lover, 
8t9MHitt,  {Mam^  Mi.     ^  bequeath  my  heart  to  thee  I  a.  w.  b  C4«Msm 
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TRANSCRIPTS 

VBOM  THS  DOCKBT  OF  A  LATB  8HBBZ7V. 


BT  vaaoBRioK  X..  yrjtTB. 


'  Mr.  Bauoin  is  not  in,'  said  the  clerk  of  one  of  the  fashionable  hotek 
in  Broadway,  of  whom  I  had  inquired  on  a  professional  visit  one  morn- 
ing. 

'  Not  in,'  repeated  I  gravely,  and  retired. 

I  called  again,  and  got  the  same  answer.  I  called  again,  and  again : 
the  same  answer  still.  *  Strange,'  thought  I, '  that  this  man  is  never  at 
home.'  I  had  called  at  the  hotel  at  early  mom  and  dewy  eve,  and  lin- 
gered about  until  the  midnight  bell  had  struck,  and  the  man  Baudin 
was  always — *not  at  home.' 

'At  what  time  is  it  usual  for  him  to  be  in,  or  at  what  hour  would  it 
be  convenient  for  me  to  see  him  ? '  I  asked  of  the  clerk. 

'I  don't  know.  Sir,'  replied  he;  'Mr.  Baudin  has  gone  out  of  town, 
and  I  am  not  possessed  with  the  information  you  desire.' 

'  Gone  out  of  town ! '  muttered  L  '  Oh,  this  is  too  bad  I '  Here  had  I 
been  calling  and  running,  anxiously  expecting  that  at  every  call  I  made 
I  would  have  one  writ  the  less  in  my  budget  of  secret  history :  for  so,  I 
take  it,  should  a  sheriff's  docket  be  styled.  Where,  indeed,!  would  ask, 
could  so  true  a  history  of  the  manners  and  lives  of  the  people  of  any 
age,  in  their  private  relations,  be  leaned  as  from  the  official  documents 
in  our  possession  ?  —  the  barren  jmraseology  of  the  official  return  eked 
out  by  private  memoirs : 

^TU  true,  and  pUy  Hit,  *tii  true.'  • 

Upon  reflection,  I  concluded  that  my  simplicity  had  been  deceived  by 
the  clerk  at  the  hotel,  whose  intention  (as  I  afterward  learned,  suggested 
by  Mr.  Baudin)  was  to  put  me  '  off  tne  track,'  and  thereby  assist  the 
party  in  delicto  to  gain  time  and  avoid  the  service  of  the  writ  I  had 
against  him. 

It  may  be  asked,  *  How  did  the  clerk  know  you  were  the  sheriff! ' 
My  answer  is, '  I  could  not  go  any  where,  it  seemed,  without  being  recog- 
nized by  an  acquaintance,  or  by  some  one  for  whom,  or  against  whom,  I 
had  had  business  relations ;  and  thus  while  applying  at  the  hotel  was  I  dis- 
covered, and  known  as  sheriff,  and  addressed  by  several  of  the  boarders 
at  the  hotel.' 

Being  known  there  as  the  sheriff,  and  having  no  hopes  of  finding  my 
man  around  those  quarters,  I  was  put  to  my '  native  cunning'  to  find  out 
his  whereabouts,  in  the  best  and  quickest  way  possible.  For  I  must 
work  quickly,  if  at  all,  or  otherwise  give  up  the  chase.  But  to  me  there 
was  no  such  word  as  *  fail.'  To  this  end,  then,- 1  resolved  to  work  expe- 
ditiously. Baudin  undoubtedly  had  got  an  advantage  over  me.  He 
perhaps  had  seen  me,  or  had  a  description  of  my  person,  obtained  proba- 
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hiv  t^.r'ia::h  his  friend  thederk  at  the  hotel.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
waft  Izbfmuif  against  great  odds.  Nevertheless,  as  Uhe  race  is  iiot 
^vays  Vj  the  swift  nor  the  batile  to  the  stn^ng/  I  determined  to  follow 
Lim,  though  it  should  cost  me  some  time  and  labor. 

•  (}oL*i  out  of  town !'  pondered  I :  'yes,  that  moans  not  to  be  caught ; 
*  Idl  the  hotel,*  that  means  not  in  mj  ludliwicL    So  hero  goes  for  a  cap- 


ture!' 


*■  Find  a  needle  in  a  hay-stack,'  is  an  old  puzzle ;  and  in  my  situation,  to 
drag  out  the  person  of  Mr.  Chillington  baudin  from  his  lurking-place 
was  almost  as  impracticable.  It  certainly  was  equal  to  one  of  the  labors 
of  Hercules :  for  be  it  known  Baudin  was  a  gay  young  man  about  towiiy 
who  had  gone  to  seed.  11^  had  seen  the  sunshine  of  his  days,  and  being 
already  ou  the  dark  side  of  life,  like  the  bat  he  kept  under  coyer  by  day 
and  prowled  about  at  night. 

I  mquired  at  most  of  the  public  places  which  I  supposed  Baudin  tib- 
ited.  1  went  to  the  theatres ;  called  at  the  principal  billiard-saloons ; 
stopped  at  the  restaurants  of  Florence,  Sherwooil,  Fisher,  and  others ;  in 
short)  I  dropped  in  at  every  supposable  place  that  Baudin  patronized,  and 
mj  search  was  continued  for  six  long  weeks,  principally  o'  nights,  but 
without  realizing  my  so  eagerly-desired  triumph,  the  capture  of  Chilling- 
ton  Baudin. 

Still  my  efforts  to  find  him  were  not  slackened,  though  iKith  but  little  bet- 
ter success.  As  soon  as  I  had  any  information  aii  to  whore  he  was,  and 
made  inquiry  there,  he  was  non  est  inventus :  had  sloped,  gone,  vanished. 
This  was  practised  on  me  for  some  time.  I  could  not  get  information  in 
time.    He  was  *  not  there '  at  every  place  I  called. 

At  length,  being  wearied  with  the  trouble  I  had  taken  in  the  matter, 
and  feeling  too  that  I  had  done  as  much  for  the  interest  of  the  plaintiff 
in  the  wnt  as  *  the  law  requireil,'  and  that  nothing  but  chance  would 
enable  me  to  serve  it,  I  was  disposed  to  give  it  no  more  care,  and  re- 
turn .it  when  return-day  came.  While  waiting  for  this  desirable  period 
to  arrive,  one  day  a  stranger  called  upon  me  at  my  office,  and,  addressing 
me  in  pure  Celtic  patois,  said :  *  Sheriff,  yee's  had  a  bit  av  a  job  for  me, 
against  Dan  O'Neil,  for  slandering  me  karacter,  an  ye  tuc^k  him  I  know ; 
an  I've  come  now  to  ask  yer  honor  the  names  av  the  bail  you  tuck!  * 

I  remembered  the  writ,  but  I  was  not  disposed  to  give  information 
about  a  subject  until  I  had  ascertained  what  mterest  he  had  in  the  mi^ 
ter,  and  so  I  asked  him  who  he  was. 

*Me  name's  Con  Dalton,  yer  honor,  and  yer  honor  can  find  that  on 
the  bit  av  paper  yer  honor  had  agin  Dan  O'Neil,  the  blaggard ;  and, 
bedad,  I  think  yer  honor  must  know  me.  I  've  seen  yer  honor  a  dozen 
av  times  <jr  so  at  the  Tarlton  Hotel,  asking  for  Mr.  Chillington  Baudin.* 

I  gave  Cornelius,  or  Con  Dalton,  as  he  called  himself,  the  information 
he  desired,  and  he  tlianked  me  heartily  for  the  good  service  he  insisted 
I  had  done  him. 


glad  av  the  opportunity.' 

•I  thank  you,  Mr.  Dalton,'  said  I,  *for  your  kind  offer ;  but  tell  me^ 
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what  were  you  domg  at  the  Tarlton  Hotel  when  jou  saw  me  there  so 
often,  and  inquiring  for  Mr.  Baudin  ? ' 

*  I'm  a  waiter  tliere,  Sir,  be  the  office  close V 

^  Ah,  you're  a  waiter,  and  your  station  is  around  the  office,  eh  ?  ^ 

*  Yes,  Sir,  jist.' 

'  And  you  know  Mr.  Baudin,  the  gentleman  I  inquired  for  so  often  ? ' 

*  Troth  do  I !  and  I  know,  too,  yer  honor's  call  for  him ;  it  was  a  bit 
av  paper  like  mine  agin  Dan  O'Neil  you  had,  only  not  for  spilin'  a  ka- 
racter,  but  for  gettin'  goods  be  false  pretences,  called  th)over,  I  mind.' 

*  Con,'  said  I  to  him,  hoping  to  get  fi*om  him  some  information  t^hich 
would  be  of  service  to  me,  and  fearing  withal  that  he  would  not  impart 
to  me  any  thing  about  Baudin,  if  he  really  knew  of  his  whereabouts, 
'  Con,  so  you  are  acquainted  with  that  gentleman,  are  you  f  —  and  I  sup- 
pose you  know  where  he  is  to  be  found,  eh  ? ' 

*  Do  I  know  him  ? '  said  ho ;  '  'deed,  but  I  do ;  and  it 's  mesilf  that 
knows  where  he  is  jist.' 

*  And  you  '11  inform  me.  Con,  will  you  f '  -"  * 

*  No,  yer  honor,  I  'U  not  inform,  but  I  '11  tell  yees.  I  promised  yeias 
that  I  'd  do  yees  a  good  turn  when  it  came  in  me  way,  and  bedad^  I 
think  the  time 's  jist  come.     Only  be  secret,  yer  honor.' 

I  promised  him  secrecy,  and  assured  him  that  in  no  event  should  the 
source  of  my  information  be  known. 

*  Well,  yer  honor,'  said  he,  *  beyant  Broadway,  to  the  lift,  as  ye  go  up, 
in  Mercer-street,  before  yees  come  till  the  comer,  and  right  Jbminst  'a 
stable  acrass  the  way,  there  is  a  boording-house,  and  there  ye  'll  find  the 

f'ntleman  ye  're  asjbng  me  av.  No,  ye  '11  not  find  him  unless  you  do  w 
tell  yees :  he  lodges  there,  ye  see,  and  the  girrel  that  tends  the  door, 
belike,  is  tould  till  be  sly  who  she  lets  in  to  see  Mr.  Baudin.  Her  name 's 
Mary,  yer  honor,  and  yees  knows  better  how  to  git  in  than  I  can  tell  ye. 
Only  a  shilling  or  so ;  but  yer  honor  knows.  Go  in  the  morning,  Sir, 
about  eight  o'clock.     Do  as  I  bid  ye,  and  all  will  be  right' 

*  I  will  do  as  you  bid  me,  Mr.  Dalton.' 

*  Call  me  Con,  if  you  plaise :  Con 's  me  name." 

*  I  will  follow  your  directions,  so  be  easy  on  that  head,  Con ;  and  no 
one  shall  be  the  wiser  that  you  gave  me  the  information ;  and  beside^  I 
am  much  indebted  to  you.' 

*  Not  a  bit  av  it,'  said  he ;  *  yees  acted  like  a  gintleman  till  me ;  only 
be  careful,  and  ye  '11  get  your  bird.  Eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  mind. 
Grood  bye,  Sir ! ' 

*  Good  bye.  Sir ! '  and  ho  was  off. 

At  eight  next  morning  I  was  at  the  house  where  Baudin  was  suppt)8ed 
to  have  lodged,  which,  following  the  directions  of  Con  Dalton,  1  had 
easily  found.     As  he  said,  it  was  opposite  a  stable.     Going  to  the  door, 


'deed,  but  she  thought  he  had  n't  come  home.' 

*0h  yes,  Mary,'  said  I,  coaxingly,  *he  did  "come  home;  and  I  know 
you  are  a  good  girl,  and  here 's  something  for  you,  Mary.  You  will,  I 
am  oertain,  answer  me  truly.' 
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'1>eed,  but  I  will,'  said  she.  ^The  jintleman  yoa  was  aaldiiir  fior  k 
who!' 

'  Who  I  why,  who  but  Mr.  CliillingCon  Baudin  t '  said  L 

'That's  it,  sure;  I'm  lectured  upon  that,  Sir.  I  can't  admit  any  one 
to  see  the  jintleman  but  them  that  asks  for  the  jintleman  in  fulL* 

I  laughed  outright  at  the  cunning  hit,  *  the  jintleman  in  lulL'  'Ah, 
Chillington  Baudin,  I  have  you  now  P  thought  L 

'Ah,  Mary,  please  to  direct  me  to  his  room.' 

'  I  '11  keep  your  honor's  company  till  the  room,  and  show  it  you.* 

•  Thank  you,  Mary.' 

*  Mary 's  me  name,  shure,'  said  she,  as  she  requested  me  to  precede  her 
up  two  pair  of  stairs.  *•  Yis,  that 's  me  name,  and  that 's  the  room  of  Mr. 
Cnillington  Baudin,  and  ye '11  find  him  there.  And  ye  tould  the  Untie- 
man's  name  in  full,  did  n't  ye.  Sir !  Indeed,  I  know  you  did.  That  ^ 
the  room.  Sir.' 

Into  the  room  indicated  by  the  girl  I  posted.  But  judge  of  my  sur- 
prise, and  the  dilenuna  in  which  I  was  fixed,  when  I  discovered  two  beda, 
and  each  of  them  occupied  by  a  person  who  snored  prodigiously.  There 
was  I  standing,  midway  between  the  beds,  a  silent  spectator,  carefiil  lest 
my  least  breathing  should  awaken  one  or  the  other,  or  both ;  fearful  that 
if  I  awoke  either  I  should  '  wake  the  wrong  passenger.'  '  This  is  a  fix  I ' 
thought  L  It  would  not  do  for  me  to  leave  the  room,  and  call  on  Maiy 
*  to  uiow  me  my  man.'  No,  that  would  n't  do ;  that  would  shock  the 
girl's  modesty,  and  mine,  too,  to  ask  her.  How  can  it  be  done  t  In  what 
way  can  I  discover  whidi  was  Baudin  ?  By  looking  at  their  clothioff  t 
No;  that  was  a  suspicious  act,  if  they  awoke  during  the  process;  and  I 
miffht  be  mistaken,  and  eet  a  bullet  in  my  head.  Ah,  I  nave  it :  I  wiU 
look  in  their  hats ;  their  initials,  or  probably  some  marks  of  identity,  are 
there.  But  lo  I  the  thought  vanished  from  my  mind  when  I  saw  both 
hats  on  the  same  table ;  both  identical,  with  no  car-mark  upon  either. 
Hius  agitated,  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  I  was  cogitating  anxiously  to 
produce  some  way  or  means  to  enable  me  to  single  out  my  defencunt, 
(but,  as  the  result  will  show,  I  should  have  had  no  anxiety  at  all,)  when, 
on  looking  toward  one  of  the  beds,  a  pair  of  eyes  wide  open  were  look- 
ing at  me,  staring,  and  seemed  to  ask,  (as  eyes  will  speak,)  '  Who  the 
devil  are  you,  and  what  are  you  here  for  ? ' 

I  stood  for  a  while  in  doubt  what  to  do,  those  eyes  still  glaring  at  me, 
and  yet  there  seemed  as  if  fear  lingered  about  them.  The  body  rose  half 
way  up  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  arras  over  and  outside  the  covering,  and 
at  last  the  mouth  opened  and  spoke :  *  Hallo,  old  fellow  I  who  are  you  f 
What  do  you  want !  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  Very  odd  I  Very 
fitrange!' 

'  It  does  seem  odd,  strange,'  replied  I,  *  and  I  suppose  I  ought  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  intrusion  and  my  apparent  rudeness.  But,'  continued  1,  ^if 
you  talk  so  loudly,  you  will  awaken  your  friend.' 

'Chillington  is  an  amiable  fellow,'  said  he,  *  and  I  do  n't  care  whether 
he  is  awakened  or  not  Chillington,'  continued  he,  in  a  loud  voice,  ad- 
dreaimg  the  sleeper,  *  wake  up !     Come !  get  up ! ' 

•  AhTiA  I'  thou^t  I,  *  now  I  have  got  you.' 

*  Chillington  I  Baudinl  hallo  I  wi^  up!'  continued  he,  in  a  man* 
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ner  somewhat  alanned,  and  a  voice  a  little  tremnlous,  as  if  invokmg 
friend's  assistance  to  repel  me,  whom  he  supposed  to  have  no  honett 
intentions  about  his  room. 

The  gentleman  thus  addressed,  and  thus  be8ou|rht,  did  awake,  opened 
his  eyes,  and  he  appeared  more  lightened  than  the  other.  The  thought 
flashed  across  my  mind  for  an  instant  that  his  state  of  feeling  might  arise 
from  the  certainty  that  perhaps  I  had  business  relations  with  him,  and 
not  of  so  mild  character  either  as  to  be  disposed  of  easily.  Oahninff 
himself  down,  however,  and  addressing  me  with  that  easy  carelessnesB  oc 
manner  men  of  his  class  ordinarily  exhibit,  he  exclaimed, '  Qood  morning, 
Sheriff';  no  necessity  for  your  card.  I  know  you  very  well,  but  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction.  Sheriff,  Mr.  Ranston;  Ranston, 
the  Shenisr.  Oive  you  bail ;  oh,  yes,  a  sufficiency ;  plenty,  j^enty,  and 
good  at  that  We  are  off-hand  feUows ;  we  are  e»  duhabUU  just  now ; 
but  we  will  arrange  our  toilet  at  once.  Can 't  comprehend  whv  you  called 
at  so  unseasonable  an  hour ;  no  necessity  for  this  excessive  diligence,  my 
dear  fellow,  not  in  the  least    Was  there,  Charley ! ' 

*  Not  a  bit,'  Charley  replied. 

'  Mr.  Charles  Ranston,'  said  I  to  myself  '  If  so,  instead  of  catching 
one  bird,  I  have  actually  caught  two.'  Such  was  the  &ct :  but  bide  the 
while,  dear  reader,  and  all  shall  be  made  known. 

'Charley,'  continued  Mr.  Baudin^  'you  will  go  bail  for  me.  Eh^ 
Charley  f ' 

'  Yea,  Chilling,'  redied  he, '  provided  the  Sheriff  takes  me.  Take  me, 
Sheriff;  eh  t ' 

'  Oh,  certainly.  1 11  take  you  with  pleasure,  if  your  name 's  Charles 
Ranston.' 

'  My  jiame  ain't  any  thing  else ;  no,  indeed  it  ain't  Not  a  middle 
letter  in  it' 

'  I  always  take  every  thing  I  lay  my  hands  on,  provided  I  have  a  writ 
against  it,'  I  replied,  at  the  same  time  laying  my  hand  on  his  shoulder.* 

This  was  a  cut  direct,  and  he  staggered  under  it 

'  Tou,  you  haven't  a  writ  against  me  too,  have  you,  Sheriff? '  stam- 
mered he. 

'  I  have  that  honor,  Mr.  Ranston.' 

'  Trick,  rather,  I  should  say,'  retorted  Ranston. 

'  Face,  said  Baudin,  smiling,  between  his  teeth. 

'  No,  gentlemen,  the  '  honor '  is  a  '  trump,'  and  takes  the  '  trick,' '  said  L 

'That's  bringing  down  two  birds  with  a  single  shot  Isn't  it,  Char- 
ley f '  said  Baudin. 

'And  ba^ng  them,  too,'  replied  Charley,  in  a  semi-playful  manner; 
but  still  a  little  frightened,  I  thought 

'  Mr.  Ranston,'  said  I, '  your  case  is  trifling,  nothing  but  an  appear- 
ance-writ; and  I  will  thank  you  to  endorse  your  name,  which  signifies 
only  an  admission  of  the  service  of  the  writ' 

'  Is  that  all  ? '  said  he,  gleefully.    '  Oh,  I  'U  do  that  cheerfully,  partica* 


*Tbi  eastomarj  waj,  io  olden  tlmea,  when  a  tberiff  made  an  anwCiwat  to  pot  hto  band  on  Ik* 
deltadani*!  penon ;  so  alao  when  be  leried  apon  property,  be  tonebed  eteiyaniele  tailed  bjbbn, 
and  fkom  that  moment  the  propeilj  waa  boond. 
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Imrlj  as  there 's  no  more  barm  in  it  than  in  a  promise  to  paj.     So  thai  '§ 
done.     Now  I  am  at  liberty.     Is  it  so,  Mr.  Sheriff  t ' 

*  You  are,'  replied  I. 

*■  Viva!  Viva!  I 'm  still  Charley  Ranston :  but  how  about  my  friend!* 
said  he. 

*  He  won*t  fiire  so  welL' 
*No?' 

^  No,  Mr.  Ranston.  Mr.  Baudin  must  give  me  bail  in  two  thousand  dol- 
lars, in  such  sureties  as  can  justify  in  that  amount' 

*  I  can 't  do  it,*  replied  Mr.  Baudin.  ^  It  cannot  be  done.  My  last 
hope  is  gone,  if  you  will  not  take  Mr.  Ranston.' 

*  He  do  n't  like  to  be  taken ;  do  you,  Mr.  Ranston  t '  I  asked  of  that 
gentleman. 

^  No  objection  in  the  least  to  be  taken  up,'  said  ho,  *  conditioned  if  I 
am  let  down  so  easDy ;  much  indebted  to  you.' 

^  Not  indebted  to  me  at  all,  but  you  have  every  reason  to  be  thankfnl 
to  your  good  luck  on  this  occasion.' 

*  So  I  nave.     Viva  !  Viva  ! '  exclaimed  he. 

'  Mr.  Baudin,'  said  I,  addressinj^  that  personage, '  you  say  that  yon  can- 
not give  me  the  bail  required.  It  therefore  only  remains  that  you  must 
go  to  jail.' 

'  Bail,'  'jail,'  Mail,'  •  bail,'  chimed  he  thouffhtfuUy.  '  Yea,  that  is  what 
I  have  concluded  on,*  said  he  in  reply,  *  and  I  may  as  well  take  it  easy. 
Got  any  money  ? '  said  he,  addressmg  Ranston.  To  which  question  that 
gentleman,  after  searcliing  his  {KxrketH,  and  turning  them  inside  out^  and 
tinallv  iinding  something,  replied  : 

*  \  o:«,  Ohillington,  a  solitary  dollar  comprises  my  entire  balance  in  ex- 
chequer.    Do  you  want  it  ? ' 

'  Do  I  want  it,  Chiu-ley  ?  Certainly  I  do.  Have  n't  a  copper  myselil  and 
I  think  I  shidl  want  a  breakfiist  before  I  go  to  jail ;  that  is,  if  the  sheriff 
will  permit  me  to  trespass  upon  his  time  long  enough.' 

'  Oh,  certainly,*  said  I ;  ^  you  shall  l»o  treated  like  a  human  being  ai 
long  as  you  are  under  my  care.  Certainly  you  may  have  time  enough 
for  vour  break&sL' 

Charley  Ranston  here  left  us,  rejoiced,  I  doubt  not,  to  be  oat  of  my 
company.  At  least,  so  he  seemed,  for  when  going,  he  bade  me  '  Qooir 
bye,  glad  to  get  rid  of  so  close  a  friend ; '  and  he  hurried  off,  praying 
that  he  might  never  be  '  caught  a-napping  again,'  which  during  my  time 
never  did  occur  with  him  again. 

Chillington  was  alloweii  by  me  to  partake  of  his  breakfast,  which  by 
reason  of  the  low  state  of  his  tinanci^  was  obtained  at  a  ^  cheap  and 
nasty  *  restaurant  lianl  bv.  Ills  brenkfiist  l)eing  completed,  after  a  little 
while,  I  i'soortiHl  Mr.  Chillington  Baudin  to  jail,  and  delivering  him  to 
the  tender  mercies  and  kind  oonsidenitions  of  the  jailer,  I  left 
ho  said : 


*  By-byo,  Sheriff.    Give  my  love  please  to  Charley,  if  you  should 
him.     By-bye.' 

liiiudin  remiuned'  in  jail  some  davs  but  was  finally  liberated  by  his 
relatives  who  wore  wealUiy,  and  maie  a  settlement  ot'  the  claim  againat 
him  m  ftill. 
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Ill  tbto  room,  lo  quaintly  made, 

Walk  and  caaemania  stained  and  old, 
Snn-lUrtil  atnigglea  in  throng  ibade  — 
Nottheeold. 


Mot  the  eold,  with  flngen  ftoieii. 

Meets  the  sun-shine,  wann  and  bright, 
On  the  spot  which  I  hare  ebosen 
where  to  write. 


While  I  watch  the  red  fire  flowing 

From  the  grate,  now  fleree,  now  tamei, 
TlMragbia  come  thronging  np,  as  lowing 
As  its  flame. 


Let  me  place  them —mid-day  sparUea 

From  the  mind*spare  anthradte  — 
Here,  where  each,  when  ereuiog  darUee, 
May  grow  bright. 


Then,  when  shades  descend  before  me 
From  the  midnight's  coming  ^oom. 
Thoughts  will  glow  whidi  now  ecmie  o*er  me 
In  this  room: 


In  thlSiTOom  so  quaintly  made, 

Walls  and  casements  fhshioned  oldly. 
Where  the  sun-light,  in  through  shade, 
Struggles  boldly. 

Thence  my  mind,  in  fltlhl  marches, 

Passes  inward  to  an  olden 
Other  room,  whose  stately  arches 
AH  are  gcrfden. 

It  to  lighted,  arch  and  column— 

Though  lure  sun4igfat  nerer  fUto ; 
And  Memory  hangs  Mr  plctores  solemn 
On  its  walls. 


There  I  meet  the  kmed  ones  who. 

But  for  Inward  Truth^k  endeavor. 
Seem,  to  merely  mortal  riew. 
Lost  for  erer. 


But  I  meet  them,  and  no  longer 
In  the  dimness  are  we  parted, 
And  their  prceence  makes  me  stronger< 
Stronger-hearted: 

Stately  presences,  whose  seeming 

Shadows  the  ReaHty, 
Till  the  Actual  only  dreaming 
Is  to  me. 


She  who  wilb  and  mother  was. 

Purified  of  her  unrest, 
Ures  for  those  she  did,  and  does, 
LoTothobest: 
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Leading  on  with  angel  sway. 

Though  unseen ,  felt  ever  near. 
Out  to  broad  and  open  digr, 
Loved  ones  here. 


Dear  ones  with  celestial  Hght 

Arch  and  oolunm  so  iUumtaMs, 
That  the  day  seems  perfect  night 
In  the  human. 


And  when  back  I  tmoemy  thought 
To  thto  quainthr^f ashioned  Beal, 
All  about  seems  Fancv-wrouiAkt 
Andideal: 


Tin.  the  sQence  eolUy  rifling 

from  the  dim  old  corridor, 
Two  sweet  tiny  rotoes  shiftittg 
Music  pour. 

These  here  dweD  without  their  mother. 

In  this  room  so  quaint  and  olden, 
And  they  know  not  of  the  other 
Arched  and  g(dd«i. 

And  they  ask  me  daily  for  bar. 
And  I  tell  them  she  is  there ; 
And  they  make  me  still  dq>loreher. 
Asking  where: 


Saying  softly,  as  no  other 

Voices  ooud,  with  each  a  tear, 
*  WHl  our  dearest,  dearest  mother 
Soon  come  hero  t' 


But  with  eadi  young  mlnd'b  expansion. 
From  this  mansion,  stained  and  <Meo, 
I  wHl  lead  them  to  the  msnsinn 
Ardied  and  g(dd«i. 


And  the  household,  newly  gladdened^ 

There  shall  find  Its  dear  ones  blended,. 
As  if  it  had  not  been  saddened. 
Or  been  rended. 

Then  these  embers,  dimly  daridllig 
From  my  mind^s  puro  anthradte, 
ShaJ],  when  comes  its  day-time  sparkling, 
Grow  more  bright 

And  when  shades  depart  befbre  me^ 
Like  the  march  of  wintry  gloom, 
Thom^to  shaU  glow  which  BOW  oome  o**  I 
In  this  room: 

In  thto  room  so  quaintly  mnde, 

Wtlhito  caaemento  fhshJnned  oldly. 
Where  tlw  snn-Hght,  In  through  BhnMi, 
Btranleicoldlii 
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Tb«  ftoMAncB  or  9m>iiiT-LirB  Abioa*.    Bj  Ricbaio  B.  Kimball,  Avtbor  of  *8l..  J^marJ 
*■  Cabo  and  the  CuImim,*  etc    New-Yotk :  Potbam  amo  OoMrABT. 

TVe  welcome  with  linoere  pleMore  the  addition  of  this  new-oomcr  to  tli«  hf 
mo  meADf  numeroiis  ranki  of  'books  which  are  books.'    We  weleome  it  ••  a 
•deeplj-sbsorbing  ronuuiee ;  we  welcome  it  as  a  profound  tmth ;  we  wdeoine  it 
as  a  straight-forward  and  simple  narratiye  of  deeds  and  thonf  htt ;  mad  w%  wel- 
•eome  it  as  a  deep  and  enrioos  philosophical  studj.    There  is  now  a  new  em 
dn  works  of  fiction.    During  the  Middle  Ages,  poems  and  legepds  were  pemaed 
■fimplj  '  for  the  sake  of  the  story : '  scenes  of  war  and  lore ;  wild  adrentarea  hf 
sea  and  land ;  grotesque  and  maryellons  tales  of  the  snpematoral ;  aU,  in  Iket^ 
that  could  appeal  to  the  passions  or  senses,  was  wrought  up  in  a  nuumar  oaleii- 
lated  to  awaken  a  riyid  interest  in  eyen  the  most  unthinking  and  flliterate.     Am 
regards  the  prineiplt  on  which  these  works  were  written,  we  find  little  real  differ- 
ence in  the  works  of  eren  such  modem  novelists  as  Soon;  Ck>o^a^  or  Jaxb.     In 
fisct,  as  regards  consistency,  and  a  true  title  to  be  ranked  among  the  repretenta- 
tires  of  a  school  or  style,  there  are  many  works  of  fiction  roted  'decidedly  ml- 
gar  *mt  the  present  day,  whidi  will,  however,  in  after-times,  be  earefully  preset  fed, 
not«nly  as  containing  curious  instances  of  life  and  manners,  but  from  their  really 
possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  predominant  characteristics  of  the  old  ichooL 
And  what  then  are  these  eharacteristics  f    Let  us  examine.    How  many  a  readaTy 
in  perusing  '  popular  and  thrilling  romances,'  written  by  men  whom  he  ftnotst  to 
be  without  genius — perhaps  almost  without  talent — has  been  vexed  witli  him- 
self at  finding  the  unbidden  tear  starting  to  his  eye,  or  at  feeling  in  hit  heart 
emotions  which  he  is  ashamed  to  have  awakened  by  so  weak  a  voiee  ai  tiiaft  of 
the  novelist  before  him.    And  how  many  a  small  reviewer,  puzded  on  tfaa  ona 
hand  at  the  deep  emotions  which  the  work  inspires,  and  on  the  other,  at  tha 
manifest  want  of  many  of  the  simplest  qualifications  of  a  good  writer  or  thinkar, 
briefly  dispatches  it  in  a  common-place  style,  totally  condemning  or  praising  it 
at  wHl,  doing  either  with  a  fair  show  of  strict  justice,  or  winning  for  himself  a 
reputation  of  the  purest  impartiality  by  alternately  tilathing  its  defeeta  and 
fi^aUrimgiXm  merits.    Now  the  true  cause  of  this  seeming  contradiction  it  in 
reality  {Jain  enough.    There  is  a  vast  array  of  the  most  intensely-absorUng 
-emotions  or  events,  appreciable  by,  and  capable  of  falling  within,  the  experienca 
■of  every  one.    llie  abduction  of  a  wife,  Uie  seduction  of  a  daughter  or  siater, 
•the  run  of  property  by  a  friend,  form  events  capable  of  touching  the  heart,  even 
lamely  set  forth,  even  aa  the  announcement  that  they  had  really  hi^penedi 
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would  fill  us  with  horror,  whether  Announced  in  the  homelj  language  of  an 
ignorant  servant,  or  whispered  in  the  polished  and  reSned  accent  of  an  intimate 
friend.  The  back>grround  on  which  these  figures  of  thrilling  romance  are  painted, 
is  less  difficult  of  execution  than  readers  generally  suppoee  It  is  but  the  literal 
imitation  of  nature — or  models;  and  a  little  practice  renders  an j  knight  of 
the  quill  wonderfully  perfect  in  all  its  mysteries. 

Modern  noyelists  have  risen  superior  to  their  predecessors  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  describing  minuter  and  subtler  emotions  than  those  with  which  the  Trouyenn 
and  Minnesingers  were  familiar.  But  they  have  no  more  originated  a  new  style 
than  haye  the  builders  of  the  present  century  a  new  architecture.  There  hat 
been,  it  is  true^  a  re&ction,  and  a  powerful  one.  An  attempt  was  made  in  Gel^ 
many  to  re-construct  noyelism  on  a  philosophical  and  sBsthetic  basis ;  an  attempt 
which  has  here  and  there  met  with  a  responsiye  echo  in  the  soul  of  some  con- 
genial thinker.  But  for  the  mass,  all  such  reflectiye  works  are  as  yet  necessary 
failures.  What  is  Wilhslm  Meistek  to  a  Miss  of  sixt^eenf  Nothing  good  or 
useful,  we  are  certain.  The  festhetic  novel  requires  the  employment  of  good 
and  evil,  of  highly  incongruous  elements,  that  its  singular  and  critical  spirit  may 
find  full  employment  And  though  critical  reading  be  in  reality  infinitely  more 
delightful  than  that  whose  highest  aim  consists  of  interest  of  narrative,  still  the 
greats  overwhelming  majority  of  unthinking  readers  will  ever  prefer  the  latter. 

Butt  although  no  new  school  is  as  yet  fairly  formed,  we  still  find  distinctly- 
marked  signs  of  the  beginning  of  one.  Here  and  there  a  writer,  endowed  with 
more  penetration  and  a  truer  spirit  of  progress  than  his  compeers,  ventures  to 
quit  a  little  the  old  beaten  track,  and  without  relinquishing  that  interest  of  nar- 
rative which  is  his  only  hope  of  salvation  with  the  multitude,  still  ventures  to 
regard  human  nature,  with  its  infinite  lights  and  shadows^  as  one  greats  gloriona, 
endless  work  of  Art^  to  be  judged  by  the  same  rules  as  all  other  emanations  of 
mind  impressed  in  matter.  *  But^'  the  reader  may  inquire,  *  does  not  the  narra- 
tive lose  in  interest,  does  it  not  miss  in  thrilling  power,  through  this  introduction 
of  philosophical  thought!' 

To  which  we  would  reply:  'What  think  you  of  the  works  of  SrBRXxf ' 

In  the  common-place  novel  every  body  was  very  good  or  very  bad.  What 
the  merely  descriptive  side  of  the  new  school  of  novelism  is  gaining  over  the  old 
by  its  philosophy  is  a  more  accurate  portrayal  of  human  nature  as  it  is.  Tlio 
noblest  minds  vary  and  change,  and  show  dark  points  in  a  manner  never  set 
forth  in  old  romances,  while  the  vilest  men  at  times  show  themselves  possessed 
of,  we  will  not  say  great  and  noble  traits,  or  singular  saving  clauses,  but  a  thou- 
sand  little  amenities,  a  thousand  little  common-place  varietiea  of  good  and  evil, 
which  greatly  influence  our  impressions  of  the  grand  leading  traits  of  their 
character.  Unfamiliar  with  philosophical  criticism  and  comparative  art^  ordi- 
nary  novelists  are  totally  incapable  either  of  appreciating  or  setting  forth  these 
peculiarities :  and,  indeed,  an  attempt  of  this  nature  would  seriously  risk  over- 
turning the  entire  balance  of  the  subject  proposed. 

Among  those  works  which,  clinging  with  a  deep,  an  earnest  love  for  all  that  it 
beautiful  in  nature,  still  comprehend  that  throughout  all  wind  deep  mysteriona 
laws  of  harmony,  leading  to  something  far  more  glorious  than  sensuous  beanty, 
we  class  this  late  work  of  Mr.  Kutball.  In  it  the  author  has  not  done  all  that  he 
could  do,  for  his  mind  is  of  the  promising,  progp*essive  order,  whose  every  new 
performance  indicates  new  capabilities.  The  work  itself  lays  no  claim  to  be  of 
that  high  order  of  originality  whidi  w$  daim  for  it    It  k  dmply  the  reeord  of 
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a  few  true  and  literal  experieneei^  during  a  Btudeni-retidenee  in  Pari&  But  its 
obseryations  are  of  no  oommon  order,  and  the  insight  whidbt  it  diaplaja  into  tlia 
heart  and  life  is  miraonloua  Eyerj  body  and  ererj  thing  is  for  the  author  a 
profound  study.  Like  ^anfosto  in  AinuED  db  Mmm^i  eharming  proverb^  he 
sees  in  eyerj  soul  a  g^reat  mysterious  abyss  of  thought^  or  of  subject  for  thou^t» 

Those  who,  misled  by  the  title,  expect  to  find  in  this  work  merely  a 
record  of  delightful  sins,  duels,  drinks,  and  pretty  mistresses^  will  be 
With  a  keen  rapid  glance,  and  in  his  peculiar  silent  way,  our  author  indeed 
through  and  comprehends  eyery  thing  of  the  kind,  with  the  eye  of  a  HwmK^ 
man  of  the  world,  to  whom  all  phases  of  life  are  equally  intelligible.     Bat  he  in 
as  eyidently  a  ^entlemaK,  and  as  such  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  that  innate 
delicacy  and  refinement  which  recoils  from  the  description  of  aught  which  eould 
affect  unpleasantly  the  young  and  the  pure.    To  learn  the  world  at  the  least 
possible  risk  of  corruption,  a  youth  going  abroad  for  the  first  time  should  haTO 
this  work  literally  by  heart    It  will  teach  him  in  adyanee  lessons  wlftioh  he 
might  not  otherwise  draw  from  years  of  experience.    With  all  this  refinement 
and  delicacy,  both  of  morals  and  perception,  our  author  does  not  lack  strength 
or  energy.    We  haye  heard  it  stated  that  the  biographies  of  yery  few  men  pre- 
sent such  striking  instances  of  the  success  of  yigor  of  will  against  eyerj  oppo- 
sition, as  his  own.    And  since  the  inelegant  but  expressiye  term  of  *  old  fogj '  has 
erept  into  legislatiye  an<l  editorial  parlance,  we  take  the  liberty  of  negatirely 
employing  it,  by  assuring  our  readen,  that  as  far  as  a  true  spirit  of  adyanee  in 
life,  literature,  and  art  is  concerned,  we  know  of  no  work  in  which  the  anther 
appears  to  be  so  little  of  an  '  old  fogy '  as  this.    Indeed,  it  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise.   A  life  deriyed  from  high  family,  familiarized  ut  all  times  with  elcTated 
historical  and  social  relations,  paraed  alternately  in  the  best  uniyersities  of  En- 
rope  and  America,  or  in  frequent  and  widely-extended  trayel,  until  the  most 
out-of-the-way  nooks  of  continental  life  became  old  acquaintances,  oould  hardly 
giye  as  a  result  a  work  which  was  not  new,  piquant,  and  progressiye.    Such  It 
the  work,  and  such  its  characteristics.     The  author  has  aimed  at  penetrating  and 
setting  forth  the  OMthetio  spirit  of  life,  without  losing  a  shade  of  interest  in  the 
narrative.    He  has  succeeded:  the  problem  is  solyed.     Let  us  only  hope  that 
this  work  may  be  the  forerunner  of  a  long  and  widely-extended  series  of  pro* 
ductions  of  the  same  nature. 


Ess  ATI  CM  TBI  Paoeaiss  or  Natioss.     "Bf  Essa  C  Bbahait.    la  ooe  yotoms:  pp.  030, 
Mew- York :  CHASLii  ScaxBsia. 

TniH  is  truly  a  *  labor-saying  machine,'  (if  the  author  will  allow  us  thus  to  speak :) 
its  six  hundred  and  thirty  closely-printed  pages  are  filled  with  yaluable  and  inter- 
esi  ing  information,  which  can  no  where  else  be  found  in  so  conyenient  a  form.  To 
the  general  reader  it  is  useful  as  a  work  of  reference^  and  to  the  politieian  and 
historian  it  is  almost  indispensable.  Statistical  information  is  that  which  we  most 
need :  of  theories  we  haye  enough ;  but  in  results  and  facts,  by  which  all  theo- 
ries are  tested,  and  from  which  all  adyances  must  be  made,  we  haye  always  been 
deficient  This  work  is  one  important  step  toward  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
•indent  and  the  statesman  in  that  department. 

The  author  has  had  groat  adyantages  in  the  collection  of  his  facta,  and  the 
results  proye  that  he  has  not  laeked  the  industiy  and  ability  necessary  to  tha 
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taak.  The  work  is  oomprehensiye  in  its  character  and  reliable  in  its  detaiU^  and 
as  such  we  recommend  it  to  all  in  want  of  accurate  statistical  information.  Mr. 
Seaman  has  placed  the  public  under  many  and  great  obligations  bj  the  publica- 
tion of  this  book :  and  we  trust  that  he  will  be  encouraged  by  a  proper  ao- 
knowledgment  to  continue  his  useful  labors. 


Caids  Gkacchus.    a  TragoAj  in  Fire  Acta.    By  Louua  S.  McCord,  of  Soutt&'Carollns.    New- 
York  :  H.  Kbhiiot. 

The  drama  is  not  a  favorite  form  in  the  poetical  literature  of  the  day ;  per- 
haps because  the  fashion  is  rather  to  deal  with  the  general  and  fibstract>  or  to 
take  a  wider  range  in  view  of  humanity  than  belong^  to  the  expression  of  indi* 
vidual  feeling,  or  the  portraiture  of  individual  character.  Our  female  writen^ 
especially,  have  avoided  this  species  of  composition.  Some  indeed  have  writ- 
ten fine  poems,  caet  in  a  dramatic  form,  but  we  know  of  no  genuine  tragedy  or 
comedy,  glowing  with  the  vigorous  exhibition  of  character  and  passion,  or  rich 
in  the  faithful  delineation  of  life  and  manners^  which  give  the  drama  its  sub- 
stance and  vitality,  from  the  pen  of  an  American  woman.  The  poetry  of  the 
country  has  been  almost  exclusively  lyric,  didactic,  or  descriptive.  Its  themes 
are  usually  chosen  from  fire-side  experiences^  and  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of 
a  contemplative  existence,  or  from  the  various  aspects  of  external  nature :  re- 
collections of  noble  deeds,  or  sympathy  with  them,  finding  melodious  expression, 
but  seldom  with  such  depth  and  pathos  as  to  stir  the  soul  in  its  recesses.  The 
style  of  the  muse  at  the  present  day,  here  as  well  as  abroad,  is  a  soft  attractive 
miei  and  wealth  of  adornment,  in  contrast  with  the  severe  simplicity  of  her 
ancient  garb.  She  appeals  to  the  fancy  — the  excitabillties,  it  may  be  said  —  ra- 
ther than  to  the  graver  intellectual  faculties.  The  banquet  she  offers  is  a  store 
of  sweets,  choicely  prepared,  and  improved  by  judicious  mingling  of  foreign 
ingredients,  but  the  substantial  aliment  is  often  wanting ;  the  strong  meat  by 
which  the  understanding  grows  and  thrives ;  and  where  there  is  food  for  thought, 
it  is  rather  in  the  way  of  suggestion,  provocative  of  appetite,  than  a  satisfactory 
supply.  The  air  around  us  is  full  of  delicate  harmonies,  snatches  of  which  may 
'  lap  us  in  Elysium '  for  a  brief  moment ;  but  we  listen  in  vain  for  some  master- 
tone  so  fraught  with  power  that  were  it  long  to  enwrap  us, 

*  Tims  would  run  back  snd  fetch  the  age  of  gcdd, 
And  speckled  vanity 
Would  fteken  soon,  and  die. 
And  leprous  sin  would  melt  (irom  eartUy  mould.* 

The  generalizing  spirit  of  the  age  contributes,  without  a  doubt»  to  the  present 
taste  in  poetry,  and  this  is  in  a  measure  the  effect  of  our  political  condition. 
The  continuance  of  a  state  of  things  causing  danger  or  distress  felt  by  every 
individual  throughout  the  land,  would  concentrate  the  attention  divided  among 
a  multitude  of  objects,  and  bring  home  the  thoughts  wandering  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  If  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  had  been  general,  the  scenes  of  our 
Revolution,  enlisting  the  passions  of  individuals  as  well  as  involving  the  desti- 
nies of  nations,  might  have  given  a  direction  and  vigorous  life  to  popular  lit- 
erature. But  our  ancestors  were  better  qualified  to  act  in  those  stirring  scenes 
than  to  depict  them  artistically ;  they  could  fight  their  battles  o'er  again  in  the 
hearing  of  their  children,  but  they  were  not  competent  to  the  nae  of  tfc^  -^^vscw^ik 
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weUasthefworcL    Theheimeiiwtraiiiof  UuitdftjeooldaniiliiisbAndaDdMMifiir 
the  strife,  eonld  wield  the  ■oldier't  weaponi^  or  even  write,  m  did  liiBor  Wabbb^ 
the  hiitorj  of  the  struggle :  hat  they  were  not  skilled  to  boild  the  loAj  rhjiiM  ; 
and  those  who  oonrted  the  muse,  it  most  he  eoiifeesed,  laeked  the  gtniiis  wldoh 
eould  burst  through  all  clouds,  and  shine  with  such  splendor  aa  to  enlightea  tlia 
world.    The  genial  atmosphere  and  assiduous  cultivation  of  later  yean  might 
have  shown  them  how  to  produce  what  would  have  been  remembered  with  prida 
and  profit  by  future  generations;  but  in  the  process  of  refining  the  tmata  tho 
stimulus  was  lost.    As  the  female  mind  expanded  with  increased  adrftntagea 
of  education,  and  the  sunshine  of  national  prosperity  fostered  the  growth  of 
art»  the  impulsive  mental  energy  which  seeks  its  outlet  in  creatire  aetion  and 
Tigorous  utterance  was  less  felt    The  influence,  too^  of  the  prerailing  aehool 
of  English  poetry,  in  which  a  sensuous  brilliance  of  imagery  and  elabomte  huE- 
niiance  of  decoration  had  taken  the  place  of  the  homely  strength  of  former 
times,  formed  the  popular  taste  in  this  country,  raising  up  imitatora  d  Btbow 
and  the  Lake  poets.    Then  the  philosophical  tendencies  of  the  continental  na- 
tions began  to  be  engrafted  upon  the  delicate  growth  of  yers^  and  the  German 
writers  had  their  share  in  moulding  its  products.     Questions  of  philanthropio 
interest  were  open  to  discussion,  in  which  any  might  take  part ;  and  homaa 
rights,  social  relations^  and  the  constitution  of  society  began  to  be  eanTamed. 
This  kind  of  progress,  enlarging  indefinitely  the  range  of  mental  action,  ia  peoii> 
liarly  unfayorable  to  the  poetic  art,  particularly  in  the  drama,  which  reqoirea  wmr- 
oentrated  energy  and  deyelopment  of  its  idea  by  direct  and  personal  ezpremion. 

The  prevalent  character  of  poetry,  fanciful,  descriptire,  impasslonedy  or  an** 
perficially  metaphysical,  is  Ulustrated  in  the  productions  of  most  of  oar  female 
poets,  those  of  the  East  receiving  the  first  impulse,  and  those  of  the  Wesi  edio- 
ing  the  like  strains  in  various  degrees  of  melody.  Scarce  one  has  written  in  a 
style  so  different  from  the  rest  that  any  of  her  works  have  a  distinctfre  eharaO' 
ter,  essentially  unlike  the  others :  all  wear  the  same  features,  and  belong  to  the 
same  school ;  and  yery  few,  we  are  bound  to  say,  on  account  of  this  want  of 
individual  originality,  are  destined  to  an  enduring  reputation.  The  Soath  haa 
been  deficient  in  representatives.  Except  the  lady  whose  work  is  the  rabjeet 
of  this  article,  and  Mrs.  Gilmaic,  who  is  not  a  native  of  South-Carolina,  it  haa 
had  no  poetess  whose  writings  have  commanded  much  attention.  Yet  in  the  agi- 
tated state  of  public  feeling  which  has  prevailed  in  South-Carolina  for  some  yean 
past,  exist  important  requisites  for  the  nourishing  and  deyelopment  of  the  po- 
etic faculty  in  its  greatest  vigor.  The  idea  of  external  oppres8ion,'exciting  per- 
sonal feeling,  and  turning  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  examples  of  heroic 
resistance,  has  in  past  times  produced  the  noblest  specimens  of  doquenee^  and 
plumed  the  wings  of  Poesy  for  her  most  sustained  flights. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair,  however,  to  attribute  solely  to  political  causea  tho 
lact  that  South-Carolina  has  produced  the  only  American  poet  whose  prodoe- 
tions  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  elder  school,  which  appeal  to  the  inteUeet 
more  than  the  fancy,  and  are  marked  by  such  sinewy  strength  of  thought  and 
expression  as  to  be  stamped  at  once  with  a  character  of  originality.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  Mra  MoCoan  is  familiar  with  the  early  standard^  of  those  days  when 
there  were  giants  in  English  literature :  her  cast  of  thought  and  style  of  utter- 
ance show  that  she  has.  studied  them  lovingly ;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that 
the  more  ephemeral  beauties  of  a  later  school  have  had  little  favor  with  lier. 
She  is  wholly  nnKke  any  of  her  sisten  of  the  lyre,  and  writes  with  a  terseneM^ 
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vigor,  eamestnen,  and  masculine  energy  which  show  her  to  be  altogether  of  a 
different  order.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  yolmne  of  poems  and  an  Esiay 
on  Political  Economy,  she  has  published  nothing  before  *  Caius  Griochub*'  The 
choice  of  this  subject^  the  severe  classic  simplicity  of  the  play,  in  plot  and  inol- 
dent,  and  the  author^s  disdain  of  the  accompaniments  which  have  opened  the 
way  of  others  to  a  brief  popularity,  will  prevent  its  acquiring  a  sudden  repu- 
tation ;  yet  it  e^oes  powers  of  a  very  high  and  uncommon  order,  and  deserves 
special  attention  as  a  brilliant  anomaly  in  our  literature,  significant  perhaps  of 
a  change  that  will  greatly  elevate  its  character. 

In  some  respects  the  author  of  '  Caius  Graoohus  *  resembles  that  poei  of  the 
wedlock  of  flame  and  iron,  Eluott  :  but  the  production  of  which  we  are  eon- 
tinually  reminded  in  her  play,  is  Tatlob*8  '  Pmup  vav  Abtkvkldk.'  We  mean 
not  to  imply  that  it  is  the  least  of  an  imitation ;  there  appears  no  evidence  that 
Mrs.  McComn  has  even  read  that  splendid  work :  but  hers  has  the  same  force  and 
quaintness  of  expression ;  the  same  compression  of  much  meaning  into  few  words ; 
tiie  same  infusion  of  sarcasm  with  pathos ;  the  same  powerful  and  comprehen- 
uve  thought;  and  the  same  contempt  of  mere  ornament^  with*^  bold  use  of 
rhetorical^figures,  as  it  were  from  necessity  of  strong  utterance.  In  the  firat» 
second,  and  third  requisite  to  dramatic  excellence — character — her  claims  can- 
not be  denied :  her  personages  are  sketched  with  a  sturdy  strength  of  outline^ 
and  stand  forth  in  perfect  individuality ;  the  interest  depending  on  the  exhi- 
bition of  character  more  than  upon  any  artistic  grouping  of  incidents  In  this 
pointy  and  in  the  neglect  of  adventitious  aids»  the  work  also  bears  a  likeness  !• 
the  poem  above  referred  to^  commending  itself  like  that^  to  the  appreciation  of 
the  discriminating  few,  rather  than  the  applause  of  many  readers. 

The  story  of  Caius  GnAOcauB  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  occupy 
space  with  an  analysis  of  the  tragedy.  It  has  furnished  a  subject  to  the  Italiaa 
poet  Monti  for  the  finest  of  his  dramatic  creations,  which  is^  however,  inferior 
as  a  whole  to  this  of  our  country-woman.  The  eloquent  appeals  of  GaACGBOi 
to  the  people,  the  Senate^  and  his  followers ;  the  rivalry  and  rancor  of  Oraaoi; 
the  plans  and  passions  of  their  several  adherents ;  and  the  noble  love  and  hero- 
ism of  Cornelia,  are  highly  dramatic  materials,  capable  of  being  wrought  iqp 
with  intense  effect  To  show  how  skilfully  they  are  handled  by  Mr&  MoCobd^ 
would  be  to  transcribe  the  play.  The  address  of  Graochus  to  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  in  scene  sixth  of  the  second  act,  is  a  masterly  specimen  of  fiery  eloquenea, 
in  its  magnificent  climax  swaying  the  multitude  lUce  a  reed,  but  its  length  pre- 
cludes its  insertion.  The  whole  of  scene  fourth  of  the  fiflh  act,  descriptive  of 
strife  and  slaughter,  and  the  scene  of  Graocbus'  death,  are  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  dramatic  poetry  within  our  recollection:  but  want  of  space  •ex- 
cludes extracts.  But  partial  justice,  however,  could  be  done  the  piece  by  ex- 
tracts, had  we  the  ability  to  give  them.  The  versification  is  remarkably  correet 
and  melodious,  and  the  frequent  use  of  uncommon  words,  yet  appropriate  and 
expressive,  gives  quaintness  and  piquancy  to  the  diction,  lliroughout  is  evident 
the  writer's  partiality  to  old  models  in  English  verse.  Among  the  prominent 
characters;  that  of  Licinia,  the  youthful  wife  of  Graochub»  is  exquisitely  por- 
trayed, and  appears  in  a  touching  and  beautiful  light  beside  the  noble  matroi^ 
Cornkua.    The  covetous,  treacherous  Skptdiulkiub  is  also  well  drawn. 

The  author's  resistance  of  the  temptation  to  invest  her  tragedy  with  the  at- 
tractions of  the  romantic  school,  and  strict  preservation  of  the  dasde  sjurit  and 
costume,  constitute  one  of  its  prominent  merits.    Her  aequaintanoe  wiftK  iS^^ 
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poets  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  their  own  Ungoiget  Km  enabled  liar  to  impart  to 
it  a  porclj  cla«8ic  tone^  which  no  unlearned  writer  eonld  have  given.  We  know 
of  no  modern  English  tragedj,  except '  lox/  which  hat  lo  mneh  of  fthi». 

On  the  whole,  we  regard  '  Caiob  GaiocnuB '  aa  a  production  not  on!  j  remark- 
able as  marking  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  our  literature,  indicating  a 
returning  of  taste  to  the  old  and  admirable  standards  which  held  popular  affec- 
tion before  '  the  torch-light  put  out  the  star-light,*  but  as  eyincing  powera  aur* 
passed  bj  none  of  our  female  writers,  and  which,  in  future  worki^  wHl  oonunand 
an  enviable  fame.  Though,  if  she  write  nothing  else^ '  Caiui  GnaocBua '  ia  enou^ 
to  enroll  her  name  among  those  of  whom  the  countiy  will  be  proud. 


Lirs  or  Sia  Waltie  Scott.    BjDoiials  MacLbos.   In  oneTolans:  pp.tt8.    New-ToAs 
Gbaklis  ScmiBiiim. 

LocKHABT^s  Life  of  Soorr,  undeniably  excellent  and  replete  ^th  interest  aa  ii 
is,  is  yet  too  extended  to  hare  secured  general  perusal    Mr.  MAoLnon's  modern 
atelj-sized  volume  comes  opportunely,  therefore,  to  supply  an  important  deaid* 
eratam.    Without  omitting  any  facts  that  belong  to  the  history  proper  of  the 
great  Scottish  author,  or  incidents  that  chequered  his  early  and  later  career^  the 
writer  has  nevertheless  compressed  the  whole  into  a  compass  which,  althongh 
comparatively  small,  is  still  so  comprehensive  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
His  volume  is  truly  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  true  biography  of  Sir  VfALTwm, 
Soorr,  made  up  from  Allan's  Life,  Wasuinotox  Ibving*s  '  Sketches  of  Abbottaford,* 
and  LocKiiABT^s  diffusive  volumes,  a1rca<ly  alluded  to.     TThat  will  at  once  win 
the  reader's  regard  is  the  loving  manner  in  which  Mr.  MacLeod  commence^  con- 
tinues, and  completes  the  biography  of  his  illustrious  ooantryman.     Hia  taak  is 
unmistakably  performed  r.on  amore.    lie  has  omitted  all  criticism;  wiselj;  we 
think,  since,  as  he  well  observes,  'the  World  is  now  Soon^s  judge^'  and  criticiam 
would  be  a<lscititious.     What  the  writer  claims  in  his  preface  be  has  faithful] j 
performed.    He  has  written  a  history  of  the  man  and  the  author's  life  faithfullj 
and  lovingly.     'Soon  was  so  true  a  man,'  says  our  author,  'so  eameat,  full  of 
frankness,  beauty,  and  reverence ;  loving  his  God  and  his  Kino  ;  loving  the 
heaths,  and  firs,  and  rude  mountains  of  his  wild  Scotland;  loving  kith  and 
kindred  like  a  true  clansman ;  his  dependents  like  a  benevolent  superior ;  his 
dogs  and  horses  like  an  unequalled  master!    Merely  to  tell  how  such  an  one 
lived,  loved,  enjoyed,  sorrowed,  labored,  struggled,  and  died  bravely,  is  not  this 
better  than  to  analyze  the  'Heart  of  Mid  Lothian'  or  '  Waverley 'ff    To  which 
query  we  for  one  do  not  hesitate  at  once  to  reply  in  the  affirmative. 

Ii  was  our  intention  to  have  accompanied  the  present  notice,  brief  and  inade- 
quate as  it  is,  with  a  few  extracts  which  we  had  indicated  as  we  read  the  vol- 
ume through  at  a  sitting,  with  pencil  in  hsnd ;  but  for  r"*«"ns  elsewhere  men* 
tioned,  this  is  impossible.    We  can  but  commend  the  work  to  our  readers  aa  one 
of  unflagging  interest,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  written  in  language  simple 
but  often  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  alwa^'s  in  keeping  with  the  particular 
theme  in  hand.    Beside  the  fact  that  the  work  in  its  externals  is  well  put  before 
&e  public;  we  should  add,  that  it  is  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  consecutive 
periods  in  the  progress  of  its  illustrious  subject,  which  careful  method  makea  a 
reference  to  any  portion  of  its  interesting  contents  a  matter  of  convenience  as 
rare  as  it  is  praioeworthy. 
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'AhothxbLktbdi  noM  'IJF-Rr?XB'  will  be  m  pleasant  an  annonneement  to 
our  readers  as  the  familiar  manosoript  of  the  writer  was  to  ns.  Of  tksse  ma^ 
tera^  espeeiaUj,  we  wish  all  oar  prose-eorrespondents  to  '  make  a  note : '  tha 
simplicity,  naturalness,  the  easj  slloqnial  and  oolloqaial  character  of  the  ii^ 
of  this  correspondence.  It  is  not  'writing:'  it  is  thinlring  and  talking  npon 
paper  precisely  as  the  writer  would  think  and  talk  in  the  presence  of  a  friend, 
with  none  other  to  hear  or  seeu  xb.  xmounooi 
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'  Thx  last  yestigee  of  summer  are  gone  with  the  departing  year.  The  garden- 
gate  is  closed;  the  rusfy scythe  is  hung  up ;  the  cider-mills  now  creak  and  groan, 
while  the  few  remaining  apples  on  the  trees  have  their  cheeks  frost-bitten.  The 
threshing-floors  are  the  scene  of  much  riot  and  racket  The  flails  glance  in 
the  air,  flung  aloft  by  dexterous  arms :  the  fanning-mills  are  in  perpetual  mo- 
tion ;  and  the  old  horse  is  condenmed  to  his  annual  punishment  of  the  tread- 
miU.  It  is  painful  to  see  him  monotonously  stepping  on  an  inclined  plane  by  tha 
hour  together,  weeping  out  perhaps  his  remaining  eye,  and  while  winnowing 
out  the  grain  for  others  rapidly  getting  himself  in  condition  to  be  turned  out 
to  die.  I  haye  some  respect  for  the  Yankee  who  invented  the  ehummg-machina 
to  g^  by  dog-power,  but  none  whateyer  for  the  WmrNET-like  ingenuity  whidi 
contrived  this  torture  for  the  noble  horse.  Yes :  he  will  soon  be  turned  out  to 
die,  like  that  raw-boned  animal  which  I  saw  the  other  day  on  the  turnpike. 
He  had  been  a  farmer's  horse,  and  for  many  seasons  had  ploughed  the  fields^  and 
did  his  share  of  arduous  duty.  He  had  earned  the  hay  and  oats  and  comforta- 
ble stable  which  should  have  been  his  reward  in  old  agei  But  his  master  had 
not  mercy  enough  to  out  his  throat,  although  he  could  have  got  the  money  fat 
his  skin ;  and  now  he  wanders  about  starving,  and  will  be,  until  the  town's  peo- 
ple remove  his  carcass  from  the  road,  a  stalking  monument  of  base  ingratitudei 
'  The  other  day,  while  reading  a  book,  I  heard  a  sound  on  the  highway  like  tho 
tramping  of  a  company  of  dragoons.  On  looking  out,  lo  I  the  '^ole  road  for 
the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  watf  literally  crowded  with  Jack-asses^  with 
their  ample  ears,  and  tails  knobbed  like  a  lion's,  following  a  single  horseman, 
who  rode  solemnly  in  advance.  Their  approach  was  productive  of  great  ex- 
citement among  the  horses  grazing  in  the  fields,  who  galloped  up  and  down  along 
the  fences  neighing  prodigiously.  I  asked  the  conductor :  '  How  many  asses  hava 
you f '  He  replied,  'A  hundred  and  twenty-five.'  'Where  do  yon  take  themf * 
'To  Nkw-Havkx I '  The  next  day  another  troop  as  large  passed  by,  and  on  tiia 
next  another— all  going  to  New-Haven.  They  are  not^  however,  sent  there  to 
be  pnt  to  college^  but  are  thenoe  ahippod  to  tha  Wert  Indiaa.    Hie  esqportatioa. 
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of  anes  from  the  eoontrjr  is  immenM ;  jet  the  race  does  not  appear  materiaUy 
diminUhed.  The  trade  hai  long  been  earned  on  at  New-Haven,  and  there  ia 
perhape  no  place  where  there  ia  so  much  erudition,  and  at  the  same  time  ao  manj 
long  eara. 

'  Ever  since  the  froetj  rime  appeared,  and  the  air  haa  beeome  aharp^  joor 
ears  are  stanned  at  the  break  of  daj  by  long-continued  and  moat  agoniied 
squealings.  Thej  come  from  all  parts  of  the  compass^  The  tender  pigling;  the 
bristling;  obese  gruntor,  turns  his  white;  bleared  eye,  now  suffused  with  flame^ 
for  the  last  time  with  a  tender  reminiscence  to  the  vacated  pen,  to  the  aolt^  wal- 
lowing sty.  Visions  of  potato-parings,  refuse,  and  sweet  nubbins^  straw-laid 
bed,  and  ring-tailed  darlings,  mingle  with  an  instinctive  presentiment  of  the 
whetted  knife.  Piggy  does  not  march  to  his  execution  with  the  sQent^  dogged 
resignation  of  a  condemned  criminal,  but  invariably  with  a  resistanoe  of  the 
atrong  police,  and  immense  lamentations.  As  he  always  went  eontrwj  when 
driven,  from  the  time  of  the  ringing  of  his  rooting  snout,  he  now  usee  his  vaal 
muscular  energy  to  take  his  own  part,  and  issues  a  squealing  protest  against  being 
kiUed.  He  resists  with  all  his  might,  as  he  is  dragged,  pulled,  and  pushed  along 
to  slaughter.  But  Piggy  should  reflect  that  he  is  not  the  only  animal  who  moifc 
eat  His  destiny  is  compound :  To  kat  axd  to  bb  xatkn.  The  first  part  he  hna 
fulfilled,  according  to  his  nature.  For  the  latter  he  is  not  responuble.  Yon  wOl 
now  see  him  divested  of  his  brisUes,  washed  as  white  as  snow  in  a  scald-bath, 
and  strung  up  by  the  heel%  with  his  jaws  stretched  apart  by  a  dry  com-eobi 
The  next  morning,  froxen  as  hard  as  a  rock,  he  will  be  stored  with  other  prodnee 
in  a  wagon,  with  his  hools  sticking  out  from  beneath  a  blanket,  while  the 
countryman,  his  head  crouched  on  his  shoulder  to  protect  him  from  the  north  aaat 
wind  or  a  driving  snow-storm,  slowly  wends  his  way  to  market  His  final  sep- 
ulchre is  the  human  stomach.  He  whose  habitation  was  so  lately  a  pig-sty,  and 
his  foot  in  the  trough,  whose  aspect  was  most  beastly,  most  hideous,  will  soon 
become  a  part  of  'fine  lords  and  fine  ladies,'  and  no  doubt  enter— I  say  it  with- 
out disrespect — into  the  grand  mausoleum  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Behold  that  Senator  expound  the  Constitution  I  Behold  that  Judge  upon  the 
bench  I    For  some  part  of  his  composition  he  is  indebted  to  the  sty. 

'So  much  for  the  transmigration  of  bodies,  of  which  there  can  be  no  donbl^ 
and  the  flesh  of  pig  becomes  beatified  in  transparent  corporation.  It  reddes  in 
the  vigor  of  the  manly  arm ;  it  is  in  the  purple  blush  of  youthful  beauty ;  it  is 
in  plumpness;  and  flowing  lines,  and  tender  lineaments;  going  before  a  eresa  j 
age,  when  the  stomach  abjures  fat  When,  during  the  past  smjamer,  it  was 
my  amusement  to  hasten  to  the  sty,  at  the  emptying  of  the  desiderated  alop- 
pafl;  when  I  listened  to  those  porcine  grunts;  and  was  a  witness  of  that  beastly 
emulation  to  obtain  the  tid-bits  of  the  leavings;  and  the  choicest  of  the  peels; 
when  I  turned  away  from  the  ill-smelling  mud,  and  reflected  seriously  how  much 
is  conveyed  in  the  very  name  of  hog,  I  can  scarcely  realixe  the  transfusion  of 
snch  grossness  to  so  much  delicacy  and  delight  Each  household  is  now  en* 
livened  with  preparation  for  a  'feast  of  fat  things.'  The  kitchen  is  a  scene  of 
oontinual  festivity :  every  tub  is  in  requisition ;  tiie  empty  larder  is  replenished ; 
the  lean  poor  wax  fat  What  a  hissing  and  what  a  frying!  What  an  unetaou* 
smell  1  What  an  herbal  fragrance  1  The  cloven  feet  are  turned  to  bowla  of 
transparent,  palpitating  jelly.  And  souse  1  souse  1  Souse  is  a  gelatinous;  emol- 
lient, dainty  morsel  Spare-ribs  are  as  delicate  as  delicate  can  bet  Steaks  I 
Cook  them  in  n  deriMiih,  with  a  little  enrrant-jelly  and  sauces;  after  the  Doo* 
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lom's  fashion,  and  thej  are  beyond  all  praiMi  Bat  when  I  eome  to  apeak  of 
erackliogt  —  'fat,  eall  it  hot  fat' — O  CaABLB»  ChaiubI  I  yield  the  palm  to 
theel  That  pen  of  thine  coald  add  a  ehann  to  eyery  eubjeot,  and  like  the  win- 
ter-time bedeck  with  greenest  aprigt  and  fragrant  parsley  the  yery  front  of  pig  I 
'Again,  the  little  ruddy  chunk,  with  its  alternate  layers  of  lean  and  fat,  suited 
alike  for  Jaoob  Speat  or  for  his  excellent  wife,  whose  tastes  were  dlrerse^  used 
in  my  kind  father's  family  to  be  serred  up  at  judicious  interrals,  in  a  dish  called 
sour-crout  This  dish  we  reverence  for  the  sake  of  our  Dutch  ancestors ;  and 
although  the  cabbage  at  a  certain  stage  has  voUtant  principles  which,  beg^ning 
at  the  kitchen,  walk  without  ceremony  into  the  parlor,  and  stop  not  short  of 
the  cock-loft  and  rafters — a  sort  of  spiritual  cat — yet  it  has  to  the  initiated  a 
fierce  relish,  which  can  scarcely  be  described.  The  9t  Nicholas  Sodety  will 
bear  me  out  in  what  I  say.  But  if  there  be  any  relish  of  life  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Piggy,  it  is  sausage ;  and  sausage,  we  hay^  been  always  taught^  to 
be  relished,  must  be  eaten  at  home.  I  remember,  when  a  boy,  the  particularity 
of  my  old  grandmother  in  the  preparation  of  sausage.  What  cleanliness  was 
required  I  How  adequately  the  powdered  sage  and  other  herbs  were  mingled 
in  its  composition!  And  when  it  came  upon  the  table,  wiUi  buckwheat  cakes, 
buttered  and  cut  into  four  quarters  on  a  hot,  full-sized  plate,  upon  my  word,  if 
the  coffee  were  well  composed,  no  breakfast  could  be  more  complete.  But  to 
hear  me  talk  in  this  way,  you  might  take  me  for  a  sensual  epicure,  instead  of 
being,  as  I  am,  a  man  who  can  liye  upon  a  dry  crust,  and  except  at  few-and-far- 
between  interyals  of  hilarious  healUi,  cares  not  what  he  eats^  so  long  as  it  be 

well  senred-and  dean: 

*  I  cAiiiroT  est  bat  little  nest, 
My  stoDisdi  is  not  good.' 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Hali's  immortal  cookery-book  giyes  the  best  receipt  for  sausage. 
Haying  said  thus  much  for  Piggy,  1  haye  only  done  it  to  show  how  admirably 
eyery  part  of  creation  fulfils  its  destiny,  and  contributes  to  its  proper  end.  But 
I  must  turn  the  tables,  by  revealing  a  Utile  of  my  own  proper  sentiment.  Pork 
I  like,  but  it  must  be  in  homoBopathio  proportion.  Last  winter  I  lived  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  at  'killing-time,'  some  body  sent  me  a  chunk  of  aromatic  head- 
cheese. Sitting  up  late  at  night  before  a  good  fire,  and  writing  as  I  am  now 
in  the  '  small  hours,'  an  inclination  came  over  me  to  partake  of  supper.  I  threw 
upon  the  coals  a  half-dozen  fine  oysters,  and  when  they  were  roasted  nearly  to 
a  crisp,  partook  of  them  with  a  little  good  bread-and-butter.  Afterward,  to  do 
justice  to  my  friend's  gift,  I  put  into  my  mouth  a  small  piece  of  head-cheese  I  I 
never  was  more  convinced  of  the  grossness  of  fat  Upon  my  word,  no  Israelite 
ever  loathed  a  morsel  of  the  unclean  animal  more  heartily  than  I  did  that  bit 
of  head-cheese.    It  sickened  me  on  the  spot. 

'But  all  people  cannot  attain  to  shell-fish.  When  I  went  a-trouting  in  Ver- 
mont, William  Mallort,  by  profession  a  fisherman,  as  we  sat  down  to  take  our 
dinner  on  the  tur(  after  a  successful  day's  sport,  used  to  tilt  hb  bottle  of  raw 
whiskey  to  his  lips,  and  then  cut  off  a  chunk  of  fat  pork.  '  Gentlemen,'  he  said, 
'  there  is  nothing  that  so  sets  onto  the  stomach.'  '  Yes,'  said  I,  'this  way  of  tak- 
ing a  dinner  is  pleasant'  ' Oh,'  said  he,  '  that  isn't  all  of  it  It 's  tuUur.*  But 
before  I  get  through,  or  have  shown  for  how  much  enjoyment  we  are  indebted 
to  the  sty,  I  must  make  you  realize  what  has  often  passed  before  my  own  eye& 
There  is  a  play-ground,  and  a  hundred  boys  are  kicking  at  a  foot-balL  Now 
it  files  high  in  air,  and  into  th«  next  fieUL    They  all  tumUa  oyer  the  nSk^  id- 
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lowing  eAch  other  like  a  flock  of  aheep.  Now  Uiej  hftye  it  In  a  oomer,  and  what 
A  Btubbin^  and  a-kieking;  aoeompanied  by  the  erj  of  'ihinneel  thinnee  I '  and 
at  last  they  set  it  oat^  and  with  yoathful  cheeks  flushed  with  health  and  exer- 
cise, with  a  sacoession  of  well-aimed  kioks^  they  driye  it  home  to  the  goaL  Now 
if  Piggy  had  not  squealed  with  agony  in  the  mornings  this  game  eoold  not  haTa 
oome  off  toward  eye.  *  «  *.» 


'The  CcfTumr  Papeis.' — We  regret  that  of  the  interestfaig  artioles  thaa  en* 
tiUed,  which  have  been  placed  in  oar  hands  for  insertion,  we  can  only  find  8|wa6 
for  the  following  in  the  present  number.  The  lines  which  ensac^  from  the  facile 
hand  that  sketched  the  '  Babylonish  Ditty '  and  drew  the  forceful  picture  of  tlia 
'  Battle  of  Bonker-EGll,'  need  not  our  poor  blazon  to  commend  them  to  the  ad- 
miration of  our  readers: 

H  S  T  ▲  B  B  L  . 

*TBimi  *•  s  deep  pond  hid  in  too  plnej  coTer. 

That*!  garlanded  wlih  rote4>loomt  wild  and  iwesli 
Eowreathed  wllh  pensile  wiUowt  hanging  orer 

Green,  bowery  nooka.  and  many  a  auft  retreat, 

Where  Hbtabil  and  I  did  often  meet.  - 

*  There  the  brown  throstle  sings,  there  skims  the  swaDow ; 

Tbera  the  blue-bodded  ash  lu  foliage  weaves 
From  doep-struck  roots,  broldered  with  sedge  and  manow : 
Fair  lies  the  pool,  beneath  its  ridgy  eaves, 
Blotted  with  waxen  pods  and  ornate  leaves. 

'There  workless  resU  the  miU,  each  mouMeriitf  shingle 
Iiets  through  the  sun-tlireads  on  the  knotted  floor ; 

There,  where  the  village  hinds  were  wont  to  mingle, 
Tall  weeds  nn-spriiig ;  and  in  the  oobwebbed  door 
One  sees  plain  written,  *They  shall  come  no  morel ' 

'There  the  while  cottage  stands!  shadowed  and  soDeDi 

Its  mined  porch  with  fruitless  vines  o*erdnng; 
In  beds  and  pebbled  paths  the  vagrant  mullein 
Tops  the  rank  briers  where  once  musk-roses  sprung, 
HeartVeese,  and  slender  spires  with  blue^MUs  hnqg. 

*Tbero  in  that  eolitnde,  deserted,  lonely, 

Closed  in  a  little  Eden  of  our  own, 
Unvlslted,  save  by  the  wood-birds ;  onlv 
Ourselves,  (sweet  Hbtabil  and  I,)  alone, 
Our  very  trysting-place  unsought,  unknown, 

*  Wandered,  sometimes  beneath  the  pine*s  dark  shadow, 

Bometimes  at  evening,  when  the  mllPs  thick  flume 
Trembled  in  silver,  and  the  distant  meadow 
Was  half  snow-white,  half  hid  in  sunken  gtoom, 
Even  as  our  own  lives,  half  Joy,  half  doom. 

Half  Joy,  half  doom  I  the  blissfiil  )'ear8  are  fMed, 

And  the  dark,  shadowed  half  is  left  to  me : 
By  grieC  not  time,  my  scattered  hairs  are  braided 

With  silver  threads.    And  Hbtasbl  ?    Ah,  she 

Sleeps  by  her  babe  beneath  the  cypres»4ree! ' 

Thb  readers  of  the  Enigkebbockeb  will  recognize  in  the  subjoined  tribtite  to 
the  genius  of  our  great  landscape-painter,  Ditrand,  that  simply  just  praise  which 
his  genius  has  commanded,  and  which  has  been  often  rendered  in  these  pagea 
In  a  subsequent  number,  kindred  justice  will  be  rendered  to  other  of  our  land- 
scape-painter^  whose  increasing  reputation  is  honorable  not  only  to  their  genin% 
bat  to  the  onward  progress  of  American  art: 

*TliBaa  Is  no  brandi  of  the  fine  arte  that  has  produced  so  many  eminent  and  suoceaslVil ; 
lelhsUBllsd0lalSiastlatoriaodaoap»p«lnttiig.   It  is  not  oar  purpose  to  peeaeat  an 
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landscape-painting.  We  desire  onlj  to  point  out  lome  of  the  eharacterlfltici  of  ocr  leading  land- 
■eape-palntera,  and  to  attempt  to  do  Joatioe  to  a  few  of  those  by  whojo  geniot  and  labor  so  modi 
bat  been  acoompllabed,  and  of  whom  we  hare  so  many  reasons  to  be  proud, 

*  Landseape-paintlng  has  acquired  in  our  country  a  dignity  and  character  from  the  worica  of  Ma 
professofB,  which  cannot  be  claimed  for  any  other  branch  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  the  reasons  for  Uaia 
are  obvious.  The  great  rariety  of  character  peculiar  to  American  scenery  oflhrs  points  of  ad^>ta- 
tlon  to  the  taste  and  feeling  of  every  true  nature-loving  artist ;  and  wliellMr  he  be  most  inflnenoed 
by  the  rural  and  the  cultivated, 

'  awcar  intercbann 

Of  hill  aad  Talloy,  river,  wood,  or  plun ;  ^ 

or  by  the  grand  and  solitary,  he  may  find  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  bis  powers  and  the  cuUI> 
ration  of  hto  genius.  There  is  also  a  higlier  appredatloa  by  our  people  of  those  forms  of  nature 
with  which  they  are  fiunlliar. 

*There  can  lie  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  more  genuine  and  sincere  sdmlrstion  of  landscape-painU 
ing  In  our  country  than  for  any  other ;  and  it  is  l>ecau8e  it  is  more  easily  understood  by  even  tht 
most  common  minds.  Hence  we  find  upon  our  walls  a  greater  preponderanoe  of  landscapes. 
Bad  or  Indlfferait  the  moat  <tf  them  may  be,  but  they  Indieale  the  genersl  taste  and  preference 
for  this  form  of  art.  We  allude  here  moro  particularly  to  tboae  whose  tastes  have  been  left  to  their 
own  honest  Impulses  and  incllnationa,  which  have  never  lieen  twisted  and  tamed  awry  by  intet' 
course  and  communion  with  an  affected  and  effeminate  dass  known  as  the  *  diUttanU,*  We  do 
not  mean  those  who  have  l>een  tainted  by  a  tour  abroad,  or  returned  fh>m  travel)  not  only  imbued 
with  a  Move  of  the  old  masters,*  but  accompanied  by  huge  boxes  fbll  of  *  trigiMoi*^  and  which 
they  will  not  believe  to  be  trash,  because  they  paid  high  prices  for  them  at  Florence  or  Rome. 
We  have  some  faith  In  the  Judgment  and  taste  of  the  Intelligent  classes — albeit  their  Journeys  have 
not  been  far  flrom  home — who  ei\)oy  nature  when  In  the  midst  of  Its  l>eaaties  or  its  grandeur,  and 
who  feel  the  impression  of  good  and  truthftil  pictures  with  an  honest  and  hi^  appreciation  of  their 
real  and  substantial  merits.  We  have  many  such  among  us.  Hence,  the  American  landscape* 
palntM'  appeals  to  more  hearts,  and  finds  ready  communion  with  more  souls,  than  any  other  laborer 
Inert. 

*■  We  have  allnded  to  the  fiolara/  inducements,  all  tendhig  to  the  growth  and  devation  of  thia 
branch  of  painting,  In  the  variety  of  character  which  bekH^  to  our  natural  scenery.  What  coun- 
try possesses  greater?  Switaerlaod,  with  its  lofty  and  splbitared  mountain-crags,  and  its  narrow, 
preUy  vsileys  that  nestle  so  quietly  at  their  fbet,  may  possess  more  picturesqueness  than  belongs 
in  general  to  our  own  scenery ;  but  we  liave  enough  to  awaken  the  painter's  highest  enthusiasm 
among  our  own  mountains,  in  our  valleys,  and  along  the  margin  of  our  romantic  and  beautifhl 
atreams,  that  spread  fertility  and  (keshness  in  their  murmuring  progress  through  so  many  silent 
placn.  The  scenery  of  every  country  has  Its  own  characteristics.  Ours  is  all  our  own ;  and  we 
have'not  fkr  to  go  fh>m  our  homes  to  find  all  that  Is  grand,  and  glorioas,and  beautlAil  In  nature,  to 
invite  the  study  and  the  contemplation  of  our  artists.    To  quote  the  l>eantiAil  language  of  BxTurr : 

'  Tnov  haat  not  loft 

'  Thyaelf  without  a  witneaa,  in  these  ahadea. 
Of  THT  perfactiona.    Orandeur.  atr«n{^b.  aad  grace. 
Are  h«ra  to  apeak  of  Tbbs     Thia  mighty  oak. 
By  whoae  iinmovable  stem  I  atand.  and  aeem 
Almost  aanihilated.  not  a  prince 
In  all  that  proud  old  world  beyond  the  deep 
2'er  wore  his  crown  aa  loftily  aa  he 
Wears  the  green  coronal  of  learea  with  whioh 
Tht  hand  baa  graced  him     Nestled    at  hie  root 
la  beauty  such  aa  blooms  not  in  the  glare 
Of  the  broad  sun.* 

There  Is  no  deficiency  of  the  matirid  here :  on  the  contrary,  the  variety  Is  infinite ;  and  whether 
the  artist  most  afltets  the  grand,  the  solitary,  or  the  rural,  the  cultivated  and  the  quiet,  he  will 
find  an  abundant  field  for  his  pencil,  and  ample  scope  for  his  genius. 

*  Our  purpose  is  rather  to  oflisr  some  otMorvatlons  upon  the  several  ek^raeterittie*  of  our  land 
Bcnpe-artistA,  than  to  discuss  the  general  subject  of  landscape-painting.    We  do  not  propose  to 
ofl'er  any  extended  criticism  of  their  works,  but  to  attempt  to  do  Justice  to  the  daims  of  each  upon 
he  admiration  and  gratitude  of  tlkelr  country  for  what  they  have  already  done. 

*  We  cannot  go  fer  astray,  or  offend  the  general  Judgment  of  the  community,  by  placing  the 
name  of  DuaAND  at  the  head  of  our  landscape-painters.  Any  one  who  remembers  the  eloquent 
and  touching  speech,  unpremeditated  as  It  was,  in  which  he  answered  the  enthusiastic  greetings 
of  his  name  at  the  opening  of  the  National  Academy,  cannot  but  flwl  that  in  him  Natukb  may 
claim  one  of  Its  most  modest,  truthAil,  and  Inspired  worshippers  ;  and  the  very  earnestness  and 
unanimity  of  the  applause  of  his  auditory  proved  how  strong  a  hold  he  hat  upon  their  affecUow 
and  regard. 

*  We  GonfiBss  to  an  affectionate  fondneas  for  the  man  and  for  his  pahittngk   Hie  latter  seem  to 
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OS  to  be  almoet  a  nienl  tnuiMript  of  his  own  indivldiMllty :  to  dMply  pirradlBf ;  ao  ftill  of 
ildleate  and  trnthftal  pereepUoa  of  the  qolet  and  the  heuty  of  mtnra ;  to  bhmIi  of  Its 
and  ficeling'.  Thefe  la  nothing  pnerlle,  or  lnalDoei«i  or  altered,  la  what  he  doea.  It  la  the 
homage  and  oflfering  of  hb  aoul  to  the  dlTlolty  belbre  whoie  altar,and  wUhin  whoaa  great  tenpla^ 
he  wunhlps.  Xo  one  can  look  npoo  his  plctores  without  ympathliing  with  hia  fas  all  that  ha 
ftds,  and  all  that  he  depicts  In  the  beantinil  aspects  and  harmoolea  of  Mrtore.  We  would  not  ha 
understood  as  asserting  that  his  palnllnga  are  wholly  devoid  of  liMilta.  Thoee  who  look  wllb  tha 
critic's  keen  scrutiny  upon  hto  works  sometimes  complain,  perhaps  not  wHlMMit  aoiaa  reaeon,  thai 
his  timidity  prevents  him  (torn  doing  JosUee  lo  himself;  that  hia  IbreiTovndt  iMk  etrength  and 
bolduess ;  and  that  his  shadows  are  not  deep  enough,  or  vigorous  eoough,  to  bring  out  the  nearer 
objects  with  energetic  and  effective  force.  For  aught  we  know,  theae  critldsmf  may  be  comet: 
we  certainly  have  no  Inclination  to  contradict  them.  The  natural  temper  and  dlapoettlon  of  tha 
man  forbids  him  from  bold  or  rash  experiments.  He  Interprets  Nature  as  he  seca  her;  and  whOa 
he  advaneea  with  all  humility  toward  her  ihrlnei  he  aacrilloes  no  truth  to  ctap-lmp  or  exaggcraUoo. 
In  color,  the  works  of  Mr.  Duramd  generally  possess  fine  and  harmooloos  points.  Tha  lUlatB  of 
his  trees  is  charmingly  painted,  and  Aill  of  the  life  of  truth.  We  fed  that  we  eould  lepoae  banaalh 
their  shadows,  or  dimb  Into  their  branches.  His  summer  skies  are  MI  of  beanty,  eoA  and  baleqy^ 
and  spread  tbelr  gcriden  hoes  over  hliKtop  and  mountain,  (hir  fldki  and  glittering  q>lra,  aa  If  aagu^ 
latlng  Nature  In  Its  {prions  and  wondrous  power.  Whoever  has  examined  his  stodlea,  taken  la 
the  open  air  and  amid  the  sun-Ilght  and  shadows  of  Nature,  cannot  Adl  to  remark  the  trathftilaem 
and  l)eauty  of  their  detail.  In  these  he  shows  himself  her  faithfbl  dlsdplei  and  her  rinee  iiteii  v 
Ing,  patient  student ;  but  the  real  greatness  of  the  man  as  an  artist  consists  In  hIa  greataem  aa  a 
poet  His  composillonsi  while  folthftil  to  the  troth  of  detail,  combine  a  beantlM  #«iitiaMnf;  wlUdh 
Is  felt  by  the  observer;  and  it  is  in  this  in  which  his  true  greatness  consists.  A  more  doeo  deH»* 
eation  of  nature  no  more  makes  a  great  painter  than  it  does  a  great  poeL  What  distlngnlahea 
Bryant  flrom  all  other  American  poets.  Is  not  the  correctness  and  peritetlon  of  his  doaerfpHoas  tai 
detail ;  the  dagnerreotype^nlnutlfe  of  the  tangled  wood,  the  mossy  bank,  the  mnrmnring  brook,  tha 
mixed,  confined,  and  intermingled  Intricacies  of  the  fbrest  solitude.  These  may  all  be  presented 
to  tbe  mind  with  the  master  skill  of  the  poet,  and  yet  be  deficient  In  that  which  gives  to  poetrj  lla 
vital  power  of  touching  the  humtn  heart  and  arousing  its  qrmpathies.  BmvAiiT,  In  the  traeapMt 
of  a  poet.  Imbues  his  descriptions  of  nature  with  a  human  sentiment  and  feeling,  and  thcraCbn 
appeals,  and  never  in  vain,  to  the  thoughtful  and  contemplative  aoul.  In  this  power  Dvkaivii  li 
eminent  above  all  his  contemporaries.  Take  his  landscapes,  thoee  we  mean  that  are  the 
of  hia  own  nature,  which  he  has  painted  In  a  real  spirit  of  love ;  those  that  convey  his  own  < 
if  we  may  so  speak,  and  which  he  has  created  In  the  midst  of  the  tranquil  quiet  of  his  studio ; 
we  shall  find  in  these  a  deep  and  a  pervading  stntiment,  which  appeals  directly  to  the  heart.  Tldi^ 
then,  is  his  prevailing  characteristic — tbe  symbol  of  his  power. 

*  Does  any  one  remember  his  picture  exhibited  some  few  yeare  since,  'The  Cloae  of  a  BnlCiy 
Day  T '  The  sky  seems  to  be  surcharged  with  the  heat  of  a  long  and  oppresaive  sommer^lay.  Na- 
ture, animate  and  Inanimate,  droops  beneath  the  languor  of  the  lifeless  atmosphere.  The  pendant 
boughs  are  still.    The  wearied  and  enervated  herds  seek  the  cool  brook : 

*Soif«  rumlnAtin*  lin.  while  otb«n  stand 
Half  m  the  flooi  .\.zi\,  often  bending;,  alp 
The  circling  turfaca  ' 

No  rof^hing  breeze  animates  the  hot  air  with  motion.  The  atmo^here,  penetrated  with  tha  ftiD 
glare  and  blaze  of  the  all^onquering  heat,  hongs  like  a  curtain  of  Are  over  the  face  of  natnra. 
Every  object  seems  to  Indicate  the  oppression  by  which  It  Is  subdued.  Even  the  spectator  partld^ 
pates  In,  and  sympathizes  with,  tbe  truth  of  this  most  extraordinary  picture.  We  do  not  i^teak  ol^ 
nor  do  we  intend  to  criticise,  Its  merits  In  detail.  What  the  artist  Intended  to  convey  he  has 
oeeded  In  conveying  with  a  mastcriy  skill.  The  observer  feels  Its  truth,  and  acknowledges  the  < 
atlve  power  of  the  painter.  Let  us  here  recall  the  recollection  of  another  of  DuRAnn'sflneit  pl^ 
tures,now  in  tbe  possession  of  Mr.  Ooczbrs,  late  President  of  tbe  Ari-Union.  Tbe  study  of  traea 
Is  very  fine,  and  the  son>light  and  shadows  that  dapple  the  Interior  of  the  wood  are  of  great 
eflJBCt  and  beauty.  We  might  have  enumerated  others  of  his  works,  ail  presenting  soma  new 
beauty  worthy  of  admiration ;  but  we  have  been  content  to  speak  of  the  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Durations  paintings,  leaving  to  the  critic  the  task  of  defining  his  fhults. 

*  Whatever  praise  may  be  accorded  to  the  works  of  this  artist,  we  are  convinced  that  no  higher 
tribute  to  his  genius  couM  be  offered  than  to  say,  that  It  is  his  peculiar  privilege  and  power  to 
taiplre  ns  with  a  deeper  and  a  more  earn  tst  love  of  nature.  No  man  can  study  his  works  with- 
out leaving  them  both  better  and  wiser  than  he  was  before.  The  Impressions  they  moke  have  an 
iihii  illiig  Inflnenfia  npoa  the  mind,  and  lift  it  above  the  sordid  materialism  that  engroasea  too  mnbh 
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of  our  time  aod  Ikcaltiea.  Hit  oontribuUons  to  hU  ooontry,  while  tbey  add  to  Its  inteUeetaal  ml 
mond  wealth,  hare  aeeured  to  hlmseir  a  nane  and  a  flune  thai  win  not  aoon  paaa  away.  No  artUL 
among  us  has  devoted  himself  with  mora  eameataeis  and  patient  thought  to  his  profession ;  and 
he  has  learned  *to  look  on  Natorei  not  as  in  the  hoar  of  thoughtless  youth,*  bat  as  the  deroat 
worshipper,  whose  mission  it  is  to  teseh  and  to  interpret:  and  who,  imboed  with  the  insplratloa 
of  hla  calling,  raveals  to  those  aioand  him  the  Joy 


*  Ov  alevnted  tboagbts :  a  sanae  ■abtlm* 
Of  aomethinff  far  more  deeply  ini>arfii««d. 
Whose  dwelling  Is  the  liffbt  of  setting  aoas. 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  th«  livlac  air» 
And  the  blue  aky.* 


A  Nkw  LnsBAST  Light  or  ths  HoBXzoar.  — '  1%«  Quog  ZaeUeff  Littery  Chm, 
mentioiied  in  our  last,  has  not  yet  appeared.  To  acoompanj  the  '  Proipectui,* 
however,  as  a  *  speciment,'  we  have  received  a  '  Pome '  of  a  most  affecting  na< 
tore.    Both  prospectus  and  'pome'  (de  terre)  ensue:  * 

*  Oua  objik  is  simple.  It  is  to  porwide  ftnr  the  homan  mind  the  fhdts  whieh  solts  its  tender  age. 
Tlie  improveminks  of  sodety  in  its  degenerate  stage  is  titat  which  is  most  important  in  our  bosoms. 
Of  Boch  was  JoHR soif,  and  Mrs.  Hbmavs,  and  Shakspb  akb.  No  immodest  word  mv  purfkne  oafli 
shall  be  seen  Into  our  isaooa.  We  trust  that  our  issoos  will  be  pura.  WehaTenoJealou^ag*inst 
oU«r  Ladles*  Magazines;  we  do  wA  want  to  be  considered  as  doia'  anythink  ag*in*  other  LadlesP 
Magazines,  but  we  can  and  must  say  this,  in  self-defence :  '  •w  issoos  will  be  pure.'  Our  editor 
is  a  corpse  of  littery  ladies  and  gentlemen,  which  is  well  known  into  this  community  as  some  ot 
the  britllantest  talons  whkh  ^  endure  amid  the  unutterable  solemnities  of  our  flree-bom  forests.* 
(SHAKSPBAaa.)  Our  magazine  win  be  emiducted  in  a  similar  spirit.  Vulgar  parsings  must  be  titr 
At>ra  us:  for  our  corpse  is  not  the  kind  they  take  us  for. 

*  The  sdebrsted  Capt  Conklir  Namm,  Esquire,  is  employed  into  this  good  work :  and  a  numer- 
ous corpse  of  contributions,  of  distinguished  littery  talons,  is  engaged.  We  persoom  that  the 
contents  contained  in  our  first  Issoo  wHl  be  gratityink  to  the  publlk,  which  is  as  foUers : 

Annaass  of  the  Eorraa  or  trb  Quoa  Lambs*  LrrmT  Gbm.   By  CoaxLia  Napnas,  Esq[iilre. 

Odb  to  thb  Ocbar.    By  C.  N. 

Tub  Loss  op  '  Thb  BAaaBh,.'    By  M.  Sallt  Davis. 

Skcjik^s  Miibbt  :  Womar^s  Riohts'  Corvbntiom.    Reported  by  Mr.  Comxlxh  NBpniif. 

Tbb  PiiHaaiBs  ard  Loboi  Qcbstion.    By  Captaui  C  NBrniif. 

POMB.     By  GoMKLIlf  N . 

LiNBi.    By  C ^. 

Skbtch.    ByN . 

PBBLBif  A :  an  Eyetalian  Tale.    By  CoNKUino  NBrruisio. 
Btanzai.    By  the  Qnoo  Babd. 
Editors*  Table.    By  CoaxuR  Nsppxirs. 

*  Paioa  to  comiak  oat  with  our  work,  we  wish  the  publlk  to  see  what  we  are  a^in*  to  do  in 
the  way  of  pote*ry,  that  refined  and  beautiAil  glory  of  our  globed  alrth,  and  spacious  firmament 
on  high,  with  sU  the  blue  inferior  sky.  •  Tkt  L0t*  •f  tU  B^rktr,  emd  tke  PrMervation  of  Z^/c,* 
oompoged  by  the  Captln8*s  wife,  Mrs.  M.  Sallt  Davis,  speaks  an  ^Mir^roe-taU '  of  the  wreck 
of  a  Quog  Teasel  that  was  lest  in  going  flpom  our  belored  IsUmd  over  to  the  Connecticut  shore : 

*'T  WAS  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Auffust,  my  story  I  shaB  note, 
I  went  on  board  the  Bart>er  to  make  a  visit  at  Bridgeport; 
But  the  wind  dying  out,  and  it  being  such  a  calm. 
They  cast  the  anchors  over  and  Uiy  ck>se  under  hmd. 

•The  cabin  being  hot,  to  the  quarterdeck  I  did  retlro, 
Mv  husband  took  the  anchorwatch  and  we  stayed  together  Ikera; 
I  heard  three  daps  of  thunder  and  the  lightning  did  appear, 
1  spoke  unto  my  husband,  and  he  says,  oh  do  not  fear. 

*  My  husband  spoke  again,  and  these  words  he  did  repeat, 
I  think  the  cause  of  the  lightning  is  on  aocoont  of  toe  heat; 
He  says,  that  we  will  lay  here  until  the  break  of  day. 
Then  we  wiB  hist  our  sails  and  get  onder  way. 
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•  Al  halPpMt  cSiviB  tlM  wind  It  blew  a  sde. 
And  ibcB  it  WM  no  ue,  Ibr  we  cooM  not  teC  all ; 
I  want  talo  Um  dbbi  to  nC  imi  of  the  w«j, 
And  Umn  I  WW  to  Mn^tck  that  I  OQuld  not  ■laj. 


*SnnTT  HcLtB  WM  OB  board,  bat  not  mneli  did  riM  aaj. 
Bat  onea  she  made  ma  thia  reply,  *I  bare  lUnlad  almoat  sway.* 
I  want  apon  tba  deck  for  to  gel  Moia  rerlTad, 
And  than  I  mw  the  danger  of  lo*lng  all  oar  Ui 


•*T  wai  then  I  did  Ibr  merer,  Ibr  marej  did  implora, 
That  tba  Lord  with  hto  Almigbty  arm  mifbt  land  na  aalb  oa 
Tben  Lawu  apoke  to  Davib,  aa  be  dkl  croaa  the  deck, 
Tbrow  over  wood  without  delay,  be  dkl  ao  loudly  apcaHk. 

*8o  they  threw  over  wood  In  tba  midat  of  the  trial. 
And  I  amongal  the  reat  nve  myaelf  no  denial : 
I  threw  over  wood,  and  heary  atkka  too, 
Which  rd  not  ihuugbt  it  poaaible 


for  metodoi. 


*FOr  water  nnr  rain  I  neither  did  atoi 


I  threw  over  wood  thoun^  It  came  uie  gun  abot; 
I  went  Into  the  cabla  for  to  take  aome  real, 
Tben  Into  the  windowa  the  water  did  preaa! 

*Tben  I  told  tbe  glrla  aa  quick  aa  I  eonld  think. 
To  boM  the  pflluwa  to  the  wlodowa.  or  ebe  we  ahoold  dnk 
One  aald  anto  the  other,  aa  aoon  aa  It  waa  day, 
Tbe  Tcaael  draga  her  anchor,  and  we  cannot  ataj 

*8othe7  ahifled  the  cable,  and  we  had  not  gone  tu 
Befbre  tbe  roamr  Barber  atnick  on  tbe  bar. 
Tben  Into  the  cabin  they  aent  ooe  of  tbe  men. 
To  tell  na  to  come  out,  lor  tbe  cabin  waa  broke  In. 

'B>n  we  inarched  out  and  looked  around. 
We  expected  In  the  water  we  rtiouM  all  aoon  be  drowned. 
^  waa  then  I  took  thought,  and  It  came  Into  my  mind, 
That  I  had  but  ooe  aon  at  home  for  U>  leave  bablnd. 

*Tliat  when  be  did  bear  of  our  doleAil  atala, 
To  mourn  and  lament  over  our  dismal  (kle. 
Tben  David  aald,  1  aball  not  put  on  tbe  Jib, 
For  fear  aba  11  roll  over,  and  that  abe  wonn  live ! 

*Tben  Liwia  ipoke,  be  apoke  It  once  mora, 
*Put  on  all  her  Jib  and  crowd  her  to  tbe  shore! 
Then  myaelf  to  David  did  I  make  this  reply, 
*Put  on  aU  the  Jib,  for  mer^!*  I  did  cry. 

*For  If  that  the  vcaael  tbe  ahore  do  n*t  make, 
Yoo  aee  that  our  Uvea  do  all  lay  at  stake. 
As  we  were  going  on  the  shme  k>  early  in  the  mom. 
They  pot  it  upon  me  for  to  blow  the  bom. 

'I  blew  tbe  bom  for  an  hour  or  more, 
In  bopca  of  aome  relief  from  aome  one  on  the  ahore. 
When  tba  veaael  atruck  the  shore,  tben  gladly  weae  we; 
We  all  began  to  think  that  we  great  mercy  aee. 

*  We  thought  If  an  our  lives  we  couM  all  obtain, 
Tbe  loaa  of  our  vcasrl  we  would  not  complain. 
Then  on  tbe  bowsprit  shroud  I  did  crawl. 
And  atralgbtway  into  the  boat  I  did  lUl. 

<  I  *m  In  tbe  boat  I'  I  aaid,  I  hi«ae<l. 
And  around  my  feet  iho  painter  iwisted. 
Then  La  wis  spoke,  he  spoke  it  onoe  more, 

*  You  must  get  up,  or  we  can  *l  help  you  on  ahorcL* 

*  I  fetched  these  words  out  at  laat, 

*  1  can  \  get  up,  my  foot  Is  Aist :  * 
Tben  Lawia  worked  ao  ri<;htlv  then, 
For  bia  poor  mother  to  defend. 

*Ba  eanglht  it,  and  he  quickly  took 
Tba  pidnter  Arum  around  my  f«ioU 
Tben  I  got  up  in  the  boat  again, 
B«l  I  wM  not  aaaad  of  my  pain. 
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(  And  every  thtng  thftt  looked  to  new, 
I  was  landed  safe  on  shore  it  *s  true ; 
The  Lord  he  we  fit  that  I  Bhoold  be  landed 
Safe  on  abore,  and  now  my  itory '•  moat  ended. 

*I  can*t  tell  you  much  more,  but  \hert  Is  one  thing  I  bare  to  r^earte, 
And  I  BhaU  enclose  In  the  latter  of  this  Terse: 
The  boat  launched  out,  and  It  fetched  all  the  rest — 
And  glory  to  Jasvs,  for  he  is  to  be  blest  I' 


Gossip  wrni  Rsadxbs  and  CosRSSFoxDcrre. — On  New- Year's  day,  one  year 
ago,  passed  away  from  earth  the  spirit  of  Flomngi^  a  lovely « little  girl,  of 
whom  her  bereaved  father  thus  tenderly  writes:  'While  millions  of  hearta 
iire  to  be  made  joyous  on  the  ushering  in  of  the  coming  New-Year,  how  can  it 
be  otherwbe  than  that  many  wounded  spirits  must  welcome  that  day  with 
thoughts  of  deepest  sadness!  We  buried  our  little  Flobknox  on  last  New-Year's 
day  morning.  It  was  in  the  South.  The  forest-trees  were  all  decked  in  their 
long  robes  of  black  moss,  as  if  in  mourning  that  their  deity  were  dead,  and 
scarcely  a  single  smile  could  be  seen  in  all  their  grim  faces.  But  in  a  few  short 
weeks  after,  as  if  by  magic,  or  a  farliigher  Powkb,  the  miracle  of  the  ereati(m 
was  again  renewed,  and  the  whole  forest  almost  rang  with  the  laughter  of  the 
young  birds  and  buds  and  blossoms.  Every  thing  was  bright  and  beautiful,  and 
all  proclaimed  the  presence  of  the  living  God.  And  so  was  it  with  our  dear 
Florence  :  when  she  left  us,  the  miracle  of  her  creation  was  again  renewed,  and 
among  tiie  'green  pastures'  of  her  angel-home  she  will  nevermore  meet  with  the 
blasting  breath  of  winter,  but  in  the  never-ending  sunshine  of  Hn  glorious  pre»> 
ence  a  perpetual  Spring  is  hers ;  ever  expanding  in  loveliness,  and  ever  adding 
new  beauties  to  her  wreath  of  glory.'  The  following  feeling  lines  were  written 
upon  the  occasion  by  a  friend  of  the  parents  of  the  departed ; 


*  LiKi  a  day  in  solemn  sweetncM, 

Sinking  Into  softer  lighL 
With  iu  Rfc>ry  lingering  after, 

Faded  Florbmci  from  our  tUffiA, 
Learing  traces  of  her  spirit 
Only  pure  and  white. 

*  Gathered  home  the  loving  preseocoi 

Making  sunshine  Its  employ, 
Dbatb,  with  blessing  mntdy  uttered, 

Shed  a  twilight  on  onr  Jor, 
Bearing  home  the  flragUe  blossom 
It  could  not  destroy. 

Earth  with  storm  and  walllnR  TOlces, 

Garnering  whirl-winds  in  the  air, 
Cannot  touch  the  living  FLoaaiicB, 


Resting  sweetly  otherwhere : 
h  your  hearts  she  ma^ 
To  the  entnuoe  tktre. 


Throogi  your  hearts  she  made  a  ptkhwtj 


*PeaoeI  the  surges  slowly  ebbtngi 

Tell  the  storm  within  is  o*er. 
Like  an  ooean*s  distant  murmw, 

Dying  on  a  silent  shore : 
Angel-hearted,  »ke  has  started 
OnLU^s'JEMnmrs/' 

*  ^Erermore!*  shall  be  ker  present, 

It  is  ours  to  woric  and  win; 

Standing  in  her  midst  of  glorj^, 

PLoacMCK  beekoBS,  led  by  Rue, 
Lore  divining :  like  her  shiaiBg, 
Faith  can  enter  in ! 


Before  leaving  this  theme,  let  us  present  the  following  beautiful  thoughts,  thia 
moment  received  in  a  letter  from  a  friend  and  correspondent,  whose  admirable 
writings  have  been  a  thousand  times  welcomed  by  our  readers:  'Though  help- 
less and  dependent,  a  little  child  has  enough  brightness  in  his  eyea  and  gajetj 
in  hid  prattle  to  fill  a  household  with  joy.  When  he  awakes  first  at  the  'peep 
of  day,'  and  imprints  kisses  on  his  parents^  lips,  their  fragrance  is  sweeter  than 
that  of  the  mom.  The  muFio  of  his  voice  is  like  the  song  of  birds  at  the  approach 
of  light ;  his  smile  more  sunny  than  the  first  entrance  of  sun-beams  into  the  room. 
His  little  arm-chair,  on  high  rtiltfl^  is  •crapulously  placed  when  the  fast  is  brok^  • 
VOL.  XLI.  6 


K  Editor  i  Talk.  [Jaanaij, 

hzic  hi  it  xio  G2iim{<»rtuii  id<ix:Ikt  at  tL«  ftmilT  boanL     During  the  day,  hem 

yifskAikVi.  \i»v  yiarunnflr  of  Lie  feH  on  iho  eUir-ca»«,  his  voice  in  the  conrt-Tard, 

iiif  l--cufij:  '(inivtiiir  intothv  room  vith  some  new  tale!     At  night  he  kneels 

Q'-vx  v-iuve}r  ciad.  a»  beforf  Kime  Lolv  altar,  at  hif  mothers  knetf^  and  his  little 

iirsT'T  r'*':t  strkiefai  to  Lear*^  from  a  cbildV  heart.     *  Oiit  of  the  month  of  babes 

Hbc  ^ucklmct  Tw^  hart  or^iaintd  |iraiM:.*    Not  unfrequent,  when  he  »]ee|>8i  are 

in  mirji^rV  j>Drriuiar«f  to  hi^  (yiufrh,  iihile  under  hit  long  lathi's  and  realed-np 

Lu*  Til*-  Fjom  of  a  c-L^-rvb  mvu*  !•»  dwell.     But  oh!  if  Goii,  in  lln  wise  proTi- 

fi*A*!*.  *an'uic  'JLaiig^*  'Jia:  rej^k^  inio  the  dtrt'p  of  dcnth,  and  the  white  flowers 

art  luaowi  uj^a  XlI^  br^saia.  iu  Lie  little  cla^itc^i  haudti  the  tears  which  sparkle 

in.  lut  liniw  art  bnjrht.  bet  ]i«rLa]»f  the  bitterest  ever  »hed.     Dear  little  C is 

d«bG '.    1  r'^ni^mber  the  lact  liiu*- 1  Ntw  him  was  on  a  beautiful  evening  in  antimm. 

V«   hL  wi:  ix.  lilt  summer-LouM:.    The  moon  aroH*,  and  the  stars  twinkled,  and 

w«r^  r^4scved  Ui  the  wave»  wbicL  beat  below  the  cUfik     The  child  looked  op 

U'ltM  uncui^K.  Ktar  of  all  aiid  Mid : 

TwtnELB.  tvlokle,  httle  Mar, 
Hov  J  Vfjodcr  what  yon  are, 
I'p  abnre  the  wtvkl  no  hish. 
Ukt  a  dlUDood  in  ihe  ik}  !' 

Hif  Mf«OMfd  llkt  a  prophetic  voi<*e.    But  a  few  moons  have  waned,  and  little 

C i»  Ziow  a  star  in  hf-aren.     Befori*  he  died  he  sang  the  very  strains  which 

iiac  delighted  him.  and  Le  now  blee]^  in  ].>eaee  near  the  river's  brink,  where  in 
Sfiriug-time  thi:  flowentjluil]  blo<iiD  alntve  him  which  ho  fo  much  loved,  and  where 
tiier  wili  not  ci;a«e  to  be  wat^-rrol  br  a  ])arent'#  tvmn.'  How  many  a  bereaved 
b»jan  will  W  u>uched  by  tldtl  -  -  -  Oim  correspondent  'M.  W/  writes  so 
pi*:abaut}r  of  a  typoera]>hi';ai  frror  which  oc<'urred  in  *  A  Ihle  of  yeW'Orlsmtm,* 
ixj  our  last  mmil>er.  that  we  canuiit  rcsirt  the  inclination  to  print  a  portion  of  his 
note :  '  In  one  }iart  of  the  tale  in  question  the  writer  is  made  to  say,  it  being  so 
]»riin*d,  that  his  heroine'b  'Wue  i-vts  filled  with  tear*.'  After  a  few  sentence^ 
the  same  writer,  speaking  of  the-  Baine  lady,  i«  found  remarking,  that  *she  raited 
her  great  black  eyes  toward  heaven.*  Many  farmery  who  read  slowly,  and  dig 
out  words,  one  by  one.  as  if  they  were  digging  potatoes,  will  stop  here.  The 
lawyers,  generally,  will  disWh'eve  the  whole  story.  Every  body  bat  the  clergy 
and  a  few  heedless  young  ladies  will  W  sure  they  have  caught  me  in  the  aet  of 
dealing  in  fiction,  and  describing  a  ]>erson  who  never  existed ;  for  there  is  nothing 
in  the  course  of  the  narrative  to  show  how  the  heroine's  eves  became  blaek  and 
blue.  If  your  printer  had  let  me  know  that  he  was  halting  between  black  and 
blue,  unable  to  decide  which  would  look  best  in  print;  I  wonld  have  eompro- 
mised  with  him,  by  mixing  the  colors,  and  making  the  lady*s  eyes  of  a  nnifom 
gray.  He  is  usually  so  accurate  and  tasteful  in  his  vocation,  that  I  would  not 
mind  leaving  all  these  little  mechanical  details  in  his  hands,  and  allowing  him 
to  fix  the  color  of  all  eyes  and  hair  which  I  have  occasion  to  introduce  in  aay 
narrative:  provided  he  won't  make  them  green,  red,  or  yellow,  and  will  keep 
them  of  the  some  tint  throughout  What  a  quiet,  unnoticed,  but  certain  influenecg 
the  elegant  printing  of  the  K.\iCKEa.BOCEEB  exercises  on  the  written  thought  and 
the  reading  mind !  Sentences  have  a  well-bred  Kxik  and  courtly  presence,  whieh 
giret  thorn  a  weight  not  their  own.  A  trite  sentiment,  so  printed,  looks  new; 
and  a  eommon  thought  confronts  you  in  such  lettered  pomp,  as  to  impose  on,  and 
pot  yon  down.  The  upright  type,  with  little  gaj>*  of  white  paper  between,  march 
wiA,  a  kind  of  dignity,  as  if  (A«y,  at  all  events,  had  no  doubt  they  were  conveys 
b^  IM  id«w;  nad  the  eareful  punctuation,  the  broad  margins^  the  whole  png<i^ 
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hat  the  same  effeet  on  written  words  that  a  fine  delivery  has  on  spoken  ones. 
In  £aet»  I  am  not  inclined,  after  all,  to  blame  jour  printer  for  those  '  ejes: '  since, 
mj  own  being  weak  and  failing,  mjr  manuscript  is  bad,  and  must  often  try  his 
patience  and  jours.     'Speaking  of  printings'  let  me  congratulate  jou  on  the 
eztraordinarj  beautj  of  the  '  Knicx-Exaoks,'  both  within  and  without ;  bj  no 
means  excepting  the  engravings  and  the  designs  thereot    There  are  not  man  j  sueh 
moon-lit  skies  as  the  skjin  the  picture  of  the  old  horse;  nor  do  manj  such 
beams  of  light  struggle  through  palings,  over  the  short,  crisp  grass  at  the  horse's 
feet;  nor  are  there  manj  such  sunnj  interiors  as  the  interior  of  the  Sanctum. 
I  mean  there  are  not  manj  such  things  to  be  found  in  books.    The  figures  of  the 
carpet  on  the  floor  of  the  sanctum  actuallj  lie  down  and  stretch  out^  instead  of 
standing  up  on  end,  as  figures  of  the  kind  stand  in  manj  drawings.    I  have  seen 
an  allegorical  picture  in  our  Academj,  bj  a  teacher  of  drawing;  in  which  not 
onlj  the  pattern  of  the  carpet  bristled  up,  but  a  table  in  the  room,  half-over- 
turned, had  a  pack  of  cards  glued  to  the  top  of  it,  so  that  not  one  of  them  would 
fall  to  the  ground :  the  room  itself  was  triangular ;  the  master  of  the  house  stood 
on  nothing,  several  feet  above  the  floor,  and  other  optical  delusions  took  place.. 
I  sincerelj  hope  jour  book  maj  meet  with  all  success.    I  would  wish  it  a  gale* 
of  prosperitj,  if  that  did  not  seem  too  tempestuous  and  violent  an  expression^ 
I  knew  a  worth j  minister  who,  having  heard  of  the  '  breath  of  the  Snarr,'  an<f 
believing  the  phrase  might  be  strengthened,  on  the  same  principle  as  a  breath  of* 
wind,  used  to  praj  for  a  renewed  *ffaU  of  the  Spuut.'    Therefore,  let  me  ask  for* 
jour  first  book-* venture'  a  steadj  trade-wind,  quick  dispatch,  a  harbor  among' 
civilized  people^  and  golden  returns  I '    For  these  kind  wishes^  and  those  of  kin- 
dred friends;  we  return  our  heart-felt  thanks.    -    -    -    *TiNG-A-LiNol  —  a-Iingf 
at  the  street-door  beU.    It's  the  postman.    Bj-and-bj  comes  little  Josk.  into* 
the  sanctum:  'A  letter  from  California  I  —  a  letter  from  ErttI    Ermr  is  mar- 
ried ! '    So  we  took  the  letter,  and  drew  our  chair  to  the  fire,  and  began  to  read. 
(We  had '  set  her  copies,'  and  taught  her  to  write.)    Before  goiog  to  CaKfomia,  she  - 
had  lived  with  us  for  seven  jears — coming  to  usdirectlj  from  the  ship  that  broughir 
her  to  America :  a  kind,  comel j,  virtuous,  faithful,  grateful  creature  she  was :  and* 
one  after  another  she  sent  for  her  brothers  and  sisters  in  Ireland,  imtil  at  last  all' 
were  here.    The  gold-mania  of  Califomia  alone  won  her  from  us — and  she  went 
awaj  with  '  manj  tears,*  sending  back  to  her  brother,  to  be  read  in  the  sanctuni 
numerous  letters,  addressed  to  all  her  relations,  often  containing  something  beside 
mere  protetting  evidences  of  affection,  and  alwajs  minute  remembrances  to  all 
the  *  little  people.'    And  now  Errrr,  the  'good  and  faithful  servant,'  is  mar- 
ried 1  —  and  married  well  and  wisel j,  in  one  of  the  far-interior  flourishing  towns 
of  farH>ff  Califomia  1    It  makes  us  a  little  sad  to  think  that  the  little  'Ehigo' 
she  once  so  faithfuUj  watched  and  tended — (we  can  almost  hear  her  at  tlfis 
verj  moment  singing  a  plaintive  Irish  air  to  them,  rocking  her  chair  to  and  fro 
the  while,  in  the  nurserj  above) — maj  be  'women  grown,  and  men,'  before  she 
will  see  them  again — perhaps  she  maj  never  see  them  again^  who  think  and 
speak  so  frequentlj  of  her  1    Well,  *Maj  she  find  in  children  of  her  own,  objeeta 
of  as  faithful  care  as  she  found  in  this  distant  region!'  is  the  aspiration  withi 
which  we  close  this  irresistible  reverie  of  the  past  and  presenK    -    •    >    *TBm. 
author  of  the  unpretending  but  beautiful  verses  which  ensue,'  writes  an  esteemed 
town-correspondent, '  is  an  instance  of  the  varied  and  wonderful  character  whidii 
is  to  be  found  scattered  hither  and  thither  over  our  broad  land ;  a  song-writer 
not  unknown  to  fame^  for  his  productions  are  to  be  found  in  the  dasaic  seleetiooi> 
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of  Allan  CuNNtNOHAsf,  and  other  of  the  best  eompilerf.  This  gentleman 
been  xnanj  jean  •  resident  of  Louisrille,  Kentucky,  where  I  had  the  pleMorv 
<if  making  his  acquaintance  Ust  summer.  liis  name  is  Hdob  Adislbl  The  fid- 
]o^ng  passage^  which  will  werr^  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  the  'May-Waahiiig;' 
will  readily  be  remembered  by  ereiy  reader,  as  occurring  in  the  cvly  part  di 
the  Scottish  adyentures  of  Watsblet  : 


'Tns  some,  though  plesriiia,  was  not  qoSte  equsl  to  the  gBrdeni  of  AMaa;  tsC  walsd  aot  Ika 
'dm*  iom-uLtiu  garruU^  at  luU  enchsnUng  pMdlae;  for  upoo  Ifae  green  iminaki  two  bars- 
k*((^eii  duin«rl9,  eachjrtandliiff  In  s  tpacioui  tut>,  perfwmed  with  their  feet  the  oftee  of  a 


WMhlng^maehliio.  Tbeee  did  not,  bowerer,  like  the  maldeM  of  Analda,  lemsln  lo  giaU  with 
itieir  harmoiiy  the  ^proechloK  giieet,  but,  shunned  at  the  appeannce  of  a  handeooM  stnuagcr  oa 
the  opposite  ftMe,  dropped  tbetr  gBrmeots  (I  ehoold  ny  nnneot,  to  be  qoMe  ooneei^  OTcr  ihetar 
lirob^  which  their  oocupsiloa  exposed  •omewhat  too  trwj,  sad,  with  a  ■nrlU  excUantkwi  of  *Eh, 
Hire : '  Qitcrod  with  ao  aooeot  between  modesty  sod  eoquctry,  ^waag  off  like  deer  In  dilhreoi 
dlrectione.* 

*In  Ayrshire,  and  I  believe  in  Scotland  broad,  a  May-washing  'in  daya  o'laag 
syne*  came  as  regularly  round  as  the  month : 


u  A  T  •  w  A 

AsorT  the  time  the  marb  ^  rings  i 

Hl>  tweetett  frse  the  brake, 
And  primroees  around  the  sinlags 

Their  seeoted  blooniB  swake: 

Whan  cnlks  sre  heard  amsng  the  brslrd,' 

An*  bate  get  rUb  at  e'en. 
Aye  that^e  the  time,  by  bom  an'  swsird,  3 

To  mak  the  linen  dem. 

The  light  had  Jlmply  brak  abooa, « 

The  east  benn  to  deer,  1 

Whan  our  Kude  wife  was  in  ber  iboon,  ^ 

An*  a*  her  raalda  asteer.  6 

j 

Tboy  Ve  U*en  the  nalpry  ?  braid  an*  wide,     j 
Thc8arka,»theaheeta,an*a*,  I 

And  they  're  awa*  to  yon  bom^ide, 
To  mak  them  like  the  ana. 

An*  brightly  did  thst  bnmle  play. 

An*  beartaome  was  its  croon. 
For  mA  the  pleasant  month  o*  May 

Was  ■lipping  into  Jane. 

The  ganzy  mist  begmi  to  stiesk 

Owre  hangh  an*  nowe  sse  flrir, 
An*  mixing  wi*  the  big  pst  redt,  0 

I^oomM  up  the  esller  air. 


8  E  X  N  o  . 

Oar  lasdee  then  fbr  bom  aa*  tab 
Their  costs  begsn  to  niesk ; 

Lsds  hand  aback  I  for  sic  s  alghl 
Hss  q>olled  my  rest  a 


zo 


I 


*The  Retrospect*  is  another  production 

plicity  and  paUios : 

*A8  np  fifty  yesn  I  look, 
At  ye  *d  trace  a  restleas  brook,  | 

L'p  glen  and  cataract. 
Through  some  wild  and  desert  tnd. 
With  hoe  snd  there  between 
Some  spot  of  plesssnt  green ; 
Till  In  roesd  orflowery  d^ 
Lay  Its  nsUre  cnrstsl  well : 
Thus  my  wand*rlng  wsya  I  traee 
To  my  ■pirlt's  stsrtlng-plsee. 
When  bum  snd  grassy  lea 
Were  woild  enongfa  for  me. 
Each  bkMsom  on  the  wold 
Waa  my  rilrer  and  my  gold, 
The  birch  and  mosty  etone 
31y  canopy,  my  throne! 

^  But  the  spirit  who  csn  itraT 


Now  Jibe  sa*  joke  sn*  esaty  laqgh 

Rang  loud  owre  bsaks  sa* 
As  snklea  like  the  bsrUt  1 

Ged  splsshin*  manf  the 

Aye  glybe  the  wsrit  goss  fta  tks  haa' 
%Vhsn  some  delight 'S  hi  view. 

An*  weel  the  Isaales  kent  that  e^ea 
WoaM  sen*  them  Joss  saew. 

Oh  I  for  the  Jolly  dsys  o*  yoiith, 
^Vhsn  lore  swals  tnm  the  IkmII 

Life  *s  lytbe  wind  settled  la  tbe«Mit]i, 
The  lift  II  withom  a  chid  I  u 

Seldom  ss  July  sees  s  fhosK 

Your  loTsr  sees  s  fla*. 
But  milk  sn*  hinny  kimUy  mizt 

^Vlthout  a  splssh  o*p?. » 

Wisdom  thst  lies  *nesth  lyart  locka 

Anither  mw  might  aqr ; 
But  wha,  wi*  cauld  December  blasts. 

Would  aesth  the  flowers  0^  MsyV 

of  Mr.  AiNSLiE,  distinguished  for 

The  spring  will  be  s  rllL 
Let  us  dam  It  se  we  will ; 
And  the  din  of  busy  men 
Will  reach  the  deepest  glen. 
A  stFange  exdting  noise, 
Rousliuc  b<^yhood  from  his  ton  — 
Psintlnir,  irlorious  to  behold  I 
Scenes  of  plesaure,  hespa  of  gold. 
Yet,  I  own  It  with  a  sigh. 
The  glitter  took  mine  eye, 
And  with  IluPs,  my  wily  golde, 
Strange  lands  and  plans  I  We  tried. 
Till  I  *ve  seen  esch  sonny  helghii 
Take  the  color  of  the  night. 
But '  the  rolling  Isnd  *  Is  passed  I 
I  hare  reached  the  shore  st  Isst  t 
Merging  cnlmly  to  thy  sen, 
Dsrk,  dumb  ETaaNirr  I ' 
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An  ladUxuipolU  friend  inquireB:  ^Can  you  tell  me  what  gave  rise  to  tke 
phrase,  'the  Ghreat  Unwaaked'  f  Who  w<u  he,  or  they,  or  ahef  Ib  the  'Un- 
washed *  dead  —  and  if  so,  when  did  he  die,  and  where  f  *  In  the  abeenee  of  all 
information  'in  the  premises,*  we  throw  the  momentons  query  'upon  eom- 
munity.*  -  -  -  Wb  know  not  when  we  have  read  a  more  thrilling  paragraph 
than  one  in  a  recent  city  journal,  giving  a  deseription  of  restoring  a  blind  ^oA 
to  sights  by  a  Dr.  Oadwell,  of  Canada.  She  was  twenty-one  years  of  age^  and 
totally  blind  from  her  birth;  having  not  the  slightest  oomprehenuon  of  any 
object^  save  from  the  sense  of  toueh.  'To  describe  her  sensations,'  says  thtf 
narrator,  '  when  the  first  welcome  ray  of  light  entered  her  hitherto  Hghtlev 
orbs»  would  be  beyond  our  power.  In  an  instant^  as  if  by  magic^  the  idea  of 
material  things  which  she  had  cherished  for  so  many  years,  through  the  senM 
of  .feeling,  were  entombed  in  memory.  A  new  and  bright  world,  full  of  li^bt 
and  life,  fall  of  wonder  and  admiration,  terrible,  because  hitherto  unknown  la 
its  realized  beauty  and  grandeur,  arose  before  her.  She  looked  and  trembled ; 
she  shook  from  head  to  foot,  like  an  aspen  leaf;  and  unable  to  utter  a  word,  she 
gazed  in  wild  astonishment  on  the  scene  before  her.  When  her  emotion  had 
somewhat  subsided.  Dr.  Cadwell  inquired  if  she  saw  him.  '  Yes,*  said  ^e,  '  I 
see  you.  Oh,  how  white  you  look  1 '  Subsequently  she  noticed  a  pair  of  bran 
candle-sticks  in  the  room,  and  inquired  what  they  were.  On  being  infomiedl, 
she  was  ineredulous.  The  ideas  which  she  had  formed  of  a  eandle-stiek  were 
far  different  from  those  which  her  new-bom  sight  conveyed.  The  eandle-stieki 
were  brought  to  her;  she  handled  them,  and  exclaimed,  'Oh,  yes,  they  are 
«andle-sticks;  how  bright  they  look!  *  Dr.  Cadwkll  showed  her  his  gold  watch, 
and  inquired  if  she  knew  what  it  was.  She  answered  in  the  negative;  and  on 
being  informed,  she  said,  'What  a  queer  thing  it  is!  — both  sides  of  it  are  not 
alike.' '  It  is  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  add,  that  from  the  first  opening  d 
her  sealed  vision,  her  sight  has  been  constantly  strengthening.  -  .  -  Otm 
Binghamton  friend  (^  H.  R.  B.*)  has  certainly '  got  us '  handsomely.  As  thus :  '  la 
your  'KxioK-KirAGKs'  I  see  the  question, '  Can  there  be  a  rule  without  an  excep- 
tion ?  *  Yes:  the  nasal  organ  is  indispensable  to  a  comely  hupuin  countenance. 
'  How  beautiful  is  the  face  of  nature ; '  yet  we  look  in  vain  for  a  nose!  *  Wrong 
there,  Kttick.  :  to  wit:  Ajithont's  Nosk.  I  have  seen  it! *  The  'argument*  is  a 
turn  tequitur :  and  we  '  confess  the  soft  impeachment*  .  .  .  <  A  SuBSonuan* 
in  Pennsylvania  sends  us  the  following,  for  which  he  vouches:  'Some  yean 
since,  business  calling  me  to  New-Orlean^  I  found  myself  one  evening  steaming 
it  down  the  MissiBsippL  The  night  was  raw  and  unpleasant ;  and  not  having 
much  dse  to  do,  nuMt  of  the  passengers  betook  themselves  to  card-playing.  Hie 
boat  being  much  crowded,  all  the  tables,  eta,  were  soon  seized  upon ;  and  al- 
though every  thing  available  was  finally  pressed  into  the  service,  quite  a  num- 
ber were  obliged  to  wait  for  others  to  become  tired.  One  party,  however,  I  oIk 
served,  who  seemed  determined  to  find  a  place  9ome  where.  Their  attention  waa 
at  length  attracted  to  the  plethoric  form  of  apparently  a  Methodist  clergyman, 
who,  extended  upon  several  chairs,  was  peacefully  slumbering.  Quietly  draw- 
ing up  a  stool  on  either  side  of  him,  they  went  to  work.  The  game  was  single- 
handed  euchre,  and  as  the  points  were  scored  with  chalk  upon  the  sleepar^s 
coat,  it  soon  presented  a  curiously-variegated  appearance.  Notwithstanding  the 
game  was  by  no  means  quietly  conducted,  the  old  gentleman  slept  calmly  on, 
until  one  of  the  playen^  beeoming  ezeited  in  some  dispute  which  had  arisen 
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about  the  game,  and  forgetting  the  yxtalitr  of  the  card-table,  in  adding  empha- 
«t  to  a  proposition  he  was  laying  down,  brought  down  hu  elenehed  flat  with 
eoBHdcrable  force  imroediatel j  upon  the  pit  of  the  old  gentleman's  stomach.     A 
mmUing  cayemous  sound  followed,  and  the  startled  sleeper  dowlj  aaaomad  an 
npright  position,  violently  stnigKling  the  while  to  recover  the  modicam  of  air 
so  rud«rh'  expelled.    Almost  choking  with  laughter,  I  awaited  the  d^nonement 
of  the  scene.    Slowly  surveying  first  one  player  and  then  the  other,  and  than 
carefully  scrutinizing  his  hieroglyphically -adorned  coat,  he  at  length  very  oodllj 
said,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  us  all,  who  were  waiting  for  somo  violent 
outbreak :  '  Gentlemen,  if  you  have  got  through  with  thi$  coat,  I  have  another 
under  it  that  is  perfectly  at  your  disposal     Be  so  kind,  however,  aa  to  be  a  lit- 
tle careful  of  your  *ffeMtyre$!*    .    .    .    «I  havi  been  reading  in  the  *KnoK- 
KxACKs' '  writes  an  Andovcr  (Mass.)  corresitondent,  *your  *  Oosrip  AUmt  CkU- 
drenJ    You  doubtless  remember  the  weather-cock  story  told  by  Wonnawon^ 
and  I  think  almost  any  one  can  recall  some  scene  in  which  he  has  been  obligied 
to  lie,  by  his  parents  or  other  friends.    I  liavo  in  my  own  case  a  moat  atrildng 
illustration  of  this.    I  was  once  tied  to  a  beil-post  until  I  should  tell  father  that 
I  had  heard  him  say  something  I  had  never  hoard  him  utter.    To  obtain  iny 
release  I  did,  and  at  the  same  time  told  mother  that  it  was  a  lie.    But  tho  effeeCa 
of  that  lie  did  not  pass  away  soon ;  for  my  souse  of  justice  was  injored,  and 
although  mythology  does  not  mention  it,  I  feel  certain  that  Astkjca,  ere  she  left  the 
earth,  was  harbored  by  a  little  child.'    -    -    -    Some  two  miles  up  the  river  from 
St  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  is  a  primitive  sort  of  a  little  village  called  '  Tlie  Centre^' 
Ilere,  not  long  since,  the  rustic  youth  of  the  vicinity  congregated  for  a  *danee^' 
'  and  dance  Uicy  did,'  said  our  informant,  '  with  an  unction  unknown  to  yvnr 
city  belles  and  beaux.'    One  interesting  young  man,  having  '  imbibed '  rather  too 
freely,  bi-eame  'fatigued'  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  wisely  concluded  to 
'retire'  for  a  short  rest    A  door  ajar  near  the  dancing-hall  revealed,  invit- 
ingly, a  glimpse  of  a  comfortable  bed,  of  which  he   took  possession  with  a 
prospect  of  an  undisturbed  'snooze.'    It  so  happened,  howbeit,  tliat  thia  waa 
the  ladies'  withdrawiug-room,  and  no  sooner  had  he  closed  his  eyes,  than  a  pair 
of  blooming  damsels  came  in  from  tlic  hall,  and  be^n  adjusting  their  disordered 
ringlets,  the  dim  light  of  the  tallow-candle  not  diiwlosing  the  tenant  of  the  bed. 
The  girls  had  tongues  (like  most  of  their  *  seek ')  which  ran  on  in  this  wise: 
'  What  a  nice  *  dance '  we  're  having !    Have  you  heard  any  body  say  any  thing 
about  me,  JaneI'    'La,  yes,  Sallt!    Jim  Brown  says  he  never  see  you  look  io 
handsome  as  you  do  to-night    Have  you  heard  any  body  say  any  thing  about 
me  ?  *    '  About  you!  why,  sartin :  I  heard  Joe  Fuvr  tell  Sax  Jonis  that  you  waa 
the  prettiest-dressed  girl  in  the  room.'    Whereupon  the  dear  things  chuckled, 
'fixed  up '  a  little  more,  and  made  off  toward  the  ball-room.    They  had  hardly 
reached  the  door  when  our  half-conscious  friend  rni^jd  himself  upon  hia  elbow, 
and  quite  intelligibly,  though  slowly,  inquired:    *IIa*  you  heard  ary  bony  aajf 
atij/  thing  about  Me,  girU  f  *     '  Phansy  their  plieelinks '  at  that  juncture  1    Thej 
fled  u  ith  an  explosive  scream.    .    -    -    '  Style,'  says  the  beamed  Limkum  FtDKUci^ 
'is  style.'    The  fact  is  illustrated  in  the  folio wint;  florid  extract  from  a  eountiy 
journal  whieh  shall  be  nameless : 

*  PaosT.  —  On  lastSuwUy  night  there  wm  a  lurfre  white  froft,  which  not  only  left  tts  rigD  opoa 
the  hiwiM  topt  and  foncm,  hut  the  besutl(\il  nhnib%  nyc,  even  the  tull  and  statetj  nak  of  th«  (brast^ 
pWaly  ladlemea  that  their  day  of  beauty  atid  vnuuieiir  It  chMed .  at  tcnut  for  a  season.  And  as  w 
§us  am  the  ODoe  heautlAil  and  loTcly  niM,  which,  but  a  few  raominir^  ago.  aa  the  Larkm 


JMmaakrUl nafrs qT Joir/ralacd  Itateniter  bini  am)  kl«m?«l  the guWen'raya of  the critntal mm^ 
ad  laa  enek  kffaly  kaf  wttharing  into  nothingnaaa,  v  e  are  kd  to  beUeve  and  exclaim,  Sie  ^ 
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ait  gloria  mwuii  I  Yea,  genOe  reader,  bnt  yeaterdaT  we  bdiekl  yon,  aa  it  were,  In  the  Ml  prlow 
of  manhood :  bold,  Tlgorooa,  and  reaolate,  unlike  the  gentle  flower,  tbe  oold  wnA  writhing  wiadi 
of  adversity  had  not  aoceas  to  your  heart.  Old  age  hawd  wron^t  no  (tnowa  on  tiqr  plaod  wad 
manly  bmw ;  no  silvery  lock*  decorated  thy  animated  visage^  bat  aU  was  llflb  and  omiTiTall^  I 
Bot  oh  1  remember  that  yon  too  most  pass  awav.  And  ere  the  eloee  of  1SS8,  perfaape  the  automD 
of  your  life  may  have  come^  and  the  cold  and  oiilllng  fhiet  of  death  may  n^  your  tender  kudi* 

Thifl  editor  maj  improye:  in  tact,  be  cannot  ayoid  it  The  next  moye  he 
makes  mvtt  he  up.  -  -  -  The  new  Tolume  of  the  '  Same  Journal*  oommencea 
under  new  auspices^  and  with  a  greatly  enlarged  oircnlation.  A  new  snpplj  of 
Peocillings  from  the  pen  of  Willd;  new  Songs  and  Ballads  by  Morxd;  a  new 
Novel;  an  additional  Department  for  the  Ladies;  and  enlarged  aecooots  of 
lectures,  Schemes  of  BeneTolence,  etc.,  are  among  the  noyeltiee  announced.  Wa 
invoke  for  our  old  friend  Mobrib  the  patronage  which  be  labors  so  well  to  de- 
serve. His  journal  is  well  printed.  -  -  •  The  following,  we  are  assured  upon 
imdoubted  authority,  is  a  veritable  prayer,  made  by  a  student  of  the  Lane  The- 
ological Seminary,  when  called  upon  to  dose  a  '  monthly  concert^'  as  it  is  called. 
He  arose  and  effectually  '  closed '  it  thus :  '  O  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  that  thou^ 
we  cannot  read  the  Bible  in  the  original  tongues,  yet  we  have  a  translation  which 
is  as  good  as  could  be  expected,  under  the  circumstances.  And  we  also  thank 
Thee,  that  though  Thou  hast  made  the  world  very  large,  and  hast  stationed 
missionaries  all  over  it,  and  hast  made  it  revolve  with  very  great  velocity,  yet 
Thou  hast  so  caused  the  centripetal  force  to  overcome  the  centrifugal,  that  they 
don't  fly  off  I '  -  -  -  Thaceerat,  in  his  admirable  lectures^  quite  earned  the 
town  with  him ;  and  our  friends  in  Boston  have  a  rich  treat  in  reserve  for  them. 
His  manner  is  unconstrained  and  natural ;  his  voice  silvery  and  dear;  and  his 
pronunciation  faultless.  In  private,  his  manners  andoonversation  are  eminently 
winning  and  agreeable.  •  -  -  An  odd  old  fellow  thus  describes,  by  two  styles 
of  definition,  the  thing  known  as  *  7VantcenderUali$m  :*  *  Te  see,  I  have  tew 
definitions — one  vulgar  and  t'other  refined.  The  refined  definition  is  this^  and 
I've  gin  it  afore :  Transcendentalism  is  an  attempt  to  penetrate  the  Unknown ; 
to  measure,  and  sound,  and  define  that  which  has  neither  depth,  nor  size,  nor 
form ;  to  analyze  the  soul,  and  to  make  its  relations  to  another  world  a  part  of 
the  universal  chaos  which  covers  every  thing.  My  vulgar  definition  is  this: 
Transcendentalism  is  an  attempt  by  philosophers  to  measure  the  Almightt  in 
a  quart-pot  I '  -  -  -  In  a  certain  sea-port  town,  in  the  State  of  Haine, 
not  the  farthest  removed  from  the  British  Une,  resides,  or  did  reside  five  years 

since,  Deacon  B .    The  Deacon's  son  *  Jim  '  had  a  hankering  after  the  salt 

water,  but  could  never  persuade  the  'old  folks '  to  sanction  his  making  the  long 
voyage.  At  length,  after  many  months  of  firuitless  pleading.  '  Jim  '  did  succeed, 
and  the  old  gentleman  fitted  him  out  A  few  days  after  his  departure,  a  neigh- 
bor met  the  Deacon,  and  the  following  conversation  ensued :  '  Well,  Deaoon,  so 
Jim  's  off  at  last  t '  '  Yes,  yes,  I  see  it  wa'  n't  no  use ;  he  was  bent  on  going ;  so 
I  thought  he'd  best  go,  and  be  done  with  it'  'I  guess  you  did  about  right» 
Deacon;  JimIit  will  come  out  straight  yet,  I  reckon.'  'I  reckon  so  too:  he's 
smart,  Jim  is,  and  has  got  a  first-rate  ship,  and  a  first-rate  skipper.  You  see, 
fact  is.  Captain  Brown  understands  the  hull  thing,  and  he  has  promised  to  show 
Jim  how  to  keep  the  reckoning,  and  how  to  take  lunari,  and  I  expect  afore  the 
first  voyage  is  up,  Jim  will  be  a  perfect  lunatic!*  -  .  -  What  is  the  real 
name  of  the  writer  whose  ncm-de-plume  is  'Bon  Gaultixe*!  A  correspondent 
wants  to  know,  and  we  can 't  tell  him,  just  at  this  moment^  although  we  have 
h^ard  it    •    -    -    Booth,  the  tragedian,  is  dead ;  and  in  him  hae  departed  a 
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man  of  true  geniuiw  What  an  actor  he  was  I  Willi  almoat  erery  thing  phjrM- 
cally  agaio«t  him,  email  etature,  inelegant  lower  limbui  and  at  the  Inat  •  btokcn 
uose,  he  had  nererthelcn  that  bnrniog  fire  of  GErnn^  that  Gon^ren  gift,  which 
threw  every  mere  penonal  defect  into  deepest  bhadow.  Who  «an  eT«r  foi]g«t 
hiis  Sir  Gilu  Ovibriaoi,  his  Hajoxt,  hid  Riciurd  the  Third  t  Wliat  entrmnoM 
and  exits  of  the  stage  were  his  I  Ko  actor  that  we  hare  ever  teen  in  our  abort 
life  ever  so  affected  our  tpf  n'f  as  Boom  in  his  palmiest  dajs^  Poor  emtio  ditld 
of  genias !  Bat  '  after  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well  I  Nothing  can  touch 
him  farther.*  -  -  -  A  friend  who  s]>ent  some  weeks  the  past  antmna  in 
Monti>elier,  Vermont,  as  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  Touches  for  the 
followiog :  The  morning  after  the  death  of  Daxoel  Wkmtii,  he  waa  m^fc-mg  y^M 
way  to  the  capitol,  (one  of  the  mort  beautiful  edifices  in  the  country,  by  the 
way,)  when  he  fell  in  with  a  somewhat  *  pompious '  deigyman,  hailing  firom  • 
far-western  State  —  a  brother  or  brother*in-law  of  one  of  tha  manben  of  Con- 
gress from  his  distiict  Our  friend  remarked  that  the  Legislature  would  prob- 
ably adjourn  immediately,  on  account  of  the  national  bereavement  'Won't 
there  be  any  other  ceremony  on  the  occasion  \  *  asked  the  clergyman.  '  I  pre- 
sume not  to-day/  was  the  reply.  *  In  some  place^*  explained  the  western  divine^ 
'  it  is  usual  on  such  occasions  for  some  one  to  pronounce  a  philippic  t*  Kot  being 
well  posted  up  in  such  proprieties,  the  Legislature  omitted  the  'philippic'  The 
same  member  reports  that  one  of  his  fvllow-legislators  objected  strongly  to  aome 
of  the  provisions  of  the  new '  Liquor-Law '  as  beings  in  his  humble  opinion,  quite 
too  *  attrinffent  I  *  ...  A  ^ouBirsTi50  corres]>ondent  of  the  '  Ttmrs'  daily 
journal,  in  a  description  of  the  upper  and  lower  falls  of  the  Genesee  at  Portage^ 
ventures  the  prediction,  that  in  less  than  five  years  these  wonders  of  nature  will 
attract  as  many  vifiitors  as  Niagara.  We  have  nut  a  doubt  of  this.  We  yiaited 
them  in  October,  and  mu»t  say  that  they  are  matchless  in  the  grandeur  and 
almost  fearful  sublimity  of  their  surroundings.  2?o  scenery  that  we  ever  beheld 
approaches  them  in  wild  vaatneaM,  for  we  can  think  of  no  better  combination  of 
words  to  express  their  peculiar  character.  Mr.  IIxnbt  J.  Bbkmt,  the  distinguished 
landsca))e-paintcr,  now  resident  at  Rochester,  has  |>ainted  two  view%  from  pie. 
turesque  pointy  of  these  great  wonders  of  nature.  The  first,  executed  for  Colonel 
Silas  Smfiai,  embraces  the  Upi»er  Fall,  and  that  most  marvellous  of  modem 
kindred  achievements,  the  Great  Rail-Koad  Bridge,  that  spans  the  awful  gorge  of 
the  Genesee  at  Portage:  the  second,  a  comniiMon  from  Mr.  WadswobtOp  of 
Genei«eo,  embodies  a  view  of  the  Lower  Fall,  with  its  bold  accessoriee  of  rocka  and 
towering  headlands.  Ko  points  could  have  been  better  chosen.  >  .  •  'Will 
you  tell  me,'  writes  a  frien<l, '  where  I  can  get  a  song,  mentioned  in  your  Septem* 
ber  number,  and  advertised  in  my  villa^re  ]>aper  to-day,  as  *  Sung  to  Ankot  Ltlb 
6y  Sir  Waltxe  Scotf  '  7  My  sister  su|rge»ts  that  Sir  Waltek  must  have  been 
aceomponied  in  his  solo  by  the  '  Last  Minstrel  I '  -  -  -  Air  old  and  cherished 
friend,  doubtless  at  tliis  present  moment  in  Seville,  old  Spain,  in  company  with 
a  companion  whose  genius  has  made  him  world-renowned,  mentioned  to  us  one 
evening  a  little  circumstance  that  reminded  us  not  a  little  of  'Grandfather 
WanKHBAD,'  so  inimitably  represented  by  Plaqde  the  elder.  *  I  *m  all  rights* 
•aid  an  old  city  merchant,  to  a  friend  who  had  congratulated  him  u])on  his  lude 
old  age,  '  I  *m  all  right,  only  I  can  *t  retnember  any  thing :  memory  *s  gone :  forget 
every  thing  that  I  wante«l  t<>  remember  when  I  loft  homo :  can 't  think  o*  nothing.* 
•^liy  don't  you  keep  a  little  memorandum  book  ?  That  would  always  refreah 
your  memory.'    'Well,  I  ^  keep  one;  but  I  can 't  remember  to  bring  it  dbwn 
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with  me.  I'm  wry  forgetful  —  yerj.'  'Past  sorgerj/  dear  Sir— 'past  but* 
gerj  I '  -  -  •  What  a  lovely  winter,  thus  far,  we  have  had  in  thia  our  good- 
liest of  all  goodly  cities  1  Take  up  the  telegraph  weather-reports  in  your 
morning  papers^  and  in  all  directions  yon  may  find,  '  Snow  fell  six  inches  last 
night ;  *  rain,  with  a  sonr  east  wind ; '  '  snow-storm  raging,  and  a  terrific  gale  on 
the  lake,'  etc,  etc.:  while  here,  in  a  climate  tempered  by  the  great  equable 
ocean  that  surronnds  us,  day  after  day  the  sun  rises  and  sets  in  the  pure  apple- 
green  of  our  dear  cool  sky.  We  really  lew  this  metropolis  of  our  native  'Em- 
pire State  1'  -  -  •  Fraskk's  London  Magazine  has  been  showing  up  the 
pretensions  of  that  amiable^  weak,  vain,  and  inconceivably  over-rated  poetaster, 
TuppEa.  A  cutting  imitation  of  his  'Proverbial  Philosophy '  is  embraced  in  the 
review :  as  for  example : 

'Tbi  Min  wts  hi  the  weal;  darfcneM  eDrelopes  the  earth. 
Light  to  tomethlng:  we  hare  aakl  It ;  when  the  ion  sets  aomethiog  to  gone. 
Speech  to  the  Ught  of  thought ;  aUenoe  to  darkness ;  thought  to  a  ran. 
When  the  son  seta,  thought  ends ;  sUenoe  should  come,  but  it  does  not. 
Speech  which  to  light  goes  on,  yet  how  U  to  light  we  manrel. 
Bpeedi  without  thought  to  heary ;  heary  and  light  are  dissimilar. 
Speech,  then,  to  light  and  heavy ;  there  to  unity  in  contradiction. 
We  talk,  hot  we  hare  nothing  to  say :  such  talk  is  proYerbiaL 
Give  us  a  form  of  speech ;  give  us  a  manner  of  speaking. 
Sentences  please  on  the  Up,  if  the  month  wlH  utter  them  roundly. 
Blatter  to  say  we  have  none,  but  we  speak  in  the  manner  of  Turraa . 
Manner  will  make  the  man,  and  as  for  the  matter  —  what  matter? 
Yet  it  Is  good  to  pause  in  a  thing  that  might  go  on  for  OYor. 
Milk  to  sweet,  nuts  are  hard,  bricks  are  red,  but  white  occasionally. 
Let  the  Toioe  die  on  the  Up :  the  words  of  the  wise  are  ended.* 

'Head-aobb'  proper  is  an  ailment  with  which  we  were  never  at  all  troubled 
but  if  any  of  our  readers  should  be  afflicted  with  it,  at  any  time,  it  will  be  a  plea- 
sant thing  to  know  what  it  is,  according  to  a  late  German  medical  author,  who 
has  divided,  classified,  and  named  the  different  varieties.  Just  observe  of  what 
awful  ailments  your  head  may  be  susceptible:  * Klopfen-Stehend ;  Stechend- 
Bohrend ;  Elemmend ;  Klopfenreisseod ;  Driickend ;  Bentaubender ;  Glucksen- 
der;  Elopfender;  Auseinanderpressender ;  Pressender;  Zerspringender ;  Wogen- 
der ;  Schwappender ;  Ziehend ;  Spannend ;  Driickendpressend ;  Schraubender ; 
Zwangender;  Herauspressend ;  Zosammenpressend ;  Ziehendwahlend.'  Riding 
up  Broadway  in  an  omnibus  the  other  afternoon,  we  saw  '  on  the  street,'  as  they 
say  at  the  south,  a  young  man  who  had  the  * Zugammenpreuend*  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  he  could  hardly  sustain  himself  from  falling.  By-the-by,  certain  of 
our  medical  testimony  before  coroners'  inquests  are  not  much  behind  these 
German  *  head-aches '  in  general  comprehensibility.  A  metropolitan  physician  ' 
testified  on  a  recent  inquest,  that  he  found,  on  examining  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased, '  more  than  a  normal  quantity  of  blood  in  the  liver ;  the  tuharaehncid 
teroui  effusion  more  abundant  than  usual ;  the  eoncUsUnenee  of  the  brain  awry, 
except  a  portion  of  the  eervieal  substance,  and  a  ItuUmnia  upon  the  left  portion : 
alluminoui  infiltration  was  visible  in  the  vascular  structure  of  the  kidneys,  which 
were  also  emphUematoua,*  The  man  being  dead,  the  coroner's  jury  wisely  thought 
that  sach  a  number  of  learned  symptoms  were  enough  to  kill  any  body,  and 
they  brought  in  a  verdict  according  to  these  *  plain  facts.'  -  •  -  How  many 
things  one  sees,  in  running  over  the  columns  of  a  morning  Journal  at  the  break- 
last-table,  to  touch  the  heart  with  sympathy  and  sadness!  Just  now,  in 
reading  the  report  of  the  trial  of  a  young  man  for  murder — sinee  convictad,  and 
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now  awaiting  the  dread  execution  of  the  law  ^  we  eame  upon  tfao  foUowing 
passage  in  the  testimony : 
*Mbs.  SAULswora:  *PriaoMrlsayM«.    He  to  ay  #«/f  soau    Mg  kmHmmd  ia  m§l  Nmit^^ 
Hay  God  pity  and  help  that  poor,  aged,  widowed  mother,  in  the  trials  thrm^ 
which  she  has  already  passed,  and  has  yet  to  endor?  I    Bnrely  iA«  most  feel  that 
there  is  '  another  and  a  better  world '  than  this,  the  theatre  of  her  mortal  aocrov 

and  agony  I    -    -    -    Mi.  B ^  a  well-known  metropolitaa  printer,  ooae  told 

ns  that  on  one  occasion  an  old  woman  from  the  country  came  into  hia  printiiig^ 
office' with  an  old  Biblb  in  her  hand.  '  I  want^'  said  she, '  that  you  ahoold  print 
it  oyer  ag'in.  It's  gettin'  a  leetle  blurred,  sort  o(  and  my  eyes  ian"t  wot  thej 
wos.  How  much  do  you  axt '  'Fifty  cent&'  'Can  you  hare  it  done  in  lialf 
an  hour! — wish  you  would :  want  to  be  gittin'  home:  lire  good  waya  out  4f 
teown.'  *  Certainly.*  When  the  old  lady  went  out»  he  sent  round  to  the  offiea 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  and  purchased  a  copy  for  fifty  eents.  '  Loa*  sakoa 
a-massy  1  *  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  when  she  came  to  look  at  it^ '  how  good  you  Va 
'fixed  *  it  I — it's  e'en-a'most  as  go  )d  as  new  I  I  neyer  see  nothxn*  so  eaj^oua  at 
what  printin'  is  I  *  -  -  -  Perhaps  few  of  our  readers  will  remembor,  what  wa 
haye  ncyer  encountered  until  to-day,  the  following  '  Epitaph  an  a  Briii$k  Calf,' 
It  is  ascribed  to  the  great  statesman,  Gborgx  Gannino,  and  was  to  haye  adomad 
the  monument  erected  oyer  the  Marquis  of  Anolbka's  leg^  which  he  lost  in  tha 
battle  of  Waterloo: 


*Tui  bard  who  writes  these  lines  to  ware 

That  those  who  read  the  wboto 
Will  find  a  laue^h  was  pramature, 
For  here  too  lies  a  sole. 

'  And  here  five  little  ones  repose. 

Twin-bom  with  other  flre, 
Unheeded  by  their  brother  toes, 
Who  all  are  now  alive. 

*  A  leg  and  Toot,  to  speak  more  plain, 

"Rial  here  of  one  commaodiiig, 
Who,  though  hto  wits  he  might  retalD, 
Lost  hair  hto  nndentandlng : 

'And  when  the  guns,  with  thunder  fraoght, 

Poured  buUeto  thick  as  hail. 
Could  only  in  thto  way  be  tauj^t 

To  give  the  foe  leg^l : 


*  And  now  in  Engtoaid,  Jnst  ss  gaj 

AsinthebeUiebrare, 
Goes  to  a  rout,  review  or  ptoj. 
With  one  foot  In  the  grsTe. 

*  Fortune  In  rain  here  showed  her  spllsu 

For  he  will  aUII  be  found 
With  England*8  tooii  again  In  light, 
Resolved  to  stand  hto  gnmod. 

*  But  Fortune*8  pardon  I  must  beg^ 

Bhe  meant  not  to  dtoarm ; 
For  when  she  lopp*d  the  hero*s  lef  , 
She  did  not  seek  hto  harm : 

*  And  but  indu]((ed  a  harmless  wbim  ; 

Since  he  could  walk  with  ooe, 
She  saw  two  legs  were  loet  on  blm 
Who  never  meant  to  run.' 


Toe  following  description  of  *A  Vitit  to  OUnmary*  the  former  residenoa  of 
Mr.  N.  P.  WiLua,  near  Owego,  would  i>erhaps  haye  appeared  more  timelj 
in  an  earlier  number,  for  which  indeed  it  was  intended.  We  can  tettify  to 
the  faithfulness  of  the  limning.  The  last  time  we  yisited  Glknmart  waa  on 
a  warm,  wet  Noyember  day.  Saye  an  umbrella,  'companion  we  had  nona,* 
Oyer  the  picket  enclosing  the  graye  of  the  poet's  little  daughter,  here  spoken 
o(  a  small  light  tree  had  fallen ;  the  rain  was  trickling  from  its  leaflesa  sprays 
upon  the  graye  below,  and  little  streams  were  percolating  from  the  gray-green 
mossy  wall  of  the  tomb  into  the  murmuring  brook  below,  whose  miniature  aaa- 
cadeSk  as  it  gurgled  and  fretted  onward,  gayo  forth  a  plaintiye  sound,  seeming  to 
say,  in  a  faintly-audible  yoice,  'Sleep,  baby,  sleep!'  The  letter,  howeyer,  ii 
more  '  in  order : ' 

'Dear  KincK. :  Tou  are  an  Editor,  and  the  worid  says  that  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  abuse  or 
oompUment  you  at  pleasure;  to  write  to  you,  and  indeed  to  make  ft«e  with  your  time  and  Iklr 
Bsme,  as  though  they  were  my  own :  therefore  bear  with  me  patiently.    The  momento  hang  heayy 

upon  my  hands,  and  I  address  yon  more  with  the  expectation  of  *  kiUii«  time '  than  of  eithsr  amusi^ 
or  Intsrcsting  fom  wj  moeh. 
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^ClMked  with  dost,  and  tired  of  footing  the  ragged  pavements  of  tUa  othenrlM  delightM  Owego, 
I  paid  a  viait,  a  few  daya  ainoe,  to  Glihmaet  ;  and  yon,  I  know,  can  appreciate  tbe  pleasures  of 
an  afternoon  so  ^>ent.  A  delightAil  ride  of  half  an  honr'a  doration  bronght  oa  (for  there  was  a  *  we ' 
oompoalng  the  party)  to  the  former  reridenee  <tf  Mr.  Willis.  We  liad  pbumed  the  ejKarrion,  bm 
Nature  manofeetured  the  weather;  and  noYer  waa  there  a  more  lOYely  day  *for  seeing  *  than  that. 
No  great  coarw  red-feoed  son  biased  away  in  our  feoea,  but  aoftly  and  mildly  tbe  light  came  down 
through  the  thidc  foliage  that  shadows  the  glen.  A  single  Ibot-path  wanders  up  the  ascent,  tam- 
ing and  winding  as  though  imcertain  of  ita  way ;  now  leading  atraight  through  a  long  avenue  of 
noble  old  foreat-treea,  worn  by  time,  and  showing  In  their  rough  trunks  and  gnarled  limbs  erldenoet 
of  many  a  stormy  day,  and  of  a  youth  long  since  gone  by;  and  again  burying  the  risitor  in  a  wU- 
demess  aa  profound  aa  though  human  footstep  had  never  trod  it.  Aa  the  ^e  gazes  up  at  the  tower- 
ing arch  of  fireah  and  whispering  leaves  above,  the  earcatcheathe  ceaaeleaa  murmuring  among  the 
branches,  and  listens  instinctively,  as  if  there  might  be  whispering  voices  in  the  afar.  Indeed,  f 
know  not  why,  but  there  Is  a  alienee  and  lonely  beanty  pervading  every  thing,  that  q>eaka  more 
audibly  to  the  heart  than  to  the  outward  aenses.  A  little  brook  winda  merrily  down  the  glen, 
mahing  along  aa  though  haatening  to  the  open  valley  below,  to  eacape  from  ahadowa  and  darkneaa, 
and  to  dance  in  the  open  light  of  the  unclouded  sun. 

« On  the  banks  of  this  little  stream  Is  pointed  out  the  q>ot  where  a  fUr  and  mi^eatlc  fauly  (now, 
•ks!  'gone  gttmmerlng  through  the  dream  of  things  that  were!*)  uaed  to  sit,  and  with  her  white 
iMt  ^trouble  the  stream,*  while  the  poet  bathed  them  in  the  crystal  watera.  But  a  abort  diatanoe 
thence,  I  found  the  little  tortoise-shell  comb  which  I  said  you.  May  not  that  felr  lady,  in  making 
bar  sylvan  toilet,  have  dropped  it  there,  and  left  it  thua  unnoticed  f 

*  About  halfway  up  the  glen  a  rustic  seat  is  placed,  tempting  the  viaitor  to  rest,  and  more  leiaorely 
view  the  beauties  of  the  place.  Near  this  a  foot4>ridge  across  the  stream  leada  to  the  grave  of  Mr. 
WiLLis*s  chikl.  No  stone  marks  the  spot,  but  a  light  paling  surrounds  it,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
grave  a  simple  roae-buah  la  growing.  Indeed,  it  is  a  fitting  scene  for  a  child^s  last  sleep;  burled 
anumg  the  trees,  that  look  down  aa  though  in  their  strength  to  protect  it,  and  the  neveisseasing 
murmur  of  the  little  stream,  and  the  whiqsering  of  the  leaves  sounding  Iklntly  around. 

*  After  sitting  here  some  time,  we  continued  our  walk  up  the  glen.  So  strongly  imbued  were 
we  with  the  beautiea  of  the  plaee,  that  we  immediately  got  up  a  little  operatic  amusemrat,  to  give 
our  pentrup  feelings  vent.    One  of  the  party,  whom  I  will  call  *Fair,'  undertook  to  *  do'  Norma, 

while  Cbaelit  C ^  of  New-Yoric,  (whom  you  know,  I  presume,)  executed  the  Droios  and 

AnALoisA ;  and  your  servant  waa  orchestra  and  audience.    The  solemn  stillness  was  broken  by 
sounds  that  never  before  had  intmrupted  this  retreat,  and  the  oM  woods  learned  new  echoes. 

*  But  I  will  trespass  no  longer  on  your  patience.  SutBce  it  to  say,  that  Norma  gave  out,  Aoaloxsa 
'fizzled,'  and  the  Dauina,  with  the  oroheetra  and  audience  at  their  heela,  ruahed  firom  off  the  aoeno, 
and  stood  in  a  few  moments  at  the  summit  of  the  hill.  From  here  we  could  see  the  lovely  valley 
of  the  Susquehanna  spread  out  below,  like  a  vast  picture  of  wondrous  beauty,  with  Owego,  quiet, 
pleaaant,  and  home-like,  {Thai  it  is!— Ed.,)  slumbering  in  the  midst  of  IL  The  river  for  milee 
wanders  through  the  valley,  winding  and  turning,  aa  loth  to  leave  the  acene,  and  yet  greeting  the 
eye  Just  aa  pleaaantly,  till  it  Is  IbaUy  lost  firom  sight. 

*For  a  long  time  we  gazed  in  silence  upon  the  lovely  valley  before  ua,  and  when  our '  unwilling 
footateps  homeward  bent,*  a  feeling  almost  of  loneliness  came  over  ua,  and  we  turned  again  wlst- 
(taUy  to  gaze,  till  the  surrounding  trees  shut  out  the  view. 

'Excuse  baste  and  a  bad  pan:  Truly  Yours, 

*  FBATBBBaTIUiAlL* 

*F.  8.— We  spent  the  evening  over  a  bottle  of  ^SpTkling  Micawk^r^  and  our  glasses  dinkad 
musically  to  the  names  of  yourseU; '  O  Kino,'  et  alt,* 

A  TOUNo  man  from  the  *  rural  districts,'  being  on  his  first  trip  to  see  how  th« 
world  wagged,  arriyed  in  Buffalo  a  short  time  since,  and  put  up  for  the  night  at 
a  first-class  hotel  On  retiring  he  deposited  his  boots  at  the  side  of  his  chair  by 
the  door.  On  getting  up  next  momins; ,  he  discoyered  that  his  boots  had  '  made 
tracks.'  He  ruahed  down  stairs  to  the  office,  made  inquiry  after  hia  lost  property, 
and  was  informed  by  the  clerk  that  probably  the  porter  had  them.  *  Poana  *s  got 
'am,  eh  t '  said  he :  '  well,  I  'd  like  to  know  what  in  thunder  Mr.  Poana  's  got  to 
do  with  my  boots  I '  Haying  discoyered  the  whereabouts  of  the  '  colored  puason ' 
who  had  taken  them  away,  ho  demanded  his  boots.  'Dar  dey  is,'  said  Eboitt, 
producing  a  pair  of  highly-polished  cow-hides.  *No^  them  aint  'em  I '  he  exclaimed : 
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'mine  was  a  dirty  pair!*  The  grria  of  the  African  wai  ^rnrne*  as  the  phrue 
goe9  in  that  quarter.  -  .  -  Tin  author  of  *A  Chapter  on  SiiUiering*  (which 
awaits  insertion)  writes:  *  Permit  mc  to  inquire  whether  our  lute  lamented 
'Ollafod'  was  not  afflicted,  to  some  extent,  with  a  habit  of  atniteringl  He 
possessed  very  many  points  of  resemblance  in  common  with  Qbablo  Lamb  nnd 
Lncn  IlrxT,  l>oth  of  whom  labored  under  an  impediment  of  speech.*  Not  at 
all :  a  plea^nt  voice,  a  conversation  free  and  flowing;  as  all  will  atteat^  who  eyar 
knew  him,  were  e8|)ecial  characteristics  of  Willis  Oatu>rd  Clau.  ...  TfgM 
Lkbteb  Rikles*,  named  after  the  excellent  foreman  of  the  printing-offiee  oC  the 
Knickvkbockeb,  und(rr  the  comman«l  of  Captain  S.  L.  R  Tiioamosr,  made  a  tar- 
get excursion  to  Uobokcn,  recently,  and  had  rare  sport  llany  prixea  were  won, 
of  greaU*r  or  less  value ;  a  fine  silver  goblet  anaong  them,  and  a  moat  beantifol 
pair  of  castors  from  the  establishment  of  our  friend  Lucm  Han;  nnmber  as 
Burliu;;  Slip,  whose  Britannia  and  silver-plated  ware,  in  all  Tarictiea^  for  nae  m 
well  03  ornament>  are  no  where  excelled,  either  for  beauty  or  cheapness.  Itmaj 
city  reader  doubts,  tut  him  1  -  -  •  *  How  do  you  get  on  with  your  arithmeiie 
and  catechism  f '  asked  a  father  of  his  little  boy  the  other  night :  *  How  far  h*Te 
you  got?  *  'I  Ve  ciphered  through  Addition,  Substraction,  Justification,  Adop- 
tion, and  Sanctification  1  *  answered  Uio  little  fellow.  It  used  to  pnzile  ua  n  good 
deal,  we  remember,  when  a  boy,  to  '  cipher  out  *  the  meaning  of  several  of  them 
last-named  '  suras.'  -  •  -  In  answef  to  several  inquiries,  we  may  say  in  thb 
place,  that  orders  with  enclosures  for  the  * Kniek-Knacki*  may  be  sent  either 
to  L.  Gaylord  Clabk,  Eilitor  of  the  Kxickulbockeb  Magazine,  Number  1S9 
Xassau-Htreet,  or  to  P.  Applktox  and  Company,  the  publishers,  Number  200 
Broadway.  Athinl  large  edition  seems 'inevitable.*  We  hope  it  may  be  found 
a  pleasant  holiday-]>ook  to  many  readers.  -  -  -  Om  fnend  Lucius  Ha&t  telli 
a  capital  story  of  the  ingenuity  exiTcitied  by  a  little  boy,  in  calling  attention  to 
his  first  pair  of  now  boots :  The  little  fellow  would  draw  up  his  pantaloons^  and 
display  the  whole  of  his  boots ;  then  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  with  ejea 
now  on  the  shining  leather,  and  now  upon  a  friend  of  his  father^s^  who  wva 
present:  but  it  was  a  bootless  effort.  At  length,  however,  he  succeeded. 
Sitting  in  front  of  both,  he  exclaimed :  *  Father,  ain*t  three  times  two  six  ? '  '  Ye% 
my  son.'  *  Woll,  then/  said  he,  ix)inting  to  each  of  their  feet,  *  if  three  timet 
two  is  six,  there  '<  Jutt  six  boots  tn  this  room  /'--.'  What  a  long  tail  onr 
comet  has  gotl '  Professor  Olvstio),  of  Tale  College,  in  a  town4ecture  npon 
astronomy,  the  other  evening,  speaking  of  the  '  Oreat  American  Cornet^*  (we  take 
it  that  there  is  no  other  such  comet  in  '  Ew-rop,')  observed  that  '  The  rate  nt 
which  it  travelled  was  about  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  miles  an  hour, 
more  than  four  thousand  miles  to  every  pulsation  of  the  wrist.,  or  beat  of  the 
clock.  It  was  also  remarkable  for  its  near  approach  to  the  sun ;  in  fact,  it 
almost  grazed  that  body.  The  least  calculation  of  its  tail  made  it  about  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  miles  in  length.  Bo  that  were  it  wound  round  the  earth  like  • 
serpent^  it  would  go  around  it  four  thousand  times ! '  Now  it  seems  to  ua  that 
that  is  too  big  a  tail  for  any  *  body/  ccltMitial  or  terrestrial,  and  especially  for 
an  '  erratic  body,*  bound  by  no  law  unless  it  be  by  some  '  higher  law  *  than  is 
known  to  the  other  *  bodies  celestial,'  whoso  'glory'  doesn't  lie  in  exactly  the 
same  direction.  Apropos  of  this  magnificent  scale  of  celestrial  measurement :  it 
reminds  us  of  a  reply  once  made  in  England  by  one  of  our  own  'cute  Tankeea 
to  a  London  cockney,  who,  standing  upon  the  *benk  of  the  Tems^  nea-urr  Oiin* 
nidge,'  said:  'He  deah  Saw;  'aV  you  any  such  rivers  as  that  in  Emerikawt' 
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• 
'As  thai  11^  exclaimed  the  Yankee:    'what^  that  muddy  ereekl    Get  eout! 

Whj,  we  Ve  got  more  'n  ten-and-twentj  riyers  that  would  flow  straight  through 
the  'Big  Brook,'  the  Tlantio  ocean,  that  ahets  you  off  from  uS)  and  then  stick 
eSut  furder  on  both  sides  than  all  the  rivers  that  you  got  in  your  hull  'garden- 
patch,'  as  you  call  your  little  'Island  o*  .Sii^landl*  'Gsd  bla  me  soul  I '  ex- 
claimed the  cockney,  drily:  'that's  very  extrod'nary  1 '  And  it  locu^  'raytherl  * 
But  comets  tails  out  of  Ihe  question,  we  have  pigs*  tails  enough,  accumulated 
in  one  year,  in  the  capital  of  one  State  in  the  Union,  to  eclipse  the  erratic  hear 
Tcnly  body  of  which  Professor  Olmstkd  speakei  Accurate  statistics  haytf^ikeen 
furnished,  from  a  porcine  'observatory 'at  Cincinnati,  from  which  it  apj>A%'*7:y. 
that  pigs  enough  are  slaughtered  in  the  'Queen  City  of  the  West'  aloi^  not 
only  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  each  with  the  tail  of  his  next  neighbor  in  his  mouth, 
but  that^  without  straightening  the  kinks  in  the  tail  of  any  one  '  individual '  of 
the  '  species '  which '  form  the  line,'  the  whole  would  reach,  and  nearly  double  oxl  ^ 
the  other  side  I  Grand  is  astronomy  I  Wonderful,  mathematics  I  -  -  -  To#  *  > 
ttep  into  the  office  of  the  New-Tork  and  Erie  Rail-Road,  or  that  of  the  Hudson 
Biver  Rail-Road,  and  in  the  superintendents  of  each  you  shall  see  two  thought- 
ful-looking gentlemen,  engaged  in  what  you  cannot  help  perceiving  are  very  impor- 
tant avocations.  They  are  not  unlike  commanders  of  armies.  Every  hour,  and 
•ometimes  every  half  hour,  their  '  troops '  and  '  supplies '  are  passing  and  repass- 
ing each  other,  each  going  or  coming  to  different  near  or  distant  points^  with 
'  baggage,'  and  freight^  and  '  munitions^'  following  in  the  rear ;  upon  iron  roads, 
quilted  with  '  turn-outs '  and  mazy  with  curves  and  parallels ;  but  there  they 
sit,  with  the  map  of  their  battle-fields^  the  'time-tables^'  before  them,  '  calm  as 
a  summer's  morning,'  because  they  know  that  if  their  officers  and  '  train '-ed 
soldiers  do  but  perform  their  duty,  they  need  fear  no  evil  What  an  effective 
thing  is  Stbtei^  legitimately  carried  out  by  competent  and  faithful  directors  of 
pliant  PowxbI  Think  for  a  single  moment  of  this^  reader,  as  you  are  whirled 
past  the  bleak  wintry  landscape^  riding  securely  and  delightfully  in  the  'rapid 
car.'  -  -  -  A  FBDBND  at  West-Point  tells  us  a  comical  anecdote  of  a  very 
diffident  young  clergyman,  who  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  a  profesrional 
brother,  who  also  kept  a  young  ladies'  boarding-schooL  He  was  introduced  to 
a  bevy  of  the  fair  pupils  in  the  drawing-room,  and  among  them  to  a  Miss 

M s  to  whom  he  said,  stammeringly:  'A-Sr-a-a —  Miss  M ^  a-Sr-I-I-I 

am  not  entirely  unacquainted  with  yoa  I-I-I  had  the  honor  of  sleeping  with  your 
father  a  short  time  ag^ ! '  If  this  isn't  a  rich  specimen  of  the  art  of  '  scraping 
acquaintance,'  we  have  never  heard  of  one.  It  beats '  poor  PbwxB,'  in  the  '  Man  of 
Nerve^'  all  to  nothing.  -  -  -  In  the  pamphlet  entitled  *Ofinndl  Zemd,* 
by  Colonel  Forci^  of  Washington  City,  it  is  conclusively  proved  that  in  recent 
English  national  maps  the  name  of  Mr.  Gbiniibll  has  been  ejected  from  a  land 
where,  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  all  civilized  nations,  it  had  a  right 
to  remain  lor  ever,  and  *  Albert  Land*  inserted  instead.  'Such,'  concludes  the 
writer,  '  are  the  thanks  and  t2ie.greetings  of  England  to  America  for  sending  so- 
licited aid  to  assist  in  finding  nOr  loag-absent  subjects  I '  -  -  -  A  nw  Sun- 
days since,  Reverend  Dr.  was  invited  to  make  a  few  remarks  to  some 

Infisnt  scholars,  attached  to  a  Sabbath-school ;  chQdren  from  four  to  eight  years 
of  agCL  '  My  dear  children,'  said  the  learned  Doctor,  '  you  have  great  privileges ; 
fkr  greater  than  those  enjoyed  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Abistotu^  Copxuacus 
and  Ptthaoobas  ;  for  had  you  all  the  advantages  of  the  I^hag^rean  age,  it 
would  not  prevent  you  from  being  drawn  away  by  the  ignis-fatuus  of  Sin ! ' 
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Fr.i»M  a  review  in  the  *  Centura  Papcn'of  an  article  upon  '  Gastronomy  and 
Gd^^z-oK'^wf/-*,' ombracfd  in  a  volume  of  'Selections  from  the  QoArterly  RcTiew/ 
(eoiitainod  in  one  of  the  excellent  workii  known  as  'Hie  ArPurox  Library,')  ve 
fChfregate  the  subjoined  extracts.  Probably  the  reviewer  had  never  heard  of 
the  StiM;fbonr<^  goose,  the  hero  of  the  first  Pate  de  foit  OroM,  of  whom  the  ex- 
periuionting  'chef  remarked,  that  'his  great  heart  throbbed  with  pride  for  the 
honor  of  the  Fr«>neh  cuisine^  as  he  stoo4l  with  bunting  liver  before  the  deyonr- 
ing  fire,  a  martvr  to  the  grand  science  I ' 

*To  MAKB  A  Piu  TAVTK  LiKB  A  WiLD  BoAR.  — Toko  s  living  pig,  ind  let  hliD  swallow  the  Ibl- 
lowing  drink,  viz. :  IViil  toiteihcr  in  vineinir  ami  water  N>nie  roaemary,  thyme,  sweet  basil,  bajr- 
lea▼e^  and  «B(re.  When  }uu  have  l«t  him  swallow  thio,  imm^dimtdf  »ktp  Am  t0  dmtkl  —  and 
roaft  him  rDrthwith!* 

* '  How  Til  Kat  a  Goome  Alxvc*  —  Take  a  voone.  or  a  dtidc,  or  iome  soeb  Urdr  ereatnre,  (bat 
a  gixMH*  15  l>ost  t>f  all  fur  ihif  purpoae,)  pull  off  all  his  feathers,  only  the  bead  aad  neck  must  be 
spannl.  TIk-u  muicc  a  Are  round  Bb«iui  h«Y ;  nut  tiM>  riom  fo  b«rr,  that  the  smoke  do  not  choke  bcr, 
and  thai  the  Are  may  not  bum  her  t(H>  Mx»n ;  n<ir  too  for  off,  that  ihe  may  not  efeeape  free.  WItbte 
the  circle  or  it»e  Are,  set  email  cuf  6  and  jiola,  MI  or  water  wherein  lAlt  and  h<mey  are  mingled; 
and  let  there  bo  itet  aim  ctuuvera,  full  of  eodden  applea,  cut  into  small  piccea  in  the  dish.  Ite 
gi>osc  muM  be  all  lanied  und  bavted  over  with  butter,  to  make  her  the  mors  lit  lobe  eaten,  aad 
may  roa»t  ihe  iMrtter:  put  then  Are  about  her,  but  do  not  make  loo  much  baste:  when,  aayoa 
Kc  her  iKtrin  to  ma>t  —  for.  by  walking  abf»ut  and  A}inR  here  and  there,  being  cooped  In  by  Iba 
Are,  that  Mn{»9  her  way  out,  the  unwearied  fn><H«  in  kept  in,  she  will  lUl  to  drink  the  water  to 
quench  her  thirst  and  co«il  her  heart,  and  all  the  body,  and  the  apple-eauce  will  make  her  eaap^ 
and  cleanH*  herself;  and  when  she  mastelh  and  consumes  inwanlly,  always  wet  bw  bead  and  heart 
with  a  wet  sfKin;;e;  and  when  you  sec  her  jEriildy  mlih  rumiing.'and  b^n  to  stumble,  her  heart 
wants  moisture,  una  she  is  roasted  enough !  Take  her  n\\  set  her  belbre  your  gucata,  and  she  vB 
cry  us  you  cut  off  any  port  of  her,  and  will  b«  almost  oaten  ap  belbro  she  be  dead.  It  to  ml^tj 
pleasant  to  behold !  * 

*  Elegiac  Stanzatf*  by  ilExaT  W.  Rockwell,  will  appear  in  our  next,  aa  alao  a 
])oem  un  tht;  d<'ath  of  Daniel  Webster.  *  Water-cure,  a  Bubble,*  etc,  has  been 
placed  in  type.  The  following  friends  will  be  rcs}H)ndcd  to  in  the  Goaair  of  our 
February  number:  *The  Profciwor,'  •Beverley,*  of  Burlington,  *J.  B.  Bl,*  *  W.  F. 
G./  Sarut.>ga,  *  B.  G.'  and  '  G.  IL  S.,*  Eri.',  (Pu..)  '  E.  axd  A.  B.,*  Xashyille,  (TenxL.) 
•J.  B  .*  •  C.W.  J./  Oxfonl,  Maryland;  * R  F.  S.  G,'  Charl«»stown,'  (Mas*.,)  'Ruatieu^' 
'M.  J>.  P./  with  his  b(K>k  of  '  matchless  yersc/  and  many  matters  more.  A  notiee 
of  our  gifted  contributor,  *W.  N.,*  author  of  *  Blondlve,*  in  a  late  number,  wm 
accidentally  omitted  in  making  up  our  forms.  -  -  .  Tni  present  number 
being  t«tt*rootypod,  we  were  compelled  to  prepare  our  matter  early,  by  whieh 
means  much  has  been  omitted  from  our  pages  that  would  otherwise  have  a{K 
peared.  Workis  many  of  them  of  more  than  conunon  interest,  from  the  follow- 
ing publishing-houses,  will  be  noticed  in  our  next :  Messrs.  Jameb  Munbob  Asn> 
CoMpANY, Tkkxor,  Reed  AND  FiELus,  and  JoiLv  p.  Jewett  and  Compaxt,  Beaton; 
Bangs,  Brother  and  Cosipany  ;  D.  Appleton  and  Cosipant  ;  Gborok  P.  PimiAX  and 
Company  ;  IIabpeb  and  Beotueba,  and  John  Wilet.    •    -    .    *  IIapft  Nkw-Ybab I  * 


P"BL:eEER'S     NOTICE. 

The  PiBLif hbr  desires  to  infonn  the  readers  of  the  KKicKBasocKiR  that  be  had  engaged  the 
anjK  who  illuatrated  the  Editor**  *  Knick-Kkacks  '  to  make  an  etching  of  the  Editor**  Sasctvh 
to  go  in  the  present  number.  A  slight  aoci<lent  renders  it  imposalble  to  get  the  plate  ready  ta 
Mme.  IlaTing  calculated  much  on  ftimishing  snbscribera  with  something  more  than  had  been 
pi  omiaeil,  he  was  seriously  disappointed  in  his  expectations.  Not  being  able  at  the  last  moment  to 
provide  an  appropriate  plate,  it  oocorred  to  him  that  tn^m  the  numerous  applications  be  has  bad 
for  the  Editor**  iiortrait,  he  could  not  do  better  than  let  that  take  the  place  of  the  designed  Ulna* 
tration.  It  is  nearly  fmir  years  since  it  appeared,  and  the  readers  of  the  KNicxaRaocKBB  are  now 
about  ten  times  as  many  as  at  that  period.  He  tnl8t^  therefore,  that  the  comparatively  few  wbo 
may  have  duplicates  of  the  portrait  will  remember  that  wc  clwrge  them  nothing  extra  for  It,  and 
while  Uiey  may  have  two  copies,  to  the  groat  nuijority  of  our  patrons  it  will  be  new,  and  we  trust 
not  unacceptable.  The  eldiing  of  the  sanctom  will  be  completed  and  issued  in  a  sabseqaent 
number. 
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JOURNEYINGS      IN     SPAIN      IN       1862. 


BT     KOBBRT    T.     MAOCOOW 


The  tourist  who  has  been  accustomed  to  all  the  improvements  of  Eu- 
ropean travel,  and  the  luxuries  of  good  inns  and  good  attendance,  must 
be  endowed  with  much  self-denial  if  he  attempts  a  journey  through  Spain. 
In  that  benighted  land,  at  least  three  centuries  behind  the  present  age 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  conveniences  of  travel  and  the  comforts  of  life, 
his  poor  body  will  be  most  unmercifully  shaken  over  bad  roads,  and  his 
stomach  surprised  with  a  most  undmstinn  cuisine,  Spain  is  not  a 
country  of  canals,  rail-roads,  omnibuses,  and  steam-boats,  nor  of  fine 
restiliu'ants,  caf(§s,  and  first-rate  hotels.  A  want  of  energy,  and  an  indis- 
position to  change  old  customs,  pervades  every  class  of  society,  and  the 
maxim, '  Let  well  enough  alone,'  is  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent 

The  caminoa  reaUs^  or  royal  roads,  which  branch  off  in  every  direc- 
tion from  the  capital,  and  connect  it  ¥dth  the  principal  sea-ports,  were 
admirably  planned  and  constructed  in  the  beginning,  out  from  long  neg- 
lect, many  of  them  have  been  suffered  to  is&  nearly  into  a  state  of  ruin. . 
The  other  roads,  which  may  be  divided  into  those  practicable  for  car- 
riages, and  those  which  are  mere  bridle-paths,  are  much  worse  than  these, . 
and  during  the  winter  season  are  almost  impassable. 

This  condition  of  things  greatly  curtails  the  facilities  for  locomotion, . 
but  among  a  people  who  move  about  so  little  as  the  Spaniards,  the  incon- 
venience is  trifling ;  and  for  the  tourist  it  possesses  many  advantages  over 
our  rapid  mode  of  rail-road  travelling,  for  he  is  enabled  to  see  more  of 
the  country  through  which  he  is  passing,  and  to  gain  some  idea  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 

Robbers  are  another  difilculty  which  the  traveller  sometimes  has  to  • 
encounter  in  his  joumeyines,  both  in  the  high-ways  and  by-ways.    A  few 
years  since,  it  was  almost  unpossible  to  miSce  a  tour  through  tne  countiy 
without  having  an  encounter  with  some  of  these  worthies,  but  at  present, 
adventures  of  the  kind  are  more  rare.    There  are  several  grades  of  baxv?- 
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ditd,  which  are  daasified  under  the  names  ctLadromet^  SaiimuiorUf  aod 
BaUmei. 

The  first  of  these  form  themadvea  into  leflnilarlTKirgaiiiied  bttndi^  cf 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number,  well  armed  and  mounted,  and  undv 
perfect  discipline.    Against  such  a  force  resistance  would  be  naoless^  if 
not  -perilous.    And  wnen  the  diligence  is  stopped  bj  a  band  of  tlww 
dashmg  fellows,  the  passengers  usually  hand  oyer  their  mone j  and  yahi- 
ables  with  a  good  grace,  and  are  treated  with  the  utmost  civili^  in  r^ 
turn.    But  if  any  resistance  is  offered,  or  if  any  of  the  passengers  lyn^ 
ing  a  belligerent  turn  should  resort  to  fire-arms,  and  wound  or  iall  one 
or  more  of  the  robbers,  the  blunderbuss  is  called  into  reouisitiony  and  one 
runs  the  chance  of  losing  his  life  as  well  as  his  purse ;  and  if  he  do  escape 
being  s^ot,  he  will  ¥dUiout  doubt  be  stripped  to  the  skin,  and  most 
unmercifully  beaten.    No  injury  if  possible  is  done  to  the  ladies ;  on 
the  contrary,  acts  of  robber-gsllantiy  are  frequently  shown  toward  theo^ 
which  would  bear  relating. 

The  SalteadortM  are  a  lower  order  of  robber,  who  go  on  foot,  and  fis 
vin  ambush  for  their  yictims,  jumping  out  upon  them  when  least  expected; 
^and  the  Ratero,  or  Raton,  the  lowest  of  the  dass,  is  a  sneaking  fiiot^Midi 
who  robs  and  oftentimes  murders  improtected  single  passenfleiB  in  unfie- 
•quented  roads.      I  often  heard  tales  of  trayellers  haying  been  waylaid 
•  and  murdered,  and  of  the  diligence  haying  been  stopped,  and  the  paB-> 
sengers  stripped  of  eyeiy  thin^^  except  the  clothes  on  their  backs ;  jfl^ 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  these  stones,  I  went  quietly  on  my  way,  trayeniiig 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  sometimes  in  public  conyeyances  and  some* 
times  on  horseback,  as  occasion  required,  without  meetmg  with  a  singla 
unlucky  adyenture.    It  is  the  custom  of  the  country  to  cany  fiie<iius 
for  personal  defence ;  and  in  my  joumeyings  through  lonely  places,  I  bars 
often  met  with  fierce-looking  men,  ¥dth  long  beards,  and  huffe  ffuns  slang 
at  their  saddle-bows,  who,  ¥dthout  any  stretch  of  the  imagmation,  migfat 
haye  been  taken  for  robbers.    But  they  always  turned  out  to  be  peaoe- 
able  country-people,  going  upon  their  business,  who  touched  their  hats 
in  passing,  and  gaye  tne  national  salutation, '  Vdyase  eon  Dum :  *  May 
your  worship  go  with  God. 

Although  the  inconyeniences  I  haye  enumerated  appear  somewhat 
formidable,  they  are  in  reality  much  less  so  than  mignt  be  supposed. 
And  to  the  tourist  who  is  a  loyer  of  the  noyel  and  picturesque,  and  who 
is  willing  to  put  up  with  a  few  discomforts  in  exchange  for  the  jdeasorss 
he  will  meet  ydth  by  the  way,  there  is  no  countiy  more  attractive  tlum 
■  Spain.  In  Has  land  of  the  mountain  and  yalley,  dT  the  oliye,  the  orangey 
and  the  yine,  he  will  behold  an  original  people,  whose  manners  and  cua- 
toms  haye  remained  unchanged  for  centunes.  There  he  will  see  the 
Alcazar  of  the  Moor  frowning  from  many  a  rocky  height,  and  will  roam 
through  his  faur  palaces,  once  the  abode  of  all  the  gorgeous  splendoia 
of  the  East.  He  will  behold  the  grim  monastic  pile,  and  the  stately  ca- 
thedral, and  ^ize  with  rapture  upon  the  glowing  canyas  of  Murillo  and 
Telasquez.  Every  step  will  be  replete  with  interest  And  after  die 
labors  of  the  day,  wholesome  exercise  will  add  a  sweet  sauce  to  his  fiu- 
gal  meal,  and  he  will  enjoy  refreshing  sleep  upon  his  homely  cooflh| 
though  he  be  attacked  by  an  army  of  fleas;  for,  as  the  Spanish  proveA 
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sajE,  *  Quien  duerme  hien^  no  lepican  laspulffos : '  fleas  do  not  disturb 
those  who  sleep  soundly. 

At  Bayonne,  a  frontier  town  of  France,  I  took  my  place  in  the  dili- 
gence for  St.  Sebastian.  Soon  after  leaving  Bayonne,  we  came  upon  the 
neutral  ground  which  Ues  between  France  and  Spain,  and  the  mountain 
barrier  of  the  Pyrenees  appeared  in  view.  From  thence  a  short  ride 
brought  us  to  the  bridge  over  the  Bidasoa,  a  small  stream,  which  flows 
between  the  two  contiguous  countries;  and  this  boundary  passed,  we 
entered  the  Basque  Provinces.  We  were  now  among  that  race  of  ht£tdj 
mountaineers  who  have  never  yet  been  conquered,  and  who  to  this  day 
speak  a  language  difliBring  from  every  other  m  Europe. 

An  hour's  ride  brought  us  to  Irun,  the  first  town  in  Spain ;  and  although 
so  near  the  frontier,  the  change  is  very  perceptible.  The  men,  wrapped 
in  their  ample  cloaks,  have  a  more  grave  and  dignified  aspect ;  the  houses 
are  all  built  with  huge  balconies ;  the  streets  are  narrower,  and  the  place 
has  A  gloomy,  inanimate  appearance.  Here  our  passports  were  examined, 
and  our  luggage  underwent  the  scrutiny  of  the  Spanish  custom-house. 
We  were  treat^  ¥dth  the  greatest  civility  by  the  officers,  yet  at  the  same 
time  every  trunk,  carpet-bag,  and  hat-box,  was  searched  ¥dth  the  utmost 
i^r.  From  Irun  to  St.  Sebastian,  the  country  possesses  little  interest 
Ine  latter  place  is  a  homely  town  of  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
presents  few  objects  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  traveller. 

Leaving  St  Sebastian,  we  entered  a  beautifrd  and  picturesque  country, 
where  mountain-streams  gushed  along  the  narrow  ravines,  rich  verdure 
covered  the  Swiss-like  hills  and  mountains,  and  pretty  little  villages  ap- 
peared in  view  at  short  distances.  The  laborers  were  in  the  fields,  men 
and  women  together,  turning  up  the  earth  with  a  snecies  of  pron^  fork, 
which  served  the  purpose  of  a  plough ;  the  donkey  plodded  dong  the 
road  with  his  heavy  burden,  and  every  thing  spoke  industry  among  this 
hardy  race  of  mountaineers.  Night  came  upon  us,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  moons  I  have  ever  gazed  upon,  added  a  new  charm  to  this 
wild  mountain-scenery.  The  road  became  more  and  more  steep,  and  I 
descended  from  the  diligence,  with  several  of  my  fellow-passengers,  to 
enjoy  the  charming  scene  on  foot 

I  had  not  become  accustomed  to  the  lumbering  Spanish  diligenoe  then, 
and  the  novelty  caused  me  no  little  amusement  Let  the  reader  imagine 
a  huge  vehicle  containing  four  compartments.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
berliruiy  or  coupS,  the  place  par  excellence,  situated  in  front,  and  con- 
taining three  persons ;  next,  the  interior^  the  second  best,  containing  six 
persons ;  third,  the  impericU,  placed  on  top,  with  places  for  four  persons ; 
and  last,  the  rotunda^  situated  behind,  for  six  persons,  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  swallowing  all  the  dust  raised  en  route.  On  the  top  is  placed 
all  the  lugga^,  secured  with  ropes,  and  protected  frt>m  the  weather  by  a 
leather  or  pamted  canvas-cover. 

This  huge  machine  is  drawn  by  eight  or  ten  mules,  decorated  with 
a  profusion  of  small  bells,  and  presided  over  by  three  important  person- 
ages. The  first  of  these  is  the  Mayoral^  or  conductor,  who  is  the  chief 
or  captain.  He  superintends  the  driving,  regulates  the  time  for  stoppage, 
and  pays  particular  attention  to  the  passengers  in  the  berlina  and  interior^ 
with  an  eye  to  a  pratifieaeioneita  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 
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The  Mayoral  is  sometimes  assisted  in  the  driying  by  the  Zagalj  hii 
second  in  command,  who  is  a  most  picturesque-looking  penonage,  attired 
in  the  Andalwuan  costume,  which  is  the  adopted  dress  of  the  jockey,  the 
smuggler,  the  bull-fiffhter,  and  the  robber,  throughout  Spain.  This  ooo- 
sists  of  a  eay-colored  silk  handkerchief  tied  round  the  nead,  on  the  top 
of  which  IS  placed  a  low-crowned  black  beaver  hat,  with  a  brim  tuned 
up  around  the  edge,  and  bordered  with  velvet;  of  a  jacket  of  hrowa 
cloth,  embroidered  on  the  back  and  sleeves  with  gay-oolored  flowerai  and 
ornamented  in  front  with  filagree  buttons  of  silver  or  gilt ;  pantaloou 
of  velvet  plush,  either  blue  or  dark  green,  slashed  at  the  aidea,  and  alw 
ornamented  with  two  rows  of  filagree  buttons ;  a  scarlet  sash  aiound  the 
waist,  and  large  leather  waiters  on  the  legs. 

Tlie  duty  of  the  Zag^  is  extremely  laborious.  He  runs  by  the  aids 
of  the  diligence,  sometimes  encouraging  the  animals  by  kind  woidi^ 
sometimes  belaboring  them  with  his  lonff  whip,  and  at  others  stimulatiiig 
them  to  their  duty  by  the  most  shocking  oaths  and  imprecations,  in 
which  he  is  always  seconded  by  the  commandei>in-chief.  The  poor  Al- 
low is  ahnost  constantly  on  the  go,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
journey,  only  mounting  occasio^ly  by  the  side  of  me  Mayoral,  ot  le- 
posing  himself  for  a  few  moments  on  the  iron  step  by  wliich  the  passen- 
gers mount  into  the  rotundaj  when  the  diligence  encoimters  a  *nMH>4h 
piece  of  road. 

The  last  personage  is  the  Delantero,  or  postillion,  who  rides  one  of  the 
leading  mules,  and  is  generally  a  lad  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  yeais  of 
age,  with  su£Scient  powers  of  endurance  to  remain  in  the  sadcUe  from 
morning  till  night,  without  repose,  except  during  the  short  stoppagea  far 
meals.  When  this  huge  vehicle  is  in  motion,  rolling  to  and  fro  over  the 
rough  roads,  amid  clouds  of  dust,  now  diving  into  deep  ruts  and  anon 
rising  again  to  the  surfiEUse,  it  reminded  me  very  forcibly  of  a  Dutch  gal- 
liot in  a  gale  of  wind. 

The  road  becoming  more  precipitous  before  arriving  at  Vittonay  six 
oxen  were  attached  in  front  of  our  mules  to  assist  in  dragging  us  up  a 
steep  mountain.  Two  additional  drivers  were  then  addedto  our  caift- 
van ;  and  the  uproar  made  by  the  combined  force  surpassed  all  descrip- 
tion. The  continual  cracking  of  the  whip  of  the  Mayoral  and  Zogtl^ 
the  sound  of  the  goad  on  the  backs  of  the  oxen,  and  the  vociferations  of 
the  whole  party,  reechoed  fSar  and  wide  through  the  mountain-passes^  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night 

At  length  we  arrived  at  Y ittoria,  the  scene  of  one  of  Wellington's  vio- 
tories  over  the  French.  This  is  a  pretty  little  town  of  about  fineen  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  with  two  beautiful  PajteoSy  or  public  promenades,  and 
a  handsome  plaza,  surrounded  with  arcades.  But  I  did  not  tarry  here,  for 
I  had  not  yet  arrived  in  the  interesting  part  of  Spain ;  and  after  a  day% 
sojourn,  I  continued  my  pilgrimage  to  Burgos. 

Passing  through  several  small,  dirty-looking  villages,  the  scenes  of  poir-, 
erty  and  wretchedness,  we  arrived  at  Miranda,  where  we  descended  to 
take  dinner.  But  alas  I  not  such  a  dinner  as  I  have  enjoyed  in  *  La 
Belle  France,'  even  in  the  poorest  village  inns.  The  Spamsh  cuif  tnt  is 
really  execrable.  Every  article  placed  before  you  is  stewed,  and  stronidy 
impregnated  with  rancid  oil,  garlic,  saffiron,  and  red  pepper ;  and  uie 
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newly-arrived  stranger,  whose  stomach  is  unaccustomed  to  such  high- 
flavored  condiments,  is  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  boiled  eggs,  bread,  and 
cheese.  The  &mous  puckero  and  olla  may  be  very  savory  dishes  for  the 
Spaniard^  but  for  one  accustomed  to  a  civilized  cuisine,  a  mixture  of 
beef,  bacon,  sausages,  beans,  cabbage,  carrots,  onions,  garlic,  pepper,  etc., 
etc.,  has  no  attractions. 

It  was  a  f^te-day  at  Miranda,  and  all  the  town  was  in  an  uproar. 
Young  men  attired  in  harlequin  costume  appeared  before  the  inn,  and 
danced  to  the  music  of  the  guitar  and  castanet  A  procession  of  priests, 
attired  in  their  robes  of  office,  and  bearing  the  image  oC  a  saint,  was 
likewise  parading  the  streets.  The  van  was  followed  by  the  Alcalde  of 
the  place,  and  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants ;  while  in  front  there 
were  about  twenty  young  men,  decked  out  with  gay  ribbons,  who  danced 
along,  singing  and  keeping  time  by  striking  together,  in  a  kind  of  mock 
fencing,  painted  sticks  or  clubs.  This  curious  ceremony  continued  until 
the  party  had  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  church,  where  they  entered 
with  all  becoming  gravity  to  perform  their  devotions. 

Leaving  Miranda,  the  country  became  more  picturesque,  and  we  soon 
entered  the  wild  pass  between  the  mountains  of  Oca  and  the  Pyrenean 
spurs,  where  hi^h  rocky  walls  frowned  on  each  side  of  us,  and  a  grim 
precipice  opened  its  awful  jaws  at  our  feet  After  leaving  the  gorge,  the 
country  became  almost  a  desert  We  traversed  vast  plains,  where  not  a 
tree  was  seen  to  gladden  the  eye,  and  the  few  scattered  villages  through 
which  we  passed  presented  a  gloomy  and  poverty-stricken  appearance. 

When  we  stopped  to  relay,  we  were  imme(&ately  surrounded  by  a 
'crowd  of  ragged  beggars,  of  all  ages,  who  importuned  us,  for  the  love  of 
God  and  of  the  Virgin,  to  bestow  upon  them  our  charity.  But  let  it 
be  known  that  the  Spanish  beggar,  who  is  the  type  of  all  beggars,  is  the 
best-bred  beggar  in  the  world.  He  will  patiently  solicit  you  for  alms  by 
the  hour,  and  then,  after  finding  out  that  you  are  inexorable,  instead  of 
turning  away  with  a  sour  face,  he  politely  dofis  his  hat,  and  wishes  you 
a  pleasant  journey. 

But  we  now  approached  Burgos,  the  ancient  capital  of  Old  Castile, 
whose  time-honored  walls  I  hailed  with  pleasure.  The  palmy  dhjs  of 
this  old  city  have  departed,  and  its  population  has  dwindled  to  a  few 
thousands.  Yet  its  far-famed  cathedral,  its  numerous  historical  associa- 
tions, its  venerable  Grotliic  appearance,  and  its  dark,  narrow,  and  ahnost 
dest^rted-looking  streets,  make  it  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
stranger.  For  nearly  a  mile  from  the  walls  the  road  was  ornamented 
with  an  avenue  of  trees,  and  numerous  gentlemen  and  bright-eyed  sefioras 
were  abroad  taking  their  evening  promenade. 

We  at  length  entered  one  of  the  principal  gates  of  the  city,  and  our 
diligence  halted  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion,  a  large  unpaved  square, 
used  aa  a  market-place,  surrounded  with  mean-lgoking  porticoes,  and 
ornamented  in  the  centre  with  a  statue  of  Charles  IIL  The  pearl  of 
Burgos  is  its  cathedral,  whose  splendor  surpasses  description,  lliis  stu- 
pendous Gothic  pile  was  commenced  in  1221,  by  order  of  St  Ferdinand, 
King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  was  finished  toward  the  end  of  the  same 
century. 

Time  has  dealt  lightly  with  this  beautiful  edifice.    Its  lofty  spires  of 
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dcbcate  opea  BtoDe-work,  and  the  exquisite  cBiringB  of  its  portals,  remaii) 
■tmost  M  perfect  as  when  they  auae  irum  under  the  hands  of  the  work- 
man. The  interior  is  grand  and  impoeing,  but  much  blocked  up  by  the 
tora,  or  choir,  which  occupies  a  la^  portion  of  the  central  nave,  and 
prerenta  an  unintermpted  new  of  the  whole,  The  choir  is  divided  inio 
two  parts,  separated  by  the  transept,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  height,  each  part  being  screened  off  from  the  transept  by 
magnificent  open-worked  iron  portalB,  which  are  only  opened  during  iter- 
vice.  The  first  part  contains  the  grand  altar,  and  the  second  part,  which 
is  properly  the  dioir,  is  occupied  during  servic*  by  the  choriateis,  and 
by  the  priests,  when  not  officiating  at  the  altar.  In  one  end  of  this  ia 
the  archbishop's  throne,  and  the  sides  are  lined  with  two  row*  of  iiK«t 
beautifully-sculptured  oaken  stalls,  whereon  are  represented  rarioio  sub- 
jects from  the  Old  and  New  T«etament.  Standing  near  the  c«ntje  c^  the 
Duilding,  where  the  eye  is  less  obstrueted  by  the  eoro,  the  stapendons 
dimensions  of  this  sacred  temple  are  better  spprecialed.  The  magnifi- 
cent octagon  cupola,  rising  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
above  the  marble  pa?  ement,  sustained  by  fonr  enormous  columns,  orna- 
mented with  beautiful  sculpture,  and  oontmning  nichet  occupied  by  the 
statues  of  saints  and  apostles;  the  dim  religious  light  which  pouts 
through  the  antique  painted  glass  windows,  faintly  illuminating  the  long 
aisles,  and  the  numerous  chajieU  that  surround  the  church,  produce  a 
Tcligious  efiect  upon  the  mind,  only  experienced  in  theee  GMhic  piltt 
which  man  has  raised  to  the  wotehip  of  the  Damr. 

The  various  chapels  merit  particular  attention,  for  ther  neariy  all  oon-, 
tun  some  good  specimens  of  panting  and  sculpture.  Their  altan,  hoir- 
ever,  struck  me  as  being  in  bad  taste.  Tbey  are  covered  with  a  profn- 
Hon  of  gilding,  and  the  figures  of  their  saints  are  decked  out  in  nlka  and 
satins,  and  overchaiged  with  jewelry.  The  chapel  of  the  Cond«tlaiit, 
the  principal  one,  is  as  large  as  many  of  our  city  churches,  althon^  only 
an  insignificant  part  of  this.  Here  repose  the  ashes  of  the  VeLaeoo 
family,  the  hereditary  constables  of  Castile.  In  the  centre  ore  placed 
the  maepiiGcent  marble  tombs  of  ita  founder,  Pedro  HernondeK  do  Ve- 
lasco,  obiit  14S2,  and  of  his  wife,  Maria  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  obiit  1500. 
Their  full-length  atatues  repose  upon  their  sepulchres,  and  the  exquisite 
sculpture  of  the  armor  of  the  king,  and  the  costume  of  the  que«n, 
with  its  delicate  lace-work,  surpass  all  description.  This  chapel  oon- 
tains  three  altars,  and  several  utlier  tombs  of  members  of  the  Velaaoo 
family,  which  possess  much  merit.  It  is  Ukowise  adorned  with  beautifiil 
paintings,  rich  carvings,  and  numerous  master-pieces  of  Spanish  sUituary, 
sculptured  out  of  stone.  The  whole  is  lighted  up  by  the  many-colored 
rays  that  pour  through  the  antique  windows,  which  shed  a  peculiar 
charm  over  this  resting-place  of  Uie  departed. 

From  die  body  of  uo  church  I  passed  into  the  vast  cloisters,  the  s^Ie 
-(J  which  is  more  purely  Gothic  tnan  that  of  the  interior  of  the  buud- 
ing.  The  windows  and  the  painted  arches  are  most  curiously  carved,  with 
flowers  and  strange  devices;  and  the  sculptured  figures  and  alto-relievot 
on  many  of  the  tombs  are  most  admirable.  Prom  thenoe  I  passed  to 
the  Sola  Capitular,  or  Hall  of  the  Chapter,  which  is  said  to  be  a  put 
of  the  ancient  Moorish  palace  upon  whose  ute  the  cathedral  waa  ood- 
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Btructed,  and  which  was  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  the  conquest  The 
Moorish  ceiling  is  of  heavy  carved  oak,  covered  with  curious  paintings,  the 
colors  of  whidi  present  an  astonishing  freshness,  considering  that  eight 
centuries  have  passed  since  they  were  laid  on.  We  saw  here  several 
good  paintings,  and  in  an  adjoining  vestry  were  shown  the  Cafre  del  Cidy 
an  iron-bound  chest,  which  belonged  to  that  great  captain,  and  which 
figures  in  the  cbronides  of  his  times. 

There  is  so  httle  life  And  activity  at  Burgos,  and  so  few  people  seen 
abroad  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  that  the  stranger  might  almost  sup- 
pose it  to  be  a  deserted  city.  Once  the  c-apital  of  Old  Castile,  and  the 
residence  of  a  gay  and  luxurious  court,  it  is  now  a  decayed  town,  with 
a  scanty  and  poverty-stricken  population,  who  pride  themselves  on  being 
genuine  Old  Castilians,  or  as  they  more  forcibly  say, '  Castellanos  rondos 

This  is  the  city  of  the  famous  Gid,  who  fought  so  gallantly  ae;ainst  the 
Moors ;  and  we  wandered  through  nimierous  narrow,  dirty  ana  gloomy- 
looking  streets  in  search  of  the  house  where  he  was  bom.  Finally  as- 
cending a  hill,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  we  found  the  site  on  which 
the  mansion  stood,  but  every  vestige  of  the  building  was  swept  away. 
A  monument  in  a  ruined  condition  still  exists  on  the  spot,  bearing  an 
inscription,  but  it  was  so  defaced  that  we  were  unable  to  decipher  it. 

I  left  Burgos  in  the  diligence  for  ValladoUd.  and  never  has  it  been 
my  lot  to  travel  over  a  more  uninteresting  route.  Tlus  part  of  Old  Cas- 
tile is  flat  and  treeless,  and  the  clouds  of  dust  raised  by  our  caravan  of 
mules  was  almost  suffocating.  The  ancient  splendor  of  Valladohd,  like 
that  of  Buigos,  has  passed  away  for  ever.  The  French  committed  ter- 
rible ravages  here,  and  civil  wars  have  completed  what  the  foreign  foe 
commenced.  The  town  was  first  sacked  by  the  invaders,  who  subse- 
quently desecrated  and  burned  many  of  its  churches  and  monasteries. 
The  master-pieces  of  painting  and  sculpture  were  either  stolen  or  de- 
stroyed, altars  were  broken,  and  gorgeous  sepidchres  dashed  to  pieces. 

To  this  day,  an  inveterate  hatred  exists  toward  the  French  among  all 
classes  of  the  community.  Almost  every  foreigner  seen  in  the  streets  is 
taken  for  a  Frenchman ;  and  I  have  not  only  here,  but  in  other  parts  of 
Spain,  had  the  mortification  to  see  boys  stop  their  play  and  follow  me 
with  impudent  &ces,  shouting,  Frances  f  Frances  I  Stones  have  likewise 
been  thrown  at  me  more  than  once,  which,  had  they  taken  effect,  might 
have  caused  severe  injury. 

Valladolid  has  a  population  of  about  twenty  thousand  souls,  although 
capable  of  containing  more  than  twice  that  number.  The  streets  have 
a  gloomy  aspect,  and  there  is  Uttle  animation  to  be  seen  in  any  quarter, 
except  on  Sundays  and  fl^te-days,  when  here,  as  through  all  Spain,  the 
whole  popiladon  turns  out  in  holiday-dress,  to  promenade  the  streets 
and  puohc  walks. 

On  the  evening  of  my  arrival,  I  took  a  short  stroll  through  the  town 
with  one  of  my  feSow-passenffers,  who  was  a  resident  of  the  place.  After 
traversing  several  narrow,  gloomy-looking  streets,  the  houses  in  which 
had  the  appearance  of  so  many  prisons,  we  entered  the  grand  Plaza. 
Thia  is  surrounded  by  large  builc&ngs,  underneath  the  first  story  of  which 
are  handsome  porticoes,  supported  by  granite  columns.    Here  are  to  be 
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found  the  best  shops,  and  it  is  likewise  a  resort  for  all  the  loongen^  and 
the  centre  of  all  the  business  and  activity  of  the  town. 

After  promenading  the  porticoes,  and  examining  the  shop-windowi^ 
which  did  not  look  very  inviting,  my  companion  proposed  taking  a  cup 
of  coflfce.  At  about  a  stone's  throw  from  the  Plaza,  he  oonducted  me 
up  a  flight  of  steps  and  through  a  small  door  into  a  long,  low  room^ 
where,  by  the  dim  light  of  several  lamps  which  hung  from  the  ceiling, 
and  through  a  dense  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke,  we  distinguished  about  one 
hundred  persons  seated  at  small  round  tables  scattered  over  the  room, 
most  of  whom  were  enveloped  in  cloaks,  and  engaged  in  playing  domi* 
noes,  smoking,  sipping  coffee,  or  eating  ices.  From  the  black-bearded, 
fierce  look  of  many  of  the  company,  one  might  have  more  readily  ima- 
gined himself  in  a  den  of  thieves,  than  in  the  most  elegant  cafi  of  Yal- 
iadolid. 

After  having  seen  the  cathedral  of  Burgos,  that  of  Valladolid  nnka 
into  insignificance.  Although  it  has  never  been  finished,  it  is  now  in  a 
half-ruined  condition,  owing  to  the  fall  of  the  tower  in  1841,  whidi 
caused  considerable  injury  to  the  building.  The  Doric  facade  is  hand- 
some, and  the  arch  above  the  grand  entrance  noble.  The  form  of  the 
interior  is  an  oblong  square,  four  hundred  and  eleven  feet  in  length,  and 
four  hundred  and  four  m  breadth,  and  presents  an  imposing  appearance^ 
although  much  injured  by  the  coro,  which  as  usual  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  church. 

In  the  saeristioj  or  vestry,  the  sexton  showed  me  a  most  magnificent 
custodiay  a  species  of  tabernacle,  weifi^hing  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
pounds,  and  over  six  feet  in  height,  which  is  used  for  carrying  the  Host 
in  the  procession  of  Corpus  Chnsti.  This  is  a  chefcTceuvre  of  Juan  de 
Arfo,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  period  when  Valladolid  was 
celebrated  for  the  excellent  workmanship  of  its  silversmiths.  The  sexton 
informed  me  this  was  one  of  the  few  precious  objects  which  escaped  the 
melting-pots  of  the  French,  who  appropriated  all  the  valuables  that  were 
not  concealed  before  their  arrival.  Valladolid  possesses  the  remains  c{ 
numerous  churches  and  convents,  but  many  of  them  are  now  deserted 
and  falling  to  ruin.  Among  these,  the  Church  of  the  Convent  of  San 
Pablo  presents  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  fiorid  GU>thic 
stylo  of  arcliitecture  we  have  ever  beheld.  It  must  have  taken  years  to 
complete  the  facade,  which  is  most  elaborately  sculptured.  The  interior 
was  gutted  by  the  French,  and  is  now  used  as  a  d6p6t  for  galley-convicts, 
before  they  are  forwarded  to  their  destination.  The  ancient  and  once 
richly-endowed  convent  of  San  Benito,  which  was  adorned  with  numer- 
ous works  of  art,  is  now  deserted ;  and  that  of  Carmen  Calzadoe  is 
turned  into  a  barrack. 

One  of  the  greatest  objects  of  curiosity  at  Valladolid  is  the  painted 
wooden  sculpture  of  Berrugete,  Juan  de  Juni,  and  Hernandez,  whoee 
names  and  whose  works  are  hardly  known  out  of  Spain.  Tliese  spe- 
cimens are  found  in  the  museum,  which  contains,  b^ide,  the  artistical 
riches  of  the  thirty  suppressed  convents  that  once  adorned  the  city. 
The  statues  are  as  large  as  life,  and  so  faithful  is  the  expression  and 
coloring  that  they  are  startlingly  natural.  They  are  formed  into  grOupa, 
in  which  the  attitude  of  each  ^gure  is  most  truthfully  displayed.    Among 
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those  which  more  particularly  attracted  my  attontion,  was  a  Christ  beat- 
ing the  Cross,  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  the  Death  of  Christ,  all  by 
Hernandez.  The  Siluria  of  the  convent  of  San  Benito  is  also  another 
very  curious  work,  by  Berrugete.  It  consists  of  one  hundred  oaken  stalls, 
taken  from  the  choir,  and  nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  carv- 
ing of  its  bas-relie&,  and  elaborate  ornamentation.  I^  on  each  stall  some 
subject  of  Spanish  history  is  represented,  in  which  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, the  Cidf  and  Fernando  Cortez,  figure  largely. 


to      a      skow-bird. 

BiBD  of  the  winter-time  I 
That  comest  near  when  winds  are  wild  and  bleak, 
And  gusty  tempests  through  the  forests  shriek, 

In  the  cold  northern  dime : 

How  like  a  thought  art  thou 
Of  some  departed  joy,  our  own  no  more, 
Whose  memory  flits  around  Life's  wintry  shore, 

Even  as  thou  dost  now  I 

Tliou  waitest  not  for  Spring 
To  fill  the  fields  of  heaven  with  cloudless  blue ; 
Nor  for  the  merry  June,  whose  breezes  through 

The  fragrant  forests  sing. 

Mom  with  its  golden  mist, 
That  floats  like  incense  up  from  wood  and  river, 
And  Evening  of  sweet  scents  and  dews  the  giver, 

And  waves  by  moonlight  kissed : 

October's  long  bright  days^ 
When  hill  and  hollow  teem  with  the  sweet  story, 
And  the  wind  whispers  its  memento  mori, 

Through  wood-lands  steeped  in  haze : 

Thou  heed'st  tlicm  not :  alone. 
Where  the  sad  Northern  day  is  cold  and  brie( 
Thy  quick  chirp  eladdens  the  great  forest's  grie( 

When  the  far  tempests  moan. 

Contented  with  my  part, 
Oh  I  thus  would  I,  when  storms  do  loudeet  roar, 
In  Hm  who  '  cares  for  thee,'  trust  evermore 

With  an  unfaltering  heart : 

Tliat  when  at  last  I  stand 

By  Death's  dark  stream,  my  soul  may  take  its  flighty 

Where  Summer  with  its  everlasting  lifffat 

nils  Heaven's  enchanted  huidl 
Vikm,  Nw.t  189S.  H.  W.  Booxwnx. 
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TBI     VAS     WHO     UABBIBD      HIS     O  B  A  F  D  •  K  O  T  B  S  *. 


Tn  deed  shftll  be  Mid, 

Hie  KTpent  anrolled 
Thiit  Ue>  doiliiig  m  maiij  a  bid«oiu  fold 
HoBnd  t]ii>  brart  of  niioc,  oaoc  >o  UDtrBnunelled  and  bol^ 
Since  mj  >out  to  the  Detil  1  hai^niiDd  and  eoU 

And  beoame  for  tiX  time 

A  monsMf  of  CTinie. 
To  be  wiiherrd  io  proie  uid  bluled  in  rhjme. 
Bj  Dew>pa[><:r->crilibl(!re  ai  A  poeti  eiiblime, 
In  books  iX  a  dollar  and  sheet*  at  a  dime ; 
In  copj-right  Tolmoee  and  Tolumee  re-prioted. 
An  bouest  resource,  by  which  fortones  an  minted. 


There  vai  not  ■  beuiW  itt  lT(iion-Squar«, 

In  (Street  the  Fourteentb  or  in  Avenue  Tito, 

Whom  a  perton  might  finev,  tbat  wanted  to  witi^ 

With  Q)ture  to  graceful  or  features  (o  fair, 

Sacli  radiant  ejet  or  tadb  gtoriuua  hair, 

Ab  the  ahiivowuer's  daughter,  tweal  EuiLi  Clau: 

And  how,  whea,  or  whj 

She  was  brought  to  comply 
With  m;  graod-father't  suit,  ii  a  thing  I  deff 
The  whole  world  to  explain ;  but  it  can't  —  nor  can  L 

Yet  such  waa  the  fact : 

The  fortress  attacked, 
Straek  ita  eolora  to  Age,  bj  a  millioD  backed ; 
And  I  —  I  was  bidden  to  witness  the  scene 
Of  Seventy  wedded  to  sweet  Seventeen. 
A  terrible  bargabl    I  aaw  it:  what  then) 
I  became  from  that  hoot  Itie  most  wretched  of  men. 


ttaai  itood  at  tbe  altar  the  radiant  bride, 

nike  Hadkuni  Bk.it  bj  the  side  of  old  Gam^) 

In  orange-flower  blossoms  that  pallidly  vi«d 

With  the  hue  of  her  cheelu  uud  her  brow's  noble  pride: 

The  azure  of  heaven,  the  depth  of  the  i>ea, 

From  beneath  her  latig  lashes  glcnmed  imAlj  on  me, 


Aamv 
Uet  th< 


pityinggaie 


iroogh     „ 
brightened  m;  heart  as  they  fell. 


Of  her  ejee,  which  I  saw  through  a  glorified  haie, 

Tliat  saddened,  j('  '    '  ' 

Like  oelestjal  Ere  — 

Hiiing  torture  and  blife  in  delirious  swell, 
All  higgledj-piggled)',  emaeb  and  pile-mile, 
TUI,  mf  brain  ipiDnuig  giddily,  ecaroc  1  eould  tell 


I 
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If  the  yeUing  of  fiends  or  the  eiUiig  of  a  bell 
On  my  ear  with  sach  gplitting  monotony  Mil 

IT. 

Yet !  the  eyil  wm  done, 

And  I — /was  the  son 
Of  the  man  whose  respeetsble  father  had  won 
Hie  beanty  whose  aspect  had  floored  me  ontright 
Bj  a  strikmg  example  of  lore  at  first  sight. 

V. 

Oh  I  she  was  fairer  than  words  ean  describel 
Though  were  I  a  bard  of  the  Tknhtboic  tribe^ 

I  would  say  so  in  terms 

Containing  the  g^rms 
Of  at  least  half-a-dozen  poetioid  firms 

In  phrases  so  onoioe^ 

With  so  ffentle  a  yoiee^ 
Hiat  the  hearts  of  Ameriean  girls  should  njoiee. 

But  as  I  am  merely 

A  man  who  writes  clearly 
Wm  meaning;  and  then  sells  his  manuscript  dearly ; 
In  fact;  as  Vm  strictly  a  business  person. 
Some  subjects  I  can't  turn  the  stream  of  my  yerse  on ; 
And  at  this  yery  moment^  reoordinff  the  curse  on 
My  heartk  I  oomd  go  oflF  and  rant  uke  Macphibsozi^ 
Or  hexameters  LoxorxLLOw-metred,  or  Yosbian  — 
But  who  would  stand  classical  rhythm,  or  ObbiahI 

▼n. 

Ah  I  few  people  know 

The  flame-currents  that  flow 
Beneath  the  cold  masks  men  of  business  show : 
How,  while  talking  of  stocks  that  must  up  or  down  go^ 

Tneir  heaurts  may  be  rent 

By  passions  lonj;  pent; 
like  gas  under  pressure  m  want  of  a  yenti 

ynz. 

I  struggled,  I  wrestled — I  squabbled  and  fought 
With  my  love  for  my  grand-mother — horrible  thought  I 

Of  course  I  well  knew 

Hiat  it  neyer  would  do 
To  enoourage  such  notions:  I  labored  to  yiew 
Her  beauty  as  common-place ;  nay,  I  was  fain 
To  try  and  make  out  that  her  features  were  pli^: 
I  tried  to  find  fsult  with  the  turn  of  her  chin ; 
She  was  slender — I  stroye  to  belieye  she  was  thin: 
Hiat  her  waist  was  too  long,  and  her  figure  too  tall  — 
Her  eyes  much  too  large,  and  her  mouth  much  too  small ; 
Her  complexion  too  pue^  and  her  fingers  too  white 
Hiat;  in  shorty  after  aD,  she  was  nearly  a  fridit : 
But  with  all  her  deformities  such  a  sweet  gin, 
Such  a  loyely,  adorable^  delicate  pearl 
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or  inMDM  fucination. 

Her  least  obeervstion 
Or  look  net  my  heart  and  my  head  in  ■  whirl. 
And  iuepired  «nch  wild  (houghtj,  th&t  1  r<we  ones  or  twloe 
With  a  TSgue  fi«ndi«h  tbaii^t  ihul  H>me  bliu  at  do  prrre 
MIfilil  bo  purchiaed  too  dearly  I  then,  grwpod  hy  tlie  vioa 
Of  BD  iroD  neceHlI;,  backward  I  unk, 
And  —  a  glnn  of  ice-water  impatiently  drank  I 


Oh  I  adoring  hii  Ersnd-iDotlier  makes  a  nan  feci 
Hit  heart  to  culcin^  and  hta  wniaa  to  reel. 
Wild,  beautiful,  deTilisb,  maddeDina  dreama 
Flont  round  him  like  ineetue,  in  Tiolet  streamy 
That,  u  they  eurl  uDWard  io  uplrolt  (•igintic, 
Form  ■erpent-Uke  column!  to  dome*  necromantic; 
Wblle  nugela  — K<ul-bl>it[«d  —  are  driving  bim  frantio 


Itr  choruMS  splendid,  unearthly,  traneccndent, 
That  leetD  to  reSet  upon  hBrp^trinp*  resplendent, 
Self-Ochoing,  quiTcnng,  glearoiog,  like  tl  rings 
Golden,  silvery.  flame-twist«d,  moved  by  tbe  winga 
Of  tlie  ^n!eouB  Bpiriti  Ibat  beat  on  the  air, 

Light-flashiiig,  eleetrlo 

Oh,  hellish  deipiLir  I 
Hence  I  begone,  dreami  Insane  I     To  Uie  emerald  graaa 
In  that  vista  of  grand  crested  trees  let  me  j'oea, 
Wliere  the  shadows  foil  coolly  across  tbe  bright  glade, 
Like  the  stripes  on  the  skin  of  a  tiger  displayed  : 
1>  not  earth  —  this  sad  csrlli  I  —  a  wild  beast  (hat  doTonrB 
All  that  crawls  on  its  surface,  and  witliers  tlie  flowers 
Ere  their  beauty  )B  feltl    Aht  she  loans  on  my  arm; 
Tis  the  delicate  pressure  —  voluptuous —  warm  I 
Lot  the  priests  and  tbe  laws  do  their  wont  1     But  what  *a  Uiia  T 
I'm  alone;  all  nas  vision;  all  —  even  that  kiss: 
All,  even  tliat  look  of  the  deep,  loving  eyes ; 
She 's  my  grand-father's  wife :  sbe  Is  good  —  I  am  wise. 


Bueh  a  life  could  ni 

With  my  strengtb  ebbing  fast. 


As  hi  lashed  liis  limbs,  when  t^e  Sirens  he  passed.) 
1  resolved  by  an  effort  prodigiona.  one  day, 
Since  no  more  I  could  bght.  to  rnn  bravely  away, 
^' at  withstand  inu  my  grand-tnther  ur^ed  me  to  stay. 
And  my  beautinil  grsnd-motber  counselled  delay, 
'Witb  tear*  in  her  eyes  sueh  as  risk  one's  solvatiaD : 
TAra  I  hvm  tay  sole  chance  lay  in  flying  temptation  I 


I 


o  tear  from  my  heart 

, r— Jng  I  could  not  refas«. 

In  Paris  at  Vuoua's  I  dined  i  la  carts. 
In  Switzerland  saw  all  the  lithographed  viowa; 
Yet  I  could  not  conccnT 
From  myself  that  the  steel 
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Had  entered  my  bquI  ;  that  for  woe  or  for  weal, 
(Ab  the  Frenchman  expressed  it»  *  for  vettu  or  for  veaJA 
Hy  grand-mother's  charms  were  the  spell  that  still  reigned 
o'er  my  life.    Naj,  the  fiend  whispered  low :  '  I  had  gained 
Quite  as  much  as  I  'd  lost  in  the  heart  that  remained ; 
Deserted  and  lone,  on  the  rock  of  old  age 
In  silence  to  throb,  and  in  darkness  to  rage ; 
With  a  loye  to  which  hope  was  for  ever  aenied : 
For,  a  man  may  not  wed  his  own  grand-father's  bride, 
'  Kot  marry  his  grand-mother  f    No,  that  is  plain : 
I  'm  a  martyr,  a  victim  to  passions  insane  I ' 

xn. 

'  But  what 's  this  in  the  p&p<sr ! '    I  read  and  re-read 
The  paragraph  thrice :  '  Why,  my  grand-father's  dead ! 
I  'm  his  heir,  and  of  course  I  at  once  must  return. 
Not  to  see  A^r,  of  course  —  tfiat  *«  another  concern : 
Tet  —  to  meet  her  again  1  and  a  widow,  and  free  1 ' 

•  Well!  *    We  met:  all  was  over,  with  her  and  with  me 

xm. 

A  certain  amount  of  heroic  resistance 

Is  certainly  possible  —  when  at  a  distance. 

But  love,  like  a  magnet,  grows  stronger  the  nearer 

Its  subjects  approach :  thus  from  queerer  to  queerer 

Reflection  lured  on ;  I  at  length  grew  so  cunning 

At  killing  objections,  like  pheasants  in  gunning, 

That,  though  the  idea  may  perhaps  disconcert  you. 

To  marry  my  grand-mother  teemed  quite  a  virtue  t 

xrv. 

Test  we  married:  love  topping  all  con-siderations, 
And  defying  the  horror  of  pious  relations. 
I  married  my  grand-mother  I    Thus  I  became 
A  mark  for  the  scorner,  ai^  emblem  of  shame. 

postscript :  ^B  Electric  EtUgnplf, 

But  what's  this,  old  woman  —  what 's  this  that  you  say : 

'  I  married  by  strictly  legitimate  option } ' 
Tou  or  I  mav  say  so,  my  gojd  nurse,  but  the  way 
Of  the  world  is  a  different  hint  to  convey. 
•Now,*  replies  my  good  nurse,  'do.  child,  listen,  I  pray: 
Tour  father  was  only  a  ton  by  adoption  ! ' 

XV. 

Such  indeed  was  the  fact,  and  mj  fair  bride's  embraces 

No  longer  an  orthodox  canon  disgraces ; 

But  when  once  a  blunder  is  made,  how  retrieve  it ! 

The  fact  I  proclaim,  not  a  soul  will  believe  it 

Hv  grand-mother's  iface  was,  they  say,  the  sole  cause 

Oi  my  wicked  defiance  of  canonized  laws  ; 

And  all  the  young  ladies  persist  in  declaring 

That  we  '  went  the  entire   to  escape  from  despairing ; 

For  they  cannot  give  up  such  a  capital  story 

Ab  we4ding  one's  grana-mother'^just  con  amore. 


viina. 
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THE    COUNTRY    DOCTOR. 

A     7A:TH?CL     AUTCBIOOBAPETt     RBVXWXS     BT     mSQUBST, 


I  HAD  stumped  about  the  country  for  a  doteai  jean  or  ao^  in  tlie 
equifia^^i!,  having  wonderful  succe^B  in  curing  '  caaea,*  but  half  the  tiine 
cfaeau.'d  out  of  the  credit  of  it  by  catnip  tea.    I  took  a  notion  to  cast 
up  my  books  to  see  how  rich  I  was,  and  what  could  be  made  of  out- 
standing accounts.     It  cost  a  great  many  evenings  of  hard  work  to 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  that,  m  debts  being  paid,  I  was  not  worth  m 
'brass  farthing'  —  not  a  red  cent.    Notwithstanding  all  the  lacratiTS 
cases  of  typhus  which  I  had  managed,  I  remained  poor.    I  belieye  that 
per^ple  in  the  city  pay  their  fees  with  alacrity  because  the  chai^gea  mre 
exorbitant     When  a  bill  for  a  hundred  dollars,  for  looking  two  or  three 
times  at  a  sick  child,  is  presented  to  one  who  lives  in  a  well-fumiahed 
house  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  the  very  laig^ess  of  the  demand 
is  a  delicate  compliment  upon  his  ability  to  pay.    The  man  of  the  honae 
sits  down  at  a  handsome  secretary,  and  draws  out  a  dean  check  fear  the 
fiill  amount,  sapng,  '  Doctor,  you  are  very  moderate :  now  that  Jacky 
is  out  of  the  woods,  come  in,  in  a  sociable  way.' 

As  soon  as  the  messen^r  is  gone,  the  pater-familias  exclaims,  *  What 
an  outrageous  bill !  It  is  an  expensive  luxury  to  be  sicL'  However, 
it  has  its  advantages  U^  be  attended  by  a  Onshionable  doctor,  as  it  haa  to 
worship  God  in  a  fashionable  church.  On  one  occasion  I  was  called 
in  midsummer  to  attend  a  sick  man  on  the  sea-shore.  After  seyenl 
days,  his  family  phpician,  the  renowned  Doctor  Jalli^  arrived  fiom 
the  city,  and  the  patient  was  soon  after  on  his  legs,  no  thanks  to  me, 
and  ready  for  the  surf. 

*  How  much  are  you  going  to  charge  him  ? '  said  Doctor  Jallapa. 

*  Twenty-five  dollars,'  said  L 

'  Poh  ! '  said  he,  *  make  it  a  hundred.    He  expects  it* 
^  If  he  expects  it,'  said  I,  *  it  would  ^ve  me  great  pain  to  disappoint 
his  expectations ; '  whereupon  I  acted  advisedly,  and  received  an  honored 
check  for  a  round  0.  on  the  Phoenix  Bank. 

On  another  occasion,  when  attending  one  of  my  own  patients  in  the 
same  vicinity,  while  crossing  the  *big  bridge'  when  the  tide  was  up,  I 
came  near  bein^  drowned.  My  suiky  was  soon  afloat,  but  the  horse, 
being  a  good  swimmer,  reached  the  opposite  bank.  Now,  beside  risking 
my  own  life,  I  fairly  dragged  the  patient  from  the  very  gates  of  death* 
I  got  him  out  of  a  bilious-remittent,  drove  the  jaundice  out  of  his  skin, 
and  when  I  came  to  ask  him  for  ten  dollars,  he  blackguaraed  me  like  a 
chicken-stealer,  and  would  never  employ  me  again.  The  fact  is,  that 
people  in  the  country  abhor  taxes,  and  a  doctor  is  the  worst  of  pub- 
licans. To  be  sick  they  think  is  a  dead  loss,  which  they  unchristianly 
grumble  at ;  but  to  have  to  pay  for  being  cured,  irritates  them  beyond 
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measure.  Oh !  how  meek  they  are,  when  they  lie  proetrate  in  a  burn- 
ing fever — when  their  teeth  chatter,  and  the  whole  hoose  jars  with  their 
shaking  agues  I  Oh  I  how  welcomely  the  latch  is  lifted  up  to  admit  jou 
when  hfe  seems  to  hang  upon  a  hair  I  But  get  them  on  their  legs,  and 
the  first  thing  which  they  forget  will  be  that  they  were  ever  on  their 
backs.  If  many  of  them  do  pay  you,  it  b  under  protest,  proGrastinating 
the  settlement  to  a  time  when  the  account  might  be  outlawed,  dipping 
down  the  fair  proportions  of  a  just  bill,  and  giving  you  the  most  ragged 
representative  of  money. 

I  say  that  when  I  came  to  overhaul  my  accounts,  I  was  not  worth  any 
thing,  and  therefore  arrived  at  the  condusion  that  it  was  hi^  time  to 
marry  a  wife  who  would  take  care  of  my  money.  I  did  so,  and  found 
my  condition  better,  but  for  some  years  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  My 
children  were  extremely  pettish  and  peevish,  and  what  with  nocturnal 
calk,  I  had  not  a  night's  rest  for  five  years.  K  any  thing  ailed  them, 
thcv  were  sure  to  cry  the  night  long ;  but  if  they  were  wcfi,  they  woke 
up  long  before  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  climbing  over  me  at  the  very 
moment  when  I  had  c6mpMed  my  head  for  a  short  morning  nap.  But 
paternal  philosophy  can  well  be  reconciled  to  the  sweet  music  of  ^cry- 
mg  babes,'  some  thousands  of  which  have  been  imported  into  New-Tork 
during  the  present  year.  But  the  number  of  people  taken  sick  in  the 
day-time,  who  send  for  the  doctor  by  night,  produced  a  compound  firao- 
ture  of  my  time,  which  sddom  gave  me  a  comatose  state.  It  is  the  sweet- 
est of  all  consolations  to  lay  a  weaiy  head  upon  the  pillow  with  the 
thought  that  rest  awaits  you  until  the  dawning  light  Whatever  cark- 
ing  cares  have  vexed  vou,  that  is  a  long  season  of  immunity  which 
stretches  through  the  dark  hours  of  the  night  Then  do  the  strained 
muscles  lapse  into  the  most  easy  attitudes  in  the  yielding  couch,  and  the 
taxed  intellect  is  still,  and  you  bolt  the  door  upon  ingratitude  and  strife. 

But  to  lie  down  without  security  from  disturbance  is  enough  to 
frighten  away  sleep.  Such  is  the  lot  of  a  country  doctor.  I  could 
relate  innumerable  instances  of  the  utter  disregard  with  which  he  is 
routed  from  his  bed,  without  occasion,  at  all  hours.  Here  is  one  in  point : 

I  arrived  late  one  winter  evening  at  my  own  door,  after  a  hard  day's  toiL 
With  what  a  feeling  of  relaxation  did  I  divest  my  feet  of  heavy  boots, 
set  them  smoking  at  the  fire,  and  then  regale  them  in  easy  slippers  1 
Then  wrapping  about  me  a  soft  padded  gown,  with  what  luxury  did  I 
fall  back  m  my  arm-chair,  peruse  the  daily  paper,  and  sip  a  cup  of  tea  I 
^  Now,'  said  I, '  the  labors  of  the  day  are  over.  A  storm  is  brewing  out 
of  doors.  I  hope  that  no  body  will  come  here  to-night  If  they  do,  I 
won't  go.  Let  them  go  after  Bogardus.  I  won't  immolate  myself  for 
any  body.  It  is  unreasonable.'  With  that  I  pulled  down  my  ledger 
and  made  a  note  of  the  day's  visits,  one  half  of  which  were  to  poor 
houses,  ne^  huts,  and  Irish  shantoes.  As  to  this  dass,  they  loved  me 
like  a  brouer,  and  their  confidence  in  me  was  unbounded.  They  sent 
for  me  if  their  bones  ached,  or  if  their  corns  hurt  them,  and  I  went  with 
all  speed,  though  I  sometimes  bad  occasion  to  scdd  them.  Before 
retinng  for  the  night,  I  opened  the  outer  door,  as  was  my  custom,  to  see 
the  state  of  the  weather.  It  was  a  tremendous  night  The  moon  shone 
paldy,  but  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane.    It  rained,  it  hailed,  it  snowed, 
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it  blowed.  I  thought  again  of  the  poor  mariners  on  the  ooosty  and  with 
a  8ilent  prayer  for  them,  and  all  houseleas,  unprotected  ones,  I  doeed 
the  door,  and  went  to  bed.  I  had  just  recovered  from  the  shiyeriog 
8en<^tion  of  cold  sheets,  and  become  conscious  of  a  grateful  warmt^ 
while  that  delightful  drowsiness  which  borders  upon  sound  aleep  stole 
over  me,  when  there  came  a  knocking,  impatiently  repeated,  enough  to 
wake  the  dead.  *  God  bless  me  I '  I  groaned  out,  crawling  out  of  bed, 
and  lifting  up  the  sash,  *  what  do  you  want ! ' 

'  Doctor,  want  you  to  come  right  straight  away  off  to  Banks^s.     His 
child 's  dead.' 

*  Then  why  do  you  come  ? ' 

*  He 's  p'isoned.    They  gin  him  laudanum  for  paregoricky.* 

*  How  much  have  they  given  him  ? ' 

'  Dono.    A  great  deal.    Think  he  won't  get  over  it' 

*  When  did  they  give  it  to  him  ? ' 
'  This  artemoon.' 

'  Why  did  n't  you  come  sooner !     How  do  you  think  I  am  to  go  two 
miles  on  such  a  night !     Have  you  brought  a  wagon  ? ' 
*No.' 

*  Then  I  won't  go.     Tell  them  to ; '  and  having  prescribed 

hastily  out  of  the  window,  I  closed  the  sash  and  went  back  to  bed.  But 
the  howling  wind  and  rattling  sleet  against  ^the  panes  had  not  that 
soothing  ettect  which  they  have  to  one  who  lies  snug  and  warm  and 
irresponsible  in  his  couch.  *  What,'  said  I,  *  if  that  child  should  die 
through  my  neglect !  Will  it  absolve  me  from  criminality  because  the 
parents  are  poor  ?  I  will  go :  I  must'  With  that  I  leaped  out  again, 
kindled  a  match,  and  went  down  into  my  office.  Not  choosing  to  wake 
my  man  Flummery,  or  to  disturb  my  old  horse,  who  was  craunching  his 
oats,  and  housed  for  the  night,  I  tooK  my  stick  and  set  out  to  walk.  The 
snow-water  went  through  my  shoes  like  a  sieve ;  my  neck  and  bosom 
were  instantly  covered  with  sleet.  Nevertheless,  I  had  some  humOTOua 
thoughts  while  breasting  the  storm,  and  composed  a  Liatin  distich  by 
the  way.  I  had  just  got  the  last  foot  of  the  pentameter  correct,  when  < 
my  own  foot  struck  against  something  which  looked  like  a  black  log. 
On  scrutiny,  by  the  li^t  of  the  moon,  I  found  it  to  be  my  old  patient, 
Timmy  Timmons,  apparently  sound  asleep,  with  his  beloved  rum-jug  hy 
his  side.  I  in  vain  shook  mm  to  make  him  aware  of  his  situation,  and 
see  if  the  spirit  had  left  his  body.  I  shook  the  rum-jug,  but  there  was 
no  spirit  there,  not  a  drop.    'Timmy,'  says  I,  *  wake  up.'     No  answer. 

I  then  kicked  him,  but  he  bore  it  as  if  he  had  been  used  to  kicks.  '  He 
is  dead,'  said  I,  and  passed  on  to  the  next  house.  There,  while  opening 
the  gate,  I  was  fiercely  attacked  by  a  stout  bull-dog ;  and  while  keeping 
him  off,  and  fighting  my  way  up  to  the  house,  the  master  came  out  in 
his  shirt-tail  with  a  loaded  ^n.  *  Do  n't  you  know  me  ? '  said  I,  as  he 
examined  the  priming ;  Mt  is  the  doctor.' 

*  Souls  alive  1 '  responded  he;  'I  thought  it  was  a  thief  I  I'm  glad 
you  spoke  when  you  did.  In  a  minute  more  I  should  have  popped  you 
over.  Doc'.  Sorry  to  do  that  My  son  John 's  got  the  fever-aig.  Here, 
Bull,  Bull,  Bull,  Bull ! — g*  home.  Sir  1 ' 

'Timmy  Timmons,'  said  I,  '  is  lying  out  in  the  lane,  drunk  or  dead, 
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I  do  n't  know  which ;  dead  drunk,  at  any  rate.     He  must  be  looked 
after.' 

'  Wait  till  I  put  on  my  breeches.  What  a  wunnerfiil  night !  Won't 
you  come  in  and  git  warm  ? ' 

*  No  ;  get  on  your  breeches,  and  make  haste.' 

*  Guy !  when  I  first  heered  you,  I  thought  it  was  Lawrence  comin'  to 
break  house.  He 's  a  desput  fellow.  So  I  gets  up  and  looks  out  o' 
the  window,  and  then  I  went  into  the  comer  to  find  my  gun,  and  if  I 
did  n't ' 

'  Come,  come ;  do  you  want ' 

*  To  get  the  rheumatiz  ?  No,  I  do  n't.  Hold  on,  Doctor ;  be  down  in 
one  minute.' 

We  returned  to  the  congealed  Timmons.     My  coadjutor  took  up  the 
jug,  shook  it,  and  said,  *  Not  a  drop.'     He  then  smelt  it. 
^  It  is  rum,'  said  I,  ^  the  cause  of  all  this  misery.' 

*  No,  Doctor,  not  all  rum  ;  there 's  been  a  little  molasses  into  this  jug, 
by  the  smell  of  it' 

*  Lift  him  up,'  said  L  He  did  so,  and  carried  his  burthen  home, 
where  I  brought  Timmy  to  life. 

I  now  trudged  on  upon  my  original  errand,  hoping  to  save  an- 
other life  more  valuable  than  that  of  Timmons.  Arnved  at  the  house, 
I  perceived  it  shut  up  as  if  hermetically  sealed.  Not  a  light  was  to  be 
seen.  I  knocked  at  the  door,  but  no  answer.  I  knocked  furiously,  and 
at  last  a  night-cap  appeared  from  the  chamber-window,  and  a  woman's 
voice  squeaked  out,  *  Who 's  there  ? ' 

*  The  doctor,  to  be  sure,'  said  I ;  *  you  sent  for  him.  What  the  dogs 
is  the  matter  ? ' 

'Oh,  it's  no  matter,  Doctor.  Ephraim's  better.  We  got  a  little 
sheered,  kind  of.  Gin  him  laud'num,  and  he  slept  kind  o'  sound,  but 
he 's  woke  up  now.' 

*  How  much  laudanum  did  he  swallow  ? ' 

*  Only  two  drops,'  said  she.  *  T  aint  hurt  him  none.  Wunnerfiil 
bad  storm  to-night ! ' 

I  buttoned  my  coat  up  to  my  throat,  turned  upon  my  heel,  and  tried 
to  whistle. 

*  Doctor,  Doctor ! ' 

*  What  do  you  want  ? ' 

*  You  won't  charge  nothin'  for  this  visit,  will  you  ? ' 

Now,  as  I  travefied  back  on  foot,  the  moon  became  obscured,  the 
driving  sleet  blinded  the  eyes,  I  heard  the  Atlantic  breakers  booming 
and  beating  upon  the  coast ;  and  with  head  down,  like  a  bulrush,  I 
arrived  at  my  own  door  wet  and  disconsolate,  saying  to  myself:  *Thai 

UTTLE  PLANT  CALLED  PaTIENOB  DOES  NOT  GROW  IN  EVERT  GARDEN  I  ' 
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Rovi  not  (torn  pole  to  pole — tlie  man  litee  here, 
Wlioee  ruor  *•  only  equalled  b  j  hia  beer ; 
And  where,  In  either  aeoee,  the  cockn^'piit 
Majt  if  he  ptoHM,  feC  eoafiNuided  out. 
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Onm  £  'd  wsndvr^  thrvoKli  Uw 

And  OiLi>n  Di  Bk4iii  Am; 
Often  I  'd  *eeD  th«  troopt  du 

Up  ou  the  Ciuxr  di  Uam  ; 
Bnt  Beaaty  and  ManmaTTC  jat 

I  foand  were  etill  to  I«*rn, 
When  flret  I  >aw  Lmm,  ooqnettCb 

OrUittt  eha  Boimi  Jium. 

BorrtN  JatlxE  looka  like  a  dQcheai, 

And  (he  amilM  a  graciaas  unile 
On  the  novice  in  ber  c1»t<iliee. 

Whom  she  meaenrea  for  ganti  itaiUtt  ,- 
But '  the  French'  entirelj  nil*  him 

(Whieb  took  h>  loiig  to  learn) 
When  thy  bright  glance  aaeaili  l^m, 

LutTTE,  <Aet  BoiTiN  Jiuin  I 

Ailemoone  one  'i  eure  tojiaiar 

At  the  windaire  on  hia  way, 
Where  the  crafty  tradeamen  blaniej, 

In  the  ^ABtiis  DB  t>  Pah; 
From' gay  crowd*  Uiat  never  ceue 

On  tha  BoDiST>«T,  he  muit  tnm 
To  Kci  Cjwtioltoke,  Du, 

To  Li^TTE,  thei  Boivra  Jsirsa. 

For  there's  *lwaj»  eomething  needeJ; 

Salia  scarTe  of  gorgeous  liue, 
AjmiutlCe  dt  malin  braided, 

Or  a/aux  col  rakatlv : 
Sot  at  all  that  one  'e  a  dandy, 

Oh  no]  'tia  but  to  learn 
The  langnBga  of  marcliaiideT 

From  LisETTE,  ehn  Boivm  JEVlti. 

Vainly  they  smile,  the  damee  tliat  keep 

Watph  by  the  Elvbi™»: 
Vainly  [heir  trailing  tatiiu  Bwcep 

The  smoolh  aiphalu  pa<ii : 
Let  the  proud  Fjiuboubo  beauty's  brcAst 

neave  with  ditdaio,  and  ipum 
The  bonrgtoin  crowd  —  I  like  thee  beat 

Lbbtte,  rhii  Biiiya  ivme. 

lly  countermen,  who,  en  badavd, 

Parade  ftiii  Rirou, 
Ifoutlacht,  eigare.  lorgnoa,  PinaUU," 

Glim  cane  and  bottti  vtmii. 
Are  no  disguine ;  and  if  they  were, 

Your  '  accent'  she  11  discern : 
Ko  Yankee  ever  humbugged  her, 

LtHsrra,  eltu  Boivin  Jiune. 
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In  Richkuxit's  old  bailding,  * 

Whose  gas-lights  brayely  show 
On  the  mirrors  and  the  g^ding 

Aux  Trois  Frkres  Provxnoaux; 
Where  the  glasses  swim  with  Most, 

Bubbling  over  like  an  nm. 
Young  America  erieS)  *  Go  it  I 

Here 's  to  her,  chez  Boimr  Jxums  I ' 

I  too  —  but  never  mind  it  now : 

The  gloTes  she  sold  are  soiled. 
The  lace-trimmed  cravatB  is  laid  low, 

Hie  dainty  mauehoir  spoiled ; 
But  in  day-dreams  I  dierish  yet 

These  memories,  and  yearn 
To  see  dear  Paris  and  Lmn^ 

Oriteite  chet  Boiynr  JkuhsI  i,tTTx.B  BmAvaBB. 


THE      LITTLE      NELL: 

A    LEOXND   OF   U^EE    lilCHIOAK. 


BT    X.BWia    3.    BATBS. 


*  Tnc  trlomph  and  the  Tinlty, 
The  npture  of  the  strife  I'  Btkon 

*To battle  with  the  Yemenis,  and  be 
yict<Hrloaa.*  a  mob. 

*  By  the  hom  spoons  I ' 

The  Little  Nell  rose  and  fell  lazily  on  the  heavy  blue  sweUa,  rolling 
with  slow  and  stately  majesty  toward  the  distant  bar,  whose  seaward  out- 
line was  marked  by  a  low,  shifting  line  of  foamy-  white.  The  sun  was 
just  peering  above  the  trees  on  the  bluff,  bold  hills,  slanting  on  the  waves 
nardly  a  mile  in-shore  from  the  boat,  giving  to  their  crests  a  light  golden 
tinge,  in  a  long  tapering  colunm,  converging  to  a  point  at  the  eye ;  while 
the  little  village  of  Wnite  Lake,  directly  under  our  lee,  and  some  five 
miles  distant,  with  its  white  houses  and  pretty  gardens,  was  yet  in  the 
shade. 

Listlessly  I  leaned  against  the  mast,  striving  to  satisfy  myself  that 
three  or  four  sardines  and  a  cracker  or  two  constituted  what  was  intended 
to  be  implied  by  the  lerm  *•  break&st,'  and  watching  the  effect  of  the 
various  shades  and  curiously-blended  tintin^B  of  green,  and  purple,  and 
gold,  and  scarlet,  where  the  pine-forest  and  Uie  beach  and  maple  bottom- 
land met,  half-way  up  the  side  of  one  of  the  largest  hills ;  or,  closing  my 
eyes,  I  dreamily  enjoyed  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun-light,  that  ap- 
peared to  suffuse  ratiier  than  penetrate  the  balmy  blue  hi^  of  Indian 

*  Palais  BoyiL 
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summer,  lloatiug  so  fantastically  around  the  hill-tope,  and  boiling  up  mys- 
teriously from  die  valleys,  and  waving  like  a  fairy  veil  fiur  out  over  the 
waters.  Wonderful  transparency  of  opaquenees,  presenting  no  obetade 
to  the  vision,  yet  itself  distinctly  visible ! 

We  had  sailed  all  night  with  a  slight  westerly  breeze,  on  our  return 
from  Stony  Creek,  where  we  had  sold  a  cargo  of  flour  at  so  small  an  ad- 
vance on  the  original  cost,  that  the  skipper  was  hardly  yet  through  grum- 
bling at  our  speculation. 

The  Little  Nell  was  a  small  craft — *a  very  inconsiderable  machine,' 
as  the  skipper's  grand-mother,  Mrs.  Jones,  had  expressed  herself^  to  the 
great  indignation  of  her  grand-son — carrying  only  a  main-sail  and  jib^ 
and  capable  of  stowing  about  eighty  barrels  of  flour. 

John  Jones,  the  *  skipper,'  as  I  called  him,  was  almost  as  '  inconsider- 
able '  as  his  *  machine,'  being  a  little,  close-fisted,  weasel-faced  fellow,  as 
odd  and  as  full  of  fun  as  he  was  stingy  in  every  thing  but  eatables  and 
drinkables.  On  the  morning  in  question  he  was  steering  the  craft,  hav- 
ing just  relieved  me  from  my  watch ;  and  after  his  morning's  allowance 
of  grumbling,  he  had  relapsed  into  silence,  apparently  examining  with 
great  interest  the  rudely-carved  snake's  head  which  adorned  the  end  of 
the  tiller,  except  when  he  glanced  his  eye  forward  at  a  headland  by  which 
he  was  steering. 

The  sun-light  crept  closer  and  closer  to  the  beach,  and  I  was  absorbed 
in  a  profound  calculation  of  the  time  it  would  require  for  it  to  light  up 
the  surf  on  the  bar  and  gild  the  top  of  the  liberty-polo  on  the  green  in 
front  of  the  Sailor's  Hotel,  when  I  was  disturbed  by  the  voice  of  the 
skipper : 

'  By  the  horn  spoons ! ' 

This  was  an  ejaculation  never  uttered  by  the  skipper  except  when  he 
was  suddenly  struck  by  some  new  and  brilliant  idea ;  and  the  tone  in 
which  it  was  uttered  conveyed  the  impression  of  a  man  who  was  lost  in 
a  sense  of  his  own  wonderful  sagacity.  Knowing  this  peculiarity  oi  his 
disposition,  I  waited  a  moment  for  his  self-admiration  to  subside,  and  theu 
looked  up  for  an  explanation  of  his  thoughts,  with  a  sardine  arrested  in 
its  course  just  half-way  between  the  can  and  my  lij^s. 

*  Well  ? '  I  ventured  to  say,  in  an  expectant  tone.  The  skipper  looked 
up,  glanced  at  me,  looked  to  windward,  then  at  the  town,  and  finally  at 
the  mast-head,  apparently  engrossed  in  a  critical  scrutiny  of  our  duty- 
yellow  fly. 

*  By  the  horn  spoons ! '  he  repeated,  musingly. 

The  sardine  disappeared.  It  was  evident  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
disturbed.  A  second  sardine  was  lifted  from  the  can  by  the  tail,  and 
allowing  the  oil  to  drain  from  it,  I  amused  myself  with  watching  the 
swells  as  they  passed  from  under  us,  one  after  another,  till  they  broJce  on 
the  bar. 

I  love  the  water,  especially  Lake  Michigan.  Not  as  others  love  it,  fcr 
its  lucid  clearness,  its  profound,  unfathomable,  depth,  the  ever-varying 
beauty  of  its  aspect,  as  it  barely  ripples  in  the  sun,  or  thunders  in  unap- 
proachable majesty  in  the  storm ;  not  for  the  silence  and  the  awe  of  t£e 
old  mounds  that  dot  its  shores,  solo  relics  of  an  unknown  age ;  and  not 
for  the  inaccessible  mystery  of  its  wondrous  ebb  and  flow ;  diougfa  each 
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of  these  has  its  own  separate  and  particular  charm.  To  me  its  waves 
are  an  intelligence  and  a  life.  Every  pulsation  of  its  mighty  bosom  is  a 
heart-beat  of  memory.  Every  swelling  billow  is  crested  and  fraught  with 
mementoes  of  tlie  past ;  of  the  sweet  thoughts  that  have  dropped  upon 
me  like  dew,  as  I  have  lain  on  the  moving  deck,  and  looked  up  into  the 
blue  sky,  and  counted  the  douds,  and  striven  to  number  the  stars,  learn- 
ing first 

*To  mingle  with  the  nnlTerse;' 

of  the  friends  I  have  met  and  the  scenes  I  liave  passed  through ;  of  plea- 
sure and  of  peril — for  these  I  love  it. 

*  By  the  horn  spoons  I '  repeated  the  skipper  suddenly,  stamping  his 
foot  as  if  to  give  energy  and  resolution  to  the  words.  At  the  same  in- 
stant he  let  go  the  mam  sheet,  and  shoving  the  tiller  hard  to  windward, 
the  bows  of  the  Little  Nell  coquettishly  receded  from  an  advancing  wave 
just  ready  to  embrace  them,  until  her  head  looked  directly  into  the  little 
creek  upon  which  the  village  was  built 

The  words  were  so  startling:,  and  the  action  was  so  sudden,  that  the 
can  of  sardines  slipped  carelessly  from  my  hand  and  roUed  into  the  water. 
Wistfully  I  gazed  at  the  place  where  it  had  disappeared,  till  the  next 
wave  swept  away  the  bubbles  in  its  track ;  and  then  turned,  with  a  look 
of  mingled  reproach  and  indignation,  to  the  skipper,  for  an  explanation 
of  his  conduct. 

*  Never  mind  the  sardines,'  he  sxiid,  ^  we  '11  get  break&st  ashore :  it  cost 
six  sliillings  though,  and  there  must  have  been  a  shilling's  worth  in  the 
can,'  he  added,  abstractedly. 

The  idea  of  a  warm  breakfast  on  shore,  so  suggestive  of  hot  coffee  and 
smoking  Indian  meal  griddle-cakes,  with  butter  and  honey,  for  which  the 
landlady  of  the  Sailor's  Hotel  had  a  wide-spread  reputation,  had  a  won- 
derfully mollifying  effect  upon  my  indignation;  and  at  the  additional 
thought  of  fr^h  white-fish,  my  anger  entirely  evaporated  in  a  broad 
smile  and  a  complacent  smack  of  the  lips. 

*  You  know  there 's  to  be  a  ball  at  Grand  Haven  to-morrow  night,' 
continued  the  skipper. 

I  assented  with  a  grunt 

'  There  may  be  some  passengers  from  White  Lake  for  us  ? '  he  ob- 
served inquiringly,  after  a  pause,  laying  a  peculiar  stress  upon  the  word 
may. 

*•  Tliere  mat,'  I  rejoined,  in  a  manner  that  implied  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  on  the  subject 

*Two  or  three?'  said  the  skipper. 

*  Six ! '  I  replied,  confidently. 

^  Three  couple  at  twelve  shillings :  four  dollars  and  a  half^'  he  added, 
musingly. 

*•  Three  couple  at  two  dollars :  six  doUars,'  I  returned,  decidedly. 

*It'Upay?' 

'Of  course.' 

*  W^e  may  get  some  freight' 

*  Certainly,  we  will.' 

In  a  few  moments  we  were  amid  fhe  breakers  on  the  bar ;  bat,  running 
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before  the  wind,  it  required  but  little  ^kiil  to  ke«p  (lie  cbtumel,  and  we 
were  soon  nude  fast  along^de  tlie  wliarf)  if  a  pile  of  logs,  slabs,  eaw- 
(luRt  anil  dirt  meril^  that  title. 

Arriving  at  the  Sailor's  Hotel,  we  gave  the  landladj  a  decided  intinu- 
^on  that  uie  waa  expected  to  eieel  uU  her  previous  perfbrmaiic^s  in  the 
culinaiy  art,  (ha  skipper  adding,  by  way  of  stimulus,  that  we  bod  eaten 
during  our  rXa.y  at  Stony  CrccK  some  cakes  which,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, '  knocked  the  last  we  got  of  her  make  into  the  bung-hole  of  a 
water-butt,'  From  the  gleam  of  the  old  lady's  eyes  at  tliis  reflection 
upon  her  skill,  "  knew  that  something  extraordinary  might  be  expected; 
and  levelling  in  the  delicious  anticipation,  wo  returned  to  the  bar-room, 
to  await  the  break&st  bell,  and  gather  from  the  loafers  our  presence  at- 
tracted the  prospects  for  the  success  of  our  enterprise. 

While  thus  euffaged,  a  young  man  entered,  and  teaming  that  we  were 
to  sail  at  six  in  the  oveniug,  so  as  to  arrive  at  Grand  Haven  in  time  for 
IveakfiiBt  on  the  following  morning,  he  engugcd  a  passage  fur  himself 
And  two  ladies.  We  ako  contracted  to  carry  some  dozen  or  mor«  bw 
rels  of  white-fiah,  just  enough  to  make  good  oallost  for  our  craft. 

The  breakfast  proved  equal  to  our  moat  sanguine  expectatious,  only'a 
little  more  so.'  In  fact,  that  partioular  breUifast  formed  henceforth  and 
for  many  months  an  era  from  which  to  date,  and  a  standard  wilL  whicb 
lo  compare  all  subseauent  experiments  in  k(km1  eating;  and  to  this  day, 
T  never  dream  of  fresk  while-tisli  fried,  without  re^evouHng,  in  imaginar 
tion,  tlie  very  same  identical  fish  who  fell  a  victim  on  that  memcvaUe 
occasion  to  my  relentless  voracity,  Aller  breakfast  an  hour  or  two  waa 
spent  in  getting  our  freight  on  board,  smoking  and  talking ;  wben  I  left 
to  the  skipper  Uie  business  of  hunting  up  what  other  orders  there  might 
he  in  store  for  us,  and  calling  for  a  bed,  I  retired,  to  sleep  off  the  eSinX 
of  my  last  night's  wakefulness. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  was  aroused  from  a  sound  sleep  by 
a  violent  shake  from  the  skipper,  accompanied  with  the  information  (lint 
dinner  was  ready  and  our  passengers  waiting.  I  was  not  long  in  coiD- 
plcting  my  toilet,  though  the  hint  dropped  by  the  skipper,  that  I  mi^t 
expect  to  sec  Kate  Hill  and  a  young-lady  cousin  of  hers,  described  aa 
''  some  and  a  few  to  boot,*  did  add  an  extra  flourish  to  the  fhll  of  my  Iiur 
over  my  temples,  and  the  set  of  my  open,  sailor-like  collar ;  and  some- 
how, my  gaiters  shone  more  than  common. 

Going  down  the  rude  stair-way,  which  opened  directly  into  the  dining- 
Toom,  my  ears  were  greeted  by  ^e  familiar  voice  of  Kate  Hill,  in  her 
usual  merry  tone,  followed  by  a  burst  of  laughter,  in  which  the  sweeL 
clear  voice  of  a  stranger  joined,  so  different  from  any  thing  I  had  heaid 
among  the  rough  lake-shore  lumber-men  with  whom  my  lot  had  been 
oast  during  the  last  six  months,  that  I  involuntarily  paused  to  Hsten, 
Something  was  said  by  the  same  sweet,  mellow  voice,  and  another  buiat 
of  laughter  followed.  The  flourish  of  my  hair  suddenly  disappeared; 
my  crarst  lostits  complicated,  jaunty  tie ;  my  collar  settled  away  into 
an  easy,  natural  fit;  and  I  stepped  into  the  room  with  something  of  the 
quiet,  unassuming  air  that  I  should  have  presented  at  home. 

The  trout,  a  delicious-looking  morsel,  stuffed  and  baked,  and  done  to 
a  dainty  brown,  lay  in  dose  proximity  to  a  U-mpting  white-fish,  the  rary 
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counterpart  of  the  one  I  had  eaten  for  breakfast,  both  steaming  up  clouds 
of  savory,  inviting  odors ;  and  the  company  were  only  restrained  from 
an  immediate  and  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  temptmg  viands  by  the 
declaration  of  Kate  that  *  they  sliould  n't  touch  a  mouthiul  until  1  had 
made  my  appearance.' 

Grim  reader,  did  you  ever  eat  a  white-fish  or  a  baked  trout,  with  In- 
dian meal  griddle-cakes  and  wild  honey  ?  Not  such  a  shrivelled,  dried- 
up  conglomeration  of  scales,  fins,  hard  skinny  fiesh,  bones  and  salt  as 
you  may  procure  at  one  of  our  city  hotels  by  that  name ;  but  a  real 
bona-fide  fresh  fish,  caught  by  your  own  hook  or  net  just  at  sun-rise,  the 
first  trophy  of  your  now  acknowledged  skill,  and  served  up  for  break- 
fust,  juicy,  delicious,  and  of  a  snowy  white,  with  the  memory  of  your 
ride  on  the  blue  dancing  water,  in  a  neat  white  skiff,  propelled  by  the 
pretty  daughter  of  your  landlady,  yet  green  in  your  imagination  ?  Did 
you  ever — pshaw !  of  course  you  never  did,  or  there  could  be  no  earthly 
reason  assigned  why  you  should  be  loafing  around  some  fashionable 
watering-place  during  the  hot  summer  months,  instead  of  finding  health, 
quiet  and  pleasure  by  the  clear  waters  of  the  west :  so  I  shall  not  waste 
words  on  your  ignorance  by  describing  the  various  beauties  of  bass, 
pickerel,  pike,  and  a  host  of  other  fish  that  swarm  in  the  great  lakes ;  or 
painting  the  morning  ramble  through  the  cool  green  forest,  followed  by 
a  dinner  of  wild  fowl  and  a  supper  of  sweet,  rare  venison  steak.  No 
wonder  you  have  lost  your  appetite,  and  have  to  go  to  some  springs  or 
other  to  recruit !  A  man  who  do  n't  know  the  difference  between  good 
and  bad  venison,  who  never  ate  white-fish  or  lake-trout,  and  who  is  a 
stranger  to  genuine  prairie-hens,  and  too  lazy  to  cultivate  their  acquaint- 
ance, ought  to  have  a  '  bowel  complainV  ! 

Springing  forward  as  I  entered  the  room,  Eato  caught  me  by  the  arm, 
and  welcoming  me  kindly  to  White  Lake,  she  passed  her  arm  gaily 
around  my  waist,  and  dragged  her  half-willing  victim  to  the  £iirther  end 
of  the  long  table  in  a  kind  of  wild,  frightened  waltz ;  when,  pausing 
directly  in  frx>nt  of  thjB  stranger  lady,  she  ejaculated : 

*  Mr.  Bates,  Alice  Lee.' 

Miss  Lee  rose,  bowing  gracefully,  and  cordially  extended  a  delicate 
white  hand.  To  have  made  a  drawing-room  bow  in  such  circumstances 
would  have  at  once  lowered  me  at  least  sixteen  degrees  in  the  eyes  of 
Kate,  Ned  Green,  and  the  skipper ;  and  to  nod  in  the  ready,  familiar 
style  of  the  lumber-men,  seemed  equally  inappropriate :  so  I  determined 
to  *  split  the  difference,'  and  bow  about  *  half  and  halfl'  Kate,  however, 
effectually  redeemed  my  obeisance  frt)m  any  appearance  *of  studied  re- 
finement, by  pulling  me  backward  just  at  me  critical  moment  when  I 
flattered  myself  that  the  *  difference'  was  handsomely  'split,'  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  nearly  bring  my  head  and  knees  in  contact ;  and  then  push- 
ing me  as  suddenly  forward,  so  as  to  straighten  me  up  with  a  jerk,  just 
like  opening  a  jack-knife ;  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  company,  no 
doubt,  but  to  my  ill-concealed  chagrin.  For  this  piece  of  frolic  I,  how- 
ever, revenged  myself  by  a  warm  kiss  from  the  tempting  lips  of  the 
laughing  beauty,  when  the  &ce  of  Ned  Green  was  obs^ed  to  elongate 
just  in  proportion  as  mine  recovered  its  natural  serenity. 

Leadmg  me  to  the  table,  and  seating  me  beside  herself  Kate  oom- 
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raenced  an  undertone,  and,  to  all  appearance,  wonderfblly  contid^itwl 
cotivcTsation,  to  the  still  greater  aiinoyan<-o  of  the  poor  fellow,  who  was 
led  to  suppose,  bom  our  occasional  quick  gUni'M  at  LimseIC  th&t  thu  oon- 
vereotion  was  in  some  manner  mjsterionaiy  connected  with  tiis  own  in- 
dividual privBle  affairs  and  appearance.  lie,  howeFOr,  an  for  bottled 
liis  wrath  as  to  plaee  a  chair  for  Mi«a  Lee,  and  with  his  lilandest  smile 
and  most  finished  bow,  asked  her  t«  '  aet  bj.'  The  effect  of  th  ia  demon- 
stration  was,  however,  wholly  lost  on  Kate.  Indeed,  one  would  hare 
thought  she  was  entirely  ignorant  of  teho  Mr.  Ned  Green  dui  lead  to  the 
table.  Tbis  was  something  very  much  like  adding  insult  to  injury ;  and 
when,  in  tiie  ardor  of  our  talk,  Kat«  pulled  down  my  head  and  whispered 
in  my  ear,  and  I  returned  the  oonfidonoe  in  turn,  only  contriving  to  dnnr 
Kale  a  little  nearer,  and  to  ftomewhat  prolong  the  myeterious  oommani- 
cation,  winding  up  by  a  whisper  apj^roittly  intended  to  be  extrentwly 
low  and  gnarded,  and  yet  loud  enough  to  be  distinctly  hoard,  of  '  Ne5 
mustn't  Know  any  thing  about  it,  of  course;  you  underHtand  ;  mum 'a 
the  word,'  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  smile  and  a  nod  which  apt^ 
volumes  in  ilsclf,  the  poor  fellow  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  and 
looking  daggers  at  Kate,  he  observed  : 

'  Come,  I^tes  are  you  rver  gobg  to  carve  that  ar  fi^ ) ' 
As  he  said  this,  he  transferred  his  ^anoe  to  me,  with  a  look  which 
«'onld  have  demolished  a  stove-pipe ;  but  as  I  sat  with  the  tall  cotFe«- 
iim  between  us,  I  merely  ducked  my  head,  and  tliu  gluncu  passed  harm- 
Kate  Rat  while  I  was  cutting  up  the  templing  fish  with  an  nIistTHct«d 
s.\t,  until  she  was  roused  by  Ned  with  : 

'  Come,  pour  out  some  coffee ;  do  n't  you  see  we  Ve  all  waiting  t ' 
'  Pshaw ! '  said  Kate,  suddenly  starting, '  I  forgot  you  were  all  nt  tha 
table ;'  and  slie  tnmed  the  coffee  with  a  haste  that  was  almost  danevroua. 
Tfiis  last  remark  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  clatter  of  Knivea 
And  forks  and  the  ringing  of  spoons,  and  I  had  now  an  opportunity^  b> 
contrast  more  closely  the  appearance  of  the  different  members  of  our 
little  party. 

The  skipper  has  already  been  described,  and  I  am  myself  indesoribar 
ble,  and  must  therefore  be  imagined. 

Kate  Hiil  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  belle  of  the  place ;  and  she  traly 
merited  that  distinction,  if  black  eyes,  rod  cheeks,  tempting  lips,  tuid  a 
form  the  proudest  of  our  city  belles  might  envy,  had  any  clainta  to 
beauty.  'flLere  was  a  roguishly  arch  expression  lurking  in  hej  clear  eyes, 
snd  a  whole  troupe  of  mischievons  sprites  were  eternally  playing  thtir 
gambols  amid  the  saucy  curls  of  her  glcwsy  hair;  though  when  she  wm 
-sober  she  would  draw  on  a  face  so  supematurally  solemn  at  to  fiurly  «^ 
tonisli  the  spirit  of  mirth,  and  effectually  drive  him  from  her  presence; 
and  then  the  elves  would  slink  out  of  sight  in  her  hair,  and  the  room 
would  seem  to  grow  darker;  and  one  felt,  beneath  the  influence  of  oiia 
of  those  looks,  as  if  lie  had  just  attendeil  the  funeral  of  bis  dearest  fiieoid, 
and  had  been  fo^tlen  in  the  Will.  On  the  whole,  she  was  the  wildest, 
the  Bprightliest,  most  inexplicable  little  tyrant  that  was  over  the  acknoir- 
ledged  queen  of  for«tt  l>eBuly. 

Miss  Lee  nua  of  a  different  onler  and  style  of  beauty.     She  had  tha 
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faultless  form  and  brilliant  eyes  of  her  cousin,  and  lier  complexion  was 
fairer  than  the  misty  clouds  the  sun-light  loves  to  linger  on  at  parting, 
and  as  the  clouds,  was  tinged  with  faint  rosca>  like  the  shadow  of  a  crim- 
son curtain.  There  was  a  winning  sweetness  of  expression  on  her  lips, 
and  a  quiet,  gentle  dimple  in  her  chin ;  but  the  fire  of  her  large  eyes, 
and  the  sweeping  contour  of  her  forehead,  redeemed  these  from  their 
apparent  lack  of  energy.  True,  she  was  thus  beautiful,  but  the  spell  of 
her  presence  was  not  in  these :  it  was  in  the  gentle  realization  of  that 
natural  and  acquired  refinement  which  hung  about  her  like  a  mantle, 
contrasting  with  the  rude  wildness  of  her  companions. 

Ned  Green  was  a  handsome  young  lumber-man  of  twenty,  the  general 
favorite  of  lake-shore  beauties,  good-natured,  active,  daring,  and  manly, 
with  clear,  jolly  blue  eyes,  curling  hair,  and  light,  firm  tread.  He  was 
the  undisputed  monarch  of  tlie  wrestling  ring,  boxing,  running,  or  leap- 
ing match,  and  could  *  saw  or  chop  round  any  lumber-man  in  those  dig- 
gins,  and  give  him  odds  at  that.'  Public  opinion  had,  for  once,  rightly 
assigned  hun  to  Kate  Hill  as  her  future  partner  for  life,  and  public  opin- 
ion never  made  a  better  match. 

After  dinner  I  left  for  the  boat  at  once,  to  trim  and  secure  her  load 
and  prepare  for  our  departure.  By  the  time  the  skipper  appeared  with 
our  passengers,  I  had  made  main-sail  on  the  little  craft,  got  her  headed 
for  the  lake,  and  made  fast  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  with  a  long 
plank  communicating  with  the  shore.  "While  Ned  and  the  skipper  were 
getting  the  ladies  aboard,  I  occupied  myself  in  hoisting  her  jib  as  she 
lay  with  her  head  to  the  wind,  which  was  blowing  a  liffht  breeze  from 
the  north-west.  The  ladies'  carpet-bags,  which  were  aJready  aboard,  I 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  stow  fiway  in  an  old  sea-chest  m  our  little 
fore-castle ;  so  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  see  the  ladies  them- 
selves aboard.  Kate  had  been  led  across  the  plank  with  perfect  ease, 
except  that  she  nearly  pushed  Ned  into  the  creek,  in  a  sudden ^^Af,  the 
moment  she  was  actually  safely  aboard.  But  with  Alice  the  case  was 
ditterent.  In  vain  did  Ned  and  the  skipper  assure  her  of  the  perfect 
safety  of  the  enterprise ;  in  vain  did  Kate  (suddenly  foi^etting  the  fear 
which  had  so  nearly  proved  disastrous  to  Ned)  walk  back  and  forth  half 
a  dozen  times  un8upi>orted. 

*  Let  Bates  try,'  siiid  Kate,  who  was  ashore  again ;  *  he  '11  manage  it 
in  some  way :  ffct  out  of  the  way,  Ned !' 

Stepping  lightly  on  the  plank — a  narrow,  vibrating  affair,  not  more 
than  ten  inches  wide,  and  stretching  over  a  dozen  feet  of  water — and 
apolo^zing  for  its  insecurity  to  unaccustomed  feet,  I  presented  my  hand, 
and  to  my  suri>ri8e,  it  was  at  once  taken,  and  Miss  Lee  assisted  aboard 
without  tlie  slightest  appearance  of  that  apprehension  she  had  a  moment 
before  professed.  Kate  caught  my  hand  as  Miss  Lee  dropped  it,  and 
sprang  lightly  aboard,  and  then  turned  to  laugh  at  her  discomfited  gal- 
lant 

*  By  tlie  horn  spoons ! '  muttered  the  skipper,  dropping  his  lower  jaw 
till  it  rested  on  liis  cravat ;  and  then  turning  away,  he  indulged  in  a 
long,  low  whistle. 

*  That  ar  's  a  go  1 '  said  the  boy  who  was  to  cast  off  our  lines,  leering 
wickedly  on  the  cliagrined  gallants. 
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Iw  «Mi  Iba  •  h>  (dU,  Iwlr  aam. 

■Ito»l      liWri^»d»K«<««l«iy«iin». 

1iiaiu4m  Oh  «dKi«f«7o«Blboiigbl^ad  tamed  ^n^ 
•^maW,  Mi*  Im;    ffta  w»  iMnw  ywM  tbe  i     '   ' 
Ki>  twt  '/  tlN  HMrt,  pdM;  atm»£edlr  on  the  b 
«dMfiMM  'if  hr  fl^^wi^^  M  tlM  oniet  ihmh*  td  h 


JKgenoe,  and  tkn  m  nddMtr  bai*- 
«  wera  in  a  state  of  TcpoM,  wUle  hor 

nt^  liwl  crjiMt  uitL  frM  uid  ufif«U«red,  to  roam  over  the  tracUrat 

wot  iMthjilu  tiM  IMhwy  MB  of  gfJd' 


■iMfMM  '4  lur  filiw^  Md  tha  oniet  muw  <f  bcr  attitMlo,  vo  GUa« 
r  M>>';ii''^U*AlMwdp>trf»ctiMctnit]roriniiid;  bnttbetntklUaMd 

Sptk,  gJMBiihif  witli  a  kiklflvn  tntdKgeiK         '  '* 
[  «iil,llwi>*<rif(>l  l)«r  *• 

]d<m  mkt  that  rollml  above. 
HiiuM  Um  lu.nir  trtien'l  fir>t  t^  foot  aboard  the  Little  Nell  till  now,  X 
Im'I  ifvtl  iu>  I'fiM  wlio  could  uudoraiand  or  appreciate  the  m^eriea  <£ 
tfiHt  Wfulf/u*  worlij  which  wo  carry  within  oufsclves,  the  kingdom  of 
Om  invMliU  pfuwtruw,  Thought ;  uiil  ceen  no  nne  who  could  admim  whlk 
WW  Hut  «iail)lii  gUny  cX  tJio  nutwnrd  world.  To  my  companions,  tike 
Htyuilf,  lliMW  w*n«i  WITH  familiar ;  and  unlike  mywlf,  fomiliarity,  if  it 
dttl  uift  Iffued  ot/iiUtnpt,  huii  iiri,.iuc«d  an  npiillietical  indifference.  Con- 
MM[U«itJjr  1  bit,  u  tniiny  n  iifeslreumer  bw  &U  in  umilar  aituatioii^  « 
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sense  of  loneliness,  an  intense  craving  and  reaching  out  for  the  compan- 
ionship of  some  mind  whose  hopes  and  aspirations  were  congenial,  the 
thirst  of  that  ambition  that  would  set  the  dreamer  apart  from  his  fellows. 

Ned  was  engaged  in  an  earnest  conversation  with  Kate,  and  the  skip- 
per was  leaning  listlessly  over  the  tiller,  whistling  for  a  breeze.  It  had 
fallen  a  dead  calm,  leaving  us  some  five  miles  out  on  the  lake,  rocking 
heavily  up  and  down  on  the  uneasy  waters ;  and  the  sails  flapped  wim 
a  wearisome  sound  against  the  spars  and  rigging. 

'  Is  it  not  glorious  ? '  said  Miss  Lee,  slowly  turning  to  me. 

*  I  never  saw  a  loveHer  evening,'  I  replied :  *  see  how  gradually  the 
twilight  steals  over  the  water.' 

'  I  wonder  if  Italian  sun-sets  are  more  beautiful :  the  mist  floats  around 
the  hiU-tops  like  a  delicate  veiL' 

^  There  is  not  a  lovelier  sky  in  all  the  Old  World,  Alice,  than  that 
which  is  spread  over  our  own  home,'  said  I,  unconsciously  using  her  first 
name. 

'  And  yet  it  is  neglected  by  men  of  refinement  and  literature.' 

*  Not  entirely,  though  fiar  too  much  so.  Never  was  a  land  more  worthy 
of  aU  the  admiration  and  eulogy  that  genius  can  bestow,  and  I  hope  that 
some  of  our  gifted  authors  will  yet  finish  the  task  that  Cooper  and  others 
have  so  nobly  begun.' 

*  True,  they  have  done  much.    Do  you  not  love  to  be  a  sailor  ? ' 

'  Sometimes,'  I  replied,  seating  myself  beside  her ;  *  but  it  is  not  always 
pleasant.' 

'  I  should  think  one  such  evening  would  repay  you  for  a  month  of 
hardship.' 

^  One  such  evening  does,  Alice ;  but  many  similar  ones,  with  no  more 
appreciating  a  companion  than  the  skipper  there,  are  almost  sufiident  to 
destroy  the  charm.' 

The  sun  had  now  been  down  for  more  than  an  hour,  but  the  evening 
was  so  clear  that  objects  could  be  seen  at  a  great  distance,  and  I  £uicied 
that  the  swell  of  the  lake  was  growing  shortg:  and  heavier. 

*"  How  strangely  the  mist  boils  up  out  on  the  lake ! '  observed  Alice, 
after  a  long  pause.  She  had  been  gazing  steadily  to  windward  for  some 
minutes. 

I  turned  quickly  to  the  quarter  indicated. 

The  light,  smoky  vapor  which  had  all  day  hung  over  the  water  had 
grown  denser  and  darker,  till  it  somewhat  resembled  a  light  fog,  through 
which  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  stars  could  hardly  be  discerned.  Close 
to  the  horizon,  where  the  sky  and  the  water  trended,  it  had  suddenly 
lifted  or  rolled  up,  like  an  immense  curtain,  in  the  form  of  a  low  arch, 
resting  at  either  extremity  on  the  waves,  and  in  the  centre  was  in  a  state 
of  strange  and  wonderful  commotion.  In  places  the  roll  was  as  smooth 
and  regular  as  if  folded  by  human  hands,  but  in  others  was  thrown  into 
confused  and  irregular  doud-like  masses,  from  which  fantastic  spiral 
columns  dipped  curiously  downward,  and  were  suddenly  withdrawn ;  or 
parting  into  little  snowy  wreaths,  were  driven  hither  and  thither  in  an 
mextricable  whirl,  as  if  tossing  and  rebounding  from  the  seething  waters 
beneath.  That  portion  of  the  heavens  reveiued  beyond  this  wonderful 
arch  was  of  a  dull,  leaden-gray  color,  acroBS  whidi  flashed  continual 
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strenmCTs  of  lunU  r^  ab  of  the  reflection  of  a  dutant  conflagrstiou  Men 
through  (he  momenUuy  openings  of  ita  own  dun  mantle  of  eniuke. 
Abovi'  liitft,  the  sky  had  not  changed,  but  stretched  BofUy  nwsy  in  all  its 
wondroufl  and  illimitatile  glory. 

'  In  with  the  canvas,  for  your  life  I  b  with  it ! ' 

It  needed  not  the  warning  cry  of  the  skipper  to  nra;e  me  to  my  duty. 
Alreiulv  I  wiu  ut  the  halliards,  and  in  on  incrciitilv  short  epat^e  of  time 
tho  U'uh-  N.ll  w:,>  n.lliTitr  iirii'iiKilv  \,[^m  lli.>  liillo«»  >iiul..r  U:n.-  y^le; 
hut  ;i.-  til-  :4.j.T-vli.n.ii.J  M-.rm  «<,i',ld  Jr.v..  u-  .IJivrtly  ui-ii  fli-:  Uuff 
shore  under  our  lee,  the  main-sail  was  cloee-reefed,  and  I  stood  by  to  set 
it  again  after  the  first  violence  of  the  puff  should  be  over.  While  thcM 
preparations  were  going  on,  the  arch  had  rushed  upward  and  outward, 
growing  less  distinctly  defined  as  it  spread,  and  shadowing  the  dim  h^A 
with  its  rushing  wings,  till  the  darkness  settled  palpaUy  around  tia,  in  a 
seeming  circuit  of  half  a  mile  in  circumference.  The  wr,  too,  appeared 
to  grow  close  and  heavy,  as  of  many  persons  breathing  in  a  small  room. 
Stili  the  roar  of  the  distant  surf  was  distinctly  audihle,  aa  we  held  oar 
breath  in  awe,  till  it  was  drowned  in  the  sweUing  moan  of  the  advancing 
tempest,  llio  lights  on  shore  were  shut  from  view  by  the  advaaciiig 
vapor,  and  we  were  alone  with  darkness  and  the  storm. 

In  mercy  for  us,  the  tempest  sent  a  light  breeze  as  a  harbinger  of  its 
approach,  by  the  aid  of  which  a  httle  headway  was  got  upon  our  craft, 
and  her  head  brought  close  to  the  wind.  The  ladies  were  hurriedly  col- 
lected at  tlic  foot  of  the  mast,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Ned  I  lashed 
some  empty  casks  we  happened  to  have  on  board,  two  under  each  of  the 
heavy  tliwarts,  so  that,  with  the  farther  security  of  our  little  fore-castle^ 
whicli  was  perfectly  water-tight,  there  was  at  least  but  little  danger  of 
our  going  down  outside. 

Scarcely  were  these  preparations  completed  ere  the  tempest  buret  in 
all  its  fiiry.  Our  frail  vessel  bowed  to  her  powerful  antagonist  till  the 
water  poured  over  her  side  in  a  torrent ;  and  then,  gracefully  recoverio^ 
leaped  eagerly  forward  to  .the  contest,  but  was  lifted  bodily  on  a  giant 
surge,  and  flung  violently  astern. 

iot  an  instant  1  thought  we  were  lost,  as  the  water  swept  by  and  OTW 
us  in  a  rushing  torrent,  and  instinctively  I  grasped  an  oar  that  lay  neaz 
me.  At  the  same  instant  I  felt  a  soft  arm  thrown  hurriedly  about  mo, 
with  a  timid,  half-doubtful,  haJf-filinging  pressure. 

But  the  Little  Nell  recovered  herself  iiobly,  and  as  she  rose  gallantly 
on  the  nest  wave,  flinging  the  spray  half-mast  high,  to  fall  in  a  shower 
over  our  persons,  the  voice  of  the  skipper  blent  with  the  stonu  for  a 
moment,  and  was  swept  away  to  leeward,  as  he  bent  resolutely  over  the 
tiller: 

'  By  the  horn  spoons !  hurrah ! ' 

For  half  an  hour  there  was  an  alternate  succession  of  puf&  and  lolls. 
The  gale  then  became  steady,  but  gradually  increasing  in  violence,  until 
the  whole  surface  of  the  luce  was  white  with  tbam,  through  whi(^  our 
wllant  fabric  appeared  to  rush  with  the  velocity  of  an  eagle  on  the  win^ 
me  spray  flying  m  a  continual  arch  over  her  cross-trees. 

At  length  the  darkness  disperaed  a  little,  and  we  were  enabled  to  not« 
our  porition.     Good  heavens  I  there  was  a  bright  light  under  our  lee : 
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we  were  hardly  a  mile  outside  Muskegon  Light-house,  and  the  breakers 
were  leaping  madly  over  the  bar  within  half  that  distance,  so  surely  and 
rapidly  had  the  storm  driven  us  before  it,  although  we  appeared  to  ad- 
vance. 

All  eyes  noted  our  danger  at  the  same  moment.  There  were  none  of 
us  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  for  an  instant  that  there  was  even  a  hope  of 
esca]>c.  The  narrow  channel  opened  into  the  lake  in  the  form  of  an 
elbow,  but  the  breakers  rolled  completely  across  it,  with  a  violence  tliat 
would  liave  torn  us  to  shreds  in  an  instant  We  could  see  their  white 
crests  leap  wildly  into  the  air  to  the  height  of  a  dozen  feet  or  more,  and 
then  fall  back,  but  to  be  succeeded  by  others.  The  roar  and  turmoil  of 
tlie  surf  was  beginning  to  rise  above  the  noise  of  the  gale,  like  the  thun- 
der of  Niagara.  Slowly  but  steadily  we  drifted  down  to  certain  destruc- 
tion, every  surge  flinging  us  aloft  in  its  giant  embrace,  as  if  in  the  very 
wantonness  of  power,  and  hurhng  us  remorselessly  nearer  and  nearer  the 
wan  and  grisly  Presence  whose  footsteps  were  abroad  on  the  waters. 

*•  Doomed  I '  said  the  skipper  solemnly,  during  a  momentary  lull.  '  The 
Little  NeU  will  never  make  anotlier  trip.' 

*  Hush  !  we  are  at  the  very  portals  of  eternity.' 

*  God  can  alone  save  us  I ' 

I  turned  to  the  pale  face  of  the  last  speaker,  whose  arm  was  thrown 
clinffingly  around  me.  I  had  supported  her  against  the  violent  motion 
of  the  boat.  God  help  me !  her  look  of  innocent  confidence  and  trust, 
even  in  spite  of  her  last  words,  was  absolutely  appalling,  as  though  I 
could  afford  protection  in  the  last  impotent  strugde.  Lntil  now,  even 
in  the  face  of  despair,  there  had  been  with  me  a  wint  hope,  the  shadowy 
outline  of  that  blessed  form  that  never  quite  deserts  the  young  and  daring. 
With  a  confident  reliance  on  the  power  and  skill  of  the  sinewy  hmbs 
and  the  strong  heart  that  had  never  failed  their  owner,  I  felt  that  I  might 
even  yet  be  saved ;  but  as  I  glanced  at  the  frail  form  at  my  side,  a  pal- 
pable vision  of  the  triumph  of  the  passionless  Conqueror  passed  before 
my  mind.  I  could  see  the  shapely  forms,  grown  stiff  in  his  cold  em- 
brace ;  the  ghastly  horror  of  the  diistorted  features ;  the  rouuded  limbs, 
swaying' idly  to  and  fro  beneath  the  dark  waters,  with  a  fixedness  and 
rigidity  of  motion  that  was  more  than  terrible ;  the  crowd  on  the  beach ; 
the  smoothing  down  of  those  out-starting  muscles ;  and  most  fearful  of 
all,  the  closing  of  the  poor  bruised  Uds  over  those  protruding  eyes.  There 
were  the  fjices  of  those  who  were  near  and  dear  to  me ;  the  mother  who 
had  already  once  bared  her  heart  to  the  touch  of  the  All-Sorrowfiil ; 
the  sisters  and  brother  who  were  wont  to  place  such  an  implicit  reliance 
in  my  strength  and  skill  as  a  sure  safeguard  on  the  waters. 

Strange  Uiat  we  two  should  be  so  linked  together — the  fair  stranger 
and  myself. 

I  chanced  to  glance  at  Ned.  His  fiace  was  as  palHd  as  the  sheeted 
foam  that  rushed  seethingly  by,  and  already  the  bitterness  of  the  ffreat 
agony  was  passing  over  his  heart.  Kate  leaned  against  him  with  an 
expression  of  trust,  mingled  with  a  shrinking  terror,  that  was  pitiful  in 
its  helpless  confidence.  Who  should  awake  her  from  the  hope  that  was 
as  a  bubble  ?     Might  she  not  have  read  despair  in  his  averted  looks  ? 

The  skipper  had  calmly  divested  himself  of  his  cravat  and  boots^  and 
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had  drawn  his  belt  a  little  tigfat«r,  vith  the  air  of  a  man  having  nothing 
to  htipc,  }'et  mechanicatly  prepariDg  for  a  fruitlew  struggle ;  And  h«  now 
beot  earnestly  over  the  tiller,  and  watch«d  tho  motion  of  the  boat  with 
an  attention  that  improved  every  cliance  of  Mcape  or  procrastinAtion. 

A  sodden  thought  struck  me.  Although  it  Beemod  uut  little  Hhoit  of 
niadnesH,  still  I  determined  to  mate  the  attempt,  and  force  more  sail  upon 
Dur  already  burthoned  craft.  True,  if  I  fiiiled,  onr  fitt«  would  only  be 
more  Btidden  and  irremediable.  It  wa.s  ataking  our  last  and  only  hope, 
that  if  nearly  reaching  the  shore  before  we  were  broken  up,  against  a 
pOMiihilitv. 

With  hurried  fingers  I  tore  away  tlie  line  with  which  the  jib  was  la^ed 
to  the  Htay,  and  gave  it  to  the  wind.  As  the  broad  sheet  ruahed  out 
from  ita  fnateningH  and  spread  to  the  gale,  the  little  craft  bowed  till  the 
watiT  pourod  over  her  side  in  a  torrent,  but  recovered  herself  alowly  and 
nubcn)  forward  with  a  mad  bound,  only  to  be  flung  back  again.  Throw- 
ing  HIV  whole  strength  and  weight  into  the  effort,  it  was  not  until  I  had 
W-n  lliricu  plungedneadlong  beneath  the  soiging  waters,  and  once  nearly 
loat  my  hold  of  the  boat,  that  I  succeeded  m  trimming  and  aecuiing  the 
Mwelliiig  ciuivas,     I  then  passed  astern  and  took  the  tiller. 

Even  as  I  grasped  it,  and  gave  her  a  freersheot,a  fearful  billow  heaved 
up  in  tlie  red  light  of  the  beacon,  and  combing  over,  poured  down  npon 
our  doomed  heiuls  in  a  cloud  of  fiMim.  The  l<oat  was  instantly  filled  and 
driven  undsr;  but  now  the  casks  my  forethought  had  arraii^^  did  na 
good  service,  and  we  struggled  slowly  to  the  surface.  Tho  yitm  haA 
broken  outitide;  we  were  upon  the  bar! 

The  peculiar  shape  of  the  boat  kept  her  upright,  and  thebrokd  cannc 
straining  out  as  thou^  it  would  part  from  Sie  bolt-ropes,  we  moved 
heavily  forward,  half  buried  in  the  water.  Another  bruker !  but  this 
time  it  roae  directly  under  us ;  the  bovrs  of  the  vessel  shot  &r  out  into 
the  air,  she  careened  violently,  freeing  hereelf  from  the  wat«  with  iritidi 
she  was  filled,  and  then  surged  forward  with  a  shock  that  threaUned  tft 
part  her  in  fragments.  Another  and  another  I  stJU  she  fbrged  sloi^ 
ahead,  and  at  last  the  white  line  of  the  surf  was  biriy  ast«m. 

At  this  instant  a  rushing  shriek,  as  of  many  voices  mingling  in  ths 
agony  of  terror,  but  swelling  high  above  the  roar  of  the  surf  and  the 
wnisUing  of  the  rigging,  rose  fitnilly  from  out  the  seaward  ^oool,  and 
died  hoarsely  away  in  a  prolonged  moan, 

.'  My  God  !  what  was  that ! ' 

There  was  no  time  for  a  reply,  for  the'  blast  that  instantly  folknred 
almost  took  away  our  breath,  though  to  me  the  sound,  although  singn- 
lar,  wiis  not  a  stranger :  the  voice  of  the  pent-up  wind  as  it  rushed  tiaag 
the  cavity  of  a  curling  wave,  the  weird  war-cry  of  the  contending  el»> 
ments.  I  felt  my  heart  leap  to  my  throat  with  a  wild  bound,  and  n^ 
blood  boiled  along  my  veins  with  the  peculiar  thrill  of  arousing  courage^ 
as  if  the  defiant  snriek  of  the  storm  had  been  addressed  directly  to  my- 
selC  As  the  veiiseUuet  the  broken  billows,  and  rushed  madly  up  tlMir 
dork  slopm,  the  eager  excitement  of  my  frame  appeared  to  pass  into  Hm 
iuaimato  wood ;  and  as  I  bent  forward  and  watched  her  motion  irith 
kU  absorbing  and  controlling  interest,  she  seemed  rather  to  obey  the  iiD- 
^  polMof  vobtion  than  Ute  natural  laws  that  prescribe  the  motion  of  matter. 
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The  skipper,  too,  had  caught  the  excitement  He  would  chuckle  and 
rub  his  hands  gleefully,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  eyes  sparkling  merrily ; 
he  would  lean  over  the  side  and  watch  the  hunying  billows,  and  then 
glance  at  the  canvas,  with  many  a  muttered  repetition  of  his  fiEivorite 
oath. 

The  veriest  coward  alive  will  meet  a  certain  d^ree  of  danger  with  an 
appearance  of  interest ;  and  to  the  brave  there  is  a  fascination  in  peril 
that  nothing  else  can  afford.  Who  does  not  remember  with  something 
more  than  pleasure  the  proud  thrill  of  triumph  with  which  he  first  out- 
stripped his  fellows  in  some  daring  feat ;  such  as  stenmiing  successfully 
the  rushing  torrent^  or  climbing  far  out  on  the  very  topmost  bough  of  a 
waving  oak,  where  none  of  his  companions  dared  to  follow  ?  Aiid  the 
man  who  plunges  headlong  into  the  fiercest  shock  of  battle,  or  raises  his 
proud  arm  in  contention  with  the  elements,  is  actuated  by  the  same  mo- 
tives, and  experiences  the  same  wild  joy,  that  animates  the  ardent  school- 
boy. O  Pleasure !  thou  fickle  phantom  of  the  pursuing  heart,  they  have 
never  drained  the  foaming  cup  of  thy  delirious  bliss  who  have  not  fisuied  tho 
destroying  angel  m  some  one  of  his  legion  forms. 

So  the  night  wore  slowly  away,  the  gale  gradually  decreasing  in  vio- 
lence, until  nt  was  but  a  moderate  breeze ;  but  the  conmiotion  of  the 
lake  was  such  that  we  did  not  dare  to  alter  our  course,  but  stood  directly 
out  into  the  lake,  although  we  reduced  the  canvas  as  much  as  was  prac- 
ticable with  a  perfect  control  of  our  movements. 

At  last  a  few  faint  streaks  of  gray  in  the  east  announced  the  near  ap- 
proach of  day.  The  skipper,  Ned  and  Kate,  were  in  the  fore-castle,  laugh- 
ing and  talking  around  our  little  lamp ;  and  the  savory  odor  of  steam- 
ing coffee  gave  token  that  Kate  had  also  put  our  little  stove  in  requisition. 

Alice  had  preferred  remainii^  without,  as  the  strange  gurgle  of  the 
water  and  the  uneasy  motion  of  the  boat  in  that  pent-up  place  inspired 
hei  with  dread.  She  had  seated  herself  on  the  thwart  next  me,  with  my 
warm  coat  wrapped  about  her,  and  whiled  away  the  hours  in  desultory 
conversation.  1  was  stiff  and  sore  with  the  exhausting  efforts  I  had  un- 
dergone, and  as  soon  as  the  gale  had  sufficiently  died  away  to  admit  of 
steering  with  less  exertion,  I  was  glad  to  change  my  upright  posture  for 
a  seat  beside  her.  Weary  and  wet,  at  last  she  fell  into  a  quiet  and  re- 
freshing slumber,  reclining  unconsciously  afi;ain8t  my  shoulder.  Poor 
girl !  this  was  to  her  a  new  and  strange  existence,  and  the  excitement 
and  exposure  of  the  preceeding  hours  might  have  worn  out  many  a  less 
delicate  frame  than  hers.  I  thought,  as  I  looked  down  upon  her  fair 
young  face,  with  tho  damp,  disordered  curls  floating  languidly  back  from 
her  pure  brow,  and  streaming  over  the  white  shoSders  peering  timidly 
out  from  the  rough  pea-jacket,  that  I  had  never  beheld  any  thing  half  so 
fair,  and  I  inwardly  prayed  that  this  might  not  be  a  type  of  her  voyage 
over  the  stormy  ocean  of  life.  Sleep,  the  blessed  angel,  around  the  pure- 
hearted  weaves  a  strange  spell  of  innocent  loveliness  that  makes  the 
plainest  features  beautiful — beautiful  in  their  calm  and  quiet  repose,  if 
nothing  more ;  and  his  subtle  fingers  had  wrought  a  smile  upon  me  cur- 
tain of  her  thoughts. 

When  it  was  fairly  day-light,  I  put  the  little  craft  about,  and  ran 
directly  before  the  wind  in  the  direction  of  Grand  River,  the  bold  sand- 
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liills  «t  its  entnuicc  being  just  visiblo  nbovo  tho  korizon.  Tiie  fki{>per 
camo  out  ntid  rttJenad  me  ftota  my  ii>iAtt:li,  the  reef  in  the  inain'«ail  was 
shaken  oul,ftDdvrc  tiped  merrily  over  iLe  iiu<)iiiet  wittere.  I  then  retired 
with  Alice  to  the  fbre-cwitle,  to  pnrtAke  of  eoiae  excellent  cofiee,  and  iutvn 
a  cliat  with  N«l  and  his  pretty  partner. 

Kate  was  looking  B  little  sober,  and  bandod  iib  the  beverage  with  a 
iook  of  deuiiirc  thuughtfulnem  that  I  i.'OuM  iv/l  avoid  sDiiling  at ;  trhilti 
Ned  "-J1B  tlK-  i«.'rfwt  pii'lun.  ..f  f.K-i  iiiir.ir.:,  j>.li.i-  ii.id  bi.^'lui,-,  .,„.! 
snapping  bia  fingers  in  great  glee.  At  last,  as  if  to  punish  turn  for  one 
of  his  nioHt  wicked  sallies,  a  sudden  lurch  of  the  boat  cKuaed  Kate  to 
apill  some  hot  coffee  on  his  knees  as  she  was  handing  my  cup  to  me; 
and  bis  violent  stArt  of  sudden  pain  only  bad  tbc  effect  to  Diing  Iw 
head  in  contact  with  the  foot  of  tue  mast,  against  which  he  was  leanings 
with  a  violence  that  made  it  tremble.  Throwing  up  his  hand  suddenly, 
to  rub  the  contused  phrenological  developments,  lie  upeet  the  ciq)  of 
Alice,  bringing  a  fresh  deluge  upon  bis  devoted  neik  and  ahoulders.  Ute 
grimaces  and  contortiona  of  the  poor  fellow  under  this  triple  iuflictioD 
were  really  pitiful,  but  they  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  laugh 
at  his  expense  for  the  ensuing  balf-hour.  Ailhougbhe  took  itall  in  good 
part,  it  was  plainly  eindcnt  that  be  did  not  more  than  half  believe  in  the 
ffenmncna»  of  the  accident,  for  he  did  not  venture  to  be  very  wittv  again 
in  some  time  without  a  furtive  glance  at  the  two  girls,  to  see  if  their 
cups  were  freshly  full. 

We  reached  Grand  Haven  at  seven  o'cKxik,  whereupon  our  paasengeis 
repaired  to  tbo  dwelling  of  a  friend,  and  the  skipper  and  myself  to  the 
hotel,  to  sleep  off  Ibe  fatigues  of  the  night  and  prepare  for  the  coming 
ball,  which  was  a  glorious  affair,  and  will  no  doubt  be  long  remembered 
with  pleiusure  by  the  Terpsicborean  damsels  of  the  place.  Our  return  to 
White  I^ake  was,  however,  excessively  dull,  although  we  carried  a  full 
cargo  beside  our  passengers. 

At  this  place  wc  tmuled  out  our  craft  and  re-pain1ed  her.  Some  three 
weeks  after,  when  we  entered  the  port  of  Muskegon,  the  skipper's  grand- 
mother 'allowed'  that  The  Storm  was  a  '  nicer  machine' than  the  Little 
Nell ;  but  in  spite  of  our  assertions,  she  continued  to  asseverate  that  she 
'knew  that  ar  yaller  flj  the  minnit  she  sot  eyes  on  it,  and  she  reckmed 
Johnny  had  saved  it  when  be  swopped  boatfi,  out  o'  respec  to  his  gramma,' 

There  was  a  wedding  at  White  Lake  on  the  ensi '      ^   '  - 


TBI  iliipi!  ibois  M  Mtasn  prlH^ 
And  munlng  In  btrdr. 

TliU  ipaota  ■  mind  wuQd. 
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BOMB         GERMAN         SONGS. 


BT   &OVA.I.S    MA.OX.BOS. 


DEATH-BOUNDS. 

I.  SERENADE 

'  What  musie  wak«8  me  from  my  deep, 

So  pleasant  and  bo  light  i 
O  mother,  darling,  see  xvho  aings 
So  late  into  the  night' 

'  Naught  do  I  hear  or  see ;  then  sink 

Back  to  thy  damber  mild. 
None  brings  thee  now  a  serenade, 
poor  sick  little  child.' 

'  No,  't  is  not  earthly  musio  which 
So  fills  me  with  delight ; 
The  angels  call  me  wiUi  their  songs  — 

0  mother  dear,  good  night  I' 

n.  THE   OBGAM. 

'Hrgood  old  neighbor,  wake  once  more 

The  organ's  solemn  strain ; 
See  if  that  holy  melody 
Can  stir  my  neart  again.' 

The  sick  girl  prayed ;  the  old  man  played : 

So  played  he  ne'er  before ; 
Sopure,  so  elorions  that  he  knew 

His  own  old  strain  no  more.  • 

It  was  a  newer,  holier  swell ; 

He  saw,  not  unafraid,  - 
That  though  hb  hands  might  seek  the  keys, 

Tet  angel-fingers  played. 

IIL  TEB  TH&OSTLS. 

'  Bear  me  out  to  the  garden  bowers : 
111  rest  the  summer  long. 
If  once  more  'mid  the  clustering  flowers 

1  hear  the  throstle's  song.' 

They  brought  the  throstle  to  the  child. 

But  still  its  head  it  hung 
Silent  and  sad  within  the  cage^ 

But  not  a  note  it  sung. 

Then  lifts  the  child  an  earnest  look 

With  glances  that  implore : 
It  sinffs  —  her  eyes  flash  full  of  lights 

And  eloB6  for  eTennon;  Loawro  usx^uro. 


TOL.  ZLL 
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TRAT       LKAV 


R  very  well  once  coming  from  emu  of  tbe  halls  of  CoagrtM, 
after  having  listeoetl  attentively  to  a  dalial<.>  which  commeoced  on  the 
'  Annezation  of  Cuba,'  and  ended  on  '^^.^!6s.'  The  last  sp^aki>r,  a 
SeoaUtr  from  Kentucky,  had  entered  iat<j  u  JiscurHive  lecture  upon  the 
various  kinds  of  progress  going  on  upon  xYui  t'nue  of  the  earth,  and  soind 
of  his  ststemenU  had  made  a  lasting  ii-jij'riL'Haion  upon  me.  llis  oft- 
repeated  query, '  What  is  progress  t '  haunlid  my  eare,  mid  followed  me 
to  my  hotel;  and  as  I  entered  my  chacilit-r  in  the  evening  twilic'ht,  I 
flung  myself  in  an  arm-chair  before  the  bright  fire,  and  repeated  luoud: 

'  What  M  progress  t ' 

And  then  I  went  off  into  a  deep  reverie.  All  my  early  Hfe  flashed 
back  upon  my  mental  vision :  the  beautiful  scenes  of  my  young  child- 
hood; the  lender  care  of  my  gentle  motli.T — one  '  whose  womb  n8T«r 
bore  mo,  and  whose  breasts  never  gave  m.-  sii.:k,'  and  yet  whose  fostering 
love  rescued  me  from  an  untimely  grave,  ^iinl  strewed  the  aweett»t  bloa- 
Boms  of  affection  and  happiness  across  tny  p^lh ;  of  my  noble-hearted 
father,  with  his  glowing  genius,  and  his  ui]>  iim|ucrub!e  humor  ;  of  my 
dear  brother,  whose  death  flung  such  a  pall  ii]iiin  my  life ;  of  the  little 
rose-buds  that  sprung  up  beside  me,  and  u  liicb  the  angel  Death  broke 
from  their  parent  stem  ere  they  had  unfoMi'il,  kaviitg  iLat  stem  a  with- 
ered and  a  drooping  plant  'And  are  all  iIiu.'^l-  passed  away  t '  I  said, 
'and  is  Uiis  progreu?  These  gray  hairs  (,'iilbering  upon  my  brow; 
this  sadness  settling  upon  my  heart;  tlii$  tvi.-arinees  mtniding  itself 
upon  my  limbs :  is  this  'progress'!  If  it  be.  I  want  none  of  it,  I 
would  rather  be  the  dull  weed  that  rota  on  Lethe's  aliore.  Oh  for  my 
happy  boyhood  again!    Oh  for  a  draught  of  the  fountain  of  elenuJ 

'  You  may  have  it  if  you  wiU ! '  answennl  a  soft,  sweet  voicM  beside  me. 

I  looked  up  in  amazement,  for  I  had  sc!ir>  oly  known  that  I  had  spoken 
aloud.  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  absence  of  iianJ,  for  I  ought  to  have  re- 
membered that  there  was  no  privacy  in  A^^lahillgton  life,  and  no  security 
from  impertinent  intrusions,  except  by  bolted  doors. 

'Pardon  me,'  continued  my  viwlor,  'but  I  have  unintentionally  otbt- 
heard  your  soliloquy ;  and  I  repeat,  you  may  have  it  if  you  will.  It  ia 
at  my  command.  But  listen  to  me  first,  and  then  decide;  for  kaow, 
that  the  draught  once  quaffed,  its  effect  caiiiifit  bo  recalled,  and  tbe  youth 
you  long  after  will  be  yours  for  ever.  Tiii;i;  itself  will  grow  old ;  geaa- 
ration  after  generation  will  spring  np  arij\itid  you,  mature,  wither,  ami 
pass  away;  but  the  bloom  of  eternal  youth  will  he  upon  you,  and 
though  you  long  for  the  rest  of  death  if,  nrdenlly  as  the  lover  for  the 
affection  of  his  mistress,  it  will  not,  cannot  finw  to  you.  Will  you  have 
it  upon  these  terms)' 

He  stood  quietly  before  me,  awaiting  my  answer.  He  was  a  yotmg 
man,  apparently  not  over  twenty-five  years  old,  with  a  fine  manly  coun- 
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tenance,  in  the  bloom  of  health  and  yigor,  but  with  a  shade  oC  sorrow 
upon  his  brow. 

'  And  who  are  you,'  asked  I, '  that  offer  so  generouslj  so  rich  a  boon  f 
You  had  better  retain  it,'  I  added  incredulousty, '  that  you  may  preserve 
your  own  youth  and  manliness.* 

*  Alas ! '  he  said,  ^I  need  it  not  for  any  such  purpose.  I  hare  already 
tasted  its  waters,  and  I  can  never  put  aside  its  effects  until  the  end  of  aU 
things  is  at  hand.  More  than  two  centuries  have  already  passed  over 
my  head,  and  I  long  for  the  rest  of  the  grave ;  but  ah  I  its  shadows  come 
not  to  me.  As  wave  after  wave  of  the  human  ocean  has  rolled  up  with 
its  beauty  and  its  majesty,  with  its  tide  of  human  sympathy  and  mortal 
affection,  I  have  sought  to  linger  upon  its  summit,  but  it  has  glided  from 
beneath  me  and  passed  away,  leaving  me  to  repeat  the  same  effort  with 
each  succeeding  wave,  and  with  the  same  vain  result  I  have  no  one 
that  I  care  for ;  even  when  my  heart  din^s  to  some  fleeting  object,  it  is 
torn  quickly  from  its  hold,  leaving  that  neart  to  weep  teus  of  blood : 
the  sweet  consciousness  of  having  some  one  who  will  mourn  my  fate 
^when  I  die,  is  not  for  me.  I  have  no  hope ;  and  even  the  excitement  of 
fear  is  denied  to  me.  Oh  cursed  hour,  when  I  quaffed  the  waters  of  that 
li^&-giving  fountain !  when  I  nut  an  end  to  all  human  sympathy,  and  left 
myself  an  isolated  wretch,  with  this  mockery  of  perpetud  bloom  upon 
my  cheek,  and  this  reality  of  perpetual  sorrow  upon  my  heart  1 ' 

*'  But  who  are  you,  and  how  <ud  you  obtain  it  t  and  how  is  it,  that 
while  you  have  been  unable  to  give  it  to  those  you  loved,  you  now  ofier 
it  to  a  mere  stranger  ? ' 

'  Listen  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  you.    I  was  bom But  there  is  the 

sound  of  your  supper-gong :  I  will  teU  you  hereafter.' 

There  was  the  sound  of  the  gong,  sure  enough,  but  where  was  the 
man?  I  looked  about  in  vain  for  him,  but  either  he  had  vanished 
quickly,  or  he  was  but  the  creature  of  my  dreams.  QuUn  aabe  f  If 
he  were  bon>  of  that  deep  reverie,  his  paternity  must  be  traced  either  to 
that  Kentucky  senator,  with  his  oft-repeated  query,  or  to  the  soft  and 
wooing  influences  of  that  luxurious  chair,  and  mat  cheerful  Are.  Again 
I  say,  Quien  sabe  f  But  he  was  gone,  and  he  came  no  more,  although, 
half-doubtingly,  half-lauehingly,  I  waited  for  him  in  the  dim  twihgnU 
And  again  a  deep  reverie  came  upon  me,  but  this  time  it  was  the  sober, 
second  thought  (n  practical  reason. 

'  And  thu  is  *  progress,'  I  said :  '  to  walk  humbly  and  cheerfully  in  the 
path  of  God's  providence ;  to  scatter  the  blessings  which  He  puts  within 
our  hands  to  the  poor  and  wounded  Hb  has  placed  around  us ;  to  drop 
the  tear  upon  the  blossom  which  Hb  plucks  from  our  bosom :  the  tear  of 
sorrow  for  our  deep  affliction ;  the  tear  of  hope  and  joy  for  the  blessed 
assurance  that  it  is  transplanted  to  a  lovelier  bower,  where  it  will  continue 
to  unfold  in  an  eternal  sunshine ;  to  scan  the  map  of  Hie  which  Hife  has 
spread  before  us,  and  to  teach  to  our  fellow-mortals  the  many  brilliant 
lessons  we  may  learn,  if  we  will ;  to  continue  to  develope  our  faculties 
and  our  usefulness,  with  our  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  a  bri^ter  land ;  and 
then,  when  Time  steals  from  us  our  energies  and  our  wisdom,  to  let  our 
soul's  progress  still  be  upward,  until  death  releases  it  from  its  fleshly 
iabemacle^  leaving  it  to  aoar  to  that  leafan  jdiere  only  the  lonanina  ii 
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perpetual  j'outh  bu1jbl«A  uji,  nnd  wIi«ro  tlie '  spiritual  body '  ehall  (.■ontinue 
to 'progress' tiiroiigli  the  emiIes8cj'cle8ofelemily,gaUiering new  strength 
and  new  beautj  on  its  onward  nurch. 


FxRBApa  there  is  no  part  of  the  earth  where  mora  ludiorous  sceneB  t^ke 
place  than  in  Wwbington.  The  gathering  together  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  the  varied  interests,  nnd  the  numberleea  ctiiimania, 
nil  help  to  form  grotesque  inddenta,  which,  if  they  could  be  skilfully 
combined  by  a  uj»s(er  hand,  would  create  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death. 
Haviujj  Tii^ith.T  l!i.i  tiiiiL-  nor  i!l«  ability,  I  will  uuly  nii-'Tifii.n  one.  There 
ia  in  the  Senate  a  ^utlcman  of  diatinguished  talent,  of  fine  peiaooal 
appearance,  and  of  inimitable  wit.  On  one  windy  moraine,  he  was 
wending  bis  way  through  a  by-fltreet,  when  a  gust  blew  off  his  haL  It 
had  scarcely  touched  the  ground  before  a  huge  Newfoundland  dog 
pounced  upon  it,  and  ran  away,  bearing  it  as  a  trophy.  The  aenator, 
unwilling  to  part  so  summarily  with  his  new  beaver,  pursued  the  felon, 
and  the  scene  became  highly  exdting  to  the  people  ol  the  metropdi^ 
who,  delighted  with  any  incident  that  could  |pve  amusement,  were  thrown 
into  perfect  ecstasies  of  joy  at  seeing  the  race  between  the  dog  and  tha 
senator ;  the  one  plunging  at  his  utmost  speed,  with  the  hat  between 
his  teeth,  and  the  other,  his  long  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  and  his 
Btentorian  voice  raakiDg  the  air  discordant  with  a  multitude  ctf  fierce 
entreaties  and  impressive  threata,  pursuing  with  frantic  strides  the  ca^iff 
quadruped.  Finding  that  his  biped  antagonist  was  gaining  upon  him, 
Uie  thief  fled  into  an  open  door,  and  in  too  went  his  puiauer.  The  doe 
dashed  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  up  dashed  the  senator.  The  dog  fied 
into  a  chamber,  and  there  too  ran  the  avenger ;  and  there  they  both 
encountered  a  beautiful  girl,  who  was  just  robing  herself  at  her  ntoming 
toilette,  and  who  was  scarcely  in  a  condition  to  receive  so  nnezpeoted  a 
visit    ' 

'  What  do  you  want,  you  wretch ) '  said  the  Udy,  with  flashing  cya 
and  indignant  scowl,  to  me  senator. 

'My  hat  I'  answered  the  somewhat  afinghted  but  still  determined 
intruder  ;  '  my  hat,  which  your  rascally  dog  has  stolen  from  me  I ' 

*I  believe  that  dog  is  Satan  I '  muttered  the  lady ;  and  then  fiero^ 
added  to  the  dog:  'Give  him  his  hat,  Sirl'  which  the  quadruped 
instantly  obeyed.  '  And  now  be  off  with  you,  you  pack  of  fiends  ! '  (to 
the  dog  and  to  the  senator ;)  and  rushing  at  them,  they  both  fled  down 
the  stairs  in  congenial  terror,  forgetting  in  their  present  panic  their  fw- 
mer  difference.  The  crowd  in  the  street  received  them  with  thre* 
hearty  cheers,  and  the  honored  representative  of  a  noble  State  went 
home  with  his  rescued  chapeau  in  his  hand,  (to  guard  agtunst  a  repeti- 
tion  of  the  direful  occurrence,)  but  with  a  more  humble  and  subdued 
spirit  than  ever  before  had  throbbed  within  his  bosom. 

*  I  have  learned  a  lesson,'  he  said,  when  he  had  reached  home,  and 
wiped  his  brow ;  '  two,  I  may  say.  One  is,  to  hold  on  to  my  hat  of  m 
windy  day ;  the  other,  and  more  important,  is,  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  rush  into  a  room  where  a  lady  is  dressing ;  for  of  all  the  fierce 
Tolcauoea  that  Nature  ever  produced,  the  most  terrific  is  an  angry  womea.I 
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Why,  Tadded  he,  with  an  imprestdve  gesture,  and  a  slightly-fiubdued  ex- 
pletive,) there  was  lightning  sufficient  in  that  girl's  eyes  to  have  furnished 
the  material  for  a  dozen  tropical  storms,  and  enough  left  over  for  a  bril- 
liant aurora-borealis  I ' 

But  the  story  lacks  the  mingled  tone  of  fun  and  of  terror  which  the 
hero  gives  it,  and  which  is  so  provocative  of  mirth,  that  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  lamented  statesmen  of  our  land,  whenever  he  heard  it, 
or  it  came  hack  to  his  recollection,  would  give  way  to  uncontrollable 
laughter,  even  when  the  heavy  hand  of  disease  had  grasped  his  form — a 
grasp  that  was  never  relaxed  until  the  victim  slept  in  death ! 

WagkmglOH  Citf,  Dtumher  S8, 1851. 
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FioM  what  hiffh  resion  hast  thou  come,  O  Wind  I 
Tlioa  hast  buca  climinMs  upon  thy  breath  f 
Haat  Idflsed  an  iceberg  on  uie  seaa^  or  slept 
An  hour  upon  some  mountain's  brow,  where  dwell 
Perpetual  snows  f    What  reeion  gave  thee  birth  f 
The  topmost  peak  of  Andes  7  or  of  Alps! 
Or  farther  east»  Himalaya,  upon 
Whose  loftiest  height  no  living  thing  can  move^ 
Where  but  to  be  were  instant  death  to  man. 
Such  constant  cold  is  ever  reigning  Iheref 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  the  many  things 
That  thou  hast  met  in  wandering  over  &rth  f 
The  wonders  of  the  mountains  f  —  of  the  seas^ 
Or  deserts  wide  f — for  thou  hast  seen  them  all. 
And  paused  to  sun  thyself  in  pleasant  vales. 

• 

Where  dost  thou  sleep,  O  Wind  I  on  summer  nooni^ 

When  not  a  motion  of  thy  breath  is  visible  f 

When  aspens  quiver  not ;  when  in  the  field 

Not  one  rye^talk  doth  bow  its  head  to  thee^ 

Nor  blade  of  grass  f    When  o'er  the  quiet  lake 

No  ripple  moves,  or  shade  of  passins  clouds. 

Dost  thou  as  summer  flowers  enjoy  tne  sun. 

And  like  a  god,  art  sleeping  on  some  hill  f 

Canst  thou  proDiUated  be  uj  gifts 

Of  human  hanas  f    Was  it  for  this  they  raised, 

In  andent  Greece,  a  temple  to  the  Winds! 

Lol  thou  of  all  the  thinn^  to  which  mankind 

In  ages  past  have  bowe{  wert  worthiest 

Of  love,  and  praise,  aad  offerings  from  their  hands  1 

For  thou  alone  art -typical  of  Oon^ 

Invisible,  omnipotent  in  mighty 

And  movest  over  land  and  sea  as  once 

The  Spirit  of  the  Loan  moved  o'er  the  deepw 

Lol  thine  the  sift  is  of  perpetual  youth ; 

Nor  art  tlioa  oidor  now  than  when  thou  play'dst 
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Or  VaaeA  the  rjicek  of  Evi  In  I'KradUi. 

How  frolinome  art  IJ 

Thea  t^nii  eunilKa  lieneK  in  U  „  ,. 

Apd  tlion  duct  Und  upon  her  >11  the  waj. 
Blowing  the  banting  bud*  to  t«lid«r  le»T«% 
And  from  the  ocean  warei  npon  thr  wil^ 
llioii  beir«at  wal^r  for  tiie  monatam  rlH^ 


At  midnight,  bending  o'sr  a  dying  friend ; 
Or  those  some  mother  shedi  upon  the  grave 
Where  but  a  month  ago  the^  laid  her  ion ; 
And  tear*  that  maiden*  weep  on  moon-ligfat  eres 
O'er  talea  of  high  romance,  or  faiiy-Iaod, 
For  Uha's  sake,  or  for  some  prince  forlorn. 
Left  desolate  within  a  tower,  where  all 
Kight  I 
Loudd 


Brings  from  the  boum  o[  the  dark-br4W«d  Sight 
Thou  art  oo  Momef,  for  thou  galhemt  up 
The  tears  that  fall  from  off  the  poor  mana  licU, 
And  from  the  riah,  and  hugest  them  aide  bf  aiae, 
Within  the  golden  bow.    Tlou  art  a  friend 
Unto  the  Borrowful  aj  well  a«  gay. 
And  pUyett  with  the  hair  of  her  who  aita 


That  twines  the  jesaamine  'round  her  palaoa  door. 

Thou  art  alike  unmeroifiil :  ant« 

The  dcBt  of  liin^  of  conqaeror,  or  aalnt. 

Of  benuty'i  magic  form  that  ruled  men'*  heartt, 

Ab  lo  the  vileat  Elhiop'a,  that  bowed 

Uia  knee  in  servitude :  thou  sweepett  them 

As  one  aerosi  the  mntinente  and  sea. 

And  giv'st  Ihem  to  the  mighti  wood^ 

The  lovely  flowers,  or  to  Uie  loatliaome  weed^ 

Unmindful  whence  the  source  from  whteh  thej  cam& 

Sometimea  thou  moveet  over  earth,  so  light 

Of  foot,  so  lingutdly,  thou  couldst  not  break 

The  iTnalleet  spider  thread.    But  other  times 

Thou  hast  a  eiant'a  strength,  to  bend  the  oak 

Ae  one  would  bend  a  bow  ;  or  else  in  wrath 

To  toss  great  shipa  upon  the  sharp-edged  rock*. 


Through  woods  of  pine  upon  the  mountain's  Md^ 
As  when  in  Hindostan  through  jungles  leaps 
The  lioD  on  bis  prey. 
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I've  seen  thee  springing  up,  a  harbinger 

Of  change,  a  bringer  of  soft  dewy  showers,  • 

As  thou  of  yore  didst  bring  to  Israel, 

In  times  of  great  distress  and  scorching  heat. 

When  from  the  mountain-brow  Eujah  saw 

Upon  the  far  horizon,  guided  by 

Thy  power,  a  cloud  that  seemea  no  larger  than 

A  hand  when  first  it  came  in  sight,  but  which 

Rolled  up  the  sky,  and  freshened  all  the  land. 

God  roaketh  thee  His  instrument,*  and  thine  the  task, 

from  century  to  century,  to  blow 

Thy  arid  breath  'round  Babylonian  plains. 

And  Nineveh,  and  great  Persepolis^ 

And  ancient  IVre;  so  that  no  liying  man 

Doth  dwell  where  once  those  famous  cities  stood. 

Save  when  some  wandering  Arab  spreads  his  tent 

To  pass  tiie  night,  and  at  the  coming  dawn 

Resumes  his  journey  through  the  wilderness. 

So  thou  dost  work  a  curse  on  Egypt's  lands: 

As  when  in  days  of  old  upon  thy  wings 

The  locusts  came,  consuming  every  herb. 

And  fruitful  tree,  and  flower,  and  opening  bud. 

From  year  to  year  thou  sweepest  now  o'er  her 

Destroying  sands ;  her  richest  soils  become 

A  waste.    In  time  the  wilderness  will  spread 

From  broad  Atlantic  to  Pacific's  coast, 

A  desert  now,  inhabited  by  sands  alone ; 

And  they  who  travel  there  will  search  in  vain 

For  sight  of  tomb,  or  monumental  work. 

The  Pyramids  and  Sphinx,  half  buried  now. 

Will  crumble  down :  no  token  left  to  tell 

Where  Cusops  built  his  tomb.    Thus  buried  lie 

The  famous  cities  of  her  ancient  state, 

Memphis,  and  Thebes,  where  miehty  temples  stood, 

That  held  the  records  of  the  elder  world, 

Creation,  and  the  deluges  of  Earth, 

Wherein  the  priests  mvsterious  rites  performed. 

And  taught  their  neophytes  an  inner  sense 

To  such  belief  as  ruled  the  populace. 

Amid  their  streets  long  rows  of  sphinxes  stood, 

And  alabaster  obelisks,  whereon 

Recording  hieroglyphics  were  engraved. 

Yet  naught  is  left  to  tell  where  once  they  stood, 

Save  when  some  ib*ab  digging  through  the  sand 

Strikes  on  a  temple  roof,  and  mining  down. 

Clears  for  himself  a  subterranean  home. 

And  in  the  great  Saharan  desert  wide, 
Thine  is  the  power  to  stir  the  dread  simoom 
That  bnnes  at  sad  whiles  whole  caravans 
Of  pilgrims  that  on  yearly  journeys  go. 
From  Barbary  unto  the  Prophet's  tomb ; 
Or  merchantmen,  that  on  their  camels  bring 
From  Araby  the  Blest  their  stores  of  myrrh. 
Frankincense,  and  other  the  like  costly  gifts 
Or  precious  relics  as  the  Turkish  lords 
Of  Tunis  or  of  Tripolis  may  buy. 
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faults  in  ^nmltsats: 


Fracen  otobt,  iTAR  sra  umbunbt — 'Tho  good  opinion  of  a  lady 
was  never  valueleas.'  This  siiyiug,  0  reader,  is  worth  remembering  I 
It  would  bHve  been  well  for  tbe  Uerk  vok  FlOtz  hod  ho  not  forgotten  iL 

The  Uerr  von  Pl5t2l — It  may  be,  0  reader,  that  thou  knowest  not 
Lis  name  I  For  many  tliere  be,  of  high  and  low  degree,  whom  I  have 
met  walkJDg  to  and  fro  orer  this  green  and  beautiful  earth,  who  knew 
not  the  Herr  von  Ploetjs;  yea,  and  went  down  to  their  graves  aa  only 
the  good  go,  under  rose-wood  ooimterpanes,  with  the  dale  on  silver  ooSBn- 
plat«a,  who  had  passed  their  allotted  spans  in  gentle,  child-like  ignorance 
of  such  an  individual.  But  among  the  number  I  cannot  include  many 
of  the  residents  in  tho  city  of  Munich  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
for^-seven,  for  they  were  all,  as  things  went,  pretty  generally  acquainted 
with  him,  and  knew  that  he  corresponded  for  the  AUgewuint  Zeilvnff,  of 
Augsburg,  chronicling  in  that  great  German  journal  much  of  the  social 
em^l-beer,  literary  large  turnips,  and  political  small  potatoes  of  the  day. 

He  was  short  in  ataturc,  peaceable  of  disposition,  extremely  fat,  and 
greatly  beloved.  And  I  rejoice  ammringly  when  1  reflect  that  he  actually 
ate,  drank,  wrote,  waddled  about,  lived,  moved,  and  had  his  being  in. 
Munich.  For  had  I  proceeded  to  accumtely  describe  him,  you  woiJd 
have  called  me  a  plagiarist  from  Cen'autes,  and  accused  me  of  reauireo- 
tionizing  Ssncho  Fanza. 

Now  it  CAme  to  pass,  tliat  in  those  days  Lola  Montez  arose,  and  was 
sent  unto  Munich,  not  of  her  own  will,  but  to  work  out  that  of  Destiny. 
And  when  Von  I'loetz  had  heard  thia,  he  mended  his  pen — though  not 
his  manners — and  exclaiming: 

'  E«  IBT  iar  coldMh  iDIiirlbllig  MW, 

imAa  down  the  following  item  of  news  for  the  paper,  whidi  was  duly 

Eublished  and  eventuaily  paid  for.  [And  Iiia  pen  tromblod  with  delight, 
ti  soul  thrilled  with  rnplure,  his  eyes  expanded  with  joy,  and  his  nulee 
went  pit-a-pat  with  pleasure  at  bemg  the  first  to  communicate  the  mtel- 
ligeneeO 

To-dai/  TUB  Korowoua  Lola  Montm  has  arrived  in  Mvnith  !' 
Unfortunate  Von  Ploetz  1     Belter  for  thee  had  it  been  hadst  thou  nenr 
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learned  to  write !  Better,  far  better,  hadst  thou  never  become  a  corre- 
spondent !    But  best,  &r  best,  hadst  thou  remembered  the  Italian  rhyme : 

*  P«Wa ptect  a$eeU»  asuu,  §  mom  faltirail* 

Hs  that  hmn  mudi,  nor  reportt  it  at  all, 

Shall  be  weloomed  m  parlor,  in  kitchen  and  halL 

'Mom  rose  and  fell'  upon  the  city  of  Muiiich.  Buds  ripened  into 
flowers,  and  flowers  to  fruit  Minutes  expanded  into  hours,  while  hours 
elongated  into  days,  and  all  swam  forth  on  the  chequered  tide  of  Time 
into  the  miscellaneous  chaos  of  Eternity.  With  the  flood  swam  Lola, 
and  a  yery  ffood  swim  she  made  of  it,  too,  in  the  good  CTaces  of  King 
Ludwig.  She  put  no  faith  in  that  wicked  verse  of  Ovid's ;  that  verse 
which,  like  so  many  others,  only  tends  to  give  a  bad  opinion  of  human 
nature,  and  harden  hearts  naturally  gentle  and  confiding : 

*  T»rp4  tnuT  miles,  imrps  ttnilis  mrntr^ 

Which  means  that  an  ^M  soger^  is  a  hard  case,  and  that  the  friendly 
regards  of  an  old  gentleman  ar  n't  worth  having.  *'  Nay,'  said  she,  (or 
might  have  said,)  speaking  in  one  of  he(  numerous  native  languages : 

'  JMm  ««/«  9UJ0  qu§  w  k«mrt 
Qm*  flan  f««  wu  astombf! 

It  is  better  to  be  the  privy-counseUor  of  a  good  old  king,  than  be  loved 
by  some  young  fool  who  would  abuse  me !  (A  literal  translation :  and 
where,  think  ye,  did  I  learn  the  original  ?) 

Now,  among  Herr  von  Pldtz's  peculiarities,  the  most  peculiar  was  that 
of  being  ein  guter  GeselUchafter ;  which  means,  'good  company'  and  at 
first-rate  diner-out.  For  his  sood-nature  was  incredible,  his  appetita  in- 
vincible, his  thirst  unquenchi^le,  and  his  budget  of  odds  and  ends  inex- 
haustible. Nor  was  he  without  talent,  having  written '  Der  Verwuiuckene 
Prim^  or '  The  Enchanted  Prince,'  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  popular- 
modem  German  romantic  comedies.  Every  body  knew  Ploetz,  he  dined, 
every  where ;  Count  Seinsheim  patronized  him,  all  the  world  invited  him. . 
Had  he  lived  one  hundred  years  ago,  he  would  have  made  a  flourishing/ 
French  abb^. 

O  thou  unfortunate  Ploetz !  how  gladly  would  I  turn  aside  the  fearful* 
decree  of  Fate  which  I  even  now  perceive  hanging  like  a  thunderboltt 
over  thy  devoted  head  I  How  gladly  would  I  annm  the  past,  and  thus^ 
prevent  the  future  catastrophe  whither  my  pen  even  now  tends.  But  it 
may  not  be!  Solemnly,  darkly,  deeply,  sternly,  irrevocably,  like  the- 
aw^l  Destiny  of  the  ancient  Greek  drama,  it  comes  rolling  on,  .over- 
whelming in  Its  majesty  I  tremendous  in  its  power  1 1 — ths  Rbvsnqk  or - 
Lola  Montez  ! !  I 

Quickly  and  briskly,  Louis  the  Poetrking  rushed  through  the  streets^ 
of  his  German  Athens.  His  coat,  restrained  only  by  the  upper  button^, 
streamed  horizontally  behind  him ;  and  so  rapid  was  his  pace,  that  had 
a  voliune  of  his  own  poems  been  placed  on  those  skirts,  it  would  not  have^ 
fjEdlen  ofll  Bob,  bob,  bob  went  his  head,  right  and  left,  to  the  passing; 
salutations  of  his  subjects ;  while  his  great  eyes  glared  like  those  of  Mel- 
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moth  the  Wanderer  on  all  counterveniog  objects.  Among  lh«se  objeoU 
was  the  llerr  ron  Ploetz.  Tvinting  around  his  head,  and  with  tliat  im- 
petuous rapidity  which  disunguisheU  hia  regal  stifle  of  address  from  that 
of  other  mortak,  the  monBrch  endaimed  : 

'Good  Jay, Ilerr  von  Ploetz;  call  on  Lola;  take  dinner;  Counters  of 
Landsfcldt;  adieu  I' 

And  witJi  the  last  word,  be  was  already  a  hundre<l  furlongs  distant. 

Was  it  A  dream  ?  Could  it  tw  true )  Was  it  somo  subjective  imagio- 
ing,  developed  from  the  transoendental  depths  of  his  German  '  moral  con- 
sciousness'1  Was  he  verhtxl,  or  bewitched!  Was  he  J}er  Vervun- 
icluae  Ptottsi,  and,  like  his  own  princely  hero,  enchanted !  Lota !  soupl 
wine  I  roast  and  boiled  I  the  king  1  And  yet  it  must  be  true  !  Hert 
was  the  Ludwig's-atrasse,  thtn  was  the  Opera-house.  Over  the  way  was 
Kaiser's  book-store,  and  in  (he  door-way  ue  eould  even  perceive  Meislcr 
Karl  looking  on.  And  &r,  far  in  the  distanee,  vnuishiug  as  he  vent,  was 
the  figure  of  His  Majesty,  Ladwig  der  Aetthetiker  ! 

lu&tu&ted  Ploetz  I  what  demon  was  it  that  then  whis[>ered  iu  thine 
ear:  ^Ool  ^ein  ffule»  Mahl  iit  henkmtuitrth^ — a  good  dinner  is  worth 
-a  halt«r,'  And  with  Lola,  toa  What  dishes — save,  indeed,  chafing 
dishes — couldst  thou  expect  of  hert  Hadst  thou  never  heud  the 
'  couplet : 


'Ori^didst  thou  hope,  with  tliat  smooth  tongue  of  thine,  to  come  it  over 
Lola,  eause  her  to  forget  the  '  notorious,'  and  blind  her  completely  I     Ah, 

■  Ploetz  1  Ploeu! 


Uii*t  Ilia  rlgbl  tti\j,  I  wcU  bellsir. 

Yes,  rtoetiL  went — and  dined.  And  many  days  rolled  over  ttits  great 
dumpling  which  men  call  the  world,  and  each  said  in  silver  tones  to  its 
Miecessor :  '  1  have  seen  Ploeta  calling  on  the  Countess  1'     Ji'vtty  day  I 

■'iHe  who  would  pass  for  something,  should  call  seldom.'  Believe  me 
when  I  say,  that  hospitaUlj  should  never  be  too  severely  taxed,  for  't  is  ill 
work  to  over-drive  a  willing  horse ;  and  '  never  be  a  guest  for  more  than 
nine,  or  leM  than  three  days.'  Alas  1  the  only  philosophical  rcfteution 
whieb  occurred  to  Ploetz  was,  that  while  the  pot  boils  friendship  blooniSi. 
And  now  a  dark,  wild  change  steals  o'er  the  fah  lRndsca])e  of  the  Herr 
von  Ploetzian  vision.  The  sun  of  Lola's  fiivor  still  gilds  with  fliishing 
refulgence  the  plate  and  china,  hut  tliere  is  in  its  radiance  a  touch  of  fire 
infernal.  How  transient  is  earthly  happiness,  and  with  what  remariutble 
deitcrity  does  the  pea  of  prosperity  vanish  beneiilh  the  thimble  of  destiny  I 
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'For  there's  no  trustin'  these  here  princes,'  as  the  London  tailor  said 
when  he  sent  the  bill  with  the  pants  to  Louis  Napqleon.  Their  love  and 
their  good-will,  and  their  'inwites'  out  to  dine,  are  all  yariableness  and 
the  shadow  of  turning. 

*  PmixcBt'  ikTor,  April  weather, 
Lidies*  loTCu  a  floatiDg  feather. 
Luck  at  eardii  or  game  with  dtee, 
Ever  alter  In  a  trice.'  * 

Yet  once  again,  and  Ploetz  was  invited  to  sup  with  Marie,  Lola  Montes, 
Countess  of  Landsfeidt  Never  had  he  been  in  better  appetite;  never 
had  the  dishes  been  so  good,  the  wines  so  delicate,  the  weatner  so  agree- 
able, or  the  lady  so  fiEtscinating.  And  Ploetz  ate.  Ate  like  a  ploughman, 
ate  like  a  dragon,  ate  like  the  devil.  And  still  Lola  with  fine-drawn 
fascination  led  him  on,  provoking  and  titillating  at  eveiy  instant  ia& 
ready  appetite  with  new  dainties.    At  last 

Changing  her  mien  into  the  vindictive  passion  of  a  veritable  fiend  incar- 
nate, and  smiling  as  only  a  fiend  or  a  woman  can  smile  when  an  old 
enemy  has  been  remarkably  well  taken  in,  Lola  glided  up  to  Herr  von 
Ploetz,  and  spreading  before  his  astonished  eyes  an  old  newspaper,  said : 

'Read  that!' 

Ploetz  read — read  the  paragraph  which  our  readers  have  also  perused, 
announcing  the  arrival  in  Bavaria  of  '  (kt  notorious  Lola  Montez,'  Need 
we  describe  his  feelings  f  Need  we  describe  the  hurried  and  fluent  apolo- 
gies which,  with  the  tact  of  an  old  diner-out,  he  so  readily  poured  forth  ? 
With  three  words  Lola  stopped  them  all,  exclaiming : 

'  You  are  poisoned  1 ' 

*  What  I '  gasped  Herr  von  Ploetz,  'p-p-poitonid  !  * 

*  Yes,'  replied  Lola  ferociously,  *  poisoned  with  every  thing.  Arsenic ; 
hydrocyanic,  crotonic,  and  oxalic  acids;  belladonna  and  stramonium; 
laudanum,  sour-krout,  and  lager-bier,  with  all  other  deadly  articles  known 
to  modem  chemistry,  are  at  present  struggling  for  mastery  in  your  wretched 
frame.  And  now — ha!  ha!  ha!  ho!  no!  ho! — I  am  revenged!  Die, 
wretch,  rfttf/' 

Without  a  word,  the  hapless  Ploetz  sank  back  upon  the  sofa.  Up- 
gurgled  from  his  throat  one  fearful  sound : 

*  Gu^  gUy  goo,  oo,  oo,  guggle^  uggU — ooh  I'  Ploetz  thought  that  it 
was  his  own  death-rattle  — 

But  it  was  n't  I 

Let  me  draw  a  charitable  veil  over  the  fearful  sight  which  followed. 
A  dreadful  thunder-storm,  which  arose  at  this  instant,  lent  a  dire  horror 
to  the  scene.  Need  I  describe  the  wrath  and  imprecations  of  Lola,  the 
awfiil  roar  of  the  thunder,  the  pattering  of  the  rain,  and  the  dying/ 
groans  of  the  poor  Von  Ploetz?  For  the  groans  did  indeed  die,  one  by 
one — as  groans  usually  do.  But  Ploetz  lived,  after  enduring  an  immor- 
tal agony  for  about  two  hours.  For  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  Lola, 
moved  with  compassion,  graciously  granted  lum  a  little  milk  and  spme 
warm  water. 

O  reader  I  if  it  was  necessary  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  two  hours'  agony 
of  Ploetz,  what  sort  of  double-quilted  drapery  should  we  now  cast  over 

*  Dai  Lallbitbuob,  chapter  ir. 
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the  emetical  scene  which  foUowed  ?  Suffice  it  to  saj,  that  Floets  lired; 
lived  to  rid  his  system  of  that  enormous  quantity  of  poisons  with  which 
he  had  not  been  doe^ ;  lived  to  write  new  letters  and  eat  new  dinnen; 
lived,  I  trust,  to  learn  that,  right  or  wrong,  women  should  only  be  well 
spoken  of;  lived,  in  fine,  to  suggest  by  his  story  the  following  moral, 
written  lang  syne  by  great  Saint  Augustine : 

*  Crede  mihiy  n  totum  ecelum  esset  papyrus,  et  totum  mare  airasnenimmf 
et  omnes  atella  penncB,  et  omnes  angeli  scribentes,  non  pouetU  de9criben 
astutiam  mulierum,^  *  Believe  me,  that  if  all  the  heaven  was  paper,  and 
all  the  sea  ink,  all  the  stars  pens,  and  all  the  angels  scribes,  toej  could 
not  describe  the  craftiness  of  women/ 

And  as  it  is  usual,  reader,  to  conclude  tragic  entertainments  with  a 
farce,  let  us  wind  up  this  narration  with  a  merry  pasquinade,  which  was 
found  one  morning  attached  to  the  door  of  the  palace  of  tiie  King  of 
Bavaria : 

*Uii  jour  Lola, 
B«l  oliMii,  t'eoToU 
Vera  on  pm  cheri  de  Loyola. 
sue  trouva  14 


Un  roi  po^te,  et  puts  le  calola, 
Et  de  cweaM  reecabla. 


*Da  rol  U  t^le  te  troobU: 

II  lAible  Lola 
Den  on  bean  fUbala 
Dei  Utreii  dee  b\|ouz— en  veoz  tn?— toe  ToUil 

*  Le  miniature  t'eMemMa, 

Et  Tonlnt  rhiMfir  Lola, 
Mate  c*eit  lui  on'on  eidla. 
LaooorMla: 

*Le  bomgeoU  beogla; 
On  aiflla  Lola  ; 
Onpenifllaleroi,hol4!  — Ilalgrt  oda, 
Lola  est  tonjoon  U, 
Etpois,  Toilal 
Vire  le  rot,  Lola,  et  Loyola!* 


So  much,  0  reader  I  for  my  story — so  much  for  the  song. 


In  Unnicb  first  I  beard  tho  tale. 
And  afterward  flnom  Lola  Month  : 

I  tell  yon  ibis  that  yon  may  know 
I  got  it  fh>m  tbe  rtma  fomUt, 


QUAINT        LINES. 


BT     TUOICAS    WAT80».-. 


Whsk  will  the  fountain  of  my  tean  be  dxy? 

When  will  nij  sighs  be  spent? 
When  will  desire  agree  to  let  me  die? 

When  wUl  thy  heart  relent? 

It  U  not  for  my  llfo  I  pleed. 

Since  death  the  way  to  reet  doth  lead; 

Bnv  stoy  for  thr  consent, 

Leat  thoa  be  diBcooMiL 


For  if  myself  without  thy  leaye  I  kllL 

My  gboet  will  never  reet; 
So  hath  it  sworn  to  work  thine  onW  wUL 

And  holds  that  erer  best. 

For  since  it  only  lires  by  thee^ 
Good  reason  thonibe  ruler  be: 
Ttmi  give  me  leare  to  die, 
And  now  thy  power  thereby. 
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THE   DEATH   OF   DANIEL   WEBSTER 


B  T       It  A  ft  T 


A  OEiAT  soul  passing  I  —  earth  is  weeping, 

Angels  with  joy  await ; 
To  them  it  is  not  death,  bnt  sleeping, 

Opening  the  golden  gate  1 

An  eye  of  mesmerie  power  is  elosing ; 

Rapt  senates  may  not  wait 
For  the  majestic  form,  repodng 

In  earth's  most  mighty  state. 

The  GoD-like  mind  imtirtng. 

In  its  onward,  upward  path, 
Will  cease  not  its  aspiring 

In  the  light  of  perfect  Caith. 

A  nation's  brightest  star  is  setting 

In  light  serenely  fair, 
Gray's  Eles]^  his  last  thoughts  asking; 

Then  seeking  God  in  prayer. 

A  sable  veil  is  gently  flowing 

Upon  a  Nation's  heart: 
From  a  rare  gift  of  God's  bestowing 

They  're  cidled  upon  to  part 

A  mighty  intellect  is  fading 

Away  firom  mortal  sights 
A  giant  mind  is  shading 

From  us  its  gorgeous,  light 

The  vital  spark,  in  its  ascending 

Hath  Bouffht  its  fountain-head; 
A  fflorious  light  it  still  is  lending 

To  dust  that  else  were  dead. 

He  '  liyes  1 '  we  feel  the  strong  pulsations 

Of  his  inward  life  and  light ; 
He  'liyes I '  and  unto  future  nations^ 

For  him  there  is  no  night 

With  his  senatorial  robes  wrapped  round  him, 
We  gaze  upon  the  massive  brow, 

Whose  diadem  of  thought  hath  crowned  him 
Immortal,  even  now  I 

T  is  fit,  when  autumn  leaves  are  falling 

And  autumn  skies  are  gray, 
That  with  the  voice  of  Nature  callingi 

The  '  Goo-like '  pass  away. 
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A     TRIP     TO     THE     VIRGINIA     SPRINGS. 


'Shall  we  go  to  the  Blue  Sulphur!' 

'  Oh  no,'  said  the  iDTalids,  one  of  vrhom  hod  been  tliero  on  a  formgx 
trip.  '  It  is  a  beautifu]  spot,  with  the  blue  flowem  around  the  founti 
knd  they  live  there  deligbtlullj'  —  such  pastry  and  good  thiogs  !  Bat  it 
is  a  long  ride,  and  somctvhnt  out  of  our  way.  Let  ns  turn  our  hat 
homewatd/ 

So  we  entered  the  stage  ;  and,  going  first  to  Union,  turned  off  from 
tha  '  pike '  and  started  for  the  Sweet  Surui^,  distant  from  tike  S.tlt  twenty- 
two  miles.  The  road  is  rather  rough,  but  there  ia  some  varietx  on  the 
route,  and  the  small  mills  and  manu&ctories  have  an  air  of  Yankee  thrift 
about  them,  especially  a  blacksmith's  shop  whoso  bellows  is  made  to  work 
by  means  of  a  watet'wheel  of  his  own  construction. 

You  first  come  to  the  Sweet  Springs,  and  a  mile  fiutber,  on  (Ike  road 
to  the  Wliito  Sulphur,  to  the  Ited  Sweet  Tiie  former  is  an  otd-estaI>- 
liahed  place  of  resort ;  the  latter  has  been  but  recently  brought  into  no- 
tice. They  are  both  situated  oa  the  borders  of  the  »ame  stream,  which 
tueandets  through  a  beautiful,  romantic  valley,  and  forms  a  number  of 
water-fulls  and  picture«((ue  spots  forpio-nics.  The  waters  of  the  springs 
are  substantially  alike,  except  tltat  the  last-uomcd  ha«  a  little  iron  m  one 
of  the  three  fountains  flowing  from  the  base  of  a  largo  rock,  which  ^vca 
just  tinge  eaough  (o  the  sediment  to  justify  the  name  of  'red.'  Thojr 
have  no  particular  taste,  unless  it  be  a  slight  smack  of  carbonic  aud  gaa 
which  one  sometimes  detecbi  when  he  imbibes  a  bubble.  Thousands  of 
bubbles  of  this  gUK  are  constantly  chasing  each  other  to  the  surface. 
The  tempernturc  is  always  about  seventy-eight  degrees,  which  ia  about 
that  of  the  summer-streama  in  which  we  used  to  bathe  when  boys.  The 
water  is  consequently  not  very  agreeable  to  drink  ;  but  the  plunge-batlis 

Shicb  are  arranged  much  like  those  at  the  Warm  Springs^  are  delight- 
;  not,  as  there,  enervating  in  their  effects,  but  decidedly  tonic  So 
clear  is  it,  that  on  one  occasion  a  person  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
bathing  at  night,  not  observing  that  the  water  bad  been  drawn  off^ 
jumped  plump  upon  the  gravelled  bottom,  some  six  feet  from  the  stand, 
and  nearly  broke  his  legs,  but  was  only  too  thankful  to  tlie  Providkkck 
that  prompted  him  to  jump  instead  of  dive,  in  which  last  eveut  be  would 
have  broken  bis  neck. 

Why  the  waters  are  called  '  sweet '  I  cannot  imagine,  unless  it  be  that 
the  whole  valley  in  which  they  are  situated  is  particularly  charming ; 
and,  being  the  last  of  the  raountain-group  at  which  tbe  visitor  from  tn« 
Baat  usually  spends  any  time,  all  parties  arc  better  acquiiintcd  than  at 
Other  places  where  they  have  previously  met ;  there  is  less  stiffness,  mora 
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gayety ;  the  ladies'  smiles  seem  sweeter ;  aDd  the  exhilaration  of  spirits 
produced  by  the  delightful  baths  bring  about  a  swe^ness  of  temper : 
every  thing,  in  £act,  makes  association  with  these  waters  sweet.  At  the 
Bed  Sweet  every  thing  is  fresh,  and  new,  and  cozy ;  a  neat  white  frame 
hotel,  and  tastefrd  cottages.  At  the  old  Sweet,  things  are  on  a  more 
grand  and  pretending  scale,  but  very  rusty  with^  A  huge  brick  hotel, 
built  in  the  days  of  speculation,  with  three  grand  porticoes  connecting 
with  each  other  by  platforms,  reminding  one  of  a  lunatic  asylum  or  a 
State-house ;  but  it  is  unfinished,  although  the  mutton  and  other  condi- 
ments taste  none  the  worse  because  the  rooms  in  which  you  eat  are 
lathed,  not  plastered.  There  is  a  krge  and  convenient  common-parlor 
opening  on  one  side  into  the  dining-room,  and  the  other  into  a  spacious 
ball-room.  The  grounds  are  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  in  extent  to  those 
of  the  White  Sulphur,  and  scattered  over  them,  without  much  regard  to 
arrangement,  are  numerous  cottages,  sadly  in  want  of  paint  and  repairs. 
The  fact  is,  the  whole  concern  nas  lon^  been  in  chancery,  and  is  only 
leased  from  year  to  year  by  the  officers  of  me  court ;  but  as  I  write  I  learn 
that  there  is  some  hope  of  its  soon  being  sold,  and  having  an  owner  who 
will  feel  it  to  be  for  nis  interest  to  make  extensive  improvements,  plant 
more  trees,  lay  out  more  walks,  and  thus  add  to  the  attractions  of  a  spot 
the  waters  of  which  are  invaluable. 

zxt. 

DBCIDEDLY     OAT. 

Most  of  those  we  had  met  at  other  springs  preceded  us  here,  and  we 
found  every  body  ready  for  all  kinds  of  sport  There  were  many  Vir- 
ginians, all  the  leading  public  men  assembled  in  view  of  the  approaching 
conventions  at  Staunton ;  old  planters,  all  full  of  conversation,  and  ready 
for  sport  Under  the  shed  in  front  of  the  bath-house,  where  the  foun- 
tain IS  from  which  they  drink  the  waters^  you  would  every  morning  find 
assembled  a  group  of  ex-governors,  judges,  Congressmen,  and  untitled 
gentlemen,  discussing  agriculture,  politics,  and  sporting,  enlivened  with 
many  a  racy  anecdote.  OccasionaUy  some  ladies  returning  from  a  walk 
would  stop  to  take  a  glass,  and  the  gentlemen  would  try  meir  skill 

*  A  DiTPBE  of  water  to  qolekly  to  uateh, 
Thai  firom  it  the  liiir  one  a  bubble  mlgbt  catch.* 

On  one  occasion,  among  the  group  of  countrymen  with  flowers  and 

fame,  and  boys  with  maple-suw,  were  two  old  hunters,  one  of  whom 
ad  a  quantity  of  game  which  he  speedily  disposed  of  to  those  who 
were  desirous  of  extra  dishes,  and  then  pocketing  his  earnings,  stretched 
himself  on  the  grass  to  take  his  ease  after  his  hunt,  and  looked  on  with 
apparent  indifference  at  the  chaffering  of  the  second  hunter,  who  was 
persuading  gentlemen  to  take  fifty-cent  tickets  in  a  shooting^match,  the 
prize  of  which  was  to  be  a  very  fine  bear-skin  he  carried.  The  terms 
were,  that  each  was  to  have  a  shot  by  himself  or  a  substitute  for  every 
ticket  he  held,  and'  the  owner  of  the  skin  was  to  reserve  one  shot  for 
himself.  The  tickets  were  soon  taken ;  and  the  owner  of  the  skin  led 
the  way  to  an  adjoining  grove.  A  mark  was  fixed  to  a  tree,  and  several 
shots  med  with  various  success ;  and  it  hegsai  to  be  conceded  o&  all  sidfis 
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that  if  any  one  could  bent  the  owner  of  tho  skin  it  must  be  Judge  M^ 
who  bad  6omo  rcpnlatiun  tis  a  shot.  Among  Uie  stragglers  who  foUoned 
th<3  party  up  to  the  grove  was  the  second  hunter,  who  whs  standing  near 
Judge  M^  and  leaning  on  his  nfiv,  nn  apparently  indiflVovnt  spectator  of 
the  sport.  Suddenly  he  called  the  Judge  »  attention  to  a  spot  on  the  tree, 
made  by  the  removal  of  a  limb,  and  levelling,  planted  a  ball  directly  in 
the  centre, 

'  Why,  my  good  fellow,  you  seem  to  have  aome  practice  in  tliis  busi- 
ness, buppose  you  take  my  place  in  the  mauh,  for  your  eyes  ar«  better 
than  mine.' 

The  hunter  consented ;  but  his  skill  seemed  to  forsake  him,  aod  he  left 
kbundance  of  margin  for  the  o«Tier  of  tlio  skin,  who  fired  bis  r^serced 
■hot  and  came  off  victor,  thus  retaining  his  skin  and  making  some  &va 
dollars  beside. 

'Devil!*  snid  tlic  Judge;  '  I  could  have  done  better  than  that  myself 

'  I  dare  say,'  said  the  subetitute,     '  Wliy  did  n't  you  fire  yourself  t ' 

'Decause  I  thought  you  would  fire  better.' 

'  1  was  n't  in  luck  jest  then.  Yer  all  looking  at  me  kind  o'  made  ma 
narvous.'  And  saying  this,  he  quietly  pocketed  two  dollars  and  a  hat( 
handed  over  by  the  first  hunter. 

'  But  you  seem  to  be  in  luck  now.     "What  does  that  mean  f ' 

'  Oh,  nim  and  me  is  partners  '. ' 

And  then  the  two  hunlers  very  coolly  shouldered  rifles  and  bear-skiD, 
and  walked  off,  leaving  the  Judge  to  llie  comfortable  reflection  that  ha 
had  been  *  sold.' 

There  was  a  constant  interchange  of  civilities  between  the  victors  to 
the  Sweet  and  the  Red  Sweet :  on  Tuesday  a  ball  at  the  one,  on  Tbui»- 
day  a  ball  at  the  other.  And  there  was  more  of  beauty  and  youth, 
more  decided  life  and  fun,  than  had  been  seen  any  where  else.  The  big 
parlor  was  a  grand  place  for  flirtations  while  it  rained,  (and  it  rained  a 
great  dent.)  Mr.  Sydney  and  Miss  Dalton  played  chess  incessantly. 
Williams  and  Miss  C.  promenaded  the  piazza,  and  occasionally  peeped  m 
10  ask  '  Who 's  beating ! '  of  Mr.  Lardi  and  Mrs.  C,  who  are  rattling  away 
at  backgamnion.  In  another  corner  of  tlio  parlor  Mrs.  Snubbs  and  a 
young  mouslaehoed  bcnu,  who  has  t;iken  Mr.  Eosy's  place,  are  playing 
whist  ftgaiuttt  Mrs.  Easy  and  that  beau  whom  she  picked  up  at  the  Salk 
At  the  piano  a  group  are  collected  around  Miss  Clara,  who  plays  opera- 
music,  ever  and  anon  exchane^ng  some  speaking  glance  or  meaning  re- 
mark with  the  gentleman  who  turns  over  the  leaves.  Colonel  W^on. 
Mr.  Easy  fluttere  around  the  table  where  his  wife  site,  occasionally  trying 
to  joke,  but  with  erident  effort ;  Mrs.  Snubba  wonders  what  can  he  the 
matt4.'r  with  him ;  and  Mrs.  Easy  talks  more  than  ever  to  her  partner  in 
the  game,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  Mra.  Riverman,  who  wis  by  watching 
with  mudi  interest  this  game  of  '  Who  shall  be  jealous  I '  In  the  centra 
of  the  room  a  group  of  children  are  playing  all  manner  of  fanciful  games, 
while  some  of  the  younger  ones,  and  conspicuous  among  them  a  little 
black-eyed  boy,  run  around  playing  hide-and-seek  among  the  groups  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  ware  sealed  or  promenading  in  every  direetjon. 
On  the  piazza  stand  or  sit  tlie  smokers,  reading  the  papers  or  talking. 
This  is  an  afler-diuner  soeno. 
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xxtx. 

T  H  E  T       BAT 


They  say  that  Mr.  Snubbs  has  come.  He  dropped  in  one  evening 
just  as  Mrs.  S.  was  dancing  a  &ndango  with  the  moustachoed  gentleman 
before  mentioned.  He  is  a  little,  sharp,  sedate-looking  man ;  and  as  soon 
as  his  beloved  wife  saw  him,  she  turned  pale,  and  then  became  very  lov- 
ing and  very  quiet,  taking  long  walks  with  him  to  show  him  the  sights, 
ceasing  all  gajety.  Her  bevy  of  beaux,  who  had  been  each  calculating 
on  a  nice  intrigue,  have  scattered,  and  from  being  the  most  fascinating, 
she  has  become  to  their  eyes  a  most  common-place  sort  c^  a  personage ; 
and  Snubbs,  her  husband,  who  has  thus  suddenly  turned  up,  and  whom 
every  body  thought  a  myth,  is  quite  an  object  of  curiosity.  They  say 
he  has  never  been  known  to  be  with  her  at  the  Springs  before,  but  he 
thought  the  money  went  rather  fast,  and  would  just  take  a  look  at  the 
way  it  went  The  ladies  are  all  delighted.  They  say  that  Williams  is 
engaged  to  Miss  Gushing ;  and  that  old  Larch  is  actually  going  to  marry 
Mrs.  C,  whereat  her  daughter  is  greatly  troubled,  because  the  old  lady 
has  got  all  the  money.  They  say  Wilhams  has  been  sick  ever  since  he 
heard  of  this  news.  They  say  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Easy  have  had  a  regular 
flare-up,  growing  out  of  Easy's  jealousy.  The  people  in  the  next  cabin 
heard  him  swearing  about  that  gentleman  she  has  been  flirting  with. 
She  thrust  Mrs.  Snubbs  in  his  teeui,  and  reminded  him  of  some  remark 
he  had  made,  to  the  efiect  that  one  who  truly  loved  could  not  be  jealous ; 
but  there  was  a  making  up,  and  some  kissing  afterward,  and  Uiis  morn- 
ing they  are  both  off.  They  say  that  Sydney  has  engaged  a  seat  in  the 
same  extra  with  Colonel  Dalton's  fiunily,  and  is  gomg  to  spend  some 
weeks  on  his  plantation,  which  looks,  the  ladies  say,  as  if  things  were 
settled.  They  say  Miss  Clara  ISkes  Colonel  Wilson,  and  so  does  the 
mother ;  but  Mr.  Riverman  is  very  anxious  to  go  home,  and  won't  say 
yes  or  no. 


XTXIt. 

TEK    PANGT-BALI*. 


Wk  had  a  fancy-ball,  got  up  at  four  days'  notice,  during  which  inter- 
val all  hands  were  busy  making  dresses.  There  was  no  grand  theatrical 
wardrobe  to  draw  upon,  and  no  resource  but  what  the  ladies  had  in  their 
trunks,  and  the  calicoes  and  ribbons  of  the  country-store.  But  it  was 
all  the  merrier  for  that  A  young  gentleman  personated  old  Motlier  Hub- 
bard to  perfection ;  there  were  ladies  of  the  Louis  Quatorze  age ;  a  man 
with  his  head  turned  round ;  Lidians  and  hunters  without  end ;  a  China- 
man ;  a  Falstaff,  and  what  not :  and  last,  though  not  least,  there  were 
all  the  countiy-people  gathered  from  miles  around,  in  Sunday  finery,  to 
see  the  show.  It  was  a  fine  moon-light  evening,  and  I  strolled  out  on 
to  the  piazza  to  hear  the  comments  of  these  lookers-in  at  windows  on 
the  scene  within. 

'  Haint  she  lovely  t '  said  one,  as  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Lamson  of  South 
Carolina  passed. 

'  'Deed  she  is ;  and  how  nice  that  are  dress  fits  h^.    She 's  had  two 

YOL.  xu.  10 
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tucks  taken  up  on  one  sid«  with  that  bit  of  ribbon;  and  that  ara  part 
that  hangs  down  is  what  they  calls  a  train.    And  them 'a  real  diuntMida 

she  'b  got  on  her  bussum.' 

'  Well,  I  never  1  Jest  look,  Miss  SimmonB,  at  that  there  calico  akiit. 
How  nice  it  matches  to  the  waist  I  That  Chinaman  '■  got  a  qn^nfl  made 
of  pnck-thread.  Well,  this  'oman's  plenty  tall,  anj  how.  Them  mb 
stands  out  as  cf  they  'd  n  pound  o'  starch :  why,  they  "n  paper  mnalin,  I 
declare ! ' 

The  last  person  commented  on  waslJiss  Cothiiiff,  who,  oostnined  aa 
Queen  Elizabeth,  walked  majestically  along,  cacortM  by  Mr.  Williams, 
aa  Rob  Roy. 

T  felt  myself  touched  on  the  shoulder,  and  turning  beheld  Ur.  Qam- 
beadle. 

'Isay,  eicuBeme,bnt  unt  that  theladr  he's  etuKurad  to  —  I  tneao 
WilUamsl' 

'Yea.' 

•  Wall,  I  thought  so.  Twiit  yon  and  I,  I  ivckon  he  would  n't  bo  sonv 
to  get  out  of  the  scrape.  I  reclran  yon  must  baTo  told  him  wbat  I  sai^ 
at  the  White  Sulphur,  for  he  didn't  darkon  our  doors  ag'iu  there,  and 
became  a  perfect  pattern  of  propriety.  But  si'srwly  had  we  moved  otir 
bank  to  this  place  before  he  gin  ua  a  call,  nini  dnce  he's  been  engage 
to  her,  he's  played  more  desperate  than  ewr.  I  heard  it  Kaid  that  he 
found  the  old  tady'd  got  aU  the  money,  mid  he  wanted  to  get  off; 
but  the  colored  gd  says  her  miatress  do  n't  neem  to  care  now  about  hn 

E laying ;  she  thinks  she  can  cure  him,  and  porhnpe  elie  ihinks  it 's  a  sign 
e  B  got  money.  But  no  matter;  'tdnt  nouu  of  my  buainesi' 
'  Nor  mine  ;  so  I  '11  go  in  to  supper,  Mr.  tiambeadle.' 
The  boll  lasted  until  three  o'clock  in  the  ni<iming,  and  wound  up  with 
a  grand  supper  of  cold  saddles  of  yenison  and  mutton,  pilc.t  of  frosted 
sponge-cake  and  ice-cream,  washed  down  with  good  punch  and  poor 
champagne;  and  when  it  was  oyer,  the  Bi'nson  was  vot^  at  an  end. 
The  next  day  was  devoted  to  packing  and  piirt in g :  crowded  stages  drove 
away,  and  llie  two  or  three  hundred  guests  iJnindled  down  to  a&iut  fifty, 
who,  as  their  numbers  decreased,  exerted  themselves  to  be  more  merry. 


Btrr  the  merriment  was  soon  dianged  to  sadnen.  One  who  had  bean 
among  the  brightest  and  most  attractive  there,  a  lady  from  Vi^nia, 
retired  to  bed  in  perfect  health,  and  was  found  dead  the  next  morning. 
Words  cannot  describe  the  sensation  produced  next  morning  at  it  was 
told  at  the  breakfastrtable  trom  one  to  another, '  Mra.  W.  is  dead  t '  The 
heart  bad  apparently  ceased  to  beat  without  one  moment's  warning,  and 
there  she  lay,  sleeping  to  a^mearance,  but  never  to  wake. 

That  was  a  solemn  mormng.  People  talked  in  low  tones,  and  wera 
more  anxious  to  leave  than  ever.  The  cofBn  was  brought  to  the  parlor, 
where  the  service  being  read,  we  all  walked  in  procession  to  the  retired 
little  grave-yard  on  the  hill  among  the  trees  —  a  pleasant  spot,  where 
old  monuments  recorded  the  names  of  visiton  to  the  springs  who  had 
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died  many,  many  years  ago,  and  where  wild-flowers  were  growing  in 
profusion ;  but  it  seemed  very  desolate,  the  idea  of  being  buried  so  far 
away  from  home,  where  no  friends  could  come  and  read  your  name  and 
recall  you  to  mind.    • 

It  was  a  sad  conclusion  to  our  many  days  of  amusement  and  hilarity. 


CONCLUSION. 


I  WILL  not  weary  the  reader  with  an  account  of  our  return  via  the 
Natural  Bridge,  Staunton,  (from  which  we  took  an  excursion  to  Wier's 
Cave,)  Charlotteville,  and  Acquia  Creek. 

Not  long  since,  I  saw  in  a  paper  the  marriage  of  Sydney  and  Miss 
Dalton.  I  met  the  shari)  Baltimore  lawyer  who  was  so  knowing  about 
Williams  and  Miss  Cushing  at  the  White  Sulphur,  who  told  me  that 
Williams  postponed  the  consunmiation  of  his  happiness  so  lon^  that 
Mother  Cushing  became  alarmed,  and  informed  mm  that  Mr.  Larch 
^who  backed  out  of  his  bargain,  after  escorting  them  home)  had  been 
dismissed  because  she,  Mrs.  C,  had  expressed  a  determination  to  settle 
the  bulk  of  her  fortune  on  her  dear  daughter.  This  bait  tooL  Wil- 
liams married,  and  found  that  the  fortune  consisted  of  a  mortgaged  old 
farm  and  a  few  negroes,  part  of  a  stock  which  had  been  sold  off  to  pay 
for  trips  to  the  springs.  He  is  now  a  general  agent  in  Washington, 
where  his  wife  makes  quite  a  show,  and  'Mrs.  Cushing  manages  the  house. 
At  Saratoga  this  summer  I  met  Mr.  Gambeadle,  who  told  me  that  a 
branch  of  his  establishment  was  opened  in  Washington  last  winter,  where 
Williams  occasionally '  gin  us  a  call,'  adding  that '  he  'd  got  his  eye-teeth 
cut,  and  played  with  more  care ;  seemed  to  have  tolerable  luck.  And, 
by-the-bye,  I  oilers  thought  that  sending  the  colored  gal  to  ask  if  he 
gambled  was  intended  to  reach  his  ears,  jest  to  let  him  know  what  an 
interest  she  took  in  him :  that  'a  a  kind  of  a  way  of  taking  young  men 

Miss  Clara  is  still  single.  Mr.  Larch  and  Colonel  Wilson  are  regular 
visitors.  I  think  Clara  is  disposed  to  flirt  a  little  with  Larch,  and  has 
made  her  father  believe  that  she  rather  likes  him,  which  circumstance  is 
in  itself  enough  to  make  the  old  gentleman  favor  the  suit  of  Colonel 
Wilson,  as  he  always  inclines  to  the  weaker  side.  Beside,  he  says,  what 
should  lus  daughter  marry  an  old  bachelor  for,  who  made  such  a  fool  of 
himself  as  to  court  old  Mrs.  Cushing  ? 

So  much  for  the  Yiiginia  Springs. 


nOLLOW       7BXBMD8aiP. 

Tn  grett  ouui  down,  (yon  mark,)  hit  fkvorite  flie« 
The  poor  adTaneed  maluM  friends  of  enemiee : 
And  hitherto  doth  Lori  on  Foetuxs  tend : 
For  who  not  need*,  ihall  never  lack  a  fHend : 
And  who  la  want  a  hollow  Mend  doth  try, 
Directly  aeaaona  him  hia  enemy. 


A  Ballad  of  Love.  [February, 


O    t      I.    O    V 


'  TiiEBz  '■  a  treaiure  I  'm  prewrrin^ 
There  '•  a  lecret  1  "id  reeerviDg, 

No  nUD  knows ; 
Bnt  I  'm  lure  there  '■  ooe  who  ^<mm 
TThat  mj  teU-tale  look  eiproMei^ 

What  tny  t«tl-t«le  ejM  diwloM 
Only  *he  and  oolj  I 
Halt  be  nigh 
When  the  secret  I  nnfold. 
By  the  old  '"ill  turned  to  gold 

la  the  >uniet-«k  J  ; 
Where  the  ardent  Hver  nuhes 

To  the  niilL-stream'a  rapid  T»e«, 

And  the  aummer  foliage  bloihea 

Id  the  autumn's  £rat  embrace. 

'But  Dot  yet;  youth's  fitful  feeling 
Cannot  claim  the  real  revetUng : 

Time  must  shoir 
There  is  something  holier,  traer 
TTian  the  love  of  school-boy  wooer 
Can  beetov. 

Now  her  beauty 

Calls  from  duty 
Thoughts  maturer  yean  will  spim. 
And  her  maiden  heart  will  yearn 

For  something  higher, 

Love's  real  desire. 
Down  then  every  heart-misgiving 
In  the  future  I  am  living, 
In  the  future,  when  tliis  maiden. 
Now  so  fair  with  beauty  laden. 
Is  to  me  at  last  the  real 
Of  my  longing  UTe'a  ideal 


Shall  my  heart  control  ita  beating 
And  its  secret  still  secreting, 

Wait  the  hour ; 
Nurtured  by  thy  sweet  remembrance. 
Seeing  in  all  things  thy  rcsemblanee, 
Gentle  flower. 
Yet  what  brightnesa 
Bears  a  likeness 
Unto  thee  I 
Not  like  stars  of  poet's  divining. 
Which  the  gaudy  day  denies 
Is  the  ealiu  continual  shining 

Of  the  light  within  those  ey<& 
Coral  lipa  and  golden  treaaea 
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Gall  I  not  thy  liiw  and  hair: 
Natar«  in  her  iond  oaresses 

Gires  thee  pricelefls  eema  to  wear. 
Wear  them  then  with  mith  and  prayer, 
Till  anothei^s  lot  they  share ; 
So  shall  inward  goodness  beamings 
Riyal  all  thy  outward  seeming. 

Yet,  a  stranse  and  fearfol  sadness 
Sometimes  (Houds  my  thought  of  gladness^ 

Thought  of  thee, 
Lest  thy  young  and  wayward  measure^ 
Seeking  only  present  pleasure^ 
Of  the  wide  world  unaware^ 
Unreflecting, 
Unsuspecting; 
Catch  thee,  doye-like,  in  a  snare: 
Lest  some  passion-driyen  suitor, 
Like  an  oyerruling  tutor. 
Bend  thee  to. his  Uwless  power; 
One  too  credulous^ 
One  too  sedulous^ 
He  deoeiyinff. 
Thou  belieyinff, 
Till  there  comes  a  fatal  hour. 
.   God  ayert  it!    God  ayert  it! 
Pray  I  from  my  inmost  soul ; 
Grant  the  yisions  now  that  girt  it 

Mist-like  from  my  mind  may  rolL 
Speed  the  years  wnich  intenrening 

Keep  me  from  thine  angel  face ; 
Speed  the  distance  darkly  screening 

Eyery  look  of  dawning  grace ; 
Speed  the  moment  of  our  meeting; 
And  the  rapture  of  our  ereetins; 
When  only  thou  and  only  I 
Shall  be  nigh, 
And  the  secret  I  unfold 
*  By  the  old  mill  turned  to  gold 

In  the  sun-set  sky ;  ' 

Where  the  ardent  riyer  rushes 

To  the  mill-stream's  rapid  race, 
And  the  summer  foliage  blushes 
In  the  autumn's  first  embrace.' 

Thus  hb  sanff  and  thus  he  pondered, 

Youthful,  hopeful,  trusting  all; 
And  to  lands  afar  he  wandered. 

Lands  where  orient  breezes  &11. 
«,  Mid  perennial  bloom  and  splendor, 

Cloudless  years  passed  away, 
And  he  came  at  last  to  render 
Ripped  hopes  and  feelings  tender, 

Which  had  soothed  him  day  by  day. 
Come  he  to  the  yillage  olden,  ^ 

Came  he  to  the  mill  so  golden 

By  the  ardent  stream ; 
And  he  sought  the  yillage  maiden 
Bounteously  with  beauty  laden. 

Angel  of  his  drtuar^ 


-«»<»ur* 
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Sweetly  from  the  mow-growft  itMpk 
Eveninff  chimes  fell  o'er  the  people 

ABoefrre; 
Early  soenee  onee  more  (nurtoimded 
And  with  joy  his  booom  bounded 

Ab  of  yore. 
Then  with  steps  that  slightly  trembM^ 
Though  he  fain  would  lutve  dissembled, 

Ue  approached  the  cot 
Where^  beneath  the  woodbined  gabU^ 
Long  ago  he  conned  the  fable 

Of  his  lot; 
Conned  it  not  from  truthful  page 
Written  by  experienced  sage^-* 
Words  of  light; 

But  unwise^ 

In  woman's  eyes^ 
Thinking  there  to  read  aright! 
Ejiocked  he  at  the  time-worn  buildings 

Full  of  trusty 
But  the  ancient  matron  chilled  him. 
And  the  thought  of  joy  that  filled  him 

Fell  to  dust: 
With  low  words  of  deep  emotion, 
Like  the  supplicating  ocean 

To  the  snore^ 
Was  the  question  gently  uttered 

At  the  door: 
But  with  tones  sad  and  desponding^ 
like  the  hollow  shores  responding 

To  the  wave, 
Was  the  answer  deeply  muttered 

That  she  gave : 
'  Is  she  dead,  or  is  she  liyingf 

Tell  me  that  t '  he  wildly  cried. 
'  She  is  dead,  and  she  is  living,' 

Mournfully  the  voice  repbed; 
'  Dead  in  honor  and  in  name. 
Living  in  her  sin  and  shame.' 

To  that  gabled  cottage  came  he, 
Pride  and  love  within  him  leaping^ 

Lion-hearted : 
Broken  down  and  weak  and  weepings 

He  departed, 
Wanderinff  o'er  the  village  plain, 
Crazed  in  heart  and  crazid  m  brain 


TxABS  have  passed,  yet  still  he  wanders^ 

Wanders  a  er  the  village  plain  \ 
And  he  stops  and  sadly  ponderer 

Crazed  in  heart  and  crazed  in  brain : 
Yet  a  kind  and  harmless  ranger, 

Doing  good  and  loved  by  all. 
And  most  happy  when  a  stranger 

Chances  in  his  way  to  fall ; 
For  to  him,  in  voice  confiding^ 

Will  he  thua  his  tale  relate^ 
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Pint  an  oath  upon  him  binding; 

All  to  keep  inviolate: 
*  There  *b  a  treasure  I  'm  preserrisg 
There  *b  a  secret  I  *m  reserving; 

No  man  knows : 
Yet  there 's  one»  I  "m  sure,  who  gaeasea 
What  my  tell-tale  look  expresses; 
What  my  tell-tale  eyes  disclose: 
Only  she  and  only  I 
Must  be  nigh 
When  the  secret  I  unfold, 
By  the  old  mill  turned  to  gold 

In  the  sun-set  sky ; 
Where  the  ardent  liver  rushes 

To  the  mill-stream's  rapid  race^ 
And  the  summer  foliage  olushes 
In  the  autumn's  first  embrace.' 


SKETCHES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


8T     UOHTOOMVRr     V.     PARKIlt. 


We  are  again  at  Cabenda,  one  of  the  most  noted  and  extensive  slave* 
marts  south  of  the  equator,  and  a  place  which  has  been  designated  as 
the  '  Paradise  of  Africa,'  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and 
situation,  as  weU  as  for  its  fine  dimate  during  the  mater  part  of  the 
year,  and  general  freedom  firom  the  deadly  fever  which  is  the  bane  ot 
nearly  all  other  points  of  interest  or  attraction  on  the  coast.     

The  fever  does  exist,  and  hardly  a  single  white  man  among  the  agents 
and  employ^  of  the  numerous  Portuguese  slave-fiictoiies  established  here^ 
escapes  a  touch  of  it  during  the  fint  vear  of  his  residence;  but  from 
its  comparatively  mild  form,  very  few  instances  of  disease  prove  fetal, 
and  in  two  or  tluree  seasons  one  gets  pretty  well  acclimated.  We  have 
been  obliged  to  watch  this  place  with  unceasing  vigilance  during  our 
stay  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  have,  rarely  been  absent  from  it  more 
than  ten  days  or  two  weeks  at  a  time,  and  then  only  to  look  into  Loando 
bay,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  river,  which  are  within  a  day's  sail  to 
the  northward  and  southward  of  Cabenda,  and  qidte  aa  notorious  slavof 
stations  as  this.  The  Httle  '  Boxer '  is  therefore  quite  well  known  here^ 
and  we  in  our  turn  have  made  ourselves  well  acquainted  with  tjbe  locali* 
ties,  and  the  '  big  men '  of  the  place,  including  the  principal  darkies  and 
the  slav^&ctors. 

The  native  towns  lie  on  the  borders  of  a  beautiful  bay,  which  is  known 
to  the  traders  cm  the  coast  as  *  Cabenda  Hook ; '  and  as  &r  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ]e>un,  they  are  all  under  the  sovereignty  of  a  king,  called  Socco 
Frank  Each,  town  is  again  ruled  by  a  head-man,  who,  since  the  natives 
hav^  picked  up  a  little  Endish,  is  styled  Prince,  as  *  Prince  Sam,' '  Prince 
Pugota,' *  Prince  Oldman  Jack,' etCh    £jng  Socco  hddahifl  court  in  the 
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largest  and  finest  of  the  towns,  which  lies  on  a  eMnnuuidiDg  eminenoe 
CD  the  right  hfind  as  the  b&rbor  is  entered,  ftnd  which  Mtrea  ■■  m  pro 
minent  land-mark  for  ressnls  going  into  Csbenda.  We  tttw  bat  httlo 
of  Ilia  Majesty  at  any  of  our  visits,  aa  he  ia  Ur^y  engaged  in  trade 
with  the  slavc-factoriea,  many  of  which  are  in  the  immediate  viciiuty  of 
his  residence  on  the  hill,  and  he  is  consequently  often  abaent  at  hia  oOut 
towns,  or  on  excursions  into  the  interior  or  *  bush '  collecting  slarea.  He 
is  the  only  native  king  I  hare  seen  who  affeota  the  European  dreaa  and 
manners ;  and  they  ill  become  him  whan  contra^tod  with  tbo  free  and 
easy  carriage  of  his  chie&  and  dignitaries,  many  of  wht^mi  ikre  Urge,  fine- 
looking  men,  and  appear  to  great  advantage  in  their  owii  cc«tunie.  On 
the  oceasion  of  our  seizure  of  the  American  bri^,  of  which  ease  I  hare 
spoken  in  a  previous  Dumber  of  theee  sketchee,  it  appeared  that  some  of 
the  goods  composing  her  ladii^  belonged  to  him,  and  at  that  time  he 
came  ofi"  to  the  ship,  aceompanied  by  his  suite,  to  endeavor  to  prevail  on 
our  captain  to  allow  his  property  to  be  landed  before  the  brig  was  sent 
to  the  United  States.  He  was  dressed  in  a  bladi  frock-coat  and  trowaera, 
white  shirt,  shoes,  stockings,  and  a  black  hat;  and  it  was  very  evident 
from  his  ill-concealed  uneasiness  in  the  garments,  that  he  never  wore 
them  except  on  state  occasionB  or  offlcial  visita,  for  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  could  get  up  the  side  or  move  along  the  dock  in  his 
borrowed  plumes.  Two  of  his  chie&  accompanied  hiin,  dressed  in  all 
their  native  fincir,  which  of  course  was  vastly  better  than  their  every- 
day rig,  to  suit  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  Strapping  fellows,  full 
six  feet  in  height,  they  looked  and  moved  with  all  tlie  dignity  of  free 
black  noblemen.  The  costume  of  one,  whose  dress  and  omaraenla  wers 
really  splendid,  and  I  should  judge  very  costly,  will  bear  description. 

This  man,  a  sort  of  prime  mimster  to  the  king,  was  also  largely  inter- 
eeted  in  the  cargo  of  the  brig  before  mentioned.  He  wore  a  very  fancy 
piece  of  crimson  and  gold-colored  cloth  about  his  loins,  reaching  neariy 
to  the  feet ;  on  his  head  a  scarlet  tarbouch  or  cap  with  a  gold  tassel ;  and 
on  hia  shoulders  a  very  fine  and  costly  shawl  of  native  manufacture.  On 
his  neck,  ankles,  and  wrists,  were  heavy  silver  rings,  chased  in  a  beauti- 
ful manner,  and  around  his  w»st  a  silver  belt  at  least  eight  inches  in 
width,  and  formed  of  a  great  number  of  chains,  tnectiiig  at  the  back  in 
a  largo  lion's  head  in  relief,  of  massy  silver,  and  in  front  joining  a  dasp 
formed  into  the  shape  of  some  other  beast's  head,  also  of  tlie  same  pre- 
dous  metal.  His  '  fetishes,'  or  charms  to  keep  titf  the  '  evil  eye,'  were 
suspended  from  his  neck  in  great  oumbeis  bygolJ  and  silver  chains,  and 
many  of  them  were  quite  pretty  and  curious  in  their  workmandip.  In 
his  hand  he  carried  a  masn'  silver  staff  or  cane,  about  four  feet  in  length, 
fhshioned  into  the  form  of  a  serpent  with  three  bodies  or  tails,  which, 
twining  round  each  other,  made  the  body  of  the  stiiff,  the  head,  with  large 
emeralds  for  eyes,  forming  the  handle.  It  weighed  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  in  solid  ulver,  and,  together  with  bis  other  silver  ornaments,  wb» 
made  in  England  and  brought  out  to  him  by  some  captain  or  supercargo, 
wiUi  whom  he  was  connected  in  his  trading  operations.  I  ha> .  seen  him 
many  times  since  the  occasion  of  bis  visit,  and  l:iave  learned  Ui.it  he  is 
very  wealthy,  and  the  most  influential  chief  at  Cabenda.  He  bn,'  of 
course  gotten  moat  of  his  riches  by  selling  hia  own  countrymcoi ;  but 
with  that  tM  have  nothing  to  do. 
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The  whole  party  sat  down  on  the  deck,  and  His  Majes^  King  Socoo 
proceeded,  through  an  mterpreter,  to  open  the  *  pakver,'  and  make  known 
to  our  captain  the  object  of  his  visit.  He  was  of  coarse  told  that  it  was 
impossible  to  deliver  him  his  goods,  as  the  brig  would  be  sent  home  with 
every  thing  that  was  found  on  board  at  the  time  of  her  seizure,  but  that 
perhaps  he  might  soon  get  them  in  case  she  was  not  condemned  as  a 
slaver.  He  remonstrate^  and  argued  the  matter  without  avail ;  and  after 
taking  a  glass  of  ship's  whiskey,  which  he  did  us  the  honor  to  say  was 
good,  His  Majesty  and  suite  took  their  leave,  as  I  thought,  very  much 
disgusted  with  Yankees  and  their  ideas  of  tneum  and  iuwn,  I  never 
saw  him  afterward,  and  fleuicy  that  it  was  his  first  and  last  visit  to  an 
American  man-of-war. 

I  must  not  omit  here  to  give  a  passing  notice  to  our  friend  Prince 
Pogota,  a  darkey  whose  never^iling  attentions  to  us  on  our  various 
visits  to  Cabenda  will  long  be  remembered  with  §trong  emoUoms  hj  most 
of  the  officers  of  our  ship.  Posota's  town  lies  on  a  point  of  land  jutting 
out  into  the  sea  on  the  right  of  the  bay,  forming  one  side  of  *  Cabenda 
Hook ; '  and  here  we  were  always  sure  of  a  most  cordial  wdcome  from 
his  Highness  when  we  visited  the  shore,  who  invariably  offered  us  in  the 
most  pressing  manner  all  the  ho^talities  which  his  country,  house,  and 
even  his  harem  afforded.  Whenever  he  saw  our  boat  entering  the  little 
cove  in  front  of  his  town,  he  would  rush  into  his  house  and  put  on  hia 
finery,  consisting  of  an  old  uniform  coat  and  rusty  sword,  which  some 
French  naval  officer  had  given  him ;  and  with  these  trappings  to  support 
his  dignity  as  a  reigning  prince,  down  he  would  come  to  the  beach  fol- 
lowed by  half  the  population  of  his  town,  and  selecting  from  among  his 
subjects  a  half-dozen  athletic  fellows  to  bring  us  safe  and  dry  through  the 
sur^  he  would  dance  about  on  the  sand,  awaiting  our  landing  with  the 
most  eager  delight  Would  that  our  greetings  could  have  been  confined 
to  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand ;  but  Pogota  would  never  rest  satisfied 
until  he  had  embraoed  each  one  of  us  separately,  and  our  clothes  in  conse* 
quence  generally  bore  the  *  air  of  maiesty '  —  al  least  of  his  majesty — for 
some  time  afterward.  From  the  beach  we  went  to  his  house,  a  neat 
little  cane-structure,  situated  in  a  cool,  delightfully-sheltered  grove-  of. 
cocoa-nut  and  banana-trees,  where  we  could  pass  an  hour  or  two  dur- 
ing the  hottest  part  of  the  day  very  comfortably,  drinking  the  refreshiag 
milk  of  the  cocoa-nuts  which  the  natives  gathered  for  us,  or  stiolling 
about  among  the  quaint  little  houses,  picking  up  African  curiosities  fior 
our  cabinets  at  home,  or  trading  with  the  darkies  for  poultry,  fruit,  and 
vegetables,  for  our  messes  on  board  ship,  the  larders  of  which  on  our 
arrival  at  Cabenda  always  show  a  lamentable  defici^cy  in  these  neeefr- 
aaries. 

In  the  centre  of  the  *  Hook,'  and  fincing  the  sea,  stands  Prince  Sam^s 
town,  and  near  it  runs  a  little  stream  fit>m  which  we  obtained  fresh  water 
for  the^ip.  I  went  on  shore  to  see  this  town  one  day,  but  was  not 
fortunate  enough  to  find  the  Prince  at  home.  I  took  the  liberty,  however, 
of  inspecting  we  house  of  his  H^hness,  and  was  entertained  by  some 
half-dozen  of  his  wives,  who,  for  the  small  consideration  of  a  paper  of 
smoking-tobacco,  allowed  me  the  freedom  of  the  premises,  and  even  showed 
me  the  ^greegree'  houses  where  were  some  of  the  most  ontrageous-kx^- 
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ing  bousehold  gods  I  ever  buheld.  Tlie  luisirioiDtry  baa  as  yet  obuinad 
no  foothold  nt  Cnbctula ;  nnd  these  poor  peopb  are  encouraged  in  theii 
strango  religion,  which  b  a  luixturo  of  seusuality  and  suipet-stitioii,  by 
highly-colored  and  grossly  obscens  and  blasphemoiu  prinbi,  which  the 
French  and  Genuan  traders  have  s«*ttcred  profiwely  on  the  coast.  This 
•greegree'  house  had  several  wooden  images  reprwenting  their  diSereni 
gods,  rudely  but  tnithfuily  carved  by  the  nativea  themselves,  bat  the  arts 
of  the  while  man  bod  furnished  the  lawnvious  pictures  vritb  which  tho 
walls  wore  profusely  hung. 

On  my  return  to  the  boat,  I  wm  lucky  enoueh  to  meet  Prince  Sum 
returning  home  in  company  with  another  royal  scion, 'Oldmaa  JacL' 
He  stopped  when  ho  saw  me,  and  saluting  me  in  African  style,  said  in 
pretty  good  English  that  he  had  heard  fiijm  his  peopl«i  on  the  beach 
that  I  hod  gone  to  bis  town  to  aee  him,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should 
>«turn  and  partAke  of  his  hospitality ;  but  as  it  whs  getting  late,  and  the 
boat  being  ready  to  shove  off,  I  di<l  not  avul  myself  ^  his  poUtencw ;  so 
tnuking  my  escusce,  and  preitenting  tlie  old  man  with  a  cigar-case  filled 
nith  Havanns,  I  took  my  leave,  promising  to  come  and  see  him  at  our 
next  visit  to  Cabenda.  Prince  Sam  is  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  with 
hair  and  beard  very  gray.     The  latter  be  wore  quite  long,  which  gave  him 

Juile  a  patriarchal  look  for  a  darkey.  He  told  me  that  he  had  seen 
uring  bis  life-time  more  than  fifty  thousand  slaves  sliipped  from  Ca- 
bendfl,  but  that  ha  and  Pogota  were  not  engaged  in  the  trade  at  (kU  now, 
King  Socco  having  monopolized  the  buaine««. 

The  natives  of  Cabenda  are  not  a  fine-looking  race  of  men  ;  they  xn 
generally  under  the  middle  stature,  and  not  strongly  built,  but  they  pos- 
leas  great  powers  of  endurance,  and  are  often  employed  by  wasters  of 
vessels  on  iha  south  coast,  who  say  that  they  will  poll  an  oar  in  a  heavy 
boat  an  entire  day,  without  appearing  to  suffer;  and  for  this  reason 
they  are  preferred  in  these  smooth  waters  ia  the  Kroomen  of  the  north 
coast,  whose  peculiar  worth  lies  in  their  skill  in  managing  a  boat  or 
Caooe  in  the  surf,  or  on  a  bad  bar.  Tho  Cabendns  are  great  thieve*,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  be  on  one's  guard  against  this  knavish  propensity.  On 
one  occasion  I  went  on  shore  to  the  Point  to  obtain  some  specimens  of 
copper  ore,  accompanied  by  two  of  tho  ship's  Iwys,  carrying  inipdementa 
to  break  the  rock  and  dig  tho  ore.  \Vlien  wo  hinded  we  were  joined  by 
teverol  natives,  and  while  proceeding  to  tho  spot,  one  of  them,  attracted 
by  a  small  leathern  purse  whicli  hung  round  the  neck  of  one  of  the  boya, 
made  a  sudden  snatch  at  it,  and  with  his  knife  severed  the  string  t^ 
which  it  woH  siiipendod,  and  ran  off  with  his  prize  into  the  jungle.  A* 
the  affair  happened  on  my  friend  Pogota's  ground,  I  at  once  proceeded 
to  him  and  made  my  complaint ;  and  to  his  honor  bo  it  said,  that  in  less 
than  an  honr  the  oflendor  was  secured  by  meu  that  be  sent  in  pursuit  of 
him,  and  tho  stolen  property  returned  with  all  that  it  contained. 

I  am  le<l  to  believe,  from  my  own  observation,  that  the  natives  at  thia 
place  as  a  tribe  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  slave-trade,  or  the  slave- 
wars  :  for,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  too  poor ;  and  in  the  nei^  they  are 
too  cowardly.  The  King,  Socco,  carries  on  his  slaving  operations  with 
some  kings  in  the  interior,  and  tlirough  him  the  numerous  barrocoon 
agents  obt^n  their  supplies,  and  send  their  returns  in  the  shape  of  &rina, 
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muskets,  calicoes,  and  other  articles  which  compose  an  African  cargo. 
Neither  are  the  slaves  kept  at  barracoons  on  the  searshore,  but  are  con- 
gregated in  gangs  at  half  a  day's  journey  into  the  '  bush,'  where  their 
owners  await  a  favorable  opportunity,  when  no  man-of-war  is  near,  to 
hurry  them  down  to  the  beach  and  put  them  on  board  the  shive-ship. 
This  is  often  done  in  one  n%ht  between  sun-down  and  day-light ;  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that /two  or  three  cargoes  were^sent  off  directly 
under  our  guns  while  we  have  been  lying  at  an  anchor  off  the  ^  HooL' 
We  often  saw  beacon-fires  on  the  shore  at  night,  which  were  probably 
signals  to  a  slaver  in  the  offing  to  nm  in  under  cover  of  the  darkness 
and  a  good  sea-breeze  and  take  in  her  cargo,  or  else  to  await  the  arrival 
of  launch-loads  of  slaves  to  be  sent  off  from  the  shore.  Any  one  con- 
versant with  the  system  of  slaving  tactics  on  the  coast^  will  understand 
how  easily  all  this  may  be  done.  While  we  have  been  outy  a  jcargo  of 
slaves  is  Known  to  have  been  shipped  from  a  point  between  Toboccanee 
and  Cape  Mesurado,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  liberian  territory ;  and  so 
well  did  the  English  know  the  entire  disability  of  the  liberian  govern- 
ment to  prevent  such  an  occurrence,  that  they  kept  a  cruiser  constantly 
stationed  there.  Indeed,  it  will  be  many  years,  I  iear,  before  the  republio 
will  be  able  by  her  own  force  to  keep  the  slave-trade  entirely  out  of  her 
dominions. 

With  a  most  luxuriant  soil,  every  thins  grows  in  Cabenda  with  the 
least  amount  of  cultivation ;  and  the  natives  pay  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  raising  of  beans,  squashes,  sweet  potatoes,  and  other  kitchen 
vegetables,  eve^  man's  hut  having  a  small  ^urden  or  patch  of  land  at- 
ta^ed  to  it  The  women  perform  all  the  field-labor,  and  this  custom 
obtains  very  generally  throughout  Africa,  The  men  employ  themselves 
principally  in  fishing,  and  when  on  shore  do  nothing  but  smoke  their 
pipes  and  mend  their  fishing^nets  and  lines,  leaving  aU  other  work  to 
their  meek  helpmates,  who  never  complain,  but  go  through  with  their 
drudgery  quieUy  and  cheerfully. 

The  houses  at  Cabenda  are  built  of  a  spedes  of  reed,  plaited  like  a 
basket,  with  a  thatched  roof^  and  are  so  low  as  not  to  admit  of  a  man's 
standing  erect  within  them ;  and  the  door  is  rarely  more  than  three  feet 
high.  To  allow  ventilation,  they  have  windows  or  little  docnrs  in  the 
roof;  and  it  is  quite  amusing  on  the  occasion  of  any  sudden  noise  or 
excitement  to  see  a  woolly  head  and  naked  shoulders  protruding  like  a 
chimney  from  every  house  in  a  town.  These  huts  are  also,  remarkable 
for  the  air  of  neatness  and  order  which  pervades  every  thing  in  and  about 
them,  a  pleasant  peculiarity  which  is  rarely  noticeable  among  the  other 
tribes  on  the  coast 

Every  habitation  has  its  ftiiek  or  household  ffod,  which  is  provided 
with  the  best  place,  has  food  constantly  placed  b^ire  it»  and  is  otherwise 
treated  with  the  greatest  veneration.  These  are  generally  small  wooden 
ima^  in  human  shape,  decorated,  painted,  and  dressed  after  the  manner 
of  tne  country,  although  sometimes  the  tutelar  deity  assumes  the  shape 
of  an  alligator,  turtle,  or  other  beast  The  natives  are  very  fond — for 
what  reason  I  could  never  learn — of  driving  nails  into  these  images 
whenever  they  can  get  them ;  and  several  tlmt  I  saw  were  completely 
covered  and  bristling  with  spikes,  nails,  and  bits  of  iron,  which  undoub^ 
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td\y,  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor  pagans,  increaaed  uid  strengthflDed  their 
attributes. 

Each  man  and  woman  have,  moreover,  tbdr  own  penonal^uA,  worn 
&round  the  neclc  aa  an  amulet  against  the  *  evil  ere.  Sometimes  thia  ii 
a  little  bundle  of  atraw  or  leaves,  sometimes  a  little  image,  and  acone- 
timea  a  small  patch-work  bag,  made  of  leather  a&d  filled  with  eartL 
Whether  these  are  obtuned  from  a  fttith  man  or  made  hy  the  nadva 
themBelvcs,  I  coold  not  leam ;  but  they  probably  select  what  most  strikes 
their  fiiiicy,  and  the  article  goes  through  the  process  of  consecration  at 
the  hands  of  the  fetith  doctor.  When  we  fint  arrived  at,  Ciiliciida,  wo 
were  desirous  to  obtain  some  rf  these  native  charmR  as  curiosities,  iind 
we  found  that  although  the  natives  would  not  sell  llicin  from  off  their 
own  persons,  they  would  obtain  ua  duplicates  in  any  ijuantity  ;  and  even 
during  our  short  visits  on  shore  they  would  carve  out,  v  ilh  a  good  deal  of 
skill,  the  most  grotesque  little  wooden  images,  vrith  nothing  but  an  old 
rusty  knife  for  a  tool.  These  they  appeared  to  set  n,,  value  upon,  other 
than  the  small  trifles  we  gave  for  obtaining  or  maldii^r  tliem. 

The  slave-factories  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  tlie  natiTes, 
and  some  of  them  make  very  good  carpenters.  I  have  seen  several  large 
boats  at  Cabenda  made  entirely  by  native  carpenters ;  and  Don  Aiphonac^ 
who  gwns  one  of  the  lai^est  barracoons,  assured  me  that  they  acquired 
the  use  of  the  tools  with  rcmnrkable  facility,  and  with  comparatively 
Mttio  instniction. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  the  climate  of  Cabenda,  and  the  sonlh  coast 
generally,  and  when  it  is  contrasted  with  the  rains,  tornadoes,  and  little 
gales  of  wind  which  are  frequent  at  all  seasons  of  the  yem-  on  the  coast 
to  the  northward  of  the  equator,  It  is  really  deligfatAil.  The  weather  is 
never  subject  to  sudden  change,  and  a  heavy  squall  or  gale  is  unknown 
here.  When  it  rwns,  the  air  is  cool  and  pleasant,  and  th  e  whole  country 
appean  invigorated  and  refreshed.  The  land  and  sea-breezes  ore  very 
regular,  and  alleviate  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  sun,  fram  which,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  Cabenda  is  not  exempt.  Our  cruising  ^bout  this  place, 
and  in  ftuA  on  the  whole  southern  coast,  has  passed  thus  far  very  pleas- 
antly. We  have  not  a  sick  man  on  the  list;  and  we  are  all  desirous  of 
spending  the  rest  of  our  allotted  time  in  this  vicinity,  rattier  than  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  rains  and  tornadoes,  which  we  are  obliged  to  do  evety 
time  that  we  return  to  Monrovia  and  the  Cape  do  Verdes.  The  reflection 
has  often  struck  us,  what  a  vast  amount  of  loss  of  life  and  .suffering  might 
have  been  saved  had  the  Colonization  Society  planted  tlioir  settlements 
in  this  region,  instead  of  the  murky,  poisonous  district  which  tliey  did 
choose,  where  the  young  Republic  of  Liberia  is  now  endenvoring  to  fight 
its  way,  under  every  disadvantage  of  climate,  situation,  and  inconven- 
ience. I  doubt  whether  a  worse  locality  could  have  been  found  in  All 
Africa  than  the  one  they  pitched  upon. 

It  is  now  five  months  since  we  left  our  head-quarters  al  Port  Praya,  and 
to-iay  we  sail  on  our  return,  eager  to  obtain  the  letters  which  wo  know 
are  there  awjuling  from  our  loved  ones  at  home.  Pogotn  lamo  off  in  a 
canoe  to  take  leave  of  us  thia  morning,  and  brought  nic  n  fine  prtrrot, 
which  in  return  for  my  first  caresses  nearly  took  off  thii  end  of  one  of 
my  fingers  in  his  powerfiil  beak.     Two  English  brigs  of  war  are  exerci^ 
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ing  tbeir  crews  at  sending  down  yards,  and  going  through  other  nautical 
manoeuvres,  as  we  call '  ^1  hands  up  anchor ; '  and  to  the  tune  of  '  Old 
King  Cole '  the  men  walk  away  with  the  deck-tackle,  and  soon  our  little 
bngantine,  under  fore-topsail,  jib  and  mainsail,  is — I  was  going  to  say 
dashing  out  of  the  bay,  but  the  old  '  Boxer '  never  did  that ;  six  knots 
with  a  smooth  sea,  and  half  a  gale  of  wind  on  the  quarter,  was  the  most 
we  could  ever  safely  reckon  upon ;  so  I  will  substitute  a  more  moderated 
expression,  and  say  —  creeping,  slowly  but  surely,  out  of  the  bay,  with 
her  nose  pointed  to  the  noithward. 


A        HTMN        OF        SORROW. 

TO      THK      UBUORY      O  t      OUR      'LITTZ<X       VHXDDT. 


'Into  the  lUent  land 

Ahl  who ihaU  lead  ns tbltlMr?'  Sali*  Byv*Rto». 


'Into  the  silent  land,' 
Thither,  oh  thither, 
Didst  thou  go  forth  with  none  to  comfort  thee  ff 
Didflt  thou  no  H^ht  in  death's  dark  country  see  ff 
No  friend  to  lead  thee  by  thy  little  hand, 
Oently,  genuy, 
To  the  land 
Of  the  dear  departed, 
Into  the  silent  land ! 

Yes!  yes  I 't  was  Hb  who  died ! 
Even  Chust  the  Crucified  I 
T  was  Hx  who  led  thee  gently  to  that  shore ; 
Who  stood  betide  thy  pillow. 
And  led  thee  through  the  biOow, 
And  the  agony,  and  darkness, 
l^ermore, 
As  a  father  leads  his  child,  by  the  hand. 

To  the  land 
Of  the  dear  departed, 
Into  the  silent  land  I 

Thou'rt  hapny  now  at  last^ 
This  painful  life  o'erpatt ; 
ThouM  happj  now  at  last  in  Heaven's  unmeasured  region^ 
Amid  the  shining  bands 
Of  God's  fair  and  starry  legions: 
Like  an  angel  thou  dost  stand. 
And  lift  thy  litde  hands 

In  the  land 
Of  the  'dear  departed,' 
Beyond  the  silent  land  1  o.  w  n 

*  FuBDEftirK  Hbhkt,  ekiett  ion  of  H.  W.  sad  Makoakkt  N.  Rocxwjill,  who  died  st  UUcb, 
KoTember  13  of  learlei-reTer,  aged  mtw  jens  sad  three  monOn. ' 
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MT      FIR8T      BATTLE 


A  LABOK  Bpring,  gushing  forth  in  spoftiTd  bubUes  from  the  bsK  of  ■ 
gentle  hillock  studded  with  walnut-trees,  fiimished  im  abundant  Bup[^ 
of  clear,  Boft  water  U>  the  first  settlen  of  the  unpretending  Tillage  at 
Belleville.  Upon  its  gnuey  and  beautifhlly-duded  banks  the  men/ 
laugh  of  childi«n  was  often  heard,  and  many  were  the  times  whoi  tM 
love  of  fun  and  frolic  wooed  me  to  that  bright  spot,  to  join  in  \ha  qwcti 
of  mj  play-mates,  or  to  listen  to  the  gossip  of  the  day,  of  which  a  nerer- 
ending  supply  was  iaithfully  kept  up  by  the  loungen  who  Gongi^;ste<l 
in  that  beautiful  grove. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  washer-women  to  assemUe  on  wasliing-dap 
around  this  spring,  and  while  the^  plied  their  clotiios-pndiiles  right  mer- 
rily, they  interchanged  the  '  on  dits'  of  the  past  week,  and  many  a  stale 
joke  or  bit  of  scandal  served  to  while  away  the  time,  and  to  soften  tlie 
asperities  of  their  hard  life,  I  always  had  a  great  respect  for  waehei- 
womcn.  There  was  such  an  energy  of  character  di^iplayed  in  their  fierce 
encounters  with  the  dirty  old  Bhirts,  (which  were  alwnj's  my  abomination ;) 
and  then  they  were  so  very  chatty  and  good-natured. 

Among  them  was  an  old  colored  woman,  who  spent  her  days  in 
washing  and  her  evenings  in  baldng  cakes  and  ^nger-bread.  1  had  a 
roarvellous  Uking  for  this  old  lady,  and  our  attachmciit  was  doubtless 
mutu.ll,  as  nearly  eveiy  ^cayune  I  got  possession  of  van  sure  to  find  its 
way  into  her  pockets.  She  was  not  only  an  original  cbnracter,  but  a 
philosopher,  and  great  deference  wsa  paid  to  her  opinions,  irhiuh,  instead 
of  running  into  3ie  speculative,  were  always,  acoTiiin^  to  her  own  ac- 
count, founded  on  experience.  But  beaide  these,  she  had  other  claims 
rin  society,  for  she  hiad  been  bom  and  raised  among  the  F.  F.  V.'s,  and 
red  the  same  propensity  with  the  rest  of  that  ilk  to  claim  precedence 
over  common  people. 

It  was  about  my  ninth  year  when  'a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of 
my  dreams,'  produced  by  au  attack  of  the  ague  and  fever.  Tliia  scien- 
tific disease  burst  upon  me  witb  a  grand  flourish,  and  for  a  time  was  as 
regular  in  its  thakts  as  a  well-drilled  orchestra,  internpersing  the  enter- 
tamment  with  an  every  second  day's  solo,  either  upim  tlie  ngue  or  fever, 
and  winding  up  its  engagement  for  the  season  witli  powerliil  and  feeling 
variations  on  both  every  Uurd  day.  If  my  readers  have  <vor  enjoyeil  the 
lefl-banded  luxury  of  an  ague,  I  shall  eipect  tfaeni  lo  fidj  into  instanta- 
neous communication  with  mo,  and  follow  me  to  the  sunny  side  of  the 
spring,  where  we  may  bask  in  the  sun-shine  and  drink  the  cooling  wat«m 
while  our  chill  comei  and  goei,  and  listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom  and 
consolation  as  they  fell  from  old  Aunty's  inspired  lips. 

'  Roany,  dear,  what  'h  de  matter,  child ! ' 

*  ^i^iy.  Aunt  Bachel,  the  cold  chiSa  are  iniiiuDg  all  over  me,  and  I  fed 
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like  leaning  up  against  the  sun  awhile,  to  see  if  it  won't  thaw  me  out 
I  guess  I  'm  aoout  to  have  a  chilL' 

^  Nonsense,  child  I  you  ain't  goin'  to  hab  no  nch  t'in^  dis  heabenly  day, 
when  de  gravy 's  runnin'  out  ob  dia  old  nigger  by  de  pint  'fore  I  'se  maae 
any  'xertions  most' 

'Yes;  but,  Aunty,  just  look  at  my  finger-nails,  how  blue  they  are. 
Did  you  ever  know  this  sign  to  fail  ?    Answer  me  that,  if  you  please.' 

*  Well,  chikl,  I  'se  'clined  to  think  you  'se  right  dis  time,  for  once,  caze 
you  see  I  ain't  goin'  to  say  nuffin'  agin  'zpeii^iGe.  'Xperienoe  is  my 
ph'losophy ;  I  gits  all  my  leamin'  from  'zperience.' 

'  Now,  Aunty,  as  you  are  a  philosopher  and  a  good  Christian,  and  g6t 
all  your  knowledge  nom  experience,  can  you  tell  me  what  use  there  is  in 
a  poor  fellow's  shaking  every  day  for  months  with  the  ague  f  IHd  you 
ever  know  it  to  do  any  body  any  good  ? ' 

*  Dar,  now,  it 's  jis  as  I  done  tdd  you  long  nuff  'go.  De  debbil  done 
t'row  dust  in  your  two  eyes,  so  you  can't  overcome  de  'scrutable  ways  of 
Provumdence.  Now  I  'se  ffoin'  to  show  you  dat  ebery  i'ing  dat  ain't  finisht 
hab  to  grow  till  him  done.  Do  n't  you  see  how 't  is,  child  ?  De  Loan  sends 
de  rain  an'  de  sun-shine  upon  de  com  an,'  de  'taters,  an'  upon  de  dover- 
fields  an'  de  honey-suckles,  to  make  'em  grow,  and  why  should  n't  Hs  hab 
de  same  wise  purpos'  in  'flictin'  de  child«H  ob  men  wid  de  agor  and  feber  I 
It 's  my  private  'pinion  on  dis  'portant  subjec',  which  I  done  cum  to  arter 
many,  many  times  soratchin'  dis  ole  head,  dat  one  ob  de  berry  best  t'ings 
dat  could  happen  to  a  chubby  feller  de  likes  ob  you,  as  broad  as  you  'se 
short,  is  to  hab  a  good  shakin'  wid  de  ager  for  mose  a  year.' 

*  Well,  Mrs.  Philosopher,  I  should  lilro  to  hear  how  you  are  going  to 

Fiove  any  such  nonsense  as  that  I  say.  Aunty,  you 're  getting  so  smart 
am  afraid  we  '11  have  to  sit  up  with  you,  for  fear  it  should  smke  in.* 

'Yah!  yah!  yah!  you  don't  b'lieve  it,  do  n't  you?  I  did  n't  s'pose 
you  would ;  as  old  Massa  used  to  say, '  T  ain't  ebery.fool  dat  can  see  into 
a  mill-stone  as  deep  as  dis  child.'  Why,  look  here,  young  one,  do  n't 
you  see  dat  dis  am  de  only  ph'losophy  dat  can  'count  satumd^Eictly  for  de 
great  many  tall  folks  in  de  west  f  Don't  de  trees  grow  tall,  an'  de  com 
grow  tall,  an'  ain't  de  longest  man  got  de  tallest  chimce,  jis  as  de  longest 
pole  knocks  down  de  most  'simmons'  f  Consumquently,  how  you  gcnn' 
to  keep  up  de  glorious  'cratic  ligion  of  >  me 's  as  good  as  you,'  'less  when 
you  find  de  boy  'clinin'  to  de  broad  an'  squat  you  'spoee  him  to  de  ager 
an'  feber,  an'  hab  him  drawed  aui  f  Dar,  now,  go  'long,  child ;  dis  nig- 
ner  's  got  somethin'  else  to  do  'sides  talkin'  hecBelf  to  dea^  'splainen  t'ings 
to  ignorant  white  folks.' 

Like  a  cunning  politician.  Aunt  Rachel  knew  it  was  time  to  retire  from 
the  rostrum,  look  wise,  and  say  no  more,  whenever  she  had  reached  her 
climax ;  and  on  such  occasions,  she  generally  imitated  the  snapping-turUe, 
and  retired  into  her  own  august  self;  and  if  she  came  forth  again  on  that 
day,  it  was  only  to  snap  at  any  thing  that  disturbed  the  mental  laurels 
on  which  she  was  luxunantly  reposing. 

Reader,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  how  much  we  all  resemble  Aunt 
Rachel  ? 

At  the  point  at  which  we  left  her,  she  was  certainly  in  a  most  enviable 
frame  of  mind.    Unoontiadieted  and  unrivalled^  she  was  the  picture  of 
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BRtiabilitT ;  nnd  bo  sre  ve  all,  ttfU-r  haring  perpolrat«c!  some  act  for  which 
we  feel  inclined  to  pat  ouraclvca  on  tfio  head,  nnd  ima^ne  njj  the  vorid 
ia  ready  to  follow  suit ;  but  crossed  or  (MntradiottHl,  we  are  throws  duHn 
bom  our  high  estate,  and  are  rarely  ever  «o  weak  and  ready  to  lose  oar 
Hlf-ixuninaDd  as  at  the  very  moment  when  our  vanity  makes  us  feel  the 
moat  secure.  By  some  Btranga  fatality,  it  tloes  seem  as  if  our  evil  genius 
^if  we  have  ono ;  and,  alas  1  who  is  exempt  I)  is  aiire  to  turn  up. 

Novr,  Aunt  Uiachcl's  'John  Jones'  was  embodied  in  the  person  and 
bmily  of  a  rival  cake-baker  1.>y  the  name  of  Cotton.  Cotton  was  a 
Yankee,  and  took  a  notjon  to  emigrate  to  the  West.  He  was  a  pvsee- 
able,  quiet  citizen,  and  porhapa  bad  as  few  faults  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  most 
men.  At  least,  such  wna  the  verditt  of  common  rumor,  and  ray  limited 
observation  and  acquaintance  with  him  does  not  admit  of  niy  protest. 
It  is  true,  tlint  in  one  sense  Cotton  was  an  interloper.  Comparing  dales 
with  Aunt  Rachel,  he  was  a  resident  of  but  yesterday,  and  his  advent  in 
the  cake-market  greatly  increased  her  difficulty  in  making  both  ends 
meet  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  her  word- 
robe.  It  was,  moreover,  a  subject  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  Aunt 
Rachel,  tliat  Cotton  did  not  carry  on  a  fair  and  honorable  competition 
on  the  merits  of  the  article,  but  condescended  to  take  mean  and  low  ad- 
vantages, by  peddling  about  his  cakes  at  all  the  oountry-^therings  and 
cmnp-meetings,  and  satisfying  the  public  maw  at  liome;  so  that  when 
gala  days  and  court-days  and  Saturdays  came,  the  good  old  woman  found 
Uie  market  glutted,  and  a  large  share  of  her  bakings  left  unsold,  to  harden 
imd  grow  sbde  on  her  hands. 

As  bad  luck  would  have  it,  while  I  was  lingenRg  about  the  spring, 
and  rendered  irritable  by  the  burning  fever  which  had  succeeded  the 
vhill  of  which  Aunt  Racliel  had  philoeophized  so  originally,  the  hopvful 
heir  of  Cotton,  in  the  person  of  his  bony  and  lanky  son  Jim,  made  his 
appearance.  It  wa^  the  custom  of  those  residing  at  some  distance  firom 
the  spring  to  keep  barrels  fastened  on  wooden  sledtt,  for  the  greater  con- 
venience of  huulmg  water  whenever  their  supply  was  exhau«te(L  The 
approach  of  any  one  of  the  Cotton  family  alwitys  put  Aunt  llacbel  out 
of  temper,  by  reminding  her  of  her  lonses  from  competition  in  the  cake 
business,  and  it  needed  but  one  word  to  arouse  her  indignation.  -  Jim 
Cotton  was  an  tll-natured,  quarrelsome  boy,  and  knowing  the  dislike  of 
Aunt  Rscliel,  returned  her  ill-will  with  interest,  and  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  provoking  her  into  a  quarrel.  He  held  undisputed  sway  and 
atood  without  a  rival  in  the  accomplishment  of  abusive  slang,  and  con- 
sequently was  always  ready  for  a  battle,  in  which  he  was  sure  to  come 
out  victor.  On  this  occasion,  he  met  her  at  the  spring  just  as  she  had 
dipped  up  a  pail  of  water,  and  accosted  her,  as  usual,  in  no  very  compli- 
menCary  temis :  , 

'  You  d d  old  black  cat,  how  dare  you  muddy  the  spring  just  m 

your  roaster  comes  for  water!' 

To  which  she  replied,  (always  stuttering  when  very  much  excited :) 

'  Loo-loo-look  here,  boy,  gu-gu-go  'woy,  an'  le-le-lef  me  laT-la-^one. 
1  a-a-ain't  gu-gu-goin'  to  say  na-na-nothin'  to  you,  nn-na-no  how  1' 
M  tlie  same  time  appealing  to  me  with  her  eyes,  as  if  she  hoped  there 
Wa*  pluck  enough  in  me  to  defend  the  poor  old  injured  cake-woman. 
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Hie  feverii^  oonditioii  of  mj  nerves  rendered  me  more  than  usually  sua- 
oepUble  of  ffood  and  bad  impulaes.  I  felt  that  I  oould  not  remain  a  quiet 
spectator.  Without  waiting  to  reason  the  matter  or  calculate  conse- 
quences, I  commenced  to  lecture  the  fellow  with : 

'Ain't  you  ashamed  of  yourself  to  be  abusing  dear  old  Aunt  Rachel  t ' 

I  may  safely  say,  that  although  his  name  was  not  Gun  Cotton,  yet  he 
was  very  combustible,  and  fired  up  in  a  moment  at  the  impudence  of  my 
interference,  and  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  reward  my  temerity  wita 
a  sound  flogging.  There  was  no  great  disparity  in  our  sizes :  Ck>tton 
was  rather  older  and  taller,  but  I  was  animated  by  a  high  fever  and  a 
good  cause,  and  under  the  two  excitements,  made  a  very  decided  demon- 
stration that  I  was  ready  to  meet  the  gentleman,  thus  presenting  to  the 
washer-woman  just  the  material  out  of^  which  to  make  a  fracas,  in  those 
days  the  news  of  a  fight  or  a  foot-race  spread  like  wild-fire,  and  in  a  few 
moments  we  were  surrotmded,  and  a  ring  formed,  with  self-appointed 
champions  to  see  fisdr  play.  This  was  done  so  naturally  and  so  speedily, 
that  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  and  certainly  without  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  a  fight,  I  found  myself  in  for  one.  I  was  not  left  long  in  sus- 
pense, for  Cotton,  anticipating  an  easy  victory  over  a  novice,'Came  at  me 
m  a  bullying  manner,  with  fists  dosed,  teeth  gnashing,  and  foam  collecting 
about  his  mouth  like  a  wild  boar.  I  was  indebted  to  moral  courage  for 
nerve  to  stand  my  ground,  and  coolness  to  plant  my  feet  firmly,  to  with- 
stand the  shock ;  for,  from  his  attitude,  I  was  in  a  trio  of  dsjigers,  and 
had  the  apparent  choice  between  being  annihilated  with  fierce  looks, 
trampled  under  foot,  or  swallowed  alive.  Although  I  had  never  had  a 
fight,  I  had  some  knowledge  of  the  art  of  self-d^nce,  and  as  he  came 
at  me,  I  planted  my  left  paw  under  his  ear,  which  rolled  him  over  in  the 
dust ;  while  the  washer-women  made  the  welkin  ring  with  shouts  of  ap- 
plause, and  Aunt  Bachel's' voice  was  heard  £ur  above  the  rest : 

*'  Guv  it  to  him,  Roany ;  guv  it  to  him  I  dat  '11  do  him  good  de  longest 
day  him  lives  I ' 

Up  jumped  Cotton,  and  shaking  off  the  dust  with  indignation,  he 
roared  out  like  a  mad  bull :  '  Let  me  at  him  I  let  me  at  him  I'  On  he 
came  again  in  the  same  foolish  manner,  with  his  face  all  exposed,  when 
I  gave  him  another  *  h'ist'  just  under  the  nose,  which  made  the  '  claret 
fly,'  and  floored  him  the  second  time,  to  the  great  amusement  and  delight 
of  all  the  by-fitandeis. .  Bully  Cotton  was  evidently  very  much  surprised 
by  the  nature  of  his  reception,  but  evidently  jumped  up  fully  intent  on 
resimiing  the  contest,  tmtil  he  discovered  the  blood  streisuning  down  his 
face,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  and  yelled  out :  '  I  'm 
killed !  I  'm  killed !  run  for  the  doctor  I '  and  ignominiously  fled,  leaving 
me  '<;ock  of  the  walk,'  and  his  old  horse  to  drag  home  his  barrel  of 
^water  by  his  own  instinct  Many  were  the  evidences  I  received  of  Aunt . 
Rachel's  gratitude.  For  months  afterward,  whenever  she  saw  me,  she 
filled  my  pockets  with  cakes  and  ginger-bread,  and  never  omitted  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  me  off  as  her  champion  whenever  she  could  find 
any  body  to  listen  to  her  stoiy. 

Aunt  Rachel  was  a  rank  federalist,  and  like  a  friend  oi  mine,  for  whom 
I  feel  the  affection  of  a  l»x>ther,  inherited  her  politics,  married  her  re- 
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tut 

|)|ftfiti,  Miul  iiMihowiiiK  kU  n«w-fiuig|ed  s}^!^]!^,  nude  up  hm-  mind  lo  die 
MiK  H  Iwly  l>y  ll'u  I'liitod  SutM  Fhunuoopoeik. 

VnIiIimi  (UIoii,  with  hU  pMllw's  cmrt,  was  a  tTpe  of  that  pro^ren 
wlilili  fiDW  liitis  t)in>wi  otf  the  track,  and  npaets  all  good  old-^shkm- 
ilmii.  Ill  iny  l>»yi«h  dnja  I  was  indignant,  and  e^Muaed  the  cause  of 
M  Aiiliiy  «•"  «"•»»"•;  ■'x'  e»«>  I**™.  "1"1»  tranacrihirijj  my  yoothfii] 
iiliiir||i<ii"i  I  •*>"  V'"  U>ocb«d  with  MMTow  at  the  remiiUHoeDce  <^  her 
mtimW'.  Vi».  owy  <*«y  I  ■■■  ™*"**  *"  I«T  **>»«  «W  man'  or  woBum 
MHrlaln'ii  nt  'Iw  I"**  "^  of  Hfc,  and  obUged  to  jieJd  their  ecan^  suh- 
■t*t«iiiiw  I"  some  modeni  Yanlwc  iBTention.  Alaal  how  inexorable  k 
(•niunw*  1  I'witi  broUier  to  the  tfraiit  Time,  be  sweep  the  <M  and  the 
lliliriti  fruiu  the  fieU  of  thor  laUm,  lo  paish  and  be  Ixgotten. 


WnB  tha  bunting  of  bodi  we  looked  for  tbj  tamim^ 
At  tbe  flowen'  aDfoMing  w«  wmtebed  (br  tbj  feat; 

With  Ui«  birdi  of  the  (umiiMr,  ukd  lon-aigbiag  bf  " 
And  foDDtaine  op-lcapti^  the  n     '  


But  the  bndi  haTB  appeared  and  iht  flow«n  tmfiJded, 
Tha  lODS  of  the  bird  haa  died  ont  Id  the  rah ; 

The  np-leapiiu  fountain  faQa  downward  in  WMpiBK 
Ana  the  rotVwghing  braaua  haie  toraed  to  a  wu. 


llier  bore  thee  afar  to  an  iile  of  the  ocean : 

Abl  wherefore  fond  heBrte,delade  jonrtelreaaol 

Could  a  father*!  deep  love  or  «  mother'l  deTotND, 
Or  uster'i,  eoffice  to  keep  ongtU  below  t 


One  harp  atood  alone  in  the  bright  eouH  of  baaTea. 

No  seraph  in  eeataij  awept  ita  mate  chorda ; 
Thf  aweet  voice  waa  wanting  to  awell  Ihe  load  pwan. 

And  warble  eeatatio  the  praiae  of  the  Loact 

Tlioagb  yeart  bare  gone  b;  aince  that  knell  trmn  the  oeei 
Yet  the  mande  olNtdnew  enrelope*  ua  atil] ; 

Thy  name  ia  e'er  apoken  with  deepest  emotion. 
And  memoriea  like  ecboea  are  bauotir^  ua  atilL 

Willi  epiriti  the  throne  of  Ihj  Batioim  anrronndin^ 
Oh  I  plead  for  Hia  grace  upon  ua  who  deplore ; 

And  pray  that  we  aoon  with  the  '  angela  be  numbered,' 
And  joined  ta  the  Lamb  and  te  thee  eTermore, 
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Tbb  Rbctoe  or  St.  Bakdolph'i.    By  F.  W.  8hbltoii,  A.  M.    In  one  Tolvme :  pp.  944.    New- 
York  :  C0AKLBI  ScftlBNBB. 

A  BOOK  from  Fredkbigk  William  SmcLTON  (well  known  to  our  readers)  is  a 
book  worthy  of  perusal,  and  a  book  sure  to  produce  new  lore  and  new  admira- 
tion for  its  amiable  and  clever  author.  Quaint  'Salandvb  and  the  Dragon' 
caused  an  outcry  of  merited  praise.  The  Rector  of  St  Bardolph's  will  not  be 
less  warmly  welcomed,  if  our  acumen  be  worth  any  thing.  The  simple,  warm 
geniality  which  characterizes  the  man  in  his  eyery-day  life,  exhibits  itself  pleas- 
antly in  his  work,  and  gives  it  peculiar  value  to  those  who  knowhim :  and 

'  None  know  him  but  to  lore  him.' 

Whether  he  speak  with  drollery,  or  with  sweet  tear-compelling  pathos,  describe 
Mr.  Admullkr's  petty  troubles^  or  the  gprave  of  broken-hearted  Miss  Clemakths, 
he  has  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  always  and  warmly  with  him.  What  most 
strikes  one  in  this  book  is  the  quiet,  penetrative^  microscopic  analysis  of  char- 
acter. Mr.  Shklton  daguerreotypes.  We  see,  visibly,  the  twitching  of  Miss  Va- 
liart's  elbows ;  we  hear  the  rustle  of  her  muslins  as  she  wriggles  on  her  seat  at 
the  organ.  Sir  Johk's  pomp,  Mr.  Van  Sittaei's  reflected  pomp,  Mrs.  VossKLiir- 
gkn's  rampant  evangelicism,  the  quiet  sweetness  of  the  minister's  wife,  the  Boa- 
nergio  bray  of  Rev.  Mr.  Coolman,  the  probulgent  chest  of  musical  Mr.  TuBcroxir, 
all  these  are  mirrored  with  the  fidelity,  yet  with  the  guilelessness  of  a  brook-lake 
in  its  calm  basin  in  the  wood. 

The  Rector  of  St  Bardolph's  undergoes  all  the  usual  trials  of  a  young,  good- 
looking,  bachelor  minister ;  bursts  out  into  unaccustomed  and  not  fore-warned 
matrimony,  and  afterward  suffers  for  it  in  the  person  of  his  wife.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  people  in  this  book :  American  Mrs.  Jkllabtb^  who  '  keep  their  eyes 
fixed  on  Africa ; '  '  Doboas  Society '  people ;  volunteer  female  choristers ;  dxe- 
advisers^  theologians,  polemicals^  and  outside-charitarians :  and  all  are  well 
painted  by  that  exquisite  pen  which  warned  us  in  '  Salander,'  and  delights  us  in 
'  Letters  from  up  the  Riv^r.* 

Mr.  ScBiBXKB  has  '  gotten  up  *  the  work  in  his  usual  tasteftil  style,  and  Mr.  Bbt- 
BDicr  has  printed  it  nicely :  only,  we  would  observe,  that  he  has  been  a  little  hard 
upon  ministers  in  page  forty,  where  he  strips  them  of  their  cassocks  and  robes 
them  in  cossacks ! 

How  a  hymn  is  sung  *  in  fugue '  at  St  Bardolph's,  may  be  learned  from  this 
extract^  which  may  serve  as  a  lesson  to  sundry  choirs : 

*  Whbit  yon  heard  the  hraas  rings  rattle  orer  the  Iron  rod  to  which  the  red  curtain  waa  at- 
tached, Bhattlngop  the  ehoriscers  m  the  ssBlMlon  of  their  perehed-up  left,  thn  yov  lalght  know 
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u  o(  XKalltm  wtn  lo  come  olT.    Ttat  Kit 

imiJJ  .lipor  pipir  on  whKh  IMjuenlodi 
B  ta>Yl>i«  i.kcx  pl«.  whirr,  n.alt«l  Id  Ih. 

fFebnwjj, 

of  the  puln  MifliyiM, 


or  ■  chintH  uier  of  iha  nmvilc  dni.  In  ibc  ueoaipwilBHl  of  u  InproiiHiioa  upan  iks 
kty^  wblcb  nwds  Iba  whola  nnifnfmUoB  InvotDBiuIlT  twIM  ttetr  nMla  and  look  >)gft.  isd  w 

TlMi«  irgn,  DO  danM,  Bunjr  pnKBi  wbs  ania  nuwirii  to ''ihw  lb*  nule,'ud  tba  knowis^ 
or  Ibli  net  Iniplnd  Ika  ulbU  wllk  ■  daalra  ts  da  ttawalTaa  JhUh.  Ii  la  trao  aoma  or  Ika 
old  psDplc  did  nM  Ilka  the  eoBOianUiM  of  omwda.  Ttaoa,  bawarw',  mn  ooaatdand  baUad 
Iha  UE,  anA  ttaa  aplnlDD  of  anch  aa  woRhr  of  (Ban  laapael  In  Iha  onvald  '  manti  of  hnanrt- 
maul?    They  wera  awept  awar  Id  ibalt  atnidar  anKHUian  b)'  tlw  Ama  of  pnUic  opinloa,  ITbh 


mi."    Till!)' wan  awapl  awar  In  I» 
avhlrinipdorHiiiDd.    Aiujrn 


tbaahoBabror 


that  Mm  ihair  one  day  ainisk  lun  tha  n  Dhm.  which  k*  hidbiaa  {lOnMacnMaiBod  le  nad, 
ud  Cbmsih  larloiu  tnnia,  and  wiDdlua,  and  rapaUtloM,  ih*r  dlaoaacMd  npoB  It  for  a  ran  haV 
hoar.  »  waa,  bowerar,  tha  Ui  Uma  thiit  thar  ao  dhcUniBlahad  ihwiiTaa  batoro  tba  mwhal 
"     ~-  ......  ...      „£lghtteabBlr  BISI.BardMph'adldHI 


'Iiwaa  oriUaTarraanpaalltaN.alinUaHTperftiniKd,  that  the  lata  BUwpSuinir  ao  aao 
oT  bla  irliluUana  wla  aaked  hli  opinion,  and  hii  raplt  wai  Ihu  ha  bad  paid  bo  altaBtloa  la  tb* 
■male :  bat  thai  bia  aynptthlaa  wera  aa  aumh  oicited  tbr  pool  l^aoii  that  ha  waa  aftaM  that 
ba  would  not  hkTa  a  hair  Ml ! ' 

Aa  a  apednun  of  tuothw  kind,  take  the  puiaga  vhioh  deanriba  the  final  !ll- 
new  and  dealli  of  Mr,  Advului,  afUr  the  decease  of  hii  bithfal  and  loring 


oniiraintrd  and  anecBlnl,Bl(tal  alone  hive  i^<retledalleBllDii.  One  £lnlln«-fll  ouanrd  at  an 
■ul;  auie  of  Iha  aarrlE*.  and  Iba  aubjeei  waa  lurlod  qui  wiib  nuflta  anBwilon.  Surcalv  had 
Itali  aobatded  whan  Iho  Reelor  hlmaefr  waa  olwriMl  lo  look  nnwall.  Am  he  raad  that  ■olenui 
and  (eneni  loTacallon  of  Iha  Utur, '  By  Tnim  a|on>r  and  Uoad}  awm  i  b;  Tbt  Croaa  and 
Paailon,'  bla  Toleo  lUterod,  bla  kneea  ircmblcd  iKiimll  biDi,and  IDniln(  aapala  aa  aih«.  ba 
aanb  down  aoftlj  la  bla  irtilla  TaatBasta,  wllbin  the  cbancel  rUla.    Una  apraad  Imlf  Ihroafta 

Wllb  dllBemii  Iba  pbralclan  fbnad  hla  way  ihroufb  the  anilona  crowd,  and  Iben,  amid  crtoa 
or<Mlbatk,''(lTetaUn  air,"  la  ha  dead  I  lnhedead  V  — andihawnplng  aBdlaiaentailoo  of 
Bfed  wonan,bakniU  down  Blhlaaldriinil  felt  hli  pnlia.  Tkera  waa  a  aotamn  paaae.  BiiiDIa>~ 
nHodfi»afbwncowle,dBrlnf  which  >oiicDUldilmoai  bear  ibe  taan  draptilni.  Thai*  war* 
M  and  joiiai,  manly  brewi  wiTaklad  r,y  nn  Uei-y,  up-llll«l  handa.  all  aaeonlruod  In  ooe  iroim. 
Tba  BKtor'a  win,  who  looked  already  wij»wrd,  aaelduoualybubed  hie  brow.  Tbaphffielaa, 
with  Ua  baad  and  ayaa  mniod  aalani,  u  ir  In  nbiiiniFllDii.  illll  held  hli  flnger  al  Ibc  pnlie.  and 

'tl  wonU  HI  ba  Iha  Brat  ar  aacoad  lime  ihai  falihnil  meii  hats  ttaua  braubed  out  ilwlr  Uiaa 
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ill  the  rery  coorts  of  the  Loko*!  iMram,  pusing  immedimuly  from  lu  Tflatilral*  to  tlio  foldon 
■traets,  to  the  AiUer  and  more  traneporting  worship  of  the  ancele  In  hesren. 

*  At  last,  the  polee  which  had  ilnttered  »ebly  and  stood  still,  gsTe  one  sudden,  regorgltating 
throb,  and  lift  returned.  A  Tlslble  sensation,  a  long-drawn  sigh,  ese^wd  from  the  audienee, 
when  the  suspense  was  raded,  as  the  pastor  slowly  opened  his  dim  eyes,  and  smllsd  on  those 
present,  like  one  awakened  from  a  dream.  In  a  moment  after,  when  he  became  enough  eollected 
to  know  what  was  going  on.  It  was  obserred  that  out  of  his  eyes  there  gushed  tears.  He  was 
then  lifted  up  In  the  antes  or  the  sexton  and  the  physician,  and  depositra  in  his  own  bed  in  the 
Rectory.    *  I  do  not  think  that  we  will  hare  him  long,*  remarked  one  of  the  by-standers. 

*  On  the  next  Sunday  the  doors  of  et.  Bardo^h's  church  were  dooed.' 

«  •  .  «  «  * 

*  It  was  a  Sunday  morning,  and  the  day  was  ushered  in  with  that  imdouded  rising  of  the  sun, 
with  that  beauty  and  serenity  so  often  shed  upon  the  daya  of  rest,  which  makes  the  earth  reeero- 
ble  heaven.  How  wdcome  to  the  weary  and  the  hearyoladen  this  short  respite  from  drudging 
toil !  this  change  ftt»m  dust,  and  turmoil,  and  discord,  and  corroding  care,  to  cleanliness,  and 

Stietude,  and  peace.  The  bells  rang  forth  their  merry  peal,  the  crowds  of  well-dressed  pecq^ 
ronged  the  streets,  and  the  doors  m  St.  Bardolph'a  were,  as  usual,  thrown  open  for  the  wor- 
ship of  6oD.  But  he  whoee  roice  had  been  so  often  heard  within  ita  walls  would  nerw  more 
Erees  forward  to  those  hallowed  courts,  which  he  had  loved  so  wen.  Tranquil,  and  suflering 
ttle,  he  ay  upon  his  bed,  and  as  the  day  was  balmy,  and  the  windowa  of  his  room  were  open 
to  admit  the  aur,  he  could  hear  the  sound  of  the  organ,  and  when  the  playing  of  the  roluntanr 
had  ceased,  the  low  murmur  of  the  congregation  in  the  confeesion  of  sins.  He  took  the  book 
which  lay  beside  him,  and  mingled  his  voice  with  theirs.  Step  by  step  he  followed  through  the 
lessons  and  solemn  Litany,  until  Just  when  the  *  prayer  for  a  sick  person  *  waa  about  to  be  pro- 
nounced, he  turned  his  liice  unto  the  wall  and  died ! 

*  Tlius,  fttmi  the  anthema  of  the  Church  on  earth,  he  roee  to  the  overwhelming  mnsie  of  the 
aeraohim,  and  from  the  serenity  of  a  Sabbath  here,  to  that  eternal  rest  which  remains  for  the 
people  of  Odd.' 

Buy  the  work  —  read  it ;  and,  our  word  for  it,  you  will  be  as  much  amused 
and  instructed  in  the  perusal  as  we  hayo  been. 


Thi  ScccBssruL  MsncHAiiT :  Sketches  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Samubl  Budobvt,  late  of  Kings- 
wood  Hill.  By  William  AnTHun,  A.  M.,  author  of  'A  Mission  to  the  Mysore,*  etc.  New- 
York  :  D.  ArrLBTON  and  Company. 

/ 

WrrHovT  the  hope  of  enlarging  '  the  knowledge  of  the  scholar,  to  mature  flie 
graces  of  the  holy,  but  to  be  a  friendly,  familiar  book  for  the  busy,'  the  author 
of  this  Yolume  pleasantly  details  the  every-day  life  of  a  business  man.  We 
rarely  see  the  struggles  of  aspiring  youth,  and  the  more  nature  exertions  of 
age,  delineated  in  print ;  for  the  OAtter^f-fact  world  is  too  often  forgotten :  but 
here  is  a  volume  which  speaks  plain  facts ;  which  tells  of  a  boy  from  a  'homely 
home '  leaving  poor,  pious  parents,  to  commence  life  amid  poverty,  self-denial, 
and  hard  labor,  but  with  a  trust  in  Hdc  who  '  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb ; '  of  his  gradual  rise,  of  his  unbounded  charity  with  his  increase  of  riches ; 
until  he  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  mercantile  houses  in  Eng- 
land. The  author  rides  an  easy  nag,  opening  his  story  with  a  very  natural  de- 
scription of  the  residence  of  an  English  merchant,  which, '  to  eyes  fitmiliar,'  will 
bring  lawn  and  trees,  gate-way  and  spangled  beds  of  flowers^  with  the  enliven- 
ing dottings  of  poultry,  sheep,  and  deer,  again  to  view.  Written  in  a  concise, 
epigrammatic  style ;  interlarded  with  truthful  moral  deductions^  and  a  desire 
to  impress  the  reader  with  the  benefit  of  an  upright  course  in  life,  it  is  a  work 
calculated  to  do  great  good:  just  such  a  work  as  is  needed  in  our  forgetful,  busy 
age ;  and  yet  not  for  the  perusal  of  merchants  merely,  but  for  all  who  read  to 
appreciate:  a  work,  in  short,  for  the  desk,  pulpit,  shop^  office,  school,  fire-side; 
for  the  traveller,  gentleman,  and  house- wife.  We  subjoin  an  extract — a  perfect 
picture  of  a  '  busy '  businew  man : 

*  You  might  often  have  seen  driving  into  Bristol  a  man  under  the  middle  else,  verging  toward 
sixty,  wrapped  up  in  a  coat  of  deep  olive,  with  gray  hair,  an  open  countenance,  a  quick  brown 
eye,  and  an  air  less  expressive  of  poUsta  than  of  push.    He  drives  a  pImVtoa,  with  a  flnt-raie 
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Tbe  beautiful  spirit  of  chfiritj  ii  here  geaeroniily  evidenced ;  ipeoking  the  let- 
son  tA  nil  employer^  th&t  ■  '  soft  aiiBwer  tumetli  awaj  wrath.*  Had  Mr.  BonaBr 
KTerely  reprimaDded  his  clerk  and  porter,  they  irould  have  leR  hi*  presenee 
mutteriag  curses;  Uieir  day's  bosinesa  would  have  dragged  heavilj,  andftl<twe> 
iog  brow  would  have  been  presented  to  the  wife  and  children ;  •  settled,  nn- 
happy  gloom  ;  suspicions  that  it  augured  a  dismissal,  at  least  an  ilidiffereDee  to- 
ward their  fatare  welfare.  But  on  the  contrary,  they 'go  their  way  T^<udng , 
bleuiog  the  Torgirer,  and  burning  with  a  desire  to  do  all  they  can  to  retricT^ 
amend,  iind  do  better  for  the  future.  Uerchant!  emplojerl  look  upon  tlua 
generous  picture,  and  'go  you  and  do  likewise.'  Old  hearts  will  blen  voni 
young  hearts  will  beat  quicker  for  your  intereet;  an3  a  bright  beam  of  eheer- 
fulness  will  sparkle  on  you  from  eyes  tJiat  regard  yon  as  their  patron  and  friend- 
In  tliis  extract  is  embodied  a  principle  which  is  too  prevalent  in  connting-bonie 
and  at  the  hearthstone ;  a  niglib^mare^  lying  heavily  upon  the  hcaviiig  cheat  of 
the  business  and  social  world:  a  godty  tnith  well  appreciated: 

■  In  ibo  abop  Hood  ■  canh  litwlleil  P.  D..  conliinlnf  aaiiKllilnf  very  like  ftffa-4att,  wh«e- 
wlih  U  WIS  nana]  lo  mli  Ibi  pepper  bcfiire  sendlDg  U  (torih  lo  ■n-'e  ihe  DnMIc,  The  Irade^n- 
illlion  bad  obulned  Ibr  tbe  ipocrypliBl  P.  D.  ■  plice  amonf  tbc  atiDdud  utlcles  of  Ihe  vhop, 
end  on  Iho  alrengltl  of  tbal  IradiLtDn  II  waa  tended  for  pepper  by  man  who  lllai»fbl  tliey  wefv 


abpiild  prrlah.    II  was  niglit,  bul  hutk  ba  went  to  Ibe  abop,  uhia  tne  nypocniicai  caBs,  ei 

ii  (bnb  10  the  iqarry,  then  araved  II,  and  BeBtler«d  P.  D.  amDng  Ibe  eloda,  ind  alsf,  knii  Mi^nav. 

Let  us  seet  Ilarc  we  any  'P,  D.'s'  in  our  omcel  We  will  examine;  and 
while  the  argument  convinces  us,  'Tliou  art  the  mant '  let  us  hope  that  the  same 
feeling  mny  eiisTwith  all  thoEie  who  may  read  this  good  little  book.  We  have 
had  enough  of  books  'full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.'  and  now  let 
us  haic  this  Wiutii-like,  natural,  trullifu!  eiposition  of  oar  own  secret  natures ; 
telling  us  that  there  ore  those  whose  lives  we  can  copy,  and  beget  for  onrwlvea 
a  hope  of  salvation.  Of  course  we  cannot  hope  that  all  beginners  have  the  same 
Bppreeiation  of  results  from  right  and  wrong  actions,  or  that  all  who  read  will 
be  benefited;  but  tliis  we  may  ossume,  tliat  the  history  of  SiHUKl.  Bnoanr  ia 
an  eieellenl  one.  und  that  all  those  who  imitate  him,  aotnated  by  the  same 
spirit,  will  be  rewarded  herenfter  by  the  mnndote:  'Well  done,  thon  good  and 
faitiifnl  servant,  enter  thoo  into  the  joy  of  thy  LordI  '  His  industry,  honeaty, 
charity,  generosity,  and  philanthropy,  are  qualities  we  all  should  pOMea*.     To 
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know  these,  read  the  work,  and  circulate  it  for  the  wider  good  it  may  produce. 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  present  £Eirther  extracts,  and  to  disseminate  through 
these  pages  the  healthful  morals  that  permeate  this  volume,  but  lack  of  space 
forbids.    Buy  the  book  and  read  it. 


PoBMi.    By  William  BcLCHca  Glazibk.    In  one  Tcdame :  pp.  108.    Hallowdl,  Maine :  Mas- 
TCKS,  Smith,  axd  Compant. 

TiiiRs  are  a  Tery  select  few  of  our  younger  American  poets  to  whom  good  taste 
seems  as  natural  as  their  genius^  and  their  melody  of  versification  as  distinctive 
and  undeniable.  Of  Mr.  William  Bklobkb  Glazieb*s  poetry,  so  many  examples 
of  which  have  appeared  in  these  pageS)  these  characteristics  may  well  be  predi- 
cated He  writes  not  only  with  apparent^  but  evidently  with  real  ^ase ;  nor  in 
his  case  is  *  easy  writing  hard  reading ; '  for  his  thoughts  are  well-defined  and 
dear,  and  his  expression  of  them  always  transparent  to  the  reader.  A  sweeter 
gem,  in  the  way  of  simple  although  picturesque  description,  and  true,  tender 
feeling,  than  his  lines  with  the  cold  title,  '  Snovt,*  you  '  shall  not  find  elsewhere.' 
They  were  originally  published  in  this  Magazine,  and  are  quoted  in  the  '  Knieh- 
KnackSj*  bo  that  any  farther  reference  to  them  in  this  place  is  unnecessary.  There 
is  great  variety  in  the  little  volume  under  notice,  somewhat  slender  though  it 
be  in  its  *  outer  man ; '  and  each  theme  chosen  for  poetical  illustration  is  de- 
picted OS  an  artist  transfers  his  sketches  to  canvas;  omitting  no  'middle  object,' 
or  forceful  accessory,  to  make  the  picture  complete.  An  old  man  recalls  the 
pleasant  days  of  Christmas^  and  revels  (and  the  reader  with  him)  in  the  festivi- 
ties of  that  joyous  time,  though  long  departed :  we  sjrmpathize  with  him  in  his 
love-lyrics ;  we  go  with  him  to  *  Cape  Cottage  at  Sunset^'  and  gaze  thoughtfully 
with  him  upon  '  Pemmaquid  Light ; '  we  wander  with  him  in  '  Fairy  Land,'  and 
feel  with  him  when  he  records  his  deep  emotions  in  the  beautiful  line^  '  She 
Sleeps,*  Tlie  tyranny  of  space  prevents  the  insertion  of  several  extracts  which 
we  had  selected  for  insertion :  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  limit  ourselves 
to  one ;  nor  is  that  by  any  means  to  be  taken  as  a  more  than  common  specimen 
of  the  merits  of  our  author^s  versification.  The  four  stanzas  which  ensue  are 
from  a  piece  entitled  '  Hue  Launching : ' 


*  Well  may  thejr  deck  the  ship  to-day^ 

With  colore  flaunting  tnty 
Well  may  she  wear  her  beat  array. 

So  aoon  a  bride  to  be  ; 
Long  hath  the  dainty  beauty  kept 

Her  lover  ttom  her  charms. 
But  now  her  laat  lone  sleep  ta  alept, 

We  give  her  to  hia  anna  * 

*  Ah,  guard  our  darling  from  the  atorm  : 

Thy  bosom  never  bore 
A  prouder  or  more  fkultl^s  Ibrm, 

A  fairer  love  before  . 
Tame  down  thy  billopre'  thundering  ahocka, 

Thy  foaming  wrath,  O  Sea ! 
And  keep  her  m»m  the  angry  rocks 

That  lie  along  her  lee. 


*  Her  home  has  been  where  green  hills  kiaa 

The  river'a  rippling  tide, 
But,  ah !  our  eyes  must  learn  to  miaa 

The  Ocean's  new-made  bride. 
Where  white-capped  waves  for  ever  rise, 

Where  sea-birds  skim  the  foam, 
Far  oflT.  beneath  the  sea-kissed  akiea. 

Our  Beauty  aeeka  her  home. 

'  Ah,  proud  may  be  the  marinera 

That  stand  upon  her  deck  ; 
They  little  fear,  in  strength  like  hers. 

The  tempeat  or  the  wreck : 
And  proudly  may  her  enaign  fly 

That  bears  the  stripes  and  stars ; 
The  peace  that  builds  a  ship  like  this, 

Is  worth  a  thousand  wars ! ' 


.  Our  regret  at  being  obliged  to  dismiss  this  little  volume  with  a  notice  so  brief 
and  inadequate,  is  lessened  by  the  fact  that  that  very  circumstance  will  increase 
the  reader's  interest  in  the  work.  If  we  have  not  satisfied,  we  have  stimulated 
the  reader's  curiosity.  The  volume  is  neatly  executed,  and  dedicated,  in  brief 
and  well-chosen  words,  to  an  old  and  genial  friend,  CnABLES  Cofxland  NuTTEl^ 
Esq.,  of  Boston. 


S  D  ITO  E'S     TABLE. 


'Srini  Sn  Anifji:'  liililnl  of  SiW  Sutilu. 

Wi  h«Te  befoM  xa,  bow  fit->t  '  iniprinl«d  '  in  • 
Tcrj  handaomc  parophlet,  '.Jk  .-dvonnl  y  {A;  5<in- 

*  ~  ToTk,ml/uO<xanoHe/lht  VUlo/llfXethtTlat,di 
't  FrigaU  TriHt  Van  Oraiija,'  ai  A'ew  ToTi,'  in  May 
I  lut.  From  the  GireunuUiice  tljst  the  procwdinga 
:  of  the  Soint  Nioholai  Society  aro  never  permitted 
to  be  r«port«d  by  the  d«ily  prets,  only  &  brief 
notice  of  tlie  faut  wm  made  at  the  time  It  will  yei 
be  remembered  by  our  metropolitaa  readen  that  • 
Dutch  natioQal  reaael,  the  frigate  '  Panes  Van  OwiKii,'  one  of  the  nobltat  of  h»t 
claM,  returning  to  Holland  &om  a  cruise  in  the  West  Indies  toaohed  at  the  port 
of  Norfolk,  and  while  lying  there  it  was  annoiuieed  throogh  the  papen  th^  ahe 
would  also  visit  New-York.  A  nmnber  of  the  memben  of  the  Baint  NicxM.u 
Society,  deeming  it  an  erent  of  do  small  interest,  both  to  themselTca  and  tha 
citiieoa  at  large,  (it  being  the  tint  oceauoD  that  a  Te«el  of  sneh  magnitndt^ 
belonging  to  Uie  Dutch  Navy,  had  «ver  viaited  our  watery)  and  wbioh  oalled 
for  some  particolar  notice  on  the  p«rt  of  the  Society,  made  a  requiaition  npon  the 
Phisiiiekt  for  a  special  meeting,  to  take  the  aulgeet  into  connderation.  T1>«  «aU 
was  promptly  madc^  and  the  Society  convened  on  Wedneaday  evening.  May  IS, 
1SS2.  With  entire  unanimity  a  banquet  worthy  the  occasion  was  proposed  ; 
tha  commandant  of  the  frigate  was  addressed  officially,  and  invited  to  Boo«pt 
the  honor  intended  him  and  his  officers,  which  in  a  simple  and  brief  note  he  did ; 
and  the  banquet  took  place  at  the  Astor-Bouse  on  the  twenty«xUi  of  Hay,  and 
was  in  all  reepecti  woriJiy  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  repntation  of  the  Aitoi^ 
Honse.  The  great  dining-hall  was  arranged  and  decorated  with  all  that  good 
taste  and  abundant  rtaourcea  could  saggest  and  fumiih.  Tliree  immenae  tablets 
^read  the  length  of  the  ball,  received  theSociety;  while  a  Jait  aeroM  tha nppcr 
end  vaa  more  especially  the  place  of  honor  aaaigned  to  the  distinguished  gaeat*. 
Over  this  d^  on  the  entablature  of  the  room,  was  inscribed,  in  large  characfela 
of  0«nnan  text,  the  motto  of  the  Dateh  Republic, '  Eknducot  kaut  Mum,'  whtla 
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underneath,  the  flags  of  Holland  and  the  United  Statea  graoeflilly  aappoited  in 
the  centre  a  shield  bearing  the  anna  and  motto  of  the  Kingdom  of  tibe  Nethar- 
lands.  The  valla  and  windows  were  beautiftdly  draped  and  curtained  with 
the  tri-color  of  Holland,  red,  white^  and  bine,  the  whole  producing  an  effect  aa 
elegant  as  it  was  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The  Society's  picture  of  New- 
Amsterdam  as  it  appeared  in  the  year  1666,  was  the  principal  ornament  of  the 
east  end  of  the  hall,  occupying  almost  its  entire  width.  Immediately  in  front 
of  th«  PassiDKMT  was  a  miniature  frigate,  bearing  the  American  flag  at  the  peak 
and  the  Dutch  flag  at  the  fore^  while  by  her  side  was  a  representation  of  the 
frigate  '  Prins  Van  Okam jk  '  riding  at  anchor.  Among  the  beautifril  and  appro* 
priate  ornaments  to  the  table^  many  of  which  were  national  in  their  charaeter, 
and  peculiarly  adapted  to  reyiye  the  recollection  of  old  customs  and  the  olden 
time,  the  Castle  of  Nassau  and  a  temple  to  the  Patron  Saint  were  conspicuoui^ 
and  much  admired.  Nor  must  the  ancient  and  sable  attendants  upon  the  upper 
table  be  forgotten,  who,  as  usual  on  all  the  feetiye  occasions  of  the  Society, 
dressed  in  their  antique  liyery,  formed  so  peculiar  a  '  JSworo/toii'  and  interesting 
memento  of  the  past  In  fine,  the  general  appearance  of  the  hall,  when  the 
tables  were  occupied  by  the  Society  and  tl^ir  guests,  whose  brilliant  unifcjrma 
added  greatly  to  the  general  effect^  was  indeed  most  imposmg;  and  such  aa  ia 
rarely  seen  on  any  public  occasion. 

After  the  company  had  been  seated,  the  abundant  and  various  potablea  and 
edibles  discussed,  and  the  first  two  toasts,  to  the  'American  PKmmirT  and  the 
Kino  of  the  Netherlands,'  had  been  proposed,  drank  with  enthuriasm,  and  i^pro- 
priatety  responded  to,  the  report  of  a  cannon,  heard  from  the  ports  of  the 
frigate  in  front  of  the  PanroEiiT,  drew  all  eyes  toward  her,  and  it  was  found  that 
she  also  was  bearing  her  part  in  the  festivities,  by  firing  a  full  salute  in  honor 
of  the  toast  and  its  representatives.  So  totally  unexpected  was  the  salute^  and 
with  such  regularity  and  precision  was  it  given,  that  it  waa  some  time  before 
the  enthusiasm  it  excited  permitted  the  presiding  officer  to  go  on  with  the  toaatik 
The  Hon.  Daitdel  Wkbstxb,  who  had  arrived  in  town  during  the  day,  had  been 
specially  invited  to  be  present,  but  had  felt  compelled  from  fatigue  to  decline 
the  invitation.  He  was  induced,  after  the  removal  of  the  doth^  to  Join  the  fes- 
tive party  for  a  short  time,  and  now  entered  the  hall,  attended  by  the  Hon.  John 
A.  Kino,  ex-President  of  the  Society,  the  whole  company,  officers  and  guests, 
rising,  and  cheering  him  to  his  seat,  at  the  left  of  the  PanmsNT,  with  g^tifying 
and  honoring  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Oodxn  HomfAN,  the  PanmsNT,  in  a  few  brief 
but  eloquent  remarks,  welcomed  the  great  'Defender  of  the  Constitution,'  and 
pidd  a  just  tribute  to  the  Society's  distinguished  guests.  Commandant  D.  Btl  db 
Yboe,  and  his  officers^  the  former  of  whom  responded  briefly  but  feelingly,  thank- 
ing the  Society,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  officers^  for  the  hearty  welcome 
they  had  received  from  those  on  these  shores  who  hailed  fixun  one  lather-land ; 
and  in  conclusion  gave  as  a  toast,  '  THm  Soeiety  of  SaitU  yieholai*  The  Paisi- 
DENT,  in  felicitous  terms,  next  called  up  Mr.  WEBam,  who  responded  as  follows, 
amidst  continued  plaudits  and  cheering : 

*  Mb.  PtsaiDsifT  sad  Gentlemen  ef  the  Saint  Nicholai-  Society :  I  deem  It  a  pleee  of  crest 
food  ftyrtnne,  this  opportmiitT  to  pose  e  1km  moments  with  yoo.  On  eoming  into  town,  I  had 
the  honor  to  reedve  an  inTitatton  to  he  present  at  your  dinner.  I  was  oMifed  to  decline  heeauoe 
of  my  pereinial  condition.  I  am  a  little  disabled :  I  hate  not  two  arms :  I  cannot  say,  UKie  the 
clorious  Dutch  who  defended  Leydea,  that  I  have  one  arm  to  eat,  and  another  with  which  to  light ; 
Sat  ftntunatdy,  gentlemen,  as  there  is  hat  liule  fighting  to  be  done,  I  get  on  pretty  well  with  ono 
arm. 

*  Geatlenea,  I  am  happy  to  be  bare.    I  an  happy  la  reeaUlBf  to  my  reeolleetiaB  an  the  eoily 
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i.ri  rtrpH..rd,  ind  vfllhool  mniia  ■nd  e™tH.  md  Ibnad  IxKli  In  llollaiuL 

ri  md  your  niUon  1  ■luU  luiTn  Ibnict,  «>  I>b|  ■•  1  rcmcnlxT  viib  erulioda  uy 

1 -hill  nct.rlorun  urn  tlwDulr6yimiledu..jini«Hiy.  yicMMu.  um«r 

fti^yyMnft.^,-^,  _ 

Mr.  Weutek  continued  for  tome  time  in  >  rarie*  of  Um  azunple  wUdi  Hal- 
Uod,  in  her  earl]'  itnigglai  (or  libertj,  hkd  given  to  tlia  natiou  of  Ui«  ewtl^ 
•nd  in  eologj  of  her  soand  ud  >tekdl«t  clianMt«r.    Be  eoncloded  bj  offoing 

■CimiH  Di  Vaoi,  DT-niPiiiici  orOiuai:  EU  Ogrcnaignt  udUsNuln;  uIhi; 
Fioimiirci  prfwpar  ibem.' 

Ur.  WraeiEB  shortly  Bflor  left  the  room,  the  whole  company  dgain  rinng  and 
cheering  enthuBiiutically  antil  the  door  eloeed  npon  him. 

In  reepooH  to  the  fourth  toaat,  '  Tht  Land  of  our  Anetttart  and  ttit  T^mmhil 
of  OUT  City,'  lion.  Gduah  Ckoxkslin  Vdplaiice,  a  former  FamoEMT  of  the  So- 
ciety, reipanded  in  the  falloving  compreheoure  Uiil  admirable  hiatorical  speecK 
vhicli  we  have  great  pleasore  in  quoting  entire: 

■  I  SiTt  la  Uunk  yao,  Hr.  Pauisin,  idiI  lUf  SocMj.  (m  ihn  baaot  jgo  caoCa  npon  dm  Id 
•dKIIni  DH  Itaia  yow  nanilMr  U  napond,  on  brliilf  of  my  tUlon-membem,  la  Ibu  umi  IB 
■nufU  DKMory  of  Ike  RMiidara  of  onr  city  In  wbieli  wa  tiara  just  Jelaad.  I  invld  wi*k  iliai 
ironrckoleaha^lUlniaponioiDaoihaTmaaitwwIieeoMdwIitibMMrTolcetliinl  bave  ii  pm- 
aal,  tot  a  m»n  tloqiwnl  tMuiw— ihouh,  1  iruti.  boi  with  iroer  taaait  —ban  mpaodnl  la 
tfclainuCUBaBilmiDi.  Itia  bilMdaalbtii  dsM  gf  gnilliuila  Ibu  wa  ■)(  Ibla  Seelair  aadUM 
dlykaTale  ufeaowMfals  oniTaiMnMe  nndaiedlnil  anoHloni  brUieylcn  naa  tichliv- 
aeji  Indead.  in  Ihalr  taaBonUt  »liBpla  or  r>r-sEFlii(  aagai^lyi  »>alr  itiy  aalHVrtaa,  Ibair  pa- 

aad,  iMn  all,  <n  ihelr  pun  and  atrici  anil  •iiiDlen  imcfrliy.  Tha  rlab  raralia,  Ola  abBfidaM 
fralUDl'ihaaaunosteniailDDBbalpnclonaquilKlca.ncininawMiJaylBii  AvalibaiifhibeiuaodB 
el  oibit  main  and  ■mai  hinAi.  Anflo-Sai  im  IToin  Old  England  and  Avoi  Naw-b^Bd,  Fitalh 
I.  Tmonle.  ScaBdiniTlui  indLFlTlc,  man  of  ail  lonineaand  naUoM— banmtM 

lon^otinailirpenKiiiniciiiroworo  iild].,rii  IifTditi  on  Ibc  nada  and  ncka  orour  KanhauaB, 
the  taandg  of  Ihcae  nwa  oT  pallent  latw  nnrl  or  ntae  anliirpnea,  le  wtigaa  Tinnaa  and  manKiiy 
liayaJiulrandandoiirfralerDlliibDifl.  luTLir^lndustriDU^  and  Itnfal  labattllaata  Dftbabnij 
1«  Tlllan  or  Nlcuwa  Amitanlim,  aucb  im  ii  yitt  aksiclisd  by  Vandardoilk  In  ItOa,  and  la 
ikr  irand-ehUdRn,  tha  Ihrlvlajfaad  not  Ir^o  iridii«irloii*  ctrluntof  tTieproapanuaUlU*  Iowa 
New-York,  la  nio,  we  hall  tba  early  IburiiltTH  uf  ilje  cummcrclB!  apd  manlUna  and  Onaa- 
1  jftvalneaa  of  tbe  amparlnm  of  ISM. 


11a  older  atoek,  am  hum  ike  rtpreMntatlioa  of  a  much  higtt  cominnnlty  In  our  (ood  Suu  of 
Naw-¥ork,  and  of  the  aona  of  Now-York.  acaltered  oni  oiir  wbols  caallBam,  who  im  Hi 
aoknowledgeothorobUgailona  10  Holland  — In  which,  too,  "c  partldpaio  — waliiUer.iiaodar, 
of  a  mom  Urge  and  aailonal  chaixcier,  Ihan  any  which  aj,.  mn^tri  by  men  ell*  qr  iMal  (tal- 
ln«.    We  muatall  of  n»  haTo  remailied  that  of  latayeaxi  ihe  rapid  incmawof  llM  popnIaUMi 

■aema  worth  claiming  aa  helongiog  to  Iholr  own  iBllDenca  or  uaehlng,  or  Ibeir  own  blood. 

BOW  p»plo  tho  wido  oitenl  of  onr  Union.  Old  England  haa  mom  than  once.  (Vuia  her  hl|h«at 
placea  of  power  or  leamina  or  her  cburch,  clalmnt  aa  hw  own  kindred  our  whole  race,  and 


al  liberty  through  th 


ibat  we  Bppaar  to  them  hat  one  vaat  camp  oremLgrania,  \\  ntj  tltvir  Ehlldr 
lloB,  and  In  apaeehea  aodeaaaya  and  grave  dlaquialtlona  iiir  ^leoplaof  II 
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Sreat  exaggeration  on  all  aides — an  exafgeration  quite  natoral  as  long  as  one  side  only  of  the 
subject  is  looli;e  1  at  —  and  will  diesipate  many  plauaible  and  p<^ular  assertions.  Sueh  an  exam- 
ination will  show  that  in  spite  of  the  immense  accession  to  our  population  within  the  last  few 
yearSf  that  number,  even  adding  their  children  of  the  first  generation,  are  but  a  IVagmentary 
part  of  our  whole  population,  the  Tery  fkr  greater  part  of  wnom  draw  their  descent  Arom  the 
older  colonial  stocks :  flrom  the  earlier  Teutonic  emimnu  to  this  State  and  PennsylTania,firom 
the  Anclo-Sazon  and  Anglo-Norman  at  the  East  and  the  South,  and  (not  to  be  fl>r|otten  among 
them)  the  French  emigration  of  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  that  of  our  fiatarlan  race 
dnriog  the  century  preceding. 

*  These  sereral  races  of  earlier  settlers,  as  we  know  by  unquestionable  historical  or  doeu* 
mentary  evidence,  went  on  in  the  rapid  progression  of  doubling  and  redoubling  their  number 
every  twenty,  or  at  most  erery  twenty-fire  yean.  It  is  that  simple  arithmetical  rule  of  oro- 
grestion  which  excites  erery  school-boy's  wonder  in  the  problem  or  the  cent  Ibr  the  flrat  nail  in 
the  horse-shoe,  doubling  onward  (br  each  additional  one  as  the  price  of  the  hone,  until  the  sum 
swells  to  astounding  millions ;  this  simple  rule  of  numbera  explains  the  fhct,  which  the  evidence 
of  population-returns,  more  or  less  regular  at  diilbrent  periods  of  our  history,  dearly  establishes, 
that  the  rery  great  minority  of  our  present  population  draw  their  descent  fVom  these  earlior 
stocks,  which  have  doubled  and  redoubled  their  numbera  six,  eight,  or  ten  times. 

*  Among  these  several  races,  now  twined  and  bound  together  by  mingled  blood,  afilnities, 
interests,  affbctions,  recollections  common  to  all,  the  old  Batavian  race  Is  entitied  to  daim  no 
insignificant  share  of  our  national  origin. 

*  Statistical  and  historical  writera  seem  hardly  to  be  awa^p  of  the  Importance  of  this  element 
in  our  national  composition. 

*  Vet  we  can  trace  the  seven  or  eight  thousand  Hollandera  who  paased  from  the  sovereignty 
of*  their  native  land  in  1M8  to  that  of  England,  increased  by  some  subsequent  Dutch  colonist^ 
when  William  of  Orange  became  Willum  III.  of  Great  Britain ;  becoming,  in  1770,  a  m^or- 
Ity  probably,  certainly  the  most  numerous  single  race  in  two  of  the  now  Umted  States,  New- 
Jersey  and  New- York. 

*  In  the  seventy-six  yeara  which  have  since  elapsed,  those  numbera  have  continued  to  enlarn 
themselves.  Their  streams,  mingling  with  those  fVom  other  sources,  have  overflowed  the  bounds 
of  their  oricinal  States,  (kr  over  to  the  West,  and  still  rush  onward,  wave  after  wave,  to  the 
Pacific.  Thus  it  is  hardlv  to  be  doubted — though  the  statement,  I  suspect,  would  exdte  some 
surprise  at  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  or  the  Hague  —  that  we,  old  native  citixens  ot  these  United 
States,  and  of  Bauvian  descent,  already  exceed  in  number  the  inhabitants  of  Holland  proper, 
and  are  rapidly  approaching,  if  we  have  not  already  equalled,  the  whde  population  of  the  king- 
dom, which  in  twenty  yeara  mora  we  shall  fkr  out-number. 

*  Thus  it  is  that  hundreds  of  thousands,  I  might  almost  say  that  millions,  of  the  native  dtl- 
xens  of  this  Union  can  daim  you  and  your  countrymen,  our  honored  guests,  as  their  kindred, 
hail  your  Fatherland  as  that  of  their  fkthers,  and  rejoice  In  the  honora  and  Ueadngs  of  our 
ancient  blood.  1  say  unhesitatingly,  the  honora  and  blessings  of  our  andeni  blood  ;  Ibr  however 
frequently  the  influence  of  old  aiul  time-honored  descent  is  seen  to  fkil  ahamefUly  in  the  indi- 
vidual who  boasts  of  his  high  birth,  yet  that  influence  of  Uood  in  the  masses,  in  its  wide  and 
general  eflect  upon  the  race,  is  sure,  and  clear,  and  strong.  That  influence  <and  eflbct,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  example,  the  character  and  mind  of  Holland,  are,  I  think,  to  be  (bund  conspicu- 
ous in  the  history  and  character  and  present  civil  and  political  condition  of  our  State  and 
our  nation  ;  and  in  acknowledging  them  we  are  not  merdy  the  representatives  of  our  absent 
brethren  of  the  Americo-Batavian  blood,  but  of  our  whde  confederated  people  of  every  lineage 
and  race. 

*  Look  back  to  the  great  struggle  of  our  Independence  and  to  the  glorious  old  Congress  of  1773, 
which  formed  that  federative  system  that  gave  us  a  real  national  exietenoe,  and  still  flirms  the 
basis  of  our  Federal  Government ;  that  old  Congress  whish,  through  war,  and  poverty,  and  dis- 
cord, *  darkness  befbre  and  danger's  voice  behind,'  conducted  this  peo|4e  to  peace  and  liberty. 
Where  did  that  glorious  old  Congress  find  its  examples  of  action  and  its  models  of  government  ? 
I  should  be  the  last  to  deny  onr  obligations  to  the  great  lights  of  En^sh  liberty,  to  the  men 
of  her  two  revolutions,  whose  spirit  the  patriots  of  our  revolution  had  imbibed,  and  whose 
doctnnes  and  even  words  have  been  embodied  in  the  state  papera  and  dedarations  of  1775  and 
1770.  Yet  in  other  respects  our  revolution  had  littie  analogy  with  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Where,  in  English,  or  in  any  other  history,  was  to  be  found  the  example  of  a  number  of  subject 
provinces  uniting  in  a  struggle  for  their  richts,  not  against  a  mooareh  merdy,  but  against  a 
powerAil  metropolitan  sovereign  nation,  and,  in  that  struggle,  becoming  themsdves  a  nowerAiI 
nation !  What  paralld,  what  modd  is  to  be  found  for  that  ^orious  old  CongreM  or  1775,  iu 
dlAculties,  its  labora,  and  its  triumphs  >  There  is  one,  and  but  one.  That  one  pkrailel  is  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  difllculties,  the  labora,  the  achievements,  and  the  flnal  triumph  of 
another  as  ^orious  old  Congress  of  united  revolted  provinces  springing  up  into  confederated 
States,  juBt  two  centuries  before  our  Declaration  of  Independenee— the  glorious  old  States- 
Oeneral  of  the  United  Netherlands. 

*  Historians  do  scant  Justice  in  tracing  out  the  influence  and  extent  of  thdr  example  upon  our 
history  and  institutions.  The  whole  frame  of  our  revolutionary  government  was  obviously 
modelled  upon  that  of  the  States-GeneraL  Similarity  of  dreumstances,  doubUess.  contributed 
of  necessity  to  the  similarity  of  action  in  some  of  its  larger  features.  But  I  have  been  strack. 
in  reading  the  journals  of  Congress,  the  diplomatic  correspondence  and  other  state  papera  of 
that  period,  with  the  fk«quent  evident  resort  to  the  model  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  Some  of  these 
are  slight  in  themsdves,  yet  they  are  of  that  more  delicate  sort  of  evidence  which  the  experi» 
enced  lawyer,  or  the  critic  in  art  ot  letters,  often  flnda  more  irresistible  than  the  most  direct  tes- 
timony. There  was  not  merdy  the  resemblance  of  the  general  (tuae  of  government  between  the 
two  confederations,  but  it  is  to  be  traced  in  the  language  and  form  of  our  constitution,  our  tre»> 
ties,  and  our  laws  and  resolutions ;  in  ths  style  and  character  of  our  diplomatic  correqMudence, 
and  even  in  the  simple  ceremonial  of  onr  then  government ;  as  in  its  fkshion  of  receiving  foreign 
ministera  and  addressing  crowned  heads.  Lilw  the  burgher  rulera  of  Holland,  the  chiels  of  txar 
revdutioB,  plain  and  uttltled  at  hsoM, elained  to  be  addressed  (torn  abroad  as  'High  and 


Wo  £'ditor'»  TaUi.  [Febrnarj-, 

Hiehiy,'  Hoigk  mttftttdt  ktemi ;  kadio  addivu  ■■eqUBli.  u  tbdx  Kill  do,  ^nj  (deadly  mo^ 
Praciarw  oC  Itu  Unltid  NMbiriindi.  ua  iilU  prrpsiultd  In  t  rOnn  beitsr  (duplHl  lu  Ite  wuii 


•mole! 

RnilerlDK  tbl*  NcH-ArawtrdiiDi  wtiM  old  AirHnnluii  wu  in  bir  btfli  nnd'palmr  «>w  at  (Ma 

Jjtok  ilDQf  ibe  fTBU  lines  or  cipala  wDlcb  ii|>fTt(ll:r  aiiilniulsli  our  Slali.  Sn  lUcm  nmiiRI' 
tni  the  iKBtn  viUi  Ibo  InJud  iniui,  endiajt  In  or  eonnvltd  vrlih  bjirbon  Blnutl  Ibnusd  bj  ihe 
■kiU  dT  ibfl  bydnuUe  onflDen,  uvuDd  whicli  are  fliiiiag  fltln  rBfedy  to 'tie  ur lib  Ihon  of  Ibe 


ml  of  lb.  Inrtlncu  of  our  ongluil  r«<.  r 

'  Till  v«  awe  wiotmnt  of  Ibg  twldnaw,  aitnit.  mi  (bchh  gf  osr  bydnDlIc  latnn  lr>  ih* 
in411ncu  or  iiAliDDal  blood,  ■oeuia  marked  b;  Ibe  ■Lrlbkn}  fbcl,  (iinonf  nitny  otberB,^  thjil  In 
Ibw  Liihari,  (og  Buly  IW  aueeua,  bul  ym  thepraphefic  barblniiar  of  Ebe  Braatep  fuiarf,  wi?  Aral 

giuly  (oiuKcuid'KUb  iht  nceaunil  comrlMloti  of  our  iwHlcai  warlia.  squally  nurka  hja  deami 
on  Iba  nuternal  atda  trout  tba  Imd  of  bydfiMllD  Klenco  and  enterprlae^ 
■  Soniy  lUa  pMfltltr  aluncigrtaUt  or  ant  Naw- Vwk  Stala  policy  aUfflo*  na  with  iba  Indelible 

dc^Mnil*ati^lhalrlDdaHndea«,i»ald«aiBulbaaa  worka  wtakbuelud  Ibi  BduUrailanoC 
Bid  DvaPALX,tba  ttOnar  of  Eaillalibydnu1li*clen»,HUly  IwaaralBiliB  ant.  1  apeak  of  ttie 
dnliilnt  or  Iba  Boeinalar.  (ha  Soban»r.  Iba  Pninar,  ant  Iha  Wgraic ;  and  Ibe  aima  uilod  baa 
perpeiuaWil  liaair  In  Iba  l^n/ilwaltr,  Ibe  Ovfiru.  nd  IkB  r*»  linHliiai  of  our  ova  day.  Wt 
aujgur  'bif  canal'  in  the  aama  aplrll  ud  under  the  Butifl  Inallnot  (pwtiapa  what  nnlurHlitLa 
vooldeallBB  ocpind  InillDel,  b«  nnlunlmlflrM,  bal,  vbflflneqnlnd,  deacandiBg  na  mnatanl 

IbaaUleenlh  lad  aerenteenlb  catnrlei,  ind  aa  Ibelrcrand^'DldldnD,  our  woithy  roualna.  bave 
liui  dnlned  EheLerdeB  Lake,  and  an  now  Uborloi  on  Ika  oininllleaiii  oiiarprlae  dI  addioFibe 
lOiy  botiom  or  iba  Zuydar  Zee  lo  the  nmOe  agll  oT  Hglbuid. 
'  wblle.  Iben,  Ibe  Btitbori  and  oruon  of  Engtand  pnmdly  claim  (and  not  wiihoni  ibair  a 


fonh  —  you  yonr»el»oa,  our  honored  Vieala,  will  renilnd  your  EDuntrymen  or  ibaaa  IhlBfa. 
Tbeat  and  oiber  ainillar  Ibria  will  Iw  pmented  lo  tbem  far  more  ImpnaalTelr  tban  1  am  do  II, 


"niiu,<rbllewelba  ABierlesn  oBkprlDgar  eld  BatarlaanprDBduaakDowladlolheblsaBtain 


IB  tSanxtiv of  ba 


efHDilan.. 

tlan  honor  wlU  be  proudly  Mended  with  lb«  ilorlMa  oienorlaa  of  Iba  paw.  Wbeu  ibe  pMrtolla 
orator,  In  Ibal  lofty  and  (OBonnia  rioquena  lo  which  their  llnfuafe  la  ao  waO  Bda|i(ed,reeoaBta 
Ibe  (real  deeda  of  the  men  or  other  dnya—  whan  he  niatee  the  laai  aimulE*  nndar  Htnucm 

and  III  Witt  the  model  of  republican  dlploiBallau  andrulcra;  when  be  polnle  to  Ibe  llfhta  or 
•n  whicb  bale  ahed  Ibeli  liiBlre  orer  hia  cgunuy.  and  reclua  Ibal  ioni  IIM  of  anleu  warihy 
tg  follow  Ibe  gTaal  Damasf  BtDBaaiiDTi  wben  he  baa,  Id  worda  or  lira,  deaeribed  TaoHFand 
Da  RuvTaa  irlnniphlnf  auccmafnlly  over  erery  nary  or  Eurgpe,  and  at  laal  pourlnf  oqi  tbair 
Ufe-blDod  under  rbalr  own  heloted  Oaf ;  when  ho  hea  aipBilaied  on  iba  Uvea  or  banonbla  InKt^ 
rily  and  the  dAda  of  heroic  pBrvevefanta  of  whole  genenllona  of  private  cltlvona  who  have 
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add,  *  Yet  these  ire  b«t  ■  portton  of  tlM  tmaores  ef  our  eoantry'e  glorT.  Tun  we  from  Um 
heroic  past  to  tlie  flowing  preeeot,  end  iu  rare  mud  still  mnder  fVitwel*  He  win  IImb  direel 
the  tlioachts  of  his  sndlenee  across  the  wide  Atltntic.  He  will  rtiow  to  them,  in  that  dear 
vision  which  eloquence  can  raise  before  *  the  mind's  eye,'  the  swarmlnf  strsMs,  ths  loaded 
whanres,  the  stately  ware-houses  of  New- Amsterdam,  with  ita  ctrdinf  pmt,  now  white  with 
myriads  of  sails,  or  gay  with  the  flags  of  erery  nation,  whose  unknown  wave  was  first  broken 
by  the  solitary  keel  which  bore  hithw  HiNnaicK  Huneoir  under  the  old  tri-eolored  flag  of  BaI- 
land.  He  will  guide  their  eyes  along  the  great  lines  of  artificial  eommnnicatloD,tlM  slow  canals 
hard  by  the  rapid  rail-road,  uniting  the  ocean  to  the  great  inland  seas.  Hs  will  hid  them  mark 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  (in  some  tew  years  later  he  wiU  ^eak  of  mllUons)  then 
rejoicing  in  the  name  and  Mood  of  old  Holland.  He  will  recount  the  names  among  that  Amer- 
ico-BaUTian  race  honorably  connected  with  their  country's  history,  arma,  arte,  lawa,  or  leden. 
He  will  call  upon  his  hearera  to  speed  their  thoughts  into  fluther  distance  and  aAer-time,  and 
▼iewthe  children  of  these  thousands  q>readingthemselTes  orer  forest,  and  field,  and  fiood,  ftmn 
ocean  to  ocean.  In  a  congeries  of  independent,  self-goTemlng.  but  united  States.  He  will  ahow 
how  in  that  national  Union,  throughout  all  its  stages,  might  be  found  the  resuUs  of  the  genius 
and  experience  of  the  ancient  Fattora  of  Dutch  Iimependenee. 

*  Then,  summing  up  the  whole,  with  patriotic  pride,  he  will  add,  *  These,  too.  O  bdored 
Fatheriand,  these,  too,  are  among  the  treararea  and  the  trophies  of  thy  well-eamed  glory.' 

'  Mr.  Pbksubst  and  houMed  guests,  1  will  detain  you  no  longer,  for  I  hare  trespassed  already 
upon  your  kind  attention.  I  will  only  ask  yon  to  join  me  in  a  toast,  ramming  up  in  brief  the 
thoughts  that  I  have  so  ragudy  and  imperfoetly  presented.  It  haa  at  least  one  merit — that  of 
containing  more  foaling,  more  focts  and  thou^tts  than  I  could  find  words  to  ezprera. 

'  Oun  BBLOTW  AMh  TBHIBATSD  BaTATIAH  FATUnLAm. 

'  When  she  takes  an  account  of  the  rich  treasures  of  her  ancient  glory ;  when  her  authors 
and  oratora  recount  the  limg  list  of  her  great  schdars,  dirlnes.  artists,  statesmen,  and  heroes, 
and  describe  thdr  noble  works  and  deeds  on  land  and  at  sea,  in  arma  and  arte,  tai  letters  and 
adence ;  when  \hey  narrate  the  still  grester  deeds  and  works  of  her  whole  heroic  and  perssvsr- 
ing  peoi^e,  in  rescuing  their  liberties  from  opprsssors,  and  thdr  very  aoil  ftwn  the  ocean ;  nmy 
ane  nerer  have  cause  te  forgd  that  many  of  the  most  magnificent  rasnlto  of  her  nationd  char- 
acter, influence,  and  genhu,  are  te  be  eeen  in  these  United  States,  where,  frnm  the  Atlantis 
coast  to  the  Padflc,  generation  after  generattoa  of  her  children,  in  still  Increasing  thousands 
and  millions,  arise,  and  wiU  ariae;  *  to  eaUkerbU99edJ* 

Hie  fifth  toast  strikes  us  m  being  espeeinlly  hnppj,  both  in  the  sentiineiit  and 

in  the  rendering.    ItwMMfoUowi: 

'  Th  *  HiLr-MooH '  Ain>  the  *  Pninci  or  OnAnns :  *  Two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  ths  foiw 
■Mr  displayed  the  pioneer-fiag  of  Holland  on  our  HndsMi.  This  day  our  Society  r^ces  to 
med  the  latter,  bearing  on  the  same  watera  the  honmred  colors  of  ths  Nsiherisnds.* 

Lieutenant  Yav  OmnEN,  of  the  frigate^  responded  briefly  bat  effeetirely,  eon- 
trasting  the  Society's  picture  of  New-Amsterdam,  with  its  few  scattered  houses 
and  Indian  stockade,  with  the  mighty  city  which  had  sprang  op  from  so  small 
a  beginning.  He  concluded  by  toasting  '  The  City  of  New^York,'  with  appro- 
priate compliment  Consul-Oeneral  Zdouhman  also  responded  in  eloquent  terms 
to  the  same  sentiment  which  had  brought  up  Lieutenant  Yah  OkmcN.  He  eon- 
eluded  by  a  toast  in  honor  of  '  The  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  8taU*,*  to 
whicl^  Major  FnAzn,  of  the  former,  and  Lieutenant  HxiniT  Waiki^  of  the  latter 
serrice^  responded  at  some  length,  and  to  universal  acoeptanee.  Mayor  Kdtob- 
LAHD  responded  briefly  but  very  pertinently  to  a  sentiment  in  honor  of  the  city. 
The  tenth  toast  '  Civil  and  Religi€u%  Liberty*  was  answered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Yor 
lOLTi^  one  of  the  Chaplains  of  the  Society.  His  speech  was  as  admirable  in 
itself  as  it  was  admirably  ddivered.  He  demonstrated  the  influence  of  Holland 
in  establishing  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  dwelt  with  force  and  fervor  upon 
the  priceless  legacy  she  had  left  to  her  descendants  in  other  lands.  The  eleventh 
toast  '  The  Fair  Daugktere  of  America^*  brought  upon  his  feet  Mr.  Jobm  D.  Yait 
BsDROf,  who  responded  in  a  speech  replete  with  characteristic  humor,  from  which 
we  quote  a  single  passage : 

•He  said:  <  It  was  not  a  light  taak  that  waagivra  to  him— to  do  ths  talking  fiir  all  the  women 
of  New- York.  But  no  honor  waa  without  Ite  proporUonate  duty ;  and  he  knew  no  more  hon 
orable  position  than  that  he  occimied,  rroreeenting  the  better  half  of  all  New-York.  He  was 
made  to-night  the  ladies'  mouth-ptoee.  He  knew  how  sweet  it  was  to  be  a  lady's  mouth-piece, 
but  would  prefor  being  employsd  by  them  in  that  capacity  one  by  one,  and  in  a  lese  company 
than  that.  It  is  right  (sdd  he)  that  woman's  voice  should  be  heard  on  this  occasion  ;  for  we 
hsTc  bera,  all  the  erening,  gdng  through  that  great  erent,  the  birth  of  New-Yoric ;  and  I  nerer 
knew  a  birth  te  amount  te  maeh  without  a  woman. 

'  Our  ssn  Joins  yours,  Mr.  PaisimBT,  Bsst  hsartfly  In  glvlag  a  warm  giesclagte  yoor  gnssis 


[Februaiy. 


Tod-rtltUont  of  N"iw-YorV»  pmrl/lflTt  Aod  ■ 
^  afUr  jflrlluuJ  —  lo  nj  nolbinf  of  vtdowbUD 
I  Itiu  Ids  nrglB  wiUn  ol  Ksv-TDrk  rlnnc  In 


n,  aciln,  ue  or  iht  •int 

Willi  k«,  nod  Hhoin  Nsw-torli  tdoiiMd  laWliMlllUa  funllir.  *U  Iba  bnndiH  oT  Uwi  «rij 
hnilly  an  ban  l»-Bi^  u  te  hooar  u  Baa  af  Ibi  aaaa  btaod  aa  ma  Ilaw-Tarii*a  flnl  ton. 
TbiiM  wbn  UiB  lone  <KWMM  lUi  n)*B4M  amnnrc,  oiv  diTi  in  ban  w  uKa«wM(>  Uwu 
olilifulDDi  10  iboaa  wbo  laid  Ua  AnsAikiB :  vbDSicdtbaAandaliHi  In  ■inodaoU,  aM  [aidn 

., .    .  ..  _^.  ..  ^j_    I,  ^^  ^  ^j^  day,  Uttiim 

ptapMiIt  k**B  baaa  mada,  sdiu. 
lit  DswHaaoBlaUraDdba—' — •- 


aironj,  uiiii,  brand,  (a  ■  Dmebmia'a  Ibundailinu  «i(bi  ui  be.    li  -waa  a  anu  daT.  1 
whlcb  Ibi  urnir-alona  of  Nto-Vork  wa*  laid.    Sacrilaiilinu  ptapMalt  k**B  baaa  mada,  i 

. .. lertbalaoelmleonHr-BloiiaftoBiwbmaMiwwIlaaaBlaUxBD*'- — 

w  Buury.    Tbe  snaniuua  eBUMWa  Ibr  Iha  refiUalu  pMdar . 


fa  bjr  lOBpawdsr  ibi 


iniei  aboni 


wMI  vnr  fbnibiben  did  ihalc  mrii.  Modarn  InBtnrgBeiii  baa  baeenafarrdailac.  JUnadr.la 
lbs  paal  raai,  It  baa  laid  lu  b>dd  banda  npon  ItalHiau  ll«U  Bad  bH  aD«eadad  In  daaUv^iaat 
■r  iba  cblaT  celoaoa  at  Out  aDclant  laHttB]'  tbraafk  wUeb  m  UMif  ban  panwd.    Tbi  n. 

cJTa  to  bomaa  hajipiMaa.  Ula  taawan  u>  ■anir  Hiniiia  lattariBara  la  ba  Itumaoi  oribit  irEii 
■MdbBt— Uta  Pbm.  !Io,  IIU][  caUlbalr  aparaUflnau  HaltcBla,  mnoilDi  natural  sbalruniuu. 
Haiima  obMnmUoDB !  Wli;,  wa  wobu^bh  Uatorr  belMr  Uud  Umi.  Pu  Kock  ansr  |nw 
when  II  waa  rminl.  Il  waa  plaDlad  Umn  i  planlcd  «l,  wbaa  at  (DU  aiu,  bj'  am  braad-lsaeked 
ftrolblban.  Tlian  waa  no  Bacb  place  as  HeU-(Ble  In  ttala  nfian  till  lbs  DulcJuiwn  cudc.  ]i 
WBa  a  iiBit  of  Itadc  BtaUBi  of  Rxudealiaii  afilDai  Ibe  VaakHa.    Thar  nwani  l)ul  do  Yaotei 

WrniorT-  The  Vaixkeaa  wan  bm  mcD  u  be  acand  1q  thai  wa;  ;  naU  lor  na  tbey  were  PM. 
Wlibinliba  Vanken.yaii  could  not  ii>-Ql|Iiilii]'tielbnyoartDealalbl*well-apnadlBUe.  Bui 
lledpHyi"i'nIl»™m!iind"%"      '    "       "' *      "" ''        '   "'  "■'"'•    ■><«.  ""- 

'  II  baa  been  aald  by  ana  dT  Iha  at 
sreaant  whsn  Iba  AnisdaUona  uf  No 

betur,  ll  li  true.  Our  own  beloTed  BQClanl  niauman,  uiibbich  KmcuaaocaKa,  ib  trbmwi 
women  uka  ■■  ameb  dalliht  uwi  do  In  bia  inter  bnnhar.racerda  Ibe  niDaan  — of  a  ililitl- 

ona  waa  born  down  Ea«.  (and  any  plue  mUbl  be  pioBd  of  Ua  Mrlb,)  and  Um  oiImt  wb>  b  Naw- 
ynrkir.  (and  all  New-York  la  praad  of  hlitilnb,)  anr  ftcl  upoa  wblcb  Ibarcan  afrae  nnalte 
me.  Tbe  Eaalem  blalorlan  esnceala Ibe  nainaoribapraUdlB«Bplrllor  tbadaji— I  IroHMt 
ftDOi  iealaua}.  fiui  our  own  Ikiibfol  ibrniilclcr  f  l<rca  Iba  name  IB  fall.  Tbe  Splitl  thai  (Bided 
and  bleaeed  Ibe  beaTy  work  of  Ibe  beiTy  Dalcbmeo  wbo  ludenaoli  W  IBT  Iha  I^Bt  Moraa  sT 
"■ — ""cB,  Naw-York,  waa  omc  or  ymr  lUnMY  modara  aplrlIa,BBCb  aa  Bra,B«w-a- 

Ibe  eoBnliT  In  elrr  menagerlea  bjr  FaoanBoaln  pnikoMa— h*  wu  na 

real,  lita,  axtrj,  babi-lmlDC  aplrH,  Suta-Cuv*. 

'  Hew-Vork.  Mr.  Pbuidut,  will  notftrtet  bar  tbnnden.  Sbe  eaaDot,  V  ab(  WMtd.  Tba 
Daich  UaDd  baa  kft  Ha  marka  upoa  ber—  maika  nol  la  be  obllleraUd  aa  hwf  aa  one  atone  of 
New-Vork  la  leR  upon  anolber,  Tben  la  a  Dnlab  Mood^tala  upefl  ararr  one  af  k*r  MNUUha* 
tiBBpi.  In  all  her  work-abiipa,  Iha  boH  dl>pla;s  the  aurk.  Awfiban  IB  a  bnMd,tfav  mark  ef 
Dutch  blood  on  Sandy  ifpoir,  lo  remind  eieiy  ainnnr  enlailnc  Iha  |UH  of  Naw-Yerfc,  wbo  II 
waa  thai  Ural  opaned  iboaa  glorlou  piM.  Naw-yoik  nay  well  naaanibar  bar  (Mnder*.  Ii 
her  preaeol  day  of  pride  and  proapahly,  In  Ibe  mldat  of  her  own  (liaBlla  anlarpriaaa,  II  will  net 
leaacD  ber  pride,  II  win  not  cnaebQ*ranlarpriae,lo  remember  thai,  bowBTeraftarward  Banarad, 
Bbe  waa  bom  of  Ihs  paopla  who  long  led  the  way  fiv  Nonham  Eonpa  to  aamment*!  frMliMaa. 

abe  apnng  fren  a  paopla  who,  wtnn  tslanilm  waa  ■laBWhara  anknowa  aa  a  itrtii*,  aad  wbaa 

all  opinlona,  polltlial  and  rdl|laaa.  or  whatever  ihade  or  daiies,  and  ebelterad,  la  Ihalr  IlmUad 
homo,  Ibe  Tietlma  of  all  Europe'B  Intolerance.' 

Mr.  FtiDiuci  DB  Pnsm,  in  an  eitcndeii  and  citreoiglj  intcrestiDg  nod  abl* 
ipeech,  based  npoD  b  tout  to  Admiral  Van  Tboup,  rollowed  Hr.  Vah  Uaimzii. 
We  regret  that  our  crowded  pages  prevent  a  farther  referanee  to  this  eicelleot 
perionaancB,  ai  irell  u  to  tbe  kindred  remarki  of  T.  I(oiiiT:t  Bbodiixad,  Eaq., 
which  were  wannl;  received  by  the  uaenibled  companj.  Tie  baoqnet  cloeed 
in  the  'unall  hoars'  of  the  moroiiif,  under  the  temporarj  presideooj  of  UoD. 
Gdlian  C.  Vesflanci  :  the  whole  proceeding  furnishing  an  eameat  that  Dut^ 
hoapitaiity,  after  a  lapae  of  nearly  two  hundred  yeara,had  not  waned,  or  grown 
lee*  genial,  in  the  beeping  of  theme  wboae  pride  it  is  to  be  descended  from  tho 

FjITBOILASII^ 

A  nanLnrc  '  cold  in  the  head^'  born  of  the  fog,  darkneaa  and  diinlcv  that 
immadiately  preceded  the  laat  FeatiTal  of  our  belored  Sim  Nbiholas,  prerentod 
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oar  attendance  on  that  interesting  occaaioD ;  but  an  esteemed  friend,  and  here- 
tofore a  long-time  associate  of  ours  in  the  Committee  of  Steward^  has  kindljr  en* 
abled  us  (although  at  too  late  a  period  for  insertion  in  our  January  number)  to 
supply  the  materiel  for  the  report^  which,  as  the  only  authorized  chronicler  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  '  Sons  of  Saint  Niodolab^'  ve  annually  present  to  the  readers 
of  the  Kkigkkrbogieb  :  The  anniyersaiy  of  the  Society  was  <klebrated  as  usual 
on  the  natal  day  of  the  patron  Saint^  the  sixth  of  December  last  The  Society 
was  called  to  order  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  fiye  o'clock ;  after  which 
Bfr.  John  Van  Burkn,  of  the  Committee  of  Installation,  proceeded,  in  an  eloquent 
and  impressive  manner,  to  install  the  officers  elect  for  the  ensuing  year: 

OGDEN     HOFFMAN,     PaisiDiHT 

Hamiltoh  Fish,  First  Viee-Pr«sideDt. 

Jamu  H.  Kir,  Second  VIce-Preatdont. 

John  W.  Fhancu,  M.  D.,  Third  Vice-Preaidont. 

FRBDBaicK  Ds  Petstir,  Foanh  Vieo-Prastdent. 

William  H.  Johrson,  Treasurer. 

Chablbs  R.  SwoBiM,  Secretary. 

Richabo  E.  Mount,  Jr.,  AMistaiit  Soeretary. 

MAMAOSBS. 

Samubl  JoRis,  S.  L.  H.  Ward, 

WiLUAM  J.  Van  Waoshbn,  John  G.  Aoaim,  M.  D., 

Jacob  Anthony,  D.  Hbnbt  Haioht, 

Cornelius  Oaklbt,  Albxandbb  J.  (/OThbal, 

Jambs  J.  Roosbvblt,  John  D.  Van  Bbubbn, 

Jambs  W.  Bbbkman,  John  Ridlbt. 

Rbv.  Thomas  E.  Vbrmiltb.  D.  D.,  i  chatlains. 
Rbv.  Williv>  I"  Johnson,  D.  D.,  i 
Bbnjamin  Drarb,  M.  D.,  )  phy„cx^,. 

William  H.  Jackson,  M.  D.,  i  * 

John  C.  Chessman,  M.  D.,  )  ^ 

Richard  8.  Kissam,  M.  D.,  j  Consultino  Physicians. 

STEWARDS. 

Nicholas  Low,  Augustus  Schxll, 

J.  ROMBTN  Bbodhbad,  A.  B.  IIays, 

John  J.  Cisco,  G.  G.  Van  Waobnbm, 

Benjamin  H.  Field. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen  subsequently  sat  down  to  a  superb 
dinner,  prepared  in  that  style  of  decoration  and  profusion  which  has  rendered  the 
names  of  the  liberal-minded  hosts  of  the  incomparable  Astob  '  fiimiliar  as  house- 
hold words.'  It  is  but  a  short  time  since,  as  we  haye  seen,  that  the  same  hall  was 
the  scene  of  an  unusual  festivity,  on  occasion  of  the  banquet  given  by  the  Society 
to  the  Commandant  and  officers  of  the  Dutch  Frigate^  the  *  Pbins  Van  Obanje.' 
That  scene  could  not  but  be  reyiyed  in  the  minds  of  most  of  thoAc  pr^sent^  and 
it  would  not  have  been  surprising  had  the  festiyities  incident  to  the  anniyersary 
dinner  appeared  in  comparison  somewhat  duU.  The  Stewards,  however,  had 
taken  care  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  on  their  part  to  provoke  a  compari- 
son ;  and  backed  by  the  ability  of  such  hosts  as  Coleman  and  Stetson,  they  suc- 
ceeded most  admirably  in  rendering  the  festivity  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
Hon.  Ogden  Hofkman,  President  of  the  Society,  presided  with  all  that  genial 
warmth  of  manner  and  character  which  so  eminently  distinguish  him,  and  con- 
ducted  his  part  of  the  festivities  in  the  most  able  manner.    Oil  the  dais  at  the 
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Qr«UTBbl«ir«r«  Mated  luiHoaorthaILkio*,tbaGauuiM«f  Om  Soeiatr,  Ifct 
PuuDnm  of  tha  MTenl  BcoiTolent  Bodetii^  Um  Dolah  Pnnant  (Iwiwl.  Hi; 
ZnauuuK,  Mr.  Aaian/^a,  BecreUiy  of  Oia  PenujlTaliu  TTirforifl  Sod«^, 
Ckabui  Eimo,  Praideot  of  Columbia  CoUeg*,  uid  Mranl  ot  th*  banmr  Vni- 
4«nU  of  the  3ooietj. 

When  tiilljiutiM  bad  bean  don«  taUi«  good  tliingi  Mt  bttoM  tlui%  tta  i^M- 
utEMT  krow^  uid  — ""■■"g  the  emblem  of  hii  office  mad  power,  tbe  TCfkenUe 
eocked-hal,  gRTe  notice  that  the  time  had  BRiTed  Ibr  tbe  intalleetoalputirf'lfct 
feaet  He  thanked  the  Sooiety  for  their  prefereoM  in  •gain  ««l«iirtiin  kin  m 
theirpreeidingofficer,  and  forUiehonorbe  lelt  bftdbMaeoDteTCd  onliiia.  3» 
went  into  a  biDDoroiu  reriew  of  the  eausea  which  had  operated  in  dafeatughia 
election  to  another  itation  foe  which  he  bad  raoentl;  be*!  nominated ;  amTing 
at  the  concliuion  that  it  wai  the  Saint  Niobous  Societj  whieh  h*d  defoatad  hin^ 
from  a  khm  of  injured  dignity,  in  that  thej  neTer  eoold  oonaent  that  their  Puf  ■ 
stilt,  filling  the  high  and  mblime  poeitiou  be  then  oeoopie^  dioald  deeeend  to 
humbler  avocationa  He  went  on  to  ahow  that  ecTeral  gentleman,  inolording  the 
Matob  elect,  Judgei,  etc,  membera  of  thij  Society,  had  been  ■iiiminifiil  aandidatai^ 
and  that  the  reaeon  he  bad  anignad  conld  be  the  onlypowbla  modeirf  aocoont- 
ing  for  bii  dt|f«aL  The  geonine  humor  which  diatingiuihad  the  p™ ■■■■■rt 
opening  addree^  and  hie  peculiarly  appropriate  and  eloqnent  iatndnetoiy  i«- 
marlu  to  eeveral  of  the  toaeta,  claimed  the  doae  attention  of  ereiy  mm  pnaea^ 
and  imparted  hearty  lest  to  all  the  proceedings,  llietoaataof  tbe*Teningw«r« 
M  folio  w>; 


tDlsU  — UwnMiliHeawUetallMotd  S*tm 


Hftil  bj  pnnpt  and  uuipia.    Uoiie :  ■  Wu»  NurUaittck 
f  Mahiixttu  :  GlTi  01  joDi  tieuu,  ud  jnu  rigUt  ai 


The  firet  four  toaiCa  were  receiTed  wiOi  all  the  honor*,  Whto  the  fifth  toast 
waa  annooliMd,  after  the  band  had  finished  that  moet  appropriate  and  lonahing 
of  eimple  melodiea,  Home,  Sweet  Home,  hia  Honor  the  Uajror,  ^WTi^if  C  Eiaea- 
LAMi,  row  to  reapond,  aa  the  repreaentatiia  of  the  oitry.  'He  fel^'  he  aaid,  '• 
double  pride  in  being  there,  and  reaponding  to  the  aentimen^  aa  being  not  only 
the  Mayor  of  a  EHiouaaocua  city,  but  a  Khickebbooub  tiinm^lC  He  reqieotad 
and  loved  the  Society  aa  the  medium  of  preaarring  to  oa  the  'K'"'Ti^w»'''»~ 
Line,'  aa  the  bond  in  which  thete  time*  of  commingUng  of  nation*  and  r»OM 
would  keep  together  the  true  Dutch  moceiiion,  whatever  might  become  of  th« 
apoetolie.  Drawingshumoroaaparallelbetween  thephjaioalappearaneeof  thoa* 
around  tbem^  and  their  aturdy  anceatry,  be  concluded  that  they  but  partodt  ot 
the  apirit  of  the  age,  and  were  built  in  the  clipper  <aahion  of  t^e  day;  but  ba 
had  no  feara  that  there  waa  any  falling  off  in  tha  atook.  llianking  the  Soaiato 
in  behalf  of  lie  dty,  be  gave  m  a  toaat : 
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*Tbb  Saii«t  Nicholas  Bociktt  or  ,thb  City  or  Nsw-Tork:  May  its  namben  rapidly 
increaM,  without  any  weakening  of  that  bond  or  aflbction  that  holds  together  its  individual 
members/ 

When  the  sixth  toast  was  given,  the  Pbe8idk&*t  called  upon  the  Hon.  Guliam 
C.  Yerplanck  to  respond  *  Upon  whom,'  he  asked,  '  can  we  so  appropriately 
call,  as  upon  him  who,  on  a  recent  occasion,  responded  to  the  same  sentiment  so 
eloquently,  so  nobly ;  upon  him  whom  the  Society  loved  and  delighted  to  honor, 
as  the  citizen,  the  scholar,  and  the  statesman  t '  Mr.  Yerplakck  arose,  amidst 
hearty  cheering,  thanked  the  Society  for  the  compliment,  and  responded  elo- 
quently and  at  length  to  the  toast    He  concluded  by  giving  as  a  sentiment: 

*  Old  Amstbroam  :  Foremost  among  the  cities  and  States  of  the  United  Netherlands  in  throw- 
ing off  the  oppressor's  yoke ;  foremost  in  deeds  of  naval  enterprise,  of  patriotism  and  of  cour- 
age ;  foremost  in  the  jealous  guardianship  of  constitutional  rights ;  foremost  in  welcoming 
American  Independence,  and  urging  its  recognition  upon  her  whole  country ;  foremost  in  giving 
us  *  efficient  aid '  in  the  '  sinews  of  war.'  May  no  act  of  her  American  daughter  ever  teach  her 
the  bitter  lesson  of  Lear : 

*  How  sharper  than  a  acrpenVg  tooth  it  is 
To  havo  a  thaakless  child  I ' 

The  seventh  toast  was  responded  to  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vermiltb,  Chaplain  of 
the  Society,  who,  always  eloquent,  on  this  occasion,  if  possible,  almost '  surpassed 
himself ; '  all  present  giving  the  closest  attention  imtil  he  had  finished. 

The  ninth  toast,  '  The  Sister  SoeietieSf*  was  prefaced  with  a  few  eloquent  re- 
marks from  the  Prksidknt.  Alluding  to  the  kind  and  most  hospitable  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  received  and  honored  at  their  festive  boards,  he  bade  them,  in 
the  name  of  the  Society,  a  hearty  welcome,  and  called  upon  the  members  to  join 
him  with  bumpers  in  honor  of  the  toast,  which  was  received  with  loud  and  long 
cheering.  The  compliment  was  duly  acknowledged  by  the  several  representa- 
tives of  the  sister  Benevolent  Societies,  who  concluded  their  remarks,  some  of 
which  were  eloquent  and  humorous,  with  volunteer  toasts.  Mr.  Young,  Yice- 
President  of  St  Gborge's  Society,  alluding  to  the  cock  which  formerly  orna- 
mented the  ancient  Stadt-Huys,  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Washington 
Irving,  and  which,  mounted  on  its  pedestal  in  front  of  the  President,  still  per- 
severingly  keeps  his  head\umed  north-eastwardly,  and  the  Yankee-Doodle, 
which,  having  an  eastern  and  American  origin,  he  had  heard  respond  to  the  toast 
in  honor  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  gave : 

*  The  Cockadoodle  that  we  see  before  us,  and  the  Yankee-Doodle  that  we  have  heard  to-night : 
May  they  grow  lustily  and  crow  cheerily  together  until  the  end  of  time !  * 

By  Mr.  Norrie,  President  of  St  Andrew's  : 

*  The  virtues  of  the  old  Hollanders :  still  conspicuous  in  their  descendants,  and  eherished  by 
all  the  citisena  of  New- York.' 

By  Mr.  Bell,  President  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St  Patrick: 

*  The  Three  Geeat  Nitbseeies  or  the  Umited  States  :  Holland,  Germany,  and  Ireland.' 
By  Mr.  Zimmerman,  President  of  the  German  Society : 

*  The  Pbosperitt  op  New-Yore  Citt  :  May  its  past  be  a  sure  indication  of  what  will  be  its 
ftiture.* 

Mr.  Draper,  Yioe-President  of  the  Xew-England  Society,  alluding  to  the  elo- 
quent remarks  that  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Yerplanck,  and  the  Reverend  Chaplain 
of  the  Society,  Dr.  Ykrmilts,  responded  with  feeling  and  great  spirit,  and  gave 
as  his  sentiment : 

*  Mat  toe  who  are  assemlded  around  this  board  do  all  we  can  to  perpetuate  the  doctrines  of 
RcpubUean  Liberty.' 

Speeches  were  also  mtde  I17  Mr.  AnvtMWO,  ^Mtt^ier^  tA  ^SbA '^vbjsb^ 
VOL,  xu.  12 
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Butorieal  Sodetj,  Cbui^  Kaa,  Prcudent  of  Colmnbia  CoUcfl^  the  DotA 
Consal-OeDcral,  Mr.  ZimouuN,  uid  J.  Db  Pinm  Oodb^  ^4^  '^  ranoata  Is 
complimeDta  in  tlieir  honor.  Hr.  0<idik  giTe  u  ft  toMt : 
'Tbi  Tbikk  GuiT  PtLi.uu  or  on  Stiuwti:  OntUiion— OnCUj — fT»i  fliilMj  ' 
He  ueoiid  Viec-PreiidcDt,  Dr.  Tw^imjo,  b«mg  ealM  dpe%  apiA»  M  torn 
leoglk ;  alluding,  in  the  couna  of  Iiii  remu-ki,  to  tli«  gnat  Icm  tk«  ooatoT  iMd 
auMained  in  the  death  of  Daniu.  WEBaiEn,  vhu,  he  reminded  tbon,  had  trna 
thmr  ^eat  when  lut  thejt  were  aaaemble'l  in  that  bnll.  and  had  spoken  for  Iba 
lost  time  in  public  from  that  Tei^  table,  from  Iii>  teat  beside  the  Pamu^,  He 
continued  in  aatrwnof  eiil<^  upon  the  Krent.Stalesmdn'a  character,  hUvirluw, 
and  hia  public  aerricM.  Mr.  Joan  Vi«  BtBE.N,  Mr.  J.  Ro«r!i  BaoDnuD.  Dr. 
R.  S.  Knaiu,  Hr.  Nicbolu  Lot,  Chaimian  i>r  the  St««'a^d^  and  Bercrsl  other 
genllemen,  responded  when  called  upon.  Wit,  eloquence,  and  true  Saint  Nicho- 
las good-fealing  perraded  the  whole  proocediugs,  and  the  membere  eepamttii  at 
a  late  hour,  mote  than  uauall;  gratified  ivit.litlie  proeeedingt  of  the  day  and  the 


A  Niw-Yua'aGm  raou  '  Up  theRivib.'  —  From  the '  plaaaant  plaMa '  vhera 
his  useful  and  happy  lot  ia  caat,  our  eorreapoodent  aand*  forth  to  osr  laadaia  m 
acceptable  a  New-Year's  present  as  they  oould  wish  tw  receiva;  a  oatket  of 
golden-heBx1«d  thoughts,  deftly  arranged,  and  daintily  gamiahed  with  ortMineiitt 
as  simple  aa  they  are  pure  and  laatefuL 

—  'C^  Cb  bnr,  Dtctm^tr,  ISSa. 

'TuK  year  is  passing  away  —  pasung  away;  but  how  lomb-likat  'Die  Toioa 
of  'BlDsteriag  Kailer' haa  scarce  been  heard;  the  breeie  comas  sofkaud  melt- 
ing, aa  if  hot-waited  from  the  aromatic  South ;  the  jolly  sleigh-bellt  have  not 
been  tuned,  and  the  river  freely  rolla  within  ita  banka  Soon,  alas  I  it  will  be 
seen  no  more  as  a  feature  in  the  landscape.  But  A  we  ptiae  an  abaent  Mead 
like  gold,  aa  one  remembers  beauty  when  departed,  ao  I  hare  learned  to  intiniatT 
the  river ;  not  when,  released,  it  floshee  in  the  sun,  but  when,  like  Ai^ewaa,  it  haa 
retreated  to  the  shades;  and  when  a  winding-sheet  of  snow  Is  on  ila  breast,  and 
when  a  gloss  is  on  ila  face,  and,  undietinguiBhed  from  the  common  earth,  ila  tODDd 
goes  forth  no  more,  and  the  granite  hills  stand  up  like  monument*  of  ita  departed 
glory.  Now  its  great  heart  throbs;  its  pulse  ebbs  and  flows;  its  bee  aparitle* 
with  animation,  and  mirrors  many  a  pleasing  image.  Ho  winter  Umes;  Deatli 
has  yet  failed  to  assert  his  silent  reign. 

'  Rejoice,  0  homeless  and  poverty-stricken !  Truly  saya  the  sentimental  on^ 
'Odd  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  IstiiIi'  But  when  Ua  gives  to  it  a  cutting 
edge,  and  bars  the  living  stresms.  Ha  oihui  humun  lii'arta,  and  keepa  tJic  tear 
of  Pity  from  being  frozen.  Thus  whi!<<  tlie  bosom  of  the  bounlcona  Earth  ia 
cold,  the  golden  harvest  is  transferred  tn  ^I'Dllur  nam's,  and  Runt  goes  gleaning, 

'Now  among  the  Highlands  the  mkt  ruccnds  in  the  moist,  uiiseasonable 
weather.  It  rolls  in  and  out  of  the  'i-:<'\i  clefts  and  gor^^^e,  creeps  over  (be 
tablir-iani],  and  every  peak  smokes  like  a  volcnno.  Wlicn  the  sun  went  down 
lost  night,  obscured  behind  the  hill^  Uic  vawe  Gripped,  and  presently  there 
came  a  dreoehing  run.  ' This  weathir  curmot  last,  albeit  it  is  kindly  lo  Uie 
poor.'    PrasenUj  I)m  vind  blew  abrill  aiodad  the  hbuse-comcrs,  whistled  down 
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the  chimney,  and  then  was  heard  ehrieking  and  dying  away  tSsa  off,  '  It  is 
chopping  abont ;  we  shall  have  it  cold  toward  morning.'  I  went  to  the  outer 
door,  and  '  flnng  it  freely  open  to  the  storm.'  The  drutaling  rain  had  become 
changed  to  flying  sleet  and  peppering  hail,  borne  upon  sadden  gusts ;  the  moon 
over  the  mountains  waded  painfully ;  the  apple-boughs  began  to  crackle.  '  It 
grows  colder;  the  year  will  go  out  like  a  lion.'  And  as  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
plenish the  fire,  I  took  the  candle  and  went  to  bed. 

'  How  pleasant^  when  you  are  snug  and  warm,  to  hear  the  crusted  branches 
rub  the  pane^  or  the  hail  pelt  against  them  like  fine  shot^  now  and  then  to  be 
varied  by  a  swash — the  roaring  of  the  winds^  which  makes  the  house  jar  t  So 
wore  the  night ;  but  when  the  morrow's  sun  arose,  it  shone  upon  a  scene  more 
radiant  than  the  one  which  '  charmed  the  lad : '  each  rounded  hill  a  crystal  dome ; 
the  mountain-corridors  all  chandeliered  betwixt  their  glassy  walls ;  the  forest- 
trees  festooned  from  limb  to  limb  with  whitest  wreaths ;  the  ^teep  dediyitiea 
bristling  with  icy  spikes  sun-tipped,  surmounted  by  a  single  star,  and  all  the 
earth  bestrewn  with  untold  wealth,  as  if  the  Ebteehaztb  of  the  realm  had  swept 
along,  and  every  bush  bore  jewels.  Good  my  Clabx,  I  thought  of  Koh-i-noor  I 
I  never  saw  such  cold,  yet  radiant  emulation ;  gem  rivalling  gem,  as  prism 
flashed  to  prism.  The  stalks  stood  up  cased  in  transparent  mail ;  the  sun-flower's 
head  could  boast  a  gaudier  crown ;  the  eaves  were  hung  with  bright  stalactites ; 
while  every  breeze  shook  down  the  vitreous  tubes^  and  all  the  avenue  sparkled. 
Crystallization  1  what  a  wondrous  work  I  At  last  the  sim,  whose  earliest  beams 
imbued  with  rosy  light  the  powdered  heights  and  columns  of  the  wafted  snow^ 
rose  paramount,  to  absorb  all  leaser  glories  in  his  own.  'Fret- work  and  non- 
sense!'  he  appeared  to  say,  'what's  all  this  tinsel! '  O  the  suni  the  sunl  cen- 
tre of  centres  I  light  of  lights  1  illumining  the  rounded  shafts  and  colunms  which 
uphold  the  universe !  Whether  he  hangs  above  the  spinning  sphere  and  goes 
not  down  upon  an  arctic  summer,  gives  up  the  temperate  zones  to  ice  and  snow, 
or  in  his  zodiac  course,  dividing  day  and  nighty  stands  vertical  above  the  blaz- 
ing belt  which  ^prts  the  earth,  he  is  too  great  to  tamper  with  illusion  1  Visions 
of  the  nighty  the  unreal,  the  untrue,  the  spectral,  and  the  tmsubstantial,  are  dis- 
solved like  charms ;  while  he  alone,  emblem  of  Truth,  stands  fixed  and  firm,  feed- 
ing his  urn  from  the  Eternal  source. 

*  Ye  denizens  of  the  city,  who  think  no  luxury  like  that  of  your  well-walled 
abodes,  and  only  rusticate  awhile  in  June,  to  see  the  breakers  beat^  or  to  hear 
the  streams  murmur,  have  you  no  winter-palace  on  the  rivers^  and  no  home- 
stead among  the  hills  t  Come  out  I  come  out  I  There's  warmth  between  the 
ample  jambs.  There 's  beauty  in  the  landscape,  even  now ;  and  when  you  go  to 
face  the  nipping  air,  you  tdiall  behold  a  spectacle  well  worth  the  winterjaunt. 
Crowi^  Nest^  it  is  true,  looks  hoar  and  bleak ;  gigantic  icicles  are  pendent  from 
the  rocks ;  and  as  you  walk  through  hemlock  groves^  you  may  chance  to  come 
upon  a  cascade  frozen,  a  water-Ml  arrested  on  the  fbaming  brink,  a  mill-flume 
dogged,  great  rocks  and  boulders  crusted  in  the  stream.  There  is  an  animated 
play  upon  the  pond :  Godknski,  or  the  Skaters  of  Wilna.  I  for  one  would  not 
be  absent  from  the  fields  to  greet  the  early  spring,  to  hear  the  blue-bird  carol, 
or  the  buds  crack  in  June ;  and  still  I  love  among  the  snow-clad  hills  and  wintry 
vales  to  see  the  cloudy  banks  and  Uie  drifts  circling  about  the  peaks ;  just  as  in 
sweltering  heats  to  watch  the  impending  gusts^  to  hear  the  thunders  roll  among 
the  mountains^  to  see  thelightnfags  play,  to  watch  the  effeet  of  light  and  ahadom 
Here  are  no  Utaetheatiiriiliiitvvaijibow;  pesMiMci  ^MsMvVN^'wtf^ 
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magaidcent,  the  sceneriea  atretch  tti  and  vida  in  •  naw  phaaa.  Hm«  mre  no 
strings  tight^tnuned  to  coDc«rt-pitch:  bat  obi  Uie  open  of  Ui^  winter  wind^ 
soon  OS  great  Boiieu  hai  seized  the  baton,  and  taken  bis  leat  in  tbe  high  North, 
commanding  tLem  to  blow  high,  to  Uow  low,  now  her^  noT  th«r« ;  nciT  nrmam 
lag  through  scronnel-pipei,  now  hooting  aa  if  the  fiendi  kept  eoneor^  now  n^- 
ing  throng))  the  wide  gape,  big  moimtain-guUiee,  with  ftU\  eotnmaiiding  iwdl, 
then  retreating  to  some  Sistiae  oell  like  ■  djiog  Miser^rt 

'  Hj  friend,  it  is  m;  way  to  walk  upon  the  porch  when  fitat  I  riM^  to  ■«• 
tile  tintings  of  the  roej  dawn  and  hail  the  day.  This  morainf^  on  the  nil 
of  my  own  door,  I  looked  upon  a  aad  sight.  Two  flying-eqnirrela  lay  aide  by 
side,  with  wings  expended,  fruien  stark  and  itiCT.  Th»  storm  had  wrenohed  the 
bnmeh  that  overlapped  their  eozy  nesl^  scattered  the  ooutanta  of  the  fbll  granary 
aod  nutty  treasures  of  the  hollow  tree,  and  they  fell  upon  the  Ihreahold  of  the 
inhospitable  honse,  to  be  pinched  by  a  wind  much  sharper  than  their  little  teeth. 
How  often  had  I  seen  them  in  the  apple-orchard  glide  from  the  summit  of  the 
blossoming  bough,  taking  the  benefit  of  some  chaBCe  sephyr,  down  to  the  dis' 
tant  trunk  nicked  into  round  holes  by  the  iterating  strokes  of  red-headed  wood- 
pecker I  How  often  had  I  watched  them  elant  their  downy  sails  in  air,  admired 
their  sloping  descent,  and  swift,  yet  gradual  alightment,  enough  to  breed  a  im^p- 
ling  jealousy  among  the  featherel  But  when  they  picked  a  nnt  with  ddieate 
skill,  and  chiselled  out  the  oily  ehaving^  making  a  carriage  for  Qneen  Ha*,  '  Qire 
the  prize,'  1  sold,  '  to  the  fairies'  coach-makers.'  Creatures  of  grace  t  how  differ- 
ent from  the'  church-bauoting  batst  In  school-boy  days,  wilh  •  slight  nirer 
cliain  about  tbeir  necks,  I  bare  seen  them  nestle  in  the  bosom  of  amoroua  boya. 
Petted  into  assurance,  I  have  known  them  build  their  nest  in  a  lady's  work-box. 
The  change  from  Ufe  to  death,  methinks,  presents  no  stronger  contiast  than 
BiDODg  the  graceruUer  and  more  agile  animals.  The  fawn  just  glancing  in  your 
path,  and  the  atrial  picture  of  the  deer  just  vanished  like  a  shadow,  the  gliding 
of  the  glowy  swallow,  the  spiritual  beauty  of  the  little  squirrel,  how  different 
from  the  dull  and  lumpish  forms  when  the  electricity  of  life  has  fledl 

^  *Jwiiurjf  iMtt  ISO 

'It  is  the  opinion  of  some  author,  whose  name  and  whose  eiaot  words  I  am 
unable  to  recall,  that  fixed  holidays  and  festivals  are  not  salutary.  'Let  the 
young,'  says  he, '  be  taught  to  draw  their  happiness  from  the  preaent.  hot  them 
make  the  most  of  that  which  now  is.  To  be  looking  forward  or  backward  to 
some  day  christened  '  bappy '  or  '  merry,'  is  enough  to  breed  disaffection  to  vul- 
gar time,  and  bring  a  portion  of  the  calendar  into  disrespect'  A  wone  argu- 
meutior  a  colder,  icier  tit-bit  of  philosophy,  was  neverset  fortb.  On  what  pin- 
nacle of  Reason  doce  this  Plato  dwell,  feeding  on  ether,  and  OTerlooking  the 
wants  of  common  ment  Is  he  wiser  than  SolouonI  Imagine  all  the  little  hoya 
in  round-abouts  throughout  the  world  trained  up  by  arbitraiy  injunctdon  to  be 
happy  the  whole  time!  Christmas  is  coming.  What  of  that,  my  dear  little 
fellowst  Every  day  is  alike.  There  is  no  such  being  aa  Sania  CLAm,  and  neTcr 
has  been  since  obimiieyB  were  built.  As  to  his  clattering  ou  tlic  tilps  with  pranuera, 
it  is  untrue.  He  is  no  where  Keen  but  in  pictures,  nor  eitalled  except  in  the 
world-renowned  poem  of  Cubest  C.  MoonK,  who  has  Uios  turned  his  imagina- 
tion to  bad  account  Attend  to  your  booksl  Stup  drowing  Iho  devil  on  your 
slatesi  Imagine,  I  say,  all  the  eoleinn  little  urchins  in  a  row,  hemmed  in  hy  the 
dead  walls  of  the  school-room,  and  wilh  nothing  before  them  b"t  ■"■  imannB 
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black-board.  Would  Uiej  not  becoiae  uffron  and  cadaieroiu  a*  die  mooey- 
gettiDg  mea  whOM  year  ii  not  ev«D  bright-spockled  by  Sundaji^  and  ii  like  a  , 
moDotonotu  dream  of  dollars  brokeo  in  two  by  the  eiplogioa  of  FourUi-of-July 
cannon  and  inappiDg-crackeraf  TVliat  If  octicipition  were  aboliibed,  and  the 
memory  of  paat  joys  were  no  longer  aweett  I  hate  euch  hereaieaM  maohaal 
con  hate  any  thing  when  the  year  ia  q>an  new.  Bleaaed  be  the  iUamiiiBted 
pealu  of  time,  san-gilt  and  temple-orowned,  preciona  Nebo«a  I  Plodding  throogfa 
tlie  dull  homs,  oier  the  dead  flat*  of  a  weary  life,  OTer  the  sharp  rocks  of  ardu- 
ous duty  and  responsibility,  from  the  daep  gulfe  of  d^ection,  I  see  the  bright 
hill-U>p  ahead.  Then  doea  the  drooping  wing  become  like  the  golden  feathera 
of  a,  dove.  Sweet  be  the  vales  which  lie  beyond,  from  whieh  wa  \oA  baek 
upon  the  rosy  hours  of  the  eve,  the  aamptnoua  light  of  the  setting  snn  t 

'Instead  of  having  no  festivals,  we  have  need  of  more  in  a  poverty-«trickaB 
calendar.  Tho  days  will  cot  be  jealooi  of  each  other.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
fight  between  Monday  and  Tnesdayl  For  cnirent  time  will  divide  itaelf  inl<i 
eras — days  marked  by  a  white  atone,  anniversaries  of  joy  or  sorrow  —  whid 
we  will  at  least  secretly  cherish  aa  they  paaa  by.  Homan  nature  knows  ila  own 
wanU,  and  the  recognition  of  birth-days  is  founded  in  ita  holiest  and  best  Iswa; 
and  if  a  wicked  Utilitarianism  should  erase  the  Golden  Letters,  abrogate  feaati^ 
and  untwine  the  festive  garlands  &om  the  happiest  of  them  all,  Uie  very  act 
would  constitute  a  bad  anniversary.  These  remembrancea  are  the  very  aallti- 
ment  of  life,  and  encroach  upon  the  iuroada  of  an  essential  worldlinesa.  1  think 
Uuit  joy  is  not  less  sacred  than  sorrow ;  the  one  with  it*  coronala,  the  other  with 
ila  sable  weeds,  ita  cypress  and  ita  roseoiary ;  and  each  has  its  times  and  seaaona 
and  outward  tokens.  There  is  nothing  good  in  the  world  without  its  tokeoBi 
No  man  liveth  to  himself  and  no  man  dieth  to  himsel£  Who  likes  to  be  glad 
in  a  comer,  letting  hb  stomach  dimple  with  a  stingy,  cfauckliug,  gargling  giggle! 
It  is  perfectly  amazing  to  m^  tbat  so-called  good  people  have  taken  up  suoh  a 
horrid  antipathy  to  all  kinds  of  festive  customs  and  recreations  which  have 
sprang  np  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  aodety ;  and  Uiey  will  snap  the  knitted 
hands  of  rosy  children  in  an  innocent  dance  to  the  sound  of  a  viol,  while  thqr 
cannot  shake  a  material  lash  over  the  subtle,  sordid,  immaterial  spirit  of  greed 
and  lust  of  gain.  They  will  aay, '  Can  you  go  from  these  things  to  your  bended 
kneest'  I  say  boldly,  and  without  hesitation,  'Yes.'  For  even  the  wildett 
hilarity,  which  I  would  condemn,  excludes  for  the  time  being  the  gnawing  worm 
of  envy,  malignities,  and  carking  cares,  unchristian  discontent,  and  corsed  feudl. 
And  1  once  told  a  wrangling  religious  neighborhood,  that  it  would  give  me 
pleasore  to  see  them  get  up  a  furious  hone-raee,  which  I  had  never  yet  had  the 
curiosity  to  witness  and  bet  aa  heavily  as  they  liked ;  for  I  thought  that  the  im- 
provement of  the  breed  of  bones  was  a  talae  argument  for  that  wicked  kind  of 
sport,  but  it  might  be  an  improvement  to  the  breed  of  men.  Do  not  imagine 
that  I  am  retained  as  conusel  for  the  Union  Course  or  that  I  am  ■  candidate  for 
»,  Jockey-club.  I  live  quietly  in  a  litUe  honse  in  the  country,  one  story  and  a 
h^  high,  from  which  1  do  not  even  sally  upon  a  foi-chase ;  hot  1  look  out  of 
the  window,  and  'scratimze'  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  sometimes  gaily, 
and  sometimes  with  a  more  prevailing  sadness,  but  always  with  good  vrill  to  men. 
A  notion  like  the  above  I  oatmot  bdp  associating  with  the  sleekness  of  hy- 
[KK^ritLj',  und  Lhiuk  ihat  the  aWttors  uf  it  are  eiUFUlinlly  worldly -miiidijil.  But 
unt  of  whatever  tystifm  it  may  spring,  it  is  wrong  and  Calse  and  bad.  throwing 
a  donbt  and  a  suipiciou  over  tilings  which  ought  bo  b«  aa  fioe  ttvm. '^im  »fc'&A  , 
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rooe  joBt  wetted  with  tbe  devs.  It  give*  fiilie  Ti«w*  of  lift^  fprcA^  >  coIot 
of  jaUDdice  orer  t,  blonde  Itmocenoe,  Bkinu  off  the  rich  ereun  front  our  dailj 
eup,  lesTing  B  blue,  sickly  pool  beneath.  And  to  be  fttd  from  the  roddog-enidle 
with  this  kind  of  molher'i  milk  a  eooogh  to  eoiir  tbe  hopefiillefft  i&fim^  tha 
■weeteat  anckling  —  animonu  infatu  Hon  riiw  DU — to  an  adult  devil  in  time  to 
come.  From  ioDate  feeling,  and  from  ueoeiatioD,  and  from  vbeerratiMi,  aod 
from  reason,  and  from  reflection,  and  from  cnlttTatdon,  I  have  learned  lo  b«te 
such  notions,  and  I  do  now  moit  heartilf,  as  nweA  ai  Ttait  haU  oMy  (A<h^  mAm 
the  year  it  tpan  ntr.  I  da  not  believe  that  thoae  who  hold  them  ^ra  capable  of 
enjojing  existence  as  God  intended  it  to  be  eiyojed.  'B^cmnae  Uuy  am  pion^ 
do  they  think  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  alet' 

'I  wish  yoQ  could  have  been  with  me  onChriatmaa  ere.  It  waa  andliy,  danl^ 
UDgenial  time  without:  there  were  no  layers  of  snawnpon  the  hemlookl;  there 
were  no  piping  winds  and  snapping  cold,  inch  as  we  consider  not  nnpleasaiit 
OruDseuonnble  for  the  time.  There  is  bd  ancient  bomeetead  on  the  rivei's  brink, 
large,  hereditary,  full  of  comfort,  rich  in  reminiseeDDe.  TKert  was  the  order  of 
the  CiNQiNNAO  formed.  Over  against  thoea  jamln,  now  blamng  with  dleerfbl 
light,  they  sat  and  moned,  those  venerable  men  in  days  wliioh  tried  men's  sonla. 
Largely  encloeed  with  fertile  acres,  the  house  stands  yet  with  imooiTiqit«d  tiun- 
bere,  and  with  snag,  warm  roof  to  overlook  the  claauoal  dominion.  Here  lin' 
an  hundred  years  the  Christmas  day  has  not  gone  by  without  a  many  meeting- 
and  urchinal  laughter  enough  to  make  tbe  walls  crack. 

'  Kow  OS  I  set  at  the  festal  board,  and  in  due  course  of  time  saw  the  Bom's 
Head  brought  in,  a  host  of  pleasant  fancies  came  overme.  Herry  Old  England  I 
I  thonght  of  thee,  thou  green  isle  of  the  ooesn,  bat  my  mind  reveri«d  not  to 
feudal  halls,  but  holy  home*.  Pieturea  of  picturee  I  could  we  peep  within,  what 
gronpings  of  youth  and  beauty  on  this  day  in  that  fhvored  land  I  Ilia  rich 
red  blood  of  chivalric  times  still  conrses  as  if  it  had  just  gushed  from  the  origi- 
nal foant.  Olden  usage  is  not  yet  dead.  Keep  up  the  time-honored  enstomik 
Reflect,  like  tme  philosophers^  how  much  of  our  happiness  we  owe  to  IHtle 
things.  Chase  not  away  those  bright  smiles  from  the  faces  of  the  young,  because 
the  cheeks  now  radiant  with  animation  have  in  days  gone  by,  as,  alaal  they 
will  be  yet  again,  trickled  over  by  tears. 

'  Of  all  feBtivols  in  the  year,  Christmas  is  most  looked  for  with  eagerjoy.  Short 
as  the  days  of  December  arc,  the  approach  of  the  season  brings  with  it  •  con- 
tagious joy.  All  classes  feel  it,  and  it  appears  to  me  when  the  day  oome^  that 
there  are  no  such  men  as  IXlrka,  Jews,  Heretics,  and  Infidels.  Again  in  the  air  . 
we  hear  tbe  sweet  echoes  of  the  angels' choms,  <  Peace  on  earth,  good-viU  to  all 
mankind' 

'  A  merry  Christmas  t  Who  will  be  so  sour  as  to  think  the  ^ithet  ii  Ul-ap- 
plied  I  For  now  we  take  back  the  wandering  prodigals  once  more  toonrheaita; 
ths  erring  or  the  nugratefnl  who  have  strayed  far  from  our  genaiiu  love.  It 
is  meet  that  we  should  make  merry  and  be  glad.  Bat  how  maeh  mora  when 
we  are  commanded  by  the  voice  of  God,  since  now  Hn  only  Son,  who  waa  no 
prodigal,  recovered  from  the  '  far  country '  of  the  grave,  returns  again  to  the 
bereaved  earth  I  'It  is  meet  that  we  should  make  merry  and  be  glad,  for 
this  my  Son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  agun ;  was  lost,  and  is  fonnd.'  Now  is 
the  season  of  gifts.  And  what  more  precious,  what  more  fairy-like  in  tha 
tenure  of  it*  boon,  than  a  heart.given  gift  I  Dig  out  a  lump  of  gold  Ikon  tbe 
rich  earth ;  get  it  by  hard  tinl  betwixt  the  day-light  and  the  dark ;  and  <*■  >■  ■^" 
lack-lustre  1^,  in  comparison.    Tou  con  lo<i  it ;  you  can  grasp  It ; 
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gloat  over  it :  but  can  you  tmU^^oeep  over  it^  as  if  it  came  firom  an  angel  111  Umi' 
skies  f  What  if  it  be  a  booklet^  stamped  upon  its  pure  leaves  with  the  delicatfl 
creations  of  art  and  with  the  lovely  fSetncies  of  a  poet!  What  if  it  be  a  holy 
book  of  prayer?  Lay  it  up  among  the  archives^  among  the  arcana,  in  the  trear 
sure-house  of  pleasant  things^  where  the  thief  shall  never  steal  it  from  yoiur 
possession,  and  the  dust  of  forgetfulness  shall  never  cover  it  t 

*  But  behold,  the  Christmas-tree  has  up-sprung  with  a  magic  growth.    It  is  no 

twig,  no  bushlet,  no  crooked,  gnarled,  ugly  branch,  wrenched  off  in  haste  or 

tossed  aside  by  the  Boreal  winds^  but  a  veritable,  ample,  bright-leaved  tre^  onUed 

with  the  choicest  care  from  the  heart  of  the  woods ;  and  no  sooner  is  it  implanted 

in  the  ample  drawing-room,  laden  with  its  treasures  and  blazing  with  inno- 

merable  waxen  tapers,  than  a  juvenile  band  burst  through  the  hitherto  enclosed 

barriers,  and  dance  around  it  with  uproarious  merriment : 

*  CoMS,  knit  hands  and  best  the  ground 
In  a  light  Ikntastic  roond.' 

Never  with  more  earnest  zest  could  the  golden  fruit  be  picked  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Hesperides.  The  rosy-footed  Jsnnt  abounds  in  presents,  and  baskets  filled 
with  sugar-plums  are  pendent  from  her  plump  arms ;  Cbom  and  Bob  and  Mast 
are  so  endowed  and  decorated  that  CROsim  was  not  more  rich.  The  fruitage- 
bearing  boughs  shake  down  their  treasures  for  the  old  and  young. 

*  There  is  a  bright  stretch  of  days  betwixt  merry  Christmas  and  New-Year^i^ 
like  a  gulf  between  two  hills  filled  with  sun.  On  New- Year's  eve  it  was  a 
pleasant  spectacle  to  see  once  more  assembled  the  same  happy  troop,  the  rosy- 
footed  Jennt  beaming  with  smiles  as  in  a  halo  of  light  At  midnight,  when 
the  watches  were  compared  and  they  were  seeing  the  old  year  out,  the  young 
people  got  hold  of  all  Uie  bells  in  the  bouse,  down  to  one  composed  of  the  metal 
of  ancient  Trinity.  Well,  it  is  only  once  a  year.  Benton  ett  denpere  in  loco. 
But  when  the  sounds  had  ceased,  and  sleep  came  down  on  juvenile  lids,  and 
midnight  shed  her  essential  stillness  on  the  scene,  we  stood  before  the  blazing 
hearth,  W.  and  I,  and  spoke  of  Chahles.  Could  any  one  like  he  embalm  such 
memories?  Ohl  when  I  think  of  him  as  one  writing  with  a  dove's  quill  dip- 
ped into  the  very  humors  of  his  dear  heart,  picturing  those  tender  fancies,  those 
matchless  portraits,  those  indefinable  graces  which  only  yielded  to  the  transfer 
of  his  power,  I  am  ready  to  snap  the  ink-drops  from  this  pen  of  mine,  and  go 
and  drop  a  tear  upon  his  tomb.  Never  did  the  rills  of  thought  wear  themselvca 
through  so  sweetly  a  romantic  channeL  I  cannot  get  by  when  I  go  in  company 
with  him.  Here  there  is  a  bower  to  rest  in ;  there  I  see  the  blue  sky,  or  bank- 
side  flowers,  mirrored  in  the  pool ;  then  again  the  agitation  of  the  sweet  water. 
But  oh!  that  Essay  on  the  New  Year!  *We  will  read  it,*  said  W.  Then 
conmienced  a  long  search  upon  the  well-filled  shelves.  In  vain  the  candle  waa 
held  now  low  among  the  ponderous  tomes  of  rich  divinity  and  classic  lore ;  in 
vain  high  up  to  the  adrial  realms  of  metaphysics  and  the  Aldine  barda  I  saw 
a  record  to  the  fisme  of  stately  Johkbok  ;  I  glanced  upon  the  polished  wit  of 
Addison  ;  I  read  the  names  of  Wtghxrlt  and  Conobevx,  golden-lettered ;  but 
Lamb,  with  all  his  subtle  charms,  lay  hid.  Nay,  do  not  flare  the  candle  to  the 
right  BsAUMONT  and  Fleicbxe  1  My  word  for  it,  now,  that  Charucs  cannot  be 
far.  And  sure  enough.  In  meek-  seclusion,  deferring  in  his  modest  merits  to 
more  sounding  namei^  he  stood  apart  With  a  sort  of  triumph  we  bore  him  to  , 
the  cheerful  hearth,  and  with  hia  ^ehaiming  page  beguiled  ounelTea  untU  tlie 
peep  of  dawn,  to  hear  him  moraKia  in  his  own  wny,  tad  to  \3fli*M&.\A\^ 
words  ilowing  like  n  iflTer  ftrMm.  *  ^ 
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GossB  WITH  RiADiu  iKD  CouiBPO.iDnm,  —  We  nUicr  inolint  bi  the  opinioa, 
that  the  Ibllowing  eway  on  'Aiwi^di  ij^  Spttc\'  M  applied  to  noTel-writing 
itnd  poetry,  will  not  be  lo«t  upon  oar  r^en.  It  hu  madi  m  Uq^  hogeomly, 
from  its  compoeits  utire.  Biid  the  mellifluoug  noiueDBe  of  th«  '  Bpeeimeiu : '  'I 
waa  tuuglit  when  young  that  in  order  to  write  well  I  mn«t  be  carefbl  to  tne 
worda  in  tlieir  eatabliehed  and  familiar  meanings,  and  that  in  order  to  do  Out,  I 
must  know  precisely  what  I  meant,  as  well  as  how  to  ay  it.  Dpon  thM«  fnii- 
damental  mlei  1  practised  many  years,  and  am  purposely  adhering  to  them  in 
these  prefatory  observations,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their  neeeuuy  ten- 
dency to  produce  a  dry  and  rigid  style.  Another  rule  of  the  same  kind  ii  the 
one  requiring  some  coherence  in  the  thoughts,  if  not  a  close  logical  conDeetion. 
By  adhering  to  this  antiquated  method  for  some  years  I  was  at  last  eoDTineMi 
that  1  could  never  accomplish  any  thing  by  means  of  jl,  and  under  this  oonvio- 
tion  was  about  to  abandon  the  whole  effort  in  despair,  when  it  was  happilygng- 
gested  to  my  mind,  that  these  rules  of  composition  vera  tyrannical  reetiietians 
imposed  by  arbitrary  power  on  the  human  mind,  and  therefore  gross  Tiolstioiia 
of  that  precious  and  inalienable  birth-right,  Fuedow  or  Sfebcd.  Iliii  idea  I 
soon  carried  out  )«  ita  remotest  eonsequences,  and  thus  reached  the  concliuioQ, 
that  the  ciistomarj'  requisition  of  precision  in  the  use  of  word^  distinctneea  in 
the  thoughts,  aud  coherent  unity  in  the  discourse,  is  ruinous  to  all  eaae  and  felS 
tility  in  nriting.  and  that  a  general  emancipation  of  men's  minds  (roDI  thu 
degrading  bondage  would  inevitably  Sood  the  world  with  an  abundoaec  and 
variety  of  writings,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  nee 
with  'light  reading'  to  the  end  of  time.  Were  this  dileOTery  introdueed  into 
colleges  and  schools,  and  there  allowed  to  supersede  the  old  andworthlcM  mlea 
of  rhetoric,  who  knows  but  that  every  man,  nay,  every  child,  might  sooa  become 
an  author)  Tliuta  eoueummatioa  so  devoutly  to  bo  wished  is  not  by  any  means 
chimerlcBl,  I  undertake  to  prove  by  my  own  eiperienee.  I  have  said  nlresdy 
that  I  never  could  write  any  thing  at  all  satisfactory  to  myself  or  othei^  on  the 
ancient  method.  But  no  sooner  did  I  make  this  great  discovery,  than  a  multi- 
tude of  rich  veins  were  opened  in  my  mind,  and  I  was  able,  with  a  very  dight 
expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  to  supply  the  columns  of  a  doien  periodicals 
with  Gssays,  talcs,  and  souneta,  not  only  pleasing  to  myself  but  perfectly  con- 
genial to  the  taste  of  the  contemporary  public,  which  has  long  since  given  me  a 
place  among  its  cboieest  &vorites.  Let  me  illustrate  the  foregoing  statement 
by  a  few  ciamples.  Had  1  been  recjuived,  under  the  old  regime,  to  write  a 
chapter  of  historical  romance,  full  of  local  and  personal  allusions  and  well  stuffed 
with  dates  and  proper  names,  1  might  ha vo  spent  whole  years  in  searching  libra- 
ries, without  being  able  to  assure  myself  that  I  waa  right  on  any  one  p<unt  ol 
geography  or  history.  But  in  writing  on  the  new  plan,  I  am  freed  from  the 
necessity  of  pausing  for  a  moment  to  consult  authorities,  or  even  to  recall  my 
long-lost  knowledge.  1  have  only  to  give  free  loose  to  my  thoughts,  and  write 
as  fast  as  1  can  move  the  pen.  in  order  to  produce  any  given  quantity  of  matter 
like  the  following,  which  I  hereby  certify  to  be  the  genuine  product  of  my 
.  method,  (iimished  instanter,  and  for  thu  occasion.'  We  begtbe  readertp  remark 
the  musical  flow,  the  entire  '  norel-ityle,'  of  the  '  specimea '  that  enansa.  It 
purports  to  come  from  '  7Aa  FandoHgo  of  Onn*,'  a  work  '  without  whieh  no 
library  ean  be  eonndered  eomplete.'    Just  listen  to  y onr  own  YMoe 
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of  the  extract  fidl  Uippingly  from  the  tongae,  and  eaj  if  you  hsye  not  encoun- 
tered similar  *  easy  reading '  before : 

*  Or  ttaa  green  banks  of  the  Ipeeaeoantaa,  near  the  base  of  the  mi^Mtie  Psnqias,  Ured  in  eariy 
times  a  saponaeeoos  Barbiean,  deseended  from  the  roysl  Serf  of  aneient  OrsnaLDoc.  In  his 
email  bat  comfortable  sarabandi  composed  of  green  rUticum  and  aromatie  certiorsrli  this  neg- 
lected surrogate  enjoyed  a  Taricose  retirement  with  his  only  child,  the  (Ur  SAasAPAaiLLA.  Oft 
in  the  stilly  night,  the  traveller,  as  he  crossed  the  Gntta  Percha,  or  gaxed  from  the  summit  of 
Papyrus  on  the  Talleys  of  Nenralgio,  has  heard  the  Toiee  of  this  insensate  anodyne,  as  she 
swept  the  chords  of  her  bandanna,  and  poored  forth  one  of  the  seiatlc  eapsoles  of  her  natiTs 
Gypsum.  Sometimes  her  plastic  form  waa  seen,  hypothetieally  muffled  in  an  olla  podrida  of 
dark  aenna,  or  more  abstrusely  Tolled  in  a  habeas  corpus  of  thin  centipede.  One  morning  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1539,  soon  after  the  defoat  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  on  the  field  of  Bona> 
fide  by  the  gallant  Disco ukt,  as  the  aged  Barbiean  was  sitting  with  his  daughter  at  a  table  of 
highly  polished  emory,  partaking  of  stewed  parasangs  and  neuter  Terbs,  the  shrill  sound  of 
a  chrysolite  aroused  them,  and  the  form  of  a  Fandango,  clad  in  chloroform  and  armed  with  a 
calTinistive  diaphragm,  appeared  before  them.  SAasAPAEiLLA  tremUed  as  she  gaxed  upon  the 
obese  stranger  ;  then  applying  her  lips  to  a  caupult  of  silTer,  which  she  wore  suspended  by  a  bill 
of  lading,  she  uttered  a  cameo  so  subdued  and  piercing,  that  the  fierce  Fandango  grasped  his 
tocsin  and  withdrew  into  the  ottoman.' 

'  So  much  for  romantic  fiction ;  but  this  method  is  equally  effectiTe  in  de- 
dfOnatory  eloquence.  When  a  boy  at  school  and  college,  I  could  never  write 
a  speech  to  aave  my. life  or  credit  Why!  Because  I  foolishly  waited  till  I 
should  know  what  I  meant  to  say,  and  could  find  words  exactly  to  express  it 
But  now,  you  have  only  to  suggest  a  theme,  and  I  am  ready  to  declaim  upon  it 
ad  infinitum.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  subject  of  a  Fourth-of-July  speech . 
touching,  among  other  matters,  upon  the  down-fall  of  Hungary: 

<  Amidst  the  wild  swell  of  tumultuous  misanthropy,  careering  upon  the  ssteroids  of  public 
grief,  methinks  I  see  an  oleaginous  paralogism  slowly  ascending  from  the  miasmatic  Testibules 
of  hapless  Hungary.  From  a  thousand  Tiaducts  of  blooming  iodine,  the  poor  mephltic  paynims 
of  Bulgaria  and  Tynri  mingle  their  beatific  aighs  with  those  of  aboriginal  siroccos.  Oh,  what  a 
diatribe  of  curses  must  distil  upon  the  petrified  antenna  of  the  tyrant,  ss  he  sits  derout  upon  his 
callous  throne,  and  widds  his  nascent  and  sporadic  sceptre !  From  the  tmctuous  pinions  of  the 
palsied  eagle,  as  he  fiaps  them  oTcr  the  inchoat  altar,  there  exudes  a  palinode  of  arid  tears, 
enough  to  cauterize  the  iris  of  a  Ooch  or  Vandal,  while  from  each  tear  an  apoplectic  whisper  fills 
the  lurid  ear  of  benedictine  Europe  with  the  galranizing  diatich,  Voa  pojnUH'—Koanah  go 
broghr 

'  With  equal  ease  I  can  apply  my  method  to  the  most  abstruse  metaphysical 
inquiries^  which  of  old  only  served  to  give  me  a  head-ache  or  a  fit  of  nausea. 
At  that  time  I  would  just  as  soon  have  undertaken  to  square  the  circle  as  to 
venture  an  opinion  upon  any  question  of  philosophy ;  but  now  I  am  ready  at  a 
moment's  warning  to  grapple  with  the  hardest ;  for  example,  with  the  '  JHagO' 
noM  of  the  I  and  the  Nat  I:  * 

*  AssuHiMO,  SS  we  saMy  may,  that  all  the  reflex  actings  of  the  rational  idea  towadthe  polo 
of  semi-entity  are  natnrally  complicMed  with  a  tissue  of  non-negatire  impressions,  which  can 
only  be  disintegrated  by  a  proceas  of  sponUneous  and  iotuitlTe  abstraction,  it  inerltably  follows, 
as  a  self-sustaining  eoroUary,  that  the  isolated,  the  connatural  conceptions,  formed,  in  this  ante- 
speculative  stage  of  intellectual  aetiTity,  must  be  reflected  on  the  (kculty  itself,  or,  to.  speak  with 
philosophical  precision,  on  the  I,  when  viewed  concretdy  ss  the  Not-I ;  and  in  this  reciprocal 
self-reproduction,  carried  on  by  the  direct  and  transverse  action  of  the  Reason,  and  the  Under- 
standing, modified  of  course  by  those  extraneous  and  illusory  perceptions,  which,  can  never  bo 
entirely  exdnded  from  the  mutual  relations  of  the  pure  intelligence  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mixed 
operations  of  the  will  and  the  imagination  on  the  other,  may  bt  detected  even  by  an  influnt  eye 
the  true  soloUon  of  this  great  philosophical  enigma,  the  one  scde  self-devdopinf  criterion  of.  the 
elemental  difl^reneo  between  the  Not-I  and  the  I.* 

'I  might  multiply  these  specimens  for  ever,  with  the  utmost  ease  and  pleaauM 
to  myself;  for  it  Is  really  delightliil  to  write  on,  cwrmUe  €tUamo^wiiboBk  th« 
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trouble  or  uixiety  of  finding  either  UioQghta  or  wordi ;  but  my  dcoreuing  p^er 
virna  me  to  coaclnde,  and  I  dull  therefore  only  kdd  ona  othaF  Mmple,  whidi 
indeed  I  could  not  poniblj  omit,  witliaut  grow  injiutiee  to  mjwlf  and  mj  di*- 
covery.  However  UBefuI  thie  might  be  in  helping  the  vhole  popolmtion,  old  and 
young,  male  and  fetnale,  to  write  prose  with  a  fertility  and  oaie  almost  appall- 
iiig,  it  would  not  alter  oil  claim  a  itaod-point  in  thefintrankof  hiatorical  diseor- 
cries,  if  It  did  not  afford  equal  aid  in  the  produclioa  af  good  poetry.  I  know 
that  it  i»  like  ehowiag  the  briek  aa  a  Nunpla  of  the  houM  to  give  a  aingle  aped- 
men  of  my  poetical  mannfacturo ;  but  a«  I  cannot  now  do  nor<^  and  certainly 
ihall  not  do  lew,  I  proceed  at  once  to  plan  and  eiecate  a  beaotifQl  'Impromptu 
to  ike  Spirit  of  Dreami : ' 


!o  wUcb  At-Ltrro  mlfbt  i^lolea. 


ly  p<lla  Jd 


my  peUam  boats ' ' 


'  Ketboagbl  I  Mood  u) 


'  With  equal  esse  and  equal  elegance,  I  hereby  pledge  myself  to  write  instan 
iter  any  quantity  of  prose  or  verse,  on  any  subject  known  or  unknown,  at  the 
lowest  market  prices.  Should  additional  examples  be  required,  I  hold  myself  in 
readineei  to  furnish  them  ia  any  measure,  style,  or  quantity,  at  a  moment'* 
warning  with  a  view  not  only  to  my  porsonal  emolument^  but  also  to  the  dem- 
omtration  of  my  darling  dogma,  that  the  grand  prerequiute  to  unireraal  author- 
ship is  neitbi^r  genius,  sense,  nor  taste,  but  unrestricted  and  irrsTocable  Amfem 
of  Speech!'  -  ■  •  We  derive  the  following  from  awelcome  correapondenl 
at  New-IIaven,  (Conn.)  The  sketch  will  remind  the  reader,  in  some  of  its 
features,  of  Dickems'  '  Parlor  Orator ; ' 
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*  Jim  MT  generally  hu  plenty  of  patroni.  Students,  wrapped  in  sliawla,  and  wearing  alonclied 
Iblt-hata,  tallUng  of  *Prob,'  'prayers,*  and  poetry,  romance  and  'recitations;*  SngUshniMi, 
drinking  '  arf-and-ari;*  and  discussing  tlie  meriu  of  '  Bobby  *  Pbbl  and  *  Jobhiit  '  Russbll,  or 
perhaps  laugliing  at  D'Israbu  fbr  stealing  *  a  eulogy  *  fVom  a  Frenchman.  All  kinds  of  diame- 
ters round  to  Jimmt  Pond's. 

*  I  was  into  Jimmt^s  house  some  time  ago,  looking  otct  a  number  of  the  *IIlnstrated  News'—tbe 
number  containing  a  represenution  of  the  great '  Craig  Telescope.'  Jnarr  was  *  <m  *  the  seareli 
for  Sir  John  Frajikum,  and  when  I  directed  his  attention  to  the  big  telescope,  it  put  a  some- 
what brilliant  idea  into  his  head.  Jimmt  Pond  gare  it  as  his  opinion,  that  a  decided  m^ority 
of  mankind  were  perfbct  fools.  *  *£re,*  said  he,  *  expeditions  after  expeditions  has  been  fitted 
out  to  *unt  for  Sir  Johh  :  they  go  way  up  among  polarised  bears  and  hiee-bergs,  and  mtSm 
amazingly  from  cold  and  *unger.  Wot  do  they  take  to  look  fbr  him  with  1 — I  ask  yon.  They 
takes  a  d  —  n  little  spy-glass — that  *s  wot  they  takes !  *  (A  stupid  Englishman,  who  had  been 
asleep  by  the  fire,  here  opened  his  eyes,  and  said  *  *Ear !  *ear !  *  and  then  went  to  sleep  again.) 
'  W'ereas,*  continued  Jimmt,  '  if  they  took  a  instrument  similar  to  that,'  (pointing  to  the  pic- 
ture,) '  they  would  be  able  to  see  a  oneommon  distance,  and  consequently  could  detect  Sir  Johk's 
Teasel,  prowiding  he  still  surwiTcs.'  Jimmt  seemed  really  IHghtened  when  be  had  finished  bis 
speech :  he  had  the  look  of  a  man  who  bad  gone  a  little  too  deep  into  science,  and  had  mads 
himself  liable  to  some  scientific  inquisition.  I  hazarded  the  remark,  that  a  telescope  eighty- 
three  feet  long  would  not  only  be  IncouTenient  on  board  of  a  craft,  but  would  possess  no  supe 
riority  over  one  of  ordinary  size,  on  account  of  the  couTexity  of  the  water.  But  I  was  promptly 
and  deserredly  '  put  down '  by  a  cutler,  a  flle-cntter,  and  the  man  who  had  been  slumbering  by 
the  fire.  Jimmy  Pond  rubbed  his  fbrehead  with  a  red  handkerchief,  and  seemed  to  foel  that  be 
had  made  a  splendid  discovery,  and  if  his  flrlends  felt  disposed  to  back  it  up,  they  could  do  so.* 


TiiERB  18  a  satirical  hit  in  the  following  which  'bites  shrewdly; 
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'  Oh,  tell  me  not  of  happiness, 

*  Contentment,'  and  such  stuff*! 
I  want  a  lot  of  things  to  bless 

My  life,  Just  now  so  rough. 

*  I  want  a  younger  wife,  or  two. 

Well  educated,  fUr ; . 
Mine's  pa»9i,  and  (though  fondly  true) 
Begimi  to  lose  her  hair. 

*  I  sigh  Ibr  station,  power,  and  (kme : 

Of  wealth  I  want  *  a  heap ; ' 
I  would  not  mind  much  how  it  came, 
Nor  who  it  caused  to  weep. 

*  I  want,  when  strutting  on  my  way 

With  clothing  rich  and  rare. 
To  have  folks  lift  their  hats,  and  say, 

*  That  '8  the  great  millionaire ! ' 

*  I  'd  like  a  splendid  house  to  buy — 

Fifth  Avenue — or  so ; 


And  have  my  menials :  then  I  'd  cry, 
*YonfbUows!    Comei'or *Go!> 

*  Then  in  some  ehnreh  I  'd  have  a  pew, 

The  creed — no  matter  which ;  . 
The  cushions  should  be  soft  and  new. 
The  congregation — rich ! 

*  I'd  have  rare  (bod.  and  plate,  and  wme, 

Horses  and  carriage  grand ; 
Pictures  and  gems  and  statues  fine  — 
Great  rings  upon  my  hand. 

*  New  Era !  baste  thy  coming  day ; 

Equality!  begin; 
'T  is  time  ~  the  rich  have  had  their  day — 
For  principle*  to  win. 

'  Ye  laws  that  make  us  poor  men  cower. 

Your  time 's  near  up,  1  think. 
Let 's  see :  our  club  meets  in  an  hour, 
1 11  go  and  take  a  drink!' 


Onx  of  the  counties  of  the  State  of  Connecticut^  (*  as  we  are  informed  and  be- 
lieve,') boasts  of  a  Judge  who^  though  poorlj  furnished  with  those  little  refine- 
ments usually'  met  with  in  polished  soeiety,  is  an  energetic,  shrewd  man,  and  a 
promising  lawyer.  A  neighbor  of  hin^  some  weeks  ago,  was  about  to  give  away 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  having  a  deep-rooted  dislike  to  the  clerical  profes- 
sion, and  being  determined,  as  he  said,  *  to  haye  no  infernal  parson  in  his  house,*  he 
sent  for  his  friend,  the  Judges  to  perform  the  ceremony.  The  Judge  came,  and 
the  candidates  for  the  connubial  yoke  taking  their  places  before  him,  ho  thus 
addressed  the  bride:  'You  swear  you  will  marry  this  man!'  'Yes,  Sir,'  was 
the  reply.  '  And  you '  (to  the  bride-groom) '  swear  you  will  marry  this  woman  ? 
'  Well,  I  do^'  said  (he  groom.  '  Tlien,'  says  the  Judge,  *  I  swear  you  're  married  ! 
*  A  Tery  ezbeUent  citimi  of  tliis  plMe,'  writes  the  friend  who  sends  ut  the  abore 
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'  whooe  beneToIeoM  U  proTerbud  in  all  the  region  roand  »boii^  and  wlw  likn  (o 
refer  to  hie  Mlf-autde  fortnnc^  wu  Uie  other  daj  pTing  eonaad  to  «  jomig 
friend,  in  whou  welfare  he  took  maek  iotereet  'Bely  on  it,  young  man,'  be 
■aid, '  there  ii  a  tide  in  the  affair*  of  men  vhich,  *<  SoAnruu  —ja,  if  taken  at 
loa  liJe,  lead*  them  on  to  fartone.'  Tliat  qnotatioti  ie  more  than  eqoal  to  another 
I  eame  acroee  recentljr  in  a  newapaper,  by  whieb  a  well^own  pawage  from  the 
Bible  wu  made  to  read;  'nret  take  the  beam  ont  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then 
thoD  ahalt  Me  clearly  Ihi  tlick  in  thy  brother'al'  By  the  way,  I  wai  pleaaed 
witli  a  touchiag  deacription  in  your  'Eonoa'e  Table'  tor  January,  of  a  blind 
girl'i  reitoration  of  eigiit ;  but  it  itrack  me  rather  qneerly,  that  aha  thoold  ex 
preea  her  aatoniebment  that  the  doctor  wai  lo  white.  Being  bora  blind,  how 
bad  ihe  learned  to  dietinguieh  colore  t  Had  n't  that  doctor  an  axe  to  grind  I ' 
'Not  knowing,  can't  eay.'  •  -  -  Mr.  W.  Stnuna  hai  jnet  retained  &om 
Europe  with  a  beantiful  eollectian  of  engraringi  and  artieta'  material*,  to  whidi 
we  call  the  attention  of  all  loven  of  the  Fine  AtIa  Among  the  many  choice 
cngraTinga  to  be  leeii  at  his  establiehment,  Number  803,  Broadway,  (ap-itair^) 
ws  will  mcDtioa  a  few  which  eeem  to  ni  worthy  apecimen*  of  Modem  Art: 
AixxAHDSB  and  Diooinu  ;  Croiung  the  Bridge ;  The  Drive ;  Highland  Droren : 
Laying  down  the  Law;  Tba  Monarch  of  the  Glen;  The  Otter  Hont;  Peace: 
War;  Random  Shot;  Sentiad,  by  Sir  Edwin  Lumam;  Cnun'WeqnQg  OTcr 
Jenualem;  Italian  Filgrinu,  by  Bmti^ki;  Ancient  Italy;  Modem  Italy;  Ajieient 
Carthage,  by  the  late  ToaNsa ;  Eaxiet  demonitrating  hi*  ^eory  of  the  Circn- 
lation  of  the  Blood,  by  Uahhah  ;  Feeding  the  Hone ;  The  Halt,  after  Hebbdio  ; 
Tariaue  works  by  ComiTABL^  Haiduq,  Coorn,  Lim^  WmmB,  etfc ;  forming  ■ 
mogniliccnt  colleetion  of  worki  of  the  modern  Engliah  schooL  Hr.  BcHiua'a 
port-fslio  of  rare  iine-engraving*,  after  Rtriuii,  Mdullo,  and  RuBDra,  is  exceed- 
ingly rich,  and  honrs  may  be  pleuantly  apent  in  OTcrlooking  the  same.  Of  the 
modem  French  school,  we  notice:  CHuenia  Coneolator;  CnBimia  Remonerator ; 
UiONON  Regretting  her  Kative  Land ;  Hionon  Sighing  for  HeaTen ;  St.  Cbcdja  ; 
Fb*iicisc*  di  RuoNi:  Faust  and  UAaaABn;  Childhood  ia  Charitable,  by  Abt 
ScQETTEH ;  Kapolxon  Crowung  the  Alps  j  Natolboh  at  Fontaioebleaa ;  Portrait 
of  NAroLioN;  Pitgrimg  at  Rome;  A  Head  of  Cnanri  Angel  Qabbixl;  Lord 
SiBArroBD;  9t.  Cecilia,  by  Paul Dxlaboche ;  TnuiABandJuDAH;  Jddiib;  HaSiw; 
Rebecca;  La  Vaiala;  Rathael  and  Michael  Amoelo,  by  HoBAtn  Vmnr.  Oar 
limitcid  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  more  detail  of  Mr.  BOHAin'a  eoQee- 
tion  of  engravings.  We  will  only  say,  that  bis  aseortment  comprisM  orer  aix 
thousand  prints,  divided  in  scries  of  historical,  3cnptaral  and  moral,  misoella- 
neoDS,  portraits,  sporting,  graceful,  eeriou^  and  comical  engravings;  beside  the 
finest  assortment  of  studies,  by  Julieh,  Calawe,  Fbbaoio,  Hubbbt,  etc,  euitable 
for  artists  and  scbooU,  ever  brought  to  this  country.  Our  artiat-frienda  will 
equally  be  pleased  with  the  various  materials  fur  painting  and  drawing  aeleetod 
by  Mr,  Scuaus  from  the  best  houses  in  London  and  Paris.  -  -  •  A  ikikhd 
who  lately  took  a  busiueis-trip  to  Pitteburgh  and  Cincinnati,  expnesee  himself 
highly  pleaaed  with  the  '  Queen  City  of  the  Wesl^'  already  so  great,  and  yet  ao 
rapidly  increoui^  He  says  that '  it  comea  as  natural  for  the  young  backs  of 
Cincinnati  to  talk  of  swine,  ss  it  does  for  the  little  children  in  Franee  to  speak 
French.'  The  increasing  price  of  pigs  Is  discossed,  even  in  the  parlors  of  the 
&inouB  BvUETr-Ilouse.  But  he  says  the  greateat  place  on  the  Ohio  river  ia 
PouaoT,  or '  Coal-Port,'  which  has  a  eoatinuous  front  of  five  miles  on  the  river, 
and  extendi  back  a*  tar  ai  you  can  see  t    Just  below  Parker^nr^  Virginia,  a* 
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he  was  rapidly  moYiDg  down  the  Ohio  in  the  beautilol  paeketHrteamer  Pma- 
BUBGn,  comnianded  by  Captain  Hugh  Caxfbeu^  he  paased  the  ialand  rendered 
so  famous  years  ago  by  the  eoDnection  of  Aabox  Buna  with  the  then  owner  of 
it»  who  had  made  it  almost  a  paradise.  He  was  informed  by  a  fellow-passenger 
that  that  was  Blanet  Hazard's  Island ;  and  he  was  farther  entertained  by  a  de- 
scription of  the  samptuous  style  in  which  old  Blanet  Hazard  liyed  on  -that 
beautiful  island  in  the  Ohio  I  -  •  -  A  uykly  Philadelphia  contemporary,  who^ 
it  is  just  possible,  may  hare  some  musical  friend  who  has  been  less  successftil 
before  the  public,  wonders  why  Mr.  Dkmpsteb,  the  distinguished  Scottish  vocal- 
ist, with  songs  and  ballads  oft-repeated,  and  'simple'  at  that^and  with  only  the 
aid  of  a  piano,  '  should  be  able,  night  after  night,  to  entertain  crowds  of  PhilA- 
delphians,  in  long  succession.'  The  '  marvel'  is  easily  solved :  the  people  like  kU 
petfortnaneee.  In  Albany,  recently,  Mr.  Dempster  returned  over  two  hundred 
dollars  at  the  door,  to  persons  for  whom  there  was  not  room  in  the  large  hall 
where  he  gave  his  concerts— 'simple'  as  they  were.  -  •  -  Wb  are  glad 
again  to  hear  from  Professor  Spmyx.  Although  he  speaks,  as  usual,  in  allegory, 
yet  observe  how  pungent  he  is;  how  he  'keeps  due  on'  and  'never  lets  xsp,* 
until  his  moral  is  educed  from  the  toughest  and  knottiest  theme: 

Xste  /abnlv. 

BT   O.   aPRiyX.    MAflTXa   OV   ABTB.    A«B   LATB   SIKSOTOm  ev  a   rLAVS-SOAS   oomvamt. 

TO    WBtSB    It    ASSSD    OWB    AVICOOTB.    TKA»flX.ATSS    XXPEBBBLT   YOB    TBB    KWICXBBBOOKBa    !!▲•▲• 

IZWB    VROM    TBB    WBZTIVOB    OV    SIOOOBOB    BICOLOB 

L    THE    LION   WITH    A   TENDER   CONSCIENCE. 

*A  oouTT  old  gonnandlier  of  a  lion  lay  in  his  cava  on  a  litter  of  dead  men's  Ixmes,  gliit- 
ting  himself  with  the  Mood  of  women  and  children,  which  his  servants  brought  to  him  from  all 
quarters  of  the  earth.  An  attendant  announced  that  His  Majesty's  eldest  son,  who  had  left  the 
paternal  cave  many  ysars  beibre  to  seek  his  Ibrtnne,  had  retnmed,  and  wished  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  goremor. 

* '  So  that  ongrateAil  'oond  hss  come  baeli,  has  he? '  cried  the  King  of  Beasts,  nrambling  a 
baby's  slrall  between  his  old  fkiling  molars.    *  What  does  he  looli  like,  and  be to  him  T ' 

'  *  Big  and  dangYoos,  yoor  Malesty,'  the  attendant  said.  *  He  growls  like  distant  thnnder, 
and  cracks  his  tail  like  a  cart-whip.    He  is  thought  to  look  like  your  Malesty.' 

*  *  Hum !  *  grunted  the  old  lion.  *  Show  him  in.  But  stop.  Wot  kind  of  a  character  does  he 
bear?  It  seems  to  ms  that  we  have  heard  some  complainta  against  him ;  which  is  worry  odd, 
for  I  took  particlarpaina  to  teach  him  the  catechism  myself,  when  he  was  a  cub,  and  gave  him 
lessons  In  humility  every  Saturday  night.* 

*  *  Oh,  Site,*  the  attendant  said,  *he  generally  behaTcs  himself  pretty  well,  considering ;  but 
he  has  somehow  got  a  liking  (br  human  flesh,  and  now  and  then  eats  s  msn  up.' 

*  *  Wot  a  'oniblo  and  heztrod*nary  circumstance ! '  roared  this  old  lion.  *  Go  tell  the  'orrid 
young  cannibal  that  I  cant  set  me  eyes  on  him  without  'orror.  Its  tchoo  'orrid  for  belief!  And 
after  all  his  lessons  in  humility  and  the  catechism,  too !  I  cant  be'old  him.  Bid  him  begone ; 
but  say  to  him,  that  ms  prayers  ars  daily  oUbred  in  his  be'slf.' 

IL    HOW    SCIENCE    AND     POLITICAL    SCONOUT.    LINKED     ARIC    IN     ARM,    ROASTED 

APPLES    ON    AN    IMPROVED    PLAN. 

*  A  ciBTAiR  Political  Bcommiist,  who  was  also  an  adept  in  scientific  agriculture,  being  grieved 
at  the  abuses  existing  in  the  present  mode  of  roasting  apples,  called  bis  neighbors  together  one 
spring  morning,  and  addressed  them  thus :  *  I  have  long  suspected,  my  friends,  that  the  mode 
of  producing  roasted  ap|4es  which  hss  prevailed  from  the  earliest  sges  down  to  the  presmt 
time  is  attended  with  the  most  frightfta  waste  of  labor,  and  consequently  of  nstional  wealth. 
I  am  happy  to  state,  that  I  have  at  last  been  sble  to  bsse  my  views  on  this  subject  on  the  most 
sstlsftctecy  data.    I  am  now  la  the  possssston  of  statistics  which  piovs  laeontrovsrUbly  thst 
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Wi  believe  {and  aome  of  our  readers  will  ^ree  with  m)  that  there  is  mach 
truth  In  the  'Scitnct  of  Social  Geology,'  as  Bet  forth  bj  a  Catiadiui  correapondent. 
lie  saya:  'The  moet  superficial  itudaiitof  geology  must  be  aware  that  the  globe 
is  formed  of  a  seriu  of  layers  of  earth,  arranged  something  after  the  manner  of 
the  skins  composing  an  onion;  which  —  the  layers,  not  the  lUns  —  are  called 
'tlTola,'  nltliough  Ihe  nppellation  at  Grat  sight  certainly  appears  an  erraneoiu 
one,  for  nothing  could  posiibly  be  crookeder.  Well,  each  of  thcaa  'strata'  ei- 
bibits  traces  of  different  species  of  aoimals,  from  the  oyster  am]  the  cocUe  to 
the  lion  and  man.  It  is  supposed  that  the  earth  wa<  at  one  time  inhabited  by 
nothing  hut  confusion,  afterward  by  vegetnblcs,  subsequently  by  fish;  and  so  it 
went  on  improving,  untU  mankind  generally  adorned  lis  surface.  TSorw  I  hare 
lately  discovered  that  tliere  is  an  extraordinary  sIoiilaTity  between  the  coostrae- 
tion  of  the  earth  and  the  arrangement  of  a  drawing-room  card-basket  In  the 
latter  you  find  the  Lord  PiizuioDHTaniES  and  SirSmo^  SoHimiKaa  occupying  tbe 
first  layer ;  the  second  is  composed  of  olllcere  of  the  line  ;  the  third  of  doctoni, 
a  Christino  Major  or  two,  and  a  few  company's  ofliccn ;  nnd  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  that  is,  of  the  cards ;  until  at  lost  humble  Mr.  Shtib  stops  the  sci- 
entific research.  A  great  deal  of  tin  and  brnas  is  to  be  found  toward  the  sur- 
face ;  and  llicr<!  are  also  reins  of  mourning  to  be  discovered,  which  correspond 
to  those  of  coal  in  the  earth,  although  the  former  proceed  from  decayed  animal 
rather  than  vegetable  matter.  Yua  may  nleo  occasionally  meet  with  the  foasil 
remain.1  of  an  invitation  U>  some  mammoth  ball,  wlioco  grimy  appearanca  be- 
tokens its  primeval  date.'  -  ■  -  The  ItnoriiEEa  HiHVi]:  tmn'  i[i  pror:*  a  ivork 
by  Mrs.  Mabv  Ai.sk  Demsiso:*,  assistant-cdifor  of  the  liii»i,>n  ■  Olir'  Sraneh' 
weekly  journal.    It  is  entitled  'Home  Ficlara,'  and  we  predict  for  it,  from  a 
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hutj  pcratal  of  >ome  of  tlie  proof-lliMt^  no  eommon  incceai,  Ura.  DcmMV 
rtitet  poetry  u  veil  M  prose,  tbat  is  often  renurkable  for  ita  originalitj'  mnd 
teanlj-.  Take  the  toWon'iag  haea,  for  example,  from  '  TSt  Bong  of  tki  Oqffi»- 
Maker,'  receatly  publiihed : 


■ken  BPd  M  lupliu  br 


Tbe  mmber  !•  w«^ 
crimplid  inTrlatMd,  wl 


Ml.  up,  up : 
How  ttiB  nas-woM  (hlMa  In  iht  M 
T 1*  •  eonlT  cean,  irltli  illTer  Knwi, 
Bat  Bot  UB  dalDI]'  ftv  Dsuti  lo  <u*, 
Or  the  vorai  ta  mtl  on. 
'IUt,tip,l«p: 
Lbw  It  wltb  uiW  *Dd  Euv ; 
Dt  Uw  brlda  llwU  ataep  «i 


YMbi 


We  beg  to  expr«v,  u  our  decided  opinion,  tlist  the  vhit«it,  p 
MaDtifiil  specimeni  of  porcelain  ware  ve  ever  beheld,  ara  two  eaptrb  pitcher*, 
preaented  by  the  mannfacturers,  Meiers.  Cixraaa^  un>  Cohpakt,  of  Orcen  Point 
Long-Ialnnd,  to  Dr.  N.  Donoi,  the  emineat  dentiat^  of  Nintii-atrMt,  near  Broad- 
way. With  nicA  mannfactaren,  we  can  defy  all  forMgn  eompetilion.  Nothing  in 
bet,  eonid  be  more  traly  tasteful  ■  -  -  Ova  rudera  would  find  themaelTN 
maeh  intereetcd  and  amuaed  in  the  pemial  of  a  large  and  Terj  profuaely-Uloi- 
traled  volume,  entitled  '  Comparatnt  Fhytiogiumiy,  or  Retemliatua  Utwtttt  M*» 
aitd  AnimaJt,'  by  JAun  W.  Ridfiild,  M.  D.  Some  three  hundred  and  thirty 
engravings  are  given  to  illustrate  the  writer's  theory,  many  of  which  really  aeon 
strikingly  to  support  it,  while  others  appear  caricatured,  in  order  to  oonvey  the 
resemblance.     We  give  a  single  example,  with  the  accompanying  '  iUiutration : ' 

■  The  hcuJijf  of  lequUIUrnua  opentu  u  a  liadlni  moUta  In  lbs 
or  ibone  wbo  r»«nbl«  blm,  ud  It  doveisili  wlih  the  Ibcniilw  belbn  i 
Who  bu  nolebwned  tbd  Ibleilibproponoltla  oribi*  uilmil,  nil  hoi 

nburiuget  Wa  UHild  notbitfiia  nironfirnuDiileof  IboutMn  of  thlalhcDUvln  lba|>utleD- 
Iir  sny  uhleb  coDRiintH  I  reaanbtiaea  lo  iba  goal,  than  la  tba  Inaallta.  BoUntM  and  Inpo- 
denta  are  chaan  In  tbwie  plana  when  tha  'aM-clo'man  eangnfala!  and  whstwa  hiTsalnidi 
'~~"~  -~'  If  oM  wikUs.  and  ot  bodUjr  aiaratloDi,  eiplalns  Ibe  Hitlitttr 
.     .  idlni  In  cist^ir  f  annsnia,  old  fbraliuia,  and  iba  Ilka.    Tto 

iciat  wblcb  ibia  perora  nnmUaa  li  similar  to  ■  ahMp,  btu  Iba  slmUsrliT  aaivaa  M  iMdibiaB  tbe 
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belierer  in  this  theory  of  Mr.  BihiicldV 
illnstration  of  the  correetneas  of  the  doctrine 
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The  resemblaDce  will  strike  the  re&dar  u  being  rafficieatJ;  neur  to  eitabliih 
tie  theory  in  question  beyond  all  peradventure I  -  -  •  21*  Jfeit-Tort  JUut- 
traUd  Keat'  a  the  title  of  a  new  pictorial,  not  unlike  ita  London  namesake  in 
appearance.  receoUj  established,  with  abundant  means,  bj  Ueasrs.  Biainni  ua> 
Bbach.  It  will  pjTOTe,  in  all  its  departmenta,  pictorial  and  literary,  a  fbrtnidabla 
rival  to  the  Eaglish  work.  The  engravings  are  excellent  the  paper  and  print- 
ing good,  and  it  is  edited  with  evident  industry  and  undeniable  tact  and  skill. 
It  baa  our  warm  wishes  for  its  success.  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  learn 
that  ite  success,  already,  is  'enormous;'  and  yet  its  career  has  but  jual  bo- 
giin.  -  -  ■  Od«  correepondenia  all  over  the  country  know  well  that  we  love 
the  '  little  folk,*  and  they  are  very  kind  in  sending  us  aharaoteristic  anecdotes  of 
them.  The  following  came  in  a  single  mail :  '  While  reading  the  ,'  Kin<n.'  this 
evening,  for  the  benefit  of  oar  little  family  circle,  '  awr  Jult '  (fonr  and  a  half 
years  old)  says :  '  Father,  if  mother  should  sit  in  a  chair  and  you  should  want 
it,  you  would  say,  'Get  up,  dear,'  wouldn't  youl '  'Yea,'  said  L  'But^'  said 
she,  'if  /should  sit  in  a  e  hair  you  wanted,  you  would  say,  'Get  ifoMt,  dear  I' 
'Yes.'  '  Well,  what  is  the  difference  I '  saidehei  and  as  if  perfectly  satisfied  that 
she  had  given  utterance  to  a  poser,  she  replaced  her  thumb  in  hermontJi  again, 
and  looked  side-wise  with  a  roguish  smile  on  her  coantenonce.'— ^ — 'G^namii, 
a  womanly  little  girl  of  the  loature  age  of  six  years,  undertook  to  instruct  her 
little  brother  aa  to  the  origin  of  Christmas.  'To-day  is  Jkus'  liirth-daj, 
FoEDDi,'  said  she.  'Will  Jesl's  have  a  party,  deaf  inquired  little  FaBl>.  1 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  my  children  a  party  of  their  little  friends  OD 
the  anniversary  of  their  birth,  which  constitutes  Faio'a  whole  ides  of  a  birth 
day.    I  was  passing  a  blacksmith's  shop  with  him  one  day,  and  as  ha  '  looked  in 
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at  the  open  door/  he  witnessed  the  operation  of  shoeing  a  horse.  'See,  mamma, 
seel '  he  exclaimed,  *dey  makin'  a  horse  now;  dej  got  him  most  done — seel 
see  I ' A  LTiTLK  fellow  just  in  trowsers  was  observed  to  he  an  attentive  lis- 
tener, while  a  chapter  from  the  New  Testament  was  read.  A  few  minntes  after 
his  little  sister  cried,  and  the  mother  perceived  that  the  boy  had  spit  in  the  sis- 
ter's face.    The  mother  reproved  the  child  for  his  rudeness^  when  the  little  fellow 

stammered  out>  *  Ma,  didn't  they  spit  in  Jiscs*  face? ' A  little  boy  had  his 

first  pocket-knife,  and  for  several  days  used  it  himself,  and  extended  the  privilege 
of  the  occasional  use  of  his  treasure  to  his  little  play-mates.  One  evening  he 
was  kneeling  at  his  mothef^s  knee,  saying  his  customary  prayer,  which  he  closed 
up  in  these  words :  'And  please  Gk>D,  give  little  Jonnr  Bailet  a  knife  of  his  own, 

so  he  won't  want  to  borrow  mine  all  the  time  I ' A  lhtle  girl  had  seen  her 

brother  playing  with  his  burning-glass,  and  had  heard  him  talk  about  the  'focua 
Not  knowing  what  the  word  '  focus '  meant,  she  consulted  the  dictionary,  and 
fonnd  that  the  focus  was  '  the  place  where  the  rays  meet'  At  dinner,  when  the 
family  were  assembled,  she  announced, '  as  grand  as  could  be,'  that  she  knew  the 
meaning  of  one  hard  word.  Her  father  asked  her  what  it  was :  she  said  it  was 
the  word  'focus.'  'Well,* said  he,  'Maet,  what  does  it  meant'  'Why,*  she 
replied, '  it  means  a  place  where  they  raise  calves !  *  This  of  course  raised  a  great 
laugh ;  but  she  stuck  to  her  point,  and  produced  her  dictionary  to  prove  that 
she  was  right  '  There,'  said  she,  triumphantly :  '  Focus,  a  place  wliere  the  rays 
meet'    Calves  are  meat,  and  if  they  raise  meat,  they  raise  calves,  and  so  I  am 

right  ain't  I,  father!' A  littlb  boy  stood  watching  from  a  window  a 

sunset  a  ^c^  evenings  ago.  As  he  gazed,  he  saw  a  golden-edged  cloud  rest  upon 
a  hill-top  in  the  lar-off  distance.  The  cloud  seemed  to  repose  there  for  a  time^ 
as  if  hushing  the  winds  to  sleep  in  its  bosom.  Suddenly  turning  to  his  mother, 
the  little  fellow  exclaimed :  '  Mother  I  is  God  in  that  cloud  ? '  '  Yes,  my  dear.' 
'  Could  n't  I  climb  up  there  ? '  *  Oh  no ! '  'Oh  yes,  I  could  I  I  would  put  a 
ladder  on  the  hill  and  rest  it  on  the  cloud,  and  then  I  would  climb  up,  up,  till  I 
came  where  God  was^  and  then  I  would  put  my  arms  around  His  neck,  and  kiss 
Him,  and  give  Hnf  an  apple  I '  -  •  -  We  had  the  very  great  pleasure  to  be 
one  of  the  large  party  who  were  on  board  the  caloric  steamer  Ericsson,  when 
she  made  her  recent  trial-trip.  Nothing  could  be  more  completely  triumphant 
than  the  success  of  the  new  motor,  discovered  and  perfected  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  scientific  geniuses  of  this  age.  Mr.  £eic8S0?(*s  description  of  his  engine, 
by  means  of  a  simple  working-model,  was  clear  to  the  minutest  demonstration, 
and  every  doubt  of  objectors  was  removed  by  the  inventor's  answers  to  their 
questions.  The  boat  is  a  '  perfect  beauty,*  and  her  fittings-up  rich  and  tasteful 
in  the  highest  degree.  We  are  promised  a  full  description  of  this  noble  vessel 
and  of  her  new  engine  hereafter.  -  -  -  We  have  often  heard  the  picture- 
gallery  spoken  o^  which  is  described  by  a  favorite  correspondent  in  the  follow- 
ing communication.  Daubsok's  studio  at  Little  Pedlington  was  nothing  in  com- 
parison to  this  'store-house  of  genius:' 

*  lUvs  you  ever  teen  in  Greenfield,  Massaclraectta  ?  IT  eo,  did  you  visit  Marks*  Gallery  of 
Paintings  ?  Vfht  a  collection !  If  not  by  a  great  *  master,'  tbey  are  at  least  by  an  enthusiastic 
devotee.  Marks  has  a  gallery  and  a  printed  catalogue ;  and  fortunate  is  it  for  the  visitors  that 
\itluuA  catalogue,  for  I  fear  tbat  many  of  them  without  such  assistance  would  (kil  to  follow  the 
prolific  imagination  of  tlie  painter.  An  industrious  man  he  is,  who  has  produced  some  truly 
knrd  painting,  very  hard,  and  he  should  have  due  credit  for  it.  Ilis  drawing  has  its  peculiari- 
ties, as  have  also  his  deveriptlons  of  his  pictures ;  but  both  these  are  eclipsed  by  his  sincerity 
■Dd  personal  appeanmea.    If  yon  difihr  (torn  his  opinions,  you  dare  not  smile,  for  he  la  sineeret 
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and  it  would  ba  unkind  to  wound  his  feelings :  but  if  you  ean  inuifliM  an  iaoiMtxiesl  dnwing, 
knoclted  out  of  shape  by  a  streak  of  lightning  which  has  just  destroyed  Hoqabth's  ^Penpectne 
run  Mady*  and  one  of  John  Quinoa^s  florid  pictures,  then  and  not  till  then  ean  you  conjure  up 
the  like  of  Marks'  designs.  He  claims  to  hare  made  some  new  diseoTeries  in  art,  and  indeed 
they  are  so ;  but  you  shall  judge  for  yourselC  I  will  giro  the  description  of  a  Um  pietvres  fhmi 
his  catalogue,  and  then,  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  hia  numing  comments,  as  beard  at  the  gal- 
lery: 

' '  13.    Fort  No.  4,  (now  Charlestown,)  N.  H. 

*  Herb  you  have  a  fine  view  of  Border  life.  This  was  the  most  northern  settlement  on  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  River  in  1756.  On  the  left  you  see  one  of  those  strongbolda  which 
was  necessary  to  protect  the  frontier  settlers  flrom  surprise  by  day  and  tomahawk  at  night. 

*  *  Here  Captain  Stephrns,  with  tliirty  men,  successfhUy  resisted  the  combined  forces  of 
the  French  and  Indians,  and  finally  compelled  them  to  raise  the  siege  and  be  ott. 

*  *  It  was  fVom  this  fort  tiiat  Him,  of  Mollt  Stark  memory,  eonstructed  a  military  road 
to  Lake  George,  over  mountain  and  through  forest. 

*  *  In  1754  or  '5,  Mr.  Putnam,  being  out  reaping,  was  watched  by  an  Indian  Chief,  and 
discovering  him  in  time,  he  made  for  the  fert,  about  half  a  mile  onl  Then  such  life  and 
death  cutting  dust  one  can  scarcely  conceive — two  giants  at  a  race.  But  the  vigilant  senti- 
nel advancing  to  the  relief  of  Putnam,  the  Indian  hove  his  tomahawk,  but  by  some  fortu- 
nate twist,  lodged  itself  carefully  in  the  waist-band  of  Putnam's  trowaers,  and  thus 
equipped,  was  victoriously  ushered  into  old  Fort  No.  4. 

[Look  north.    Mt.  Ascutney  in  the  distance.]    (54  by  38.)' 

*  Here  is  a  stockade  fort  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  with  a  sentinel  in  a  red  coat  at  the  door, 
which  uniform  was  selected  by  Mr.  Marks  out  of  compliment  to  distinguished  Englishmen  who 
might  hereafter  visit  his  gallery.  In  the  fore-ground  is  an  immense  tree,  the  fenUly  or  genus  not 
very  clearly  defined.  Suspended  some  where  in  the  atmosphere,  with  arms  and  legs  diverged 
like  those  of  a  flrog  under  the  influence  of  the  voltaic  pile,  is  Mr.  Putnam,  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented as  running,  with  a  sickle  in  his  hand.  Similarly  influenced.  In  his  rear,  is  an  Indian 
bearing  a  tomahawk ;  and  on  the  ground  are  two  lines  of  foot-prints  in  advanee  of  the  line  of 
travel  of  the  itinerants,  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  they  intend  to  run!— that  is,  one 
toward  the  door  of  the  fort,  and  the  other  round  the  tnt.  This  is  one  of  the  *  ^iginal  features' 
claimed  by  Mr.  Marks,  as  giving  some  idea  to  the  beholder  of  what  the  actors  in  the  picture 
Intend  to  perform.  The  time  chosen  is  Just  before  the  moment  when  the  Indian  is  to  throw  the 
tomahawk,  which  lodged  in  the  waist-band  of  Mr.  Putnam's  trowaers,  and  with  which  extra- 
ordinary equipment  he  ran  into  the  fort,  while  the  Indian  ran  round  the  tree.  The  gentlemaa 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  fort  was  the  individual  who  furnished  Mr.  Marks  with  all  the  par^ 
ticulars.  While  looking  at  this  picture,  the  artist  remarked  that  *  the  mist  in  the  distance  was 
the  most  artistic  thing  he  had  ever  done,'  and  that '  that  picture  contained  a  good  deal  of  real 
hard  painting ! ' 

*  *  14.    Portrait  of  General  Washington.    Life  site. 

*  How,  gentlemen,'  exclaimed  Bonaparte  to  two  young  Americans  with  whom  he  met, 
just  as  be  was  about  to  embark  for  Egypt,  *how,  gentlemen,  does  your  countryman 
do  1  —  the  great  Washington  I  mean.'  '  He  was  well,  General,  he  was  well,  when  we 
left  America.'  *  Ah,  gentlemen,  Washington  can  never  be  any  otherwise  than  well ;  for 
his  name  will  stand  bright  on  the  pages  of  history  when  mine  shall  be  lost  in  the  vortex 
of  revolutions.* ' 

*  The  great  curiosity  of  this  picture  is  the  truthftilness  of  its  description  in  the  catalogue,  and 
the  peculiar  condensation  of  time  and  space.  Napoleon  must  have  been  rather  retrospective 
in  his  solicitude,  to  have  asked  after  the  health  of  General  Washington  at  the  time  of  his  «n- 
barkation  for  Egypt.  This  picture  has  no  peculiar  vraisemblttnce^  unless  it  be  as  a  likeness  of 
a  subject  given  over  for  a  week  ur  more  by  the  *  Society  for  the  Recovery  of  Drowned  Persons.* 

<  *  16.    Incident  at  Bunker-Hill. 

*  At  the  commencement  of  Bunker* Hill  battle,  the  Americans  attempted  to  take  a  eannon 
up  the  hill,  but  unfortunately  got  stuck  in  the  mud  at  the  foot  of  it,  which  being  perceived 
by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wheelock,  he  oflered  to  take  the  little  thing  and  carry  it  up,  if 
they  would  draw  up  the  wheels  with  their  horses ;  which  he  did,  but  not  without  splitting 
the  shoes  off*  his  feet.' 

'  This  is  truly  an  original  picture,  and  not  deficient  in  *  hard  painting.'  The  drawing  also  has 
peculiarities  claimed  by  Mr.  Marks  as  original.  I  remarked,  that  the  man  carrying  the  cannon 
up  hill  on  his  back  was  rather  larger  than  the  pair  of  horses  and  the  gun-carriage  in  the  fore- 
ground. *  Yes,'  said  our  artist ;  '  I  always  make  my  principal  figure  of  extra-large  size,  in  order 
for  to  give  importance  to  it.'  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  an  engraving  by  Hogarth  of  a 
man  fishing  over  a  bridge,  and  another  lighting  a  pipe  by  a  candle  held  out  (h>m  a  aeeond-story 
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window.  He  said  he  had,  but  added :  *  I  did  n't  e*xaetly  like  the  drawing  on  it ! '  The  flgon 
of  this  Ubbcules  of  the  Revolution  shows  a  peculiar  adaptation  to  his  occupation  (^  carrying 
heavy  cannon.  The  cannon  itself  was  rather  under  siae,  as  illustratlre  of  the  views  or  the 
Hercules  when  he  called  it  *  the  little  thing.'  In  color  this  picture  reminds  one  of  Gunes- 
borough's  experiment ;  the  trowsers  being  of  a  sky-blue  color,  and  undergoing  such  tortuous 
configurations  as  might  be  anticipated  under  the  circumstances. 

'  ^  19.  General  Mariox  feasting  the  British  Officer  on  Sweut  Poutoes  at  his  Stronghold  on 
Snow's  Island,  at  the  confluence  of  Lthch's  Creek  and  Pedes  River,  South  Carolina, 
1781.    (43  by  33.) 

[Look  west.]' 

<  Should  you  see  this  picture,  and  Marks  should  be  present,  let  roe  advise  you  not  to  *  [look 
west,]  *  as  directed  by  the  catalogue ;  but  as  the  picture  is  in  the  corner,  *  look  east,'  or  Marks 
will  see  you  laugh.    *  The  potatoes,'  says  he, '  are  uncommon  small.    I  made  'em  so  a-purpose ! ' 

*'28.    A  Peep  behind  the  Curtain.    (40  by  29.)' 

*  This  effort  represents  a  picture  of  a  picture  in  a  frame,  with  a  curtain  drawn  across  it,  and 
a  full-length  female  figure  peeping  behind  it.  The  length  of  this  figure  is  equal  to  the  height  of 
the  frame ;  and  as  compared  with  the  accessories,  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  doll.  Ths 
artist  informed  me  that  the  beauty  of  this  picture  consisted  in  the  meanness  of  the  transaction 
being  represented  by  the  size  of  the  perpetrator  * 

• '  30.  The  Misers.    (From  Life.)    (37  by  32.)' 

*  One  of  the  misers  is  just  leaving  the  apartment,  while  tha  other  is  seated  at  the  table,  with 
his  elbow  raised  above  his  head,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  elongation  of  his  finger  to  about  eighteen 
inches  ;  and  wc  were  told  by  the  artist  that  this  elongation  was  intended  to  give  intensity  to 
the  action  of  pointing  at  the  money ! 


t  < 


34.    Sketch  fVom  Bayhb's  Panorama,  or  Voyage  to  Europe.    (40  by  29.)' 


*  This  is  an  extraordinary  work  of  art,  and  is  a  synopsis  of  Marks'  entire  system,  as  well 
as  of  Bayne's  panorama.  In  the  fore-ground  is  to  be  seen  the  dome  of  the  State-House  at 
Boston,  from  which  we  may  trace  a  river ;  on  its  banks  alternately  occurring  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, St.  Peter's,  Cleopatra's  Needle,  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  still  Airther  in  the  dis- 
tance, a  variety  of  heterogeneous  antiquities,  hurled  together  by  the  combined  efforts  of  time 
and  space.  'Why,  Mr.  Marks,'  said  I,  *you  have  really,  in  this  picture,  given  a  synopsis  of 
ail  the  compliments  our  fore- fathers  could  by  possibility  have  handed  down  to  posterity.  Yon 
hare  evidently  represented  distance  with  a  peculiar  facility,  for  I  see  you  have  half  the  globe 
concentrated  here  into  forty  by  twenty-nine  inches,  as  stated  in  your  catalogue ;  but  it  strikes 
roe  that  your  coloring  does  not  clearly  represent  time  as  well  as  space.'  *  There^  said  Mr. 
Marks,  '  you  are  mistaken ;  for  in  that  particular  my  picture  is  mathematically  correct,  for  I 
gave  its  different  parts  alternate  glazings  with  asphaltam,  Just  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  time  that  has  transpired  since  the  creation  of  each  object  represented ;  so  that,  in  fact,  you 
must  be  looking  through  the  proper  relative  quantities  of  atmosphere  as  indicative  of  the  time ! 
Don't  you  take  the  idearV 

*  *35.    The  Beaver-Dam,  or  the  Last  of  the  Race.    A  Scene  in  Langdon,  N.  H.' 

*  *  The  pars  told  the  sexton,  and  the  sexton  tolled  the  bell.'  Tift  beaver  built  the  dam,  and 
Marks  damn      he  beaver. 


» t 


36.    Italian  Moonlight.    (24  by  30.)' 


*  The  size  of  this  picture,  as  compared  with  the  area  of  Italy,  as  described  on  common  maps, 
is  in  proportion  to  the  magniflcence  of  the  moonlight. 


'  *7 


0.     CArrAiN  Fooo's  Squaw-Ride,  as  described  by  Grace  Greenwood  in  Graham's  Maga- 
zine,' 

beggars  description.  It  is  the  very  kaleidoscope  of  art,  and  seems  to  be  the  smashological  re- 
presentative of  all  that  is  gay  in  nature,  broken  into  half-inch  pieces,  and  evenly  spread  over 
the  canvas. 

*  The  c(ritection  and  the  catalogue  terminate  with  six  small  paintings  of  Italian  scenery,  said 
to  have  been  loaned  by  the  Rev.  John  Parkman  ;  and  we  have  met  with  no  circumstance  so 
well  calculated  to  excuse  an  '  outrageous  act '  committed  by  one  of  the  Cambridge  professors, 
ss  the  fact  th«it  these  pictuns  bdooged  to  a  namesake  of  his  unfortunate  victim.' 
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Our  e,.rn-j.i..,UT.l  ^vn>  iv,.|l  ,,l>.,i.,.,l  nilh  .m.ll,. 
of  a  different  character,  of  vhlch  he  thiu  apeaki; 
ptumea  taj  other  in  the  conntrj.  Th«  eoUeetion  of  '  OmMiemiU*,'  mod  an  ex- 
tended list  of  specimen*  connected  with  foaail  geol<^,  diaooreiad  in  thi*  nei^- 
borhood,  ire  superior  to  anj  other  to  be  met  irlth  elMvIiere.  The  indnitriaiii 
eotteetor,  bj  exchange  and  poTchaa^  has  rendered  hia  mnaemn  a  perfact  b^ei^ 
diTeated  of  wax-flgnre*  and  of  the  ordinary  elap-trap  of  a  eonntry  muKiim ;  - 
and  what  ■peaks  veil  for  the  good  people  of  Greenfield,  its  proprietor  leare* 
the  gpecimena,  eoin^  etc,  eipoeed,  without  llie  leaat  protection.'  -  -  .  Oca 
friend  'PiatKim't  Montklg'  Magazine  for  Jannarj  laa^  itATts  vpon  ita  race  witli 
CTident  spirit  and  determination.  In  appearance  it  ia  not  unlike  Blacxvooi^ 
nith  ita  uncut  leaves  and  double-columns.  We  have  not  bund  leianre  to 
read  all  ita  articles ;  bnt '  Tht  Warden  of  tKt  Ciitqite  PartM,'  by  LoKQrBl.Low, 
would  impart  diatinctjoa  to  the  flnt  nomber  of  any  magaiine.  We  oordially 
welcome  our  promising  young  contemporary  into  the  open  field  of  periodical 
'  letters.'  -  -  -  Wi  find  the  following  bit  of  '  Goasipiy '  recorded  under  the 
head  of  'l/tt/nl  Hints  to  Jftutananci :'  'A  former  pastor  of  the  parish  of 
Logie,  Scotland,  distiDgnisbed  for  his  simplicity  of  manners,  haj^ned,  when 
aialetant  to  the  celebrat«di>r.  H(Hbt,  to  meet  the  Doator  on  the  Caatle  BM  of 
Edinbui^h  during  (he  French  war,  when  the  following  dialogue  took  place: 
'What  hs'e  ye  been  doing  in  the  Castle,  Mr.  Jonnt'  'I're  been  about  my 
MAarxa's  wark.  Doctor;  converting  the  poor  deluded  bodice,  the  French  prison- 
ers.' '  A  most  orthodox  employment :  of  course  yon  understand  the  language  I ' 
'Na,  ne'er  a  word  o'  French  can  1  speak.'  'Astonishingl  how  did  yon  get  out' 
'  To  tell  the  truth.  Doctor,  it  was  no  easy  matter ;  for  the  firat  tjnu,  when  I  tried 
to  be  leriona  with  them,  they  jeered  and  made  a  fole  o'  me ;  bat  I  fell  on  »  bet- 
ter plan  the  next  day:  I  ordered  in  a  great  bowl  o'  punch,  and  we  sat  a'  round 
it,  and  drunk  to  ane  anither ;  they  leugh  and  1  leugl) ;  and  ye  ken.  Doctor,  the 
Loan  warka  hia  oinwarkl' '  ■  -  •  Tux  following  passage  from  an  address  on 
the  death  of  D*niel  Wibstik,  delivered  in  the  Supreme  Coort  at  Ban  Francisco, 
by  Mr.  Euoxki  Casssblt,  formerly  of  this  city,  strikes  us  as  alike  eloquent  and 
forcible : 

'Amd^o  Ihs  loniort  minds  oT  Ue  nitlon,  he  fflled  Btly  iha  klfbut  pliee.  Dorlni  hIa  career 
In  ihe  Senau  oT  lbs  Unlwd  SiaMs,  Us  ukkIiIb*  fen  raEb  mm  u  Cut  bhI  (ULMona,  Bav- 

a  gslai)' or  wgrtb'snd  Inictiul.  when  irun  oTIOH  ibin  ibe  Bm  BUnltad^paM  iMrlMfr 
hdnil  Una  ■  and  wen  loet  Bui  Wsaarls  aim  aboDSIhe  bilflitsal  thar*— hi'M  tba  uarTT 
boat.'  Ilia  Intallecl,  espaclDna  and  powcrnd,  fniMd  iha  fcnUMt  qneallona,  and  wMdad  Ibn 
■twill.  Il^iloflcwaaUlielhelanchar  iTHDilEL^a  apaai,  andlbe  mardiorbls  Ibatortiwaa 
Ilka  itae  awrii  of  Iha  aea.  Hla  aloquenec,  dladalnlnf  the  Draaroeal*  aad  ifes  manutetow  aMa 
wlih  vhlcb  weaker  naiuro  aeek  la  bide  ib>lr  povany,  nnalllia  hla  naUve  novaialna.  In  alu- 

Ihe  fage  Hid  inlela  of  a  iDwu  aphere  iDIn  ths  cleir  aDDaUna  and  ftaa  air  or  a  talgbu  bcavan.' 

The  good  old  'SecUty  Library'  which  may  with  propriety  be  termed  the 
'  KsicKEnoocKEK  Library,'  having  yielded  to  the  upward  pressure  of  the  time^ 
baa  sold  its  massive  and  expensive  edifice  on  Broadway  to  Hr,  D.  D.  Howiills 
late  of  tlie  'Ievimo  House,'  and  is  about  to  migrate  to  the  diatant  regions  of 
Union  or  Madiaon  Square.  What  Xew-Tork  boy  who  used  to  skate  on  Sunfish 
Pond,  or  go  out  a-gunning  aw^  up  Love  Lane,  could  have  realiied  the  poiai- 
bility  of  those  localities  being,  in  hia  short  time,  long  before  he  reached  middle 
age,  looked  upon  as  central  'up-town'  situations!  —  where  immense  pilea  of 
brick  and  brown  atone,  (the  latter  not  mere  veneering;  either,  in  all  caee^)  with 
gotgeout  Qothic  chapels  and  proud  public  edificea.  loom  up  to  diti|y  hei^ts^  and 
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oyer-awe  the  adTenturoiu  old-£aflhioned  down-towner  who  goes  up  on  the  rail- 
road to  look  at  the  improvementa.  So  it  is:  from  the  very  first  hour  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  September,  1609,  wheA  Hendrick  Huneoir  sailed  the  'Half-Moon' 
into  our  harbor,  up  to  this  present  year  of  grace  1853,  *Manahatta'  has  never 
ceased  its  rapid  and  restless  progress ;  never,  from  the  day,  only  five  years  after 
HuDsoN*s  didcov«ry,  when  the  first  ship  was  launched  on  our  shores,  till  this 
present  new  year ;  a  year  marked  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  conquest  of 
nature,  when  the  atmosphere  itself  is  subdued  and  bridled  like  a  charger  for 
man's  use.  The  course  of  Manahatta  has  been  always  '  onward  I '  And  so,  mov- 
ing in  its  restless  tide,  even  the  staid  and  impassive  votaries  of  booksy  reluct- 
ant to  be  disturbed  in  their  abstractions^  are  elbowed  forward  by  the  eager, 
jostling,  money-making  crowd.  Hotels  churches,  and  even  libraries,  go  'up- 
town/ We  andcrstand  the  '  Society  Library  *  will  be  comfortably  established  in 
temporary  quarters  until  a  suitable  edifice  can  be  erected  for  it :  meanwhile  it 
is  constantly  adding  to  its  already  rare  and,  in  many  respects,  unique  collection, 
now  numbering  between  thirty-five  and  forty  thousand  volumes,  f  -  -  No- 
body understands  the  '  Science  of  Advertinng  better  than  our  friend  Lucius  Habt, 
Burling-Slip.    We  have  given  one  or  two  specimens  before,  and  here  is  another 

equally  good : 

SAID  Mat.  JoHK  Smith  to  her  *  dear,* 
*  If  you  11  buy  me  a  Burlino-Slip  Ukh, 
1 11  pour. out  your  coffee  so  clear ! 
And  your  steak  shall  be  dooe  to  a  torn.* 

« 
Said  Mr.  Johk  Smith  to  his  Spouse, 

*  This  current  bank  bill  you  may  take : 
Buy  the  beautiful  Uaii  for  our  house, 
And  then  let  me  go to  the  steak.' 

'  And  so  It  happened,  that  Mrs.  S.  got  a  Bill  Arom  her  husband,  and  an  UaN  from 

'Luoios  Hart,  0  BurUng-SUp. 

*  The  lA/e  of  Mrs,  Eliza  A,  jSeton,  Foundress  and  first  Superior  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  in  the  United  States,*  (for  a  copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  friend,) 
is  one  of  those  beautifully-bound  and  printed  books  for  which  Mr.  Dunioax 
is  remarkable.  The  paper,  the  type,  the  exquisite  portrait^  are  all  signs  of 
successful  enterprise.  As  for  the  subject-matter,  it  must  needs  be  of  great  inter- 
est, not  only  to  Catholic  readers,  but  to  Protestants ;  to  all  who  admire  and  love 
that  class  of  devoted  women  whom  we  know  by  those  beautiful  names,  '  Sisters 
of  Mercy '  and  '  Sisters  of  Charity.'  The  work  is  valuable  for  the  amount  of 
information  contained  in  it,  and  as  furnishing  statistics  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
Sisters.  As  a  biography,  it  is  well  and  pleasantly  written  by  the  Rev.  Cuarles 
P.  White,  D.  D.  Mrs.  Setom's  life  was  a  checquered  and  sorrowful  one  while  in 
the  world ;  holy  and  devoted  when  she  dedicated  herself  entirely  to  God.  None 
can  read  it  without  profit,  nor  without  pleasure.  We  recommend  it  heartily 
unto  nil,  as  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  superabounding  enjoyment  of  the 
*  luxury  of  doing  good.'  -  -  -  Mb.  James  R.  Spalding  has  become  perma- 
nently associated  with  Colonel  James  Watson  Webb  in  the  *  Courier  and  En- 
quirer '  daily  journal,  of  which  he  has  long  been  a  coeditor.  Mr.  Spalding  is 
a  gentleman  of  fine  acquirements,  and  his  articles  have  been  characterized  by 
great  vigor  of  thought  and  felicity  of  style.  He  has  been  cordially  welcomed 
into  the  editorial  ranksy  where  he  cannot  fail  to  sustain  a  position  honorable 
alike  to  himself  and  his  profession.  -  -  -  Tue  publishers*  advertisement  of 
the  Seventh  Thousand  of  ike  *  Knick- Knacks  from  an  Editor*  s  Table*  with  notices 
from  the  public  prei%  will  be  found  on  the  second  page  of  the  cover.    It  it 
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annonnced,  we  pereeive,  in  the  London  jonmnk^  m  '  nearij  Teftdj/  (*  crown-po6t» 
8to^  with  illostntionfl^')  by  an  oninent  London  pobliafaingrhonse.  -  -  -  Tbat 
ancient^  eopioua*  tastefu],  well-condneted  ind  wdl-known  weekly  jonnud,  the 
Kew-Tork  'Albion,'  appears  in  a  holiday-suit  of  entirdy  new  types,  in  which 
the  clever  articles  of  its  aceomplished  editor  appear  to  eren  more  than  their 
wonted  advantage.  A  weleome  Kew-Tear*8  gift  to  its  sob^eribers  is  furnished 
in  a  saperb  large  engraving  of  'Mabt  Queen  of  Scots,'  from  an  original  picture 
by  Wandebfordi^  in  the  po^tessi<m  of  the  editor,  Whuam  Tocxg,  Esq.,  which  is 
engraved  by  Riigbr  in  the  first  style  of  the  celaturie  art  ...  Mr.  William 
Hkmrt  Fry's  lectures  on  music  have  been  attended  by  large^  intelligent,  and  appre- 
eiatiTe  audiences.  Mr.  Frt  possesses  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  a  public  lec- 
turer, being  perfectly  master  of  his  subject,  and  able  so  to  ez{dain  and  illustrate 
H^  as  to  make  his  hearers  understand  Atm.  The  musioal  illustrations  he  intro- 
duoei^  and  the  concert  with  which  each  lecture  dosei^  give  a  pleasing  variety, 
which  does  away  with  the  tedium  of  listening  to  a  long  discourse.'  The  effect  of 
these  lecturer  in  exciting  our  citizens  to  acquire  and  cultivate  a  high  standard 
of  musical  excellence^  will  be  mosf'happy :  and  we  heartily  wish  Mr.  Frt  the 
success  which  he  so  richly  deserves.  ...  Mrs.  Kiritj^xd's  *  Book  for  the  Home 
dreU*  has  been  recenUy  published  by  Mr.  Charld  ScuBxn.  The  essays  con- 
tained in  this  work  (which  appears  in  choice  holiday  garb)  have  aU  the  graee 
and  charm  of  the  author's  previous  writings:  a  dear,  free  styles  an  unusual  de- 
scriptive power,  a  high  aim  and  application.  There  are  s^timents  in  several 
of  these  papers  so  true,  and  bold,  and  nervously  expressed,  that  they  cannot  fiul, 
properly  considered,  to  do  immense  good,  and  promote  the  social  happiness  of 
those  for  whom  the  book  is  designed.  And  altogether,  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  more  unexceptionable  recreation  for  the  winter  fire^de,  or  a  more  delightful 
companion  for  every  '  home-circle,'  than  this.  The  illustrations  are  well  con- 
ceived and  very  cleverly  executed.  -  .  .  l^i  following  works  have  been 
received  at  the  office  of  this  Magazine  within  the  month.  Notices  of  sevf  ral  of 
them,  (together  with  four  pages  of  deferred  '  Gossip,')  although  in  type,  have 
been  crowded  out  by  the  press  of  matter  upon  our  pages :  BoROSARn's '  Daughters 
of  Zion;'  'Gems  from  Fable-Land;'  MTarlank's  *  Japan;'  'Songs  of  the  Sea- 
sons^ and  other  Poems ; '  Barrt  Coritwall's  '  Essays  and  Tales  in  Prose ; '  Henry 
Altord's  '  Poems ; '  Mackay's  '  Poems ; '  '  A  Bunch  of  Pansies ; '  '  Life  of  Bkrnard 
Palosy;'  'Garden-Walks  with  the  Poets;'  'Village  Life  in  E^t^'  etc.,  etc 

«%  Wbkn  you  read  the  following  *  flrst-rste  noUoe '  of  the  *  Home^oumal*  weekly  paper, 
which  we  copy  fh>in  the  *  BosUm  Tratueriptf*  please  bear  in  mind  that  yon  eaa  have  a  copy  of 
the  *  JouBN  AL '  vTith  the  Knickbrbockkr,  for /bur  doUart  a  year,  eent  to  this  office.  Think  of 
that !  Ae  the  editors  of  the  Journal  say :  <  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  mode  of  proeur' 
ing  the  best  Family  NswapAPBa  and  the  beet  Maoazwb  of  Uie  day : ' 

*  Ws  were  much  amused  on  getting  into  an  omnibus,  a  day  or  two  since,  by  hearing  the  part- 
ing injunction  of  an  anxious  mother,  who  was  evidently  starting  on  a  Journey  into  the  country. 
*  Take  cart  of  the  baby^  and  do  nH  forget  to  aend  the  HotiuhJournal !  *  ehe  cried  out  lustily  fh>m 
the  window  as  we  drove  away  lYtym  her  door.  We  have  (hith  in  that  lady*e  domestic  character, 
and  fbel  sure  that  her  fire-aide  is  a  happy  one.  The  *  Home-Journal  *  and  the  *  baby  *  occupied 
her  last  thoughts,  (the  latter  first,  of  course,)  but  the  connection  of  the  twain  In  her  mind  gave 
rise  to  a  few  pleasant  reflections  on  Moaaia  and  Willis's  excellent  Journal  in  our  own.  If  the 
good,  kind  soul  could  not  have  her  baby  with  her,  why  she  chose  the  nasi  best  reminder  of  her 
happy  home.  The  paper  might  be  eent  by  the  post,  but  the  haby  could  nt.  To  give  up  both  she 
would  find  quite  impossible.  Her  husband,  by  the  way,  was  not  mentioned  in  her  fkrewell 
inventory,  but  he,  no  doubt,  was  awaiting  her  arrival  in  ths  country,  and  would  e^ioy  his  fhvor- 
ite  paper  through  the  music  of  her  voice.  Long  life  to  the  *  Home-Journal*  and  the  *  baby,*  so 
opportunely  mentioned  as  above !  Every  husband  will  uke  care  to  have  a  eopy  on  his  wifh^ 
uble  every  Saturday  morning.  We  say  Saturday,  because  the  week  closes  brighter  and  better 
sllsr  the  reading  of  so  ehesrrai  a  fkmily  paper.* 
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feeling  that  comes  over  you  as  you  pass  a  quondam  acquaintance  who, 
wrapped  in  poverty-stricken  shabby-gentility,  glances  furtively  at  you 
and  hurries  by.  That  then  is  a  sad  weight  you  carry  with  you  for 
hours  afterward.  You  cannot  put  it  off.  You  have  perhaps  forgotten 
the  occasion  or  cause  of  it.  You  wonder  what  can  be  the  matter  with 
you ;  every  thing  goes  wrong  that  day.  Yon  don't  recall  the  shadowy 
figure  you  met,  but  yon  have  come  within  his.  sphere.  The  malign 
shadow  of  his  social  genius  has  &llen  upon  you,  and  the  incubus,  like 
the  old  man  of  the  mountain,  is  not  easily  shaken  off  But  my  cousin 
Tom  Usher's  company  is  the  antipodes  of  this.  It  always  fills  my  blood- 
vessels with  new  life.  I  always  think  better,  see  clearer,  feel  happier,  and 
work  harder  for  having  met  him. 

*  I  tell  you  that  boy  will  be  a  man  yet,'  said  Tom's  uncle  Job,  with  a 
mocking  equivoque,  to  us  bo3rs,  his  cousins,  one  day  when  Tom  was  quite 
a  lad.  *"  He  is  not  to  be  fooled  or  caught  with  chafi^  or  ridden  over 
rough-shod  by  other  boys.'  Tom  was  younger  than  the  rest  of  us,  and 
I  ^ess  we  used,  as  boys  will,  to  play  some  mad  pranks  at  his  expense. 
Still  Tom  was  a  manly  little  fellow,  and  never  complained,  but  met  all 
our  gibes  and  practical  jokes  in  good  part,  and  when  he  got  the  oppor- 
tunity adroitly  turned  the  tables  upon  us,  sometimes  to  our  sad  discom- 
fiture. In  truth,  Tom  did  come  up  very  Cset  Still  he  was  a  thorough 
boy,  and  although  manly  in  his  heart,  was  not  at  all  mannish  in  airs  or 
character.  Tom  was  a  favorite  of  his  uncie  Joh^  who  was  a  very  kind- 
hearted  man  and  very  fond  of  children,  and  used  to  take  Tom's  part  when 
he  thought  we  were  running  him  too  hard.  '  Hell  fight  his  own  battles 
with  any  of  you  yet,'  Uncle  Job  would  say,  looking  with  mischievous 
eyes  at  the  group  of  boys  teasing  little  Tom.  At  this  we  were  always 
a  little  disconcerted,  and  Tom  a  little  re&ssured,  and  so  the  scales  were 
often  turned. 

I  look  back  upon  those  early  days  with  a  curious  eye.  From  out  of 
the  little  alphkbds  of  those  bnef  years  of  meny  childhood  I  spell  in  my 
fancy  the  whole  story  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  many  of  xA.  that  have 
been  syllabled  to  this  later  time.  We  used  to  assemble  in  the  country 
some  ^  cousins  by  the  dozens,'  of  nearly  the  ^une  age,  wildly  let  loose 
from  school  for  the  summer  holidays  of  a  month,  and  '  high  times '  we 
had,  you  may  rest  aMored.  The  rendezvous  was  the  £Buin-house  of  my 
ffrand-father,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Rrs,  a  KMumtic  and  lovely  little 
boot-shaped  sheet  of  water  nestling  among  the  hiDs  in  the  southern  part 
of  Westchester  county ;  a  spot  thirty  miles  from  this  great  metropolis, 
as  yet  neglected  by  art^Lut  fitted  by  nature  and  destined  yet  to  be,  as  I 
believe,  the  seat  of  every  thing  splendid  in  rural  architecture  and  orna- 
mental cultivation  of  which  America  is  capable. 

But  I  am  digressing  shockingly.  I  meant  to  say,  Tom  was  my  uncle's 
favorite.     His  was  always  the  first  top-knot  that  was  killed  in  the  day's 

fanning  if  my  imde  was  the  shot  If  a  jdckerel  was  taken,  it  was 
om's,  if  my  uncle  held  the  hook.  I  am  anaid  we  got  very  jealous  of 
Tom,  and  so  used  to  tease  him  the  more.  But  he  bore  it  very  well. 
The  rogue  felt  he  could  afford  to  do  so  as  long  as  Unde  Job  favored  him. 
Indeed,  I  think  Tom  owes  some  of  his  practical  'go-ahead'  character  to 
Jiis  uncle.    Uncle  Job  had  almost  a  superstitious  regard  for  suooessliil 
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men.  They  had  all  his  sympathy,  and  lie  could  charitably  overlook 
many  of  their  faults.  Beside,  Uncle  Job  could  talk  to  his  own  liking, 
and,  in  his  own  opinion,  most  profoundly.  His  condvct,  to  be  sure,  was 
feebler.  He  had  started  in  life  in  this  city  with  a  large  and  inoroiising 
family,  and  only  a  few  shillings  in  his  j)ocket,  having  but  a  liniitod  ac- 
quaintance inith  spelling  and  an  intimacy  with  DabolFs  Arithmetic  u» 
his  Ftock  of  leammg.  Yet  he  had  found  means  out  of  his  savings  n» 
a  tradesman  to  train  up  a  large  family  of  children,  and  educated  them 
tolerably  well.  But  though  he  had  once  aimed  at  amassing  a  fortune, 
his  love  of  his  family,  and  the  necessity  of  a  certain  fixed  means  of  sub- 
sistence, had  so  long  accustomed  him  to  calculate  minutely  the  details 
of  life,  that  by  the  very  drudgery  of  it,  though  naturally  a  charitably 
large-hearted  man,  he  had  become  in  some  way  unfitted  for  those  bolder 
experiments  ])y  which  suc^'essful  men  coin  their  thoughts  into  gr>ld. 

The  table  was  Uncle  Job's  favorite  theatre  for  the  display  of  his  intol- 
Ie<'tu:d  stores.  It  was  real  table-tilk.  I  seem  now  to  see  him  befv>re  mo. 
llow  he  would  seize  knife  or  s{)oon  as  his  sceptre,  when  thus  *  teaching 
his  little  senate  laws ! '  His  themes  were  usually  copiously  illustrated  both 
metaphorically  and  pictorically.  He  would  ran^ck  the  neighl)orhood, 
tlie  farm-yard,  or  the  wood-pile,  nay,  scour  the  entrails  of  the  earth,  for 
a  simile ;  and  he  would  carve  the  table-i^loth  into  innumerable  trapezi- 
ums in  a  pictorial  or  topical  illustration.  Little  Tom  used  to  look  on 
during  the  |)erformance  very  wisely,  while  the  rest  of  us,  graceless  riiscals 
that  we  were,  slipi>ed  away  whenever  we  could  catch  tin?  opportunity  to 
do  so  unoliserved.  It  mattered  not  what  subject  was  started  at  table, 
whether  by  a  stranger  if  pre^sent,  or  by  us  older  boys  or  the  ladies;  might 
it  be  science,  religion,  history,  or  what  not,  Uncle  Job  would  seize  it  as 
if  it  were  his  prerogative  to  arrest  the  discourse,  and  open  the  cam- 
paign at  once.  His  first  charge  uj)on  the  enemy  was  to  deny  the  propo- 
sition, unless  perchance  it  were  too  glaringly  true.  In  tliat  case  he 
resorted  to  a  sort  of  masked  battery  or  ambuscade,  and  content<;d  him- 
self by  ingeniously  putting  a  Socratic  inquiry,  freighted  with  grave  dnubt 
as  to  tlie  equivocal  meaning  of  the  pn^position  asserted  to  be  true.  P>um 
this  he  plunged  into  a  vort«?x  of  metaj^hor ;  tlicnce  he  lamielKxl  forth 
into  an  unknown  sea  of  apocryphal  statistics;  and  then  gliding  imper- 
ceptibly into  a  region  of  fabulous  history  and  conjectural  science, 
illusirate<l  with  copious  personal  reminiscences,  derived  from  an  annalist 
who  hiul  no  annotator,by  the  aid  of  his  own  imagination  and  the  indif- 
ferenee  of  his  hearers,  he  at  length  slipped  insensibly  into  a  harangue 
upon  the  sagacity  of  men  of  forty-five,  the  frivolousness  of  women,  and 
theffiddinc*ss  of  youth. 

Tiiis  was  the  general  plan  of  the  siege,  although  it  varied  sometimes  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  "When  he  appn^aclied  the  in(.'ta- 
phorical  illiL"*t rations,  it  was  the  signal  for  something  unusual  to  b<.'  dis- 
covered by  us  boys  out  of  doors,  at  which  such  as  could  manage  under 
this  stratagem  to  cover  our  retreat,  fled  :  when  the  knife  or  sjvxm  of  Uncle 
Job  began  to  map  out  the  table-i-loth  into  little  triangles  and  circKs,  the 
cat  and  dog  were  sure  to  get  into  a  spree  under  the  table,  and  a  few 
more  boys  rushing  to  the  rescue  dragged  out  the  offeiKling  combatants, 
but  forgot  to  return  to  the  table.     So  it  generally  happened  that  by  the 
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time  of  the  peroration  of  Uncle  Job's  discourse,  there  was  no  one  left  to 
hear  him  but  the  ladies,  and  they  came  in  for  a  share  by  way  of  illus- 
trating the  theme,  and  received  a  broadside  upon  the  topic  of  their  weak- 
nesses in  general,  and  incapacity  for  the  management  of  children  in  par- 
ticular. Tom,  however,  used  to  sit  through  all  this  very  gravely,  with 
his  mouth  sometimes  wide  open,  in,  a  sort  of  mute  wonder.  The  rogue- 
was  a  wag,  I  believe,  even  in  his  babyhood.  He  winnowed  the  wheat  and 
blew  away  the  chaff  of  these  ponderous  harangues.  And  I  verily  believe 
he  must  have  profited  largely  by  these  wise  discourses ;  for  there  wiis 
a  great  deal  of  very  acute  observation  of  men's  motives  and  conduct 
and  nature  in  them,  despite  their  fantastic  similes  and  metaphors,  and 
assumed  familiarity  with  things  unknown,  and  doubt  of  things  settled  as 
fete.  But  the  other  boys  were  too  frivolous  to  see  their  weighty  wisdom, 
and  so  it  was  lost  upon  them. 

Still  I  am  digressing.  I  sat  down  to  write  a  short  chapter  about  my 
cousin  Tom  U^er.  Well,  the  bud  of  Tom's  chUdhood  was  chilled  by 
untimely  frost.  Tom  was  soon  overtaken  by  misfortune.  His  parents 
died  and  left  poor  Tom  an  orphan  early  in  life.  He  was  a  mere  stripling 
when  his  elder  brothers  went  pioneering  to  the  West  and  took  Tom  with 
them.  I  recollect  little  Tom  when  I  bade  him  good-bye.  His  large 
eyes  looked  wondrous  pitiful  as  he  snapped  asunder  all  the  little  tendrils 
that  linked  his  young  heart  to  us.  We  never  thought  to  see  him  again. 
He  was  migrating  to  a  wilderness  that  seemed  to  us  so  far  beyond  our 
mental  horizon,  it  was  like  his  going  to  another  world.  But  we  let  hin 
go,  and  soon  forgot  him.  Oh  the  young  heart,  what  an  elastic  thing 
it  is! 

Some  years  after,  when  I  had  grown  to  manhood,  I  met  his  elder 
brother,  and  then  I  thought  of  Tom.  How  is  Tom  ?  Has  he  grown  a 
big  boy  ?  What  sort  of  a  chap  is  he  ?  Does  he  recollect  us  ?  Will  he 
ever  come  and  see  us  ?  Yes,  Tom  was  a  remarkable  boy.  He  had  9o  im- 
proved the  advantages  of  his  village-school,  he  was  fitted  to  be  a  teacher, 
and  had  assumed  the  birchen  sceptre  himself.  In  his  odd  hours  he  was 
reading  medicine,  and  evenr  penny  he  got  by  his  earnings  beyond  his 
bare  support  went  for  books.  This  was  the  first  news  of  Tom.  He 
soon,  however,  came  to  New- York,  read  hard,  attended  lectures,  got  his 
d^ee,  and  went  back  to  his  western  village,  and  took  an  office,  and  set 
out  in  life  resolutely  and  in  earnest — perhaps  to  starve.  He  remained 
about  a  year,  and  studied  and  practised,  and  practised  and  studied ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  m  debt  for  just  his  year's  expenses. 

Now  here  was  a  situation!  Do  you  think  Tom  was  discouraged? 
You  or  I  would  have  been,  no  doubt,  and  well  might  we  have  been,  and 
given  up  in  despair,  but  Tom  did  not.  He  did  what  was  worse :  he 
got  married.  *Now  he'll  surely  starve,'  said  every  body.  But  they  , 
were  wise  above  what  is  written.  Tom-  did  not  mean  to  starve  yet^ 
although  he  tells  me  now  he  is  free  to  confess,  it  then  looked  very  like  it 
He  took  a  calm  survey  of  the  town  and  comity  where  he  lived,  the  num> 
ber  of  people,  the  number  of  ph3rsiciaB8,  and  the  probabilities  of  disease 
and  calls  for  medical  attendance ;  and  the  result  was  a  statistical  certainty 
that,  if  he  got  his  share  of  the  patronage  of  tho  place,  and  was  feirly 
paid,  the  year's  business  would  just  aboiN^.kBq>  hnn — in  tooth-picks. 
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So  he  then  cast  about  for  somethiDg  better,  for  he  felt  he  could  not 
easily  be  worse.  Chance  directed  him  to  a  small  village  on  the  Hudson, 
and  on  the  bare  computation  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  ratio  of 
ph}'sician8,  without  farther  ado,  and  without  asking  the  leave  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  proposed  to  make  his  new  home,  he  came 
and  hired  him  an  office,  and  hung  out  a  shingle:  ^Doctor  Thomas 
U$her!r 

Still  the  &ce  of  things  looked  dark.  People  looked  at  the  sign,  and 
winced  and  shuddered  at  the  temerity  of  the  young  man.  The  physi- 
cians of  the  place  had  many  a  jolly  laugh  at  his  expense.  They  had 
him  dying  of  exhaustion  and  famine,  and  cunningly  conned  the  pre- 
scription mat  should  be  his  epitaph.  Tom  grinned  and  grated  his  teeth 
sometimes,  but  his  courage  never  deserted  him.  He  kept  on  studying, 
and  reading,  and  thinking,  and  experimenting,  and  growing  thin  from 
privation  and  shabby  from  the  leanness  of  his  purse.  At  length  he  be- 
thought him  of  a  bold  stroke.  There  was  a  poor  boy  in  the  village  who 
had  been  a  cripple  for  some  years.  A  leg  was  diseased,  and  the  prac- 
titioners of  the  village  had  forbidden  amputation  as  certain  death.  Tom 
thought  differently.  He  studied  the  case,  and  turned  it  over  and  over 
again  in  his  mind.  Always  it  looked  to  him  practical  and  proper  to 
amputate.  He  laid  the  matter  before  the  most  eminent  men  whose  ac- 
quaintance he  had  made  in  his  profession,  and  they  all  said,  ^  Go  ahead.' 
This  was  enough  for  Tom,  Indeed,  if  it  had  not  involved  the  hfe  of  one 
poor  fellow,  (and  perhaps  two,)  I  believe  Tom  would  have  gone  ahead 
without  foreign  advice. 

But  I  think  I  had  better  let  Tom  tell  his  own  story  now ;  so  I  '11  give 
you  his  words  as  nearly  as  I  can  recall  them : 

*  I  thought,'  said  he,  *'  that  it  was  high  time  I  made  a  demonstration. 
I  knew  the  stripling  of  a  young  physician  who  was  supposed  to  be 
the  'coming  man'  of  the  place,  and  who  was  looked  upon  as  tlie  insu- 

rrable  obstacle  to  my  success,  was  a  handsome,  indolent  blockhead,  and 
felt  sure  he  would  only  act  as  a  foil  to  me,  if  I  could  keej)  soul  and 
body  together  long  enough  to  give  myself  a  fair  trial.  But  I  tbund  that 
even  in  this  little  village  people  would  n't  go  much  out  of  their  way  to 
pick  up  a  young  stranger  and  give  him  credit  for  that  of  which  they 
saw  no  evidence.  I  found,  to  use  one  of  their  own  provincialisms,  that 
I  must  somehow  make  a  $enmtion.  This  boy-cripple  seemed  sent  to  ine 
for  the  purpose.  Having  made  all  my  arrangements,  I  sent  a  polite  in- 
vitation to  all  the  physicians  of  the  neighborhood  to  be  present ;  but 
whether  they  apprehended  being  accessories  to  a  murder  with  *  premedi- 
tated design,'  or  whether  they  thought  to  show  their  indignant  rebuke 
of  a  young  up-start,  not  a  soul  arrived.  The  hour  came,  and  I  seemed 
likely  to  be  alone  in  my  glory.  I  waited  until  patience  was  exhausted. 
I  mutit  in  candor  say,  I  had  contemplated  a  little  mischief  in  having  all 
my  rivals  present  to  witness  my  triumph,  and  was  not  a  little  chagrined 
at  the  failure  of  mji  full-blown  scheme.  Still  this  was  only  the  moral 
part  of  the  operation,  and  I  could  cut  out  this  scene  without  damaging 
the  plot  or  the  play.  As  a  pis-aller,  I  called  in  the  barber's  apprentice 
and  a  negro  who  did  odd  chores  about  the  house  for  me,  as  my  assist- 
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•Ota,  and  set  to  work.    Hie  de^  wastoon  done.    The  patmt  sunived, 

got  better,  got  weD,  and' ao<HiiraIked  about  the  vfllaee  sound  and  wdl, 
minus  a  leg — a  waUdng-advertiBementof  tbewondenul  sugioal  skill  of 
Doctor  Thomas  Usher. 

'  I  looked  now  with  liangnfaie  ^expeotations  to  have  some  notice  taken 
of  me.  The  village  newniapeiahad  both  a  minute  and  a  poetical  account 
of  the  brilliant  sidl  of  *  toe  young  stnmger  in  our  midst'  I  received  a 
highly  oomplimentaiy  letter  mm  the  scfao(d4eadier  of  the  village,  whose 
family  I  had  attended  gtatoitoualy ;  'and  ahoflether  my  star  was  in  the 
ascendant  StiU  I  hnd  no  calls,  except  acmie  ww  who  were  as  impotent 
of  pocket  as  of  body*  Presently  tt  b^gan  to  be  whispered  among  those 
medical  men  of  the  plaoe  wb6  had  h^iid  of  me  at  tA\  that  this  was  a 
reckless  piece  of  carvine  on  my  part ;  that  it  was  a  hundred  to  one  the 
boy  had  died ;  it  was  allohaiioe ;  and  even  if  it  had  been  skill  and  judg- 
ment, why,  there  were  no  more  people  there  who  wanted  their  legs  cut 
off;  and  if  that  was  what  I  had  come  to  this  village  for,  why,  I  might  as 
well  be  the  *  other  side  of  Jordan'  as  there.  It  would  n't  do.  The  ear- 
rent  of  Lethe  was  likely  to  be  too  strone  for  me.  I  was  a  graceless  young 
up-start,  who  thought  to  take  the  town  by  storm,  and  it  was  fit  and  proper 
I  should  be  permitted  to  starre  in  obscurity  as  a  proper  punishment 
Things  looked  dark.  I  began  almost  to  despond.  Still  I  worked  hard, 
and  studied  hard.  I  thought  I  -would  make  good  use  of  the  leisure,  in 
the  event  the  time  should  come' when  I  would  be  made  busy. 

^  This  was  my  condition  after  I  had  been  in  this  village  for  about  six 
months.  I  had  only  a  dogged  sort  of  obstinacy  and  determination  not 
to  give  up,  to  keep  me  going.  I  had  resolved  not  to  be  put  down,  but 
to  wait  until  my  time  should  come.  It  so  happened,  that  among  a  few 
others  I  had  made  a  passing  acquaintance  with  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 
Bather  an  ominous  acquaintance,  you  '11  think ;  but  I  had  n't  yet  had  the 
pleasure  of  an  official  visit  from  him,  although  I  was  &st  approaching 
the  hour  when  I  might  expect  it  He  was  a  very  pleasant  fellow,  and 
quite  a  popular  man  in  the  village.  Moreover,  he  kept  an  extensive  shoe- 
store,  which  on  market-days  was  the  resort  of  half  the  town  and  all  the 
country  round  about 

^  Well,  one  morning,  as  I  was  sauntering  out,  I  met  my  inend,  and 
had  some  talk  with  him.  He  seemed  interested  in  me,  and  so  pressed 
me  with  questions,  and  with  such  sympathizing  conversation,  that  I  was 
thrown  off  my  guard,  and  before  I  weU  knew  it,  I  had  made  him  a  con- 
fidant of  my  struggles  and  the  up-hill  work  I  had  before  me.  I  suspect 
I  must  have  made  an  impression  upon  him ;  for  when  I  was  just  enaing 
some  pretty  long  sentence  full  of  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  of  heart- 
sicknesg  under  which  1  was  then  laboring,  he  struck  in,  and  slapping  me 
upon  the  shoulder,  and  shaking  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  said  he :  '  Young 
man,  I  understand  your  case  exactly.  Come  along  with  me.  I  '11  set 
you  up  in  business  in  twenty-four  hours.  I  want  you  to  walk  into  my 
shop  and  spend  the  day  with  me ;  you  '11  go  home  at  noon  and  dine  with 
my  family  ;  this  afternoon  we  '11  take  a  ride  together ;  and  to-night  there's 
to  be  a  half-political  supper  at  Squire  Washlmm's  tavern,  and  you  must 
go  there  with  me  too.     Walk  in  I  walk  in  1    There  are  the  newspi^rsi 
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both  of  the  yillage  and  of  New- York.  Now  take  a  comfortable  seat,  and 
amufle  yourself:  only  make  yourself  agreeable  to  every  body  who  speaks 
to  yon,  or  whom  I  introduce  to  you.' 

^The  thought  was  electrical.  The  whole  plan,  like  a  scintillation  of 
pure  wit,  flaslied  through  my  mind  in  an  instant.  The  idea  was  capital 
*  You  *re  a  slirewd  fellow,  Mr.  Executioner-of-^o/M,'  thought  I ;  and  so  it 
proved.  I  passed  the  day  as  proposed.  At  midnight  I  returned  home, 
and  found  my  wife  watching  for  me,  half  frantic  with  tlic  agony  of  sus- 
pense, supposing  I  had  either  deserted  her,  or  committed  suicide,  in  utter 
despair.  She  was  now  quite  as  much  confounded  and  surprisiMi  at  the 
spirits  I  was  in.  My  story  was  a  long  one  to  telL  During  the  day,  I 
had  made  the  acqwuntance,  personal  and  almost  intimate,  of  nearly  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  place  or  neighlK)ring  country. 

'  Well,  I  had  not  been  abed  an  hour,  before  I  was  waked  by  a  terrible 
thumping  at  the  door.  It  was  my  first  bona-fide  paying  call.  A  rich 
old  lady,  whom  I  had  chatted  with  for  half  an  hour  during  the  day,  being 
taken  suddenly  ill,  had  sent  for  me.  I  was  at  her  side  in  a  few  nioniontA. 
Some  trifling  ailment  disturbed  her,  and  I  soon  lefl  her  comfortable  ;  but 
had  scarcely  taken  off  my  clotliing,  preparaton-  to  a  80or>nd  attempt  at 
sleep,  when  again  I  was  summoned  to  attend  a  sick  child  of  a  fashion- 
able lady  from  New- York,  who  was  stopping  for  a  week  in  the  village. 
I  found  an  easy  case,  and  soon  got  it  under  control. 

*  I  was  called  once  more  that  night,  but  day-light  was  peeping  over 
the  hills  when  I  got  home  again.  From  tliat  day,  bless  the  sheriff !  I 
have  hail  ray  hands  full  and  mouth  full  and  |K)cket  full.  My  little  rival 
has  sunk  into  the  keeper  of  an  apothecary -shop,  and  the  older  ]>hyHicians 
come  now  to  read  my  books,  and  see  my  specimens  and  ])reparation8, 
and  ask  my  opinion,  without  waiting  for  an  invitation.  I  have  a  half-a- 
dozen  pupils,  and  am  almost  tempted  to  believe  1  have  reformed  the  prac- 
tice of^  medicine  not  a  little  in  the  place  ;  but  of  that  I  shall  not  under- 
take to  judge,  but  refer  the  curious  reader  to  tlie  bills  of  mortality  when 
they  shall  be  published.' 

Such  is  the  story  of  my  cousin  Tom  Usher.  He  has  eaten  the  bread 
of  s<^rrow  and  poverty,  and  now  prosperity  smiles  uj)on  him  ;  but  he  is 
still  the  same.  Now  as  ever  he  marches  up  to  an  oltstacle  with  the  bold- 
ness that  is  half  tiie  battle ;  and  he  always  Ufun  his  sucv^^'.'^s  without 
flippancy  or  flurry,  just  as  if  it  was  a  natural  and  anticipatinl  ri*sult  of 
steady,  calculating  effort ;  and  so,  to  tell  Uie  truth,  I  believe  my  heart  it  is. 
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*  DwBLLiiifl  In  «  checfleM  preMnt, 

Mourning  o'er  a  buried  paat. 

All  that  *■  fully  good  or  pleaiiant 

In  tb«  (Viture'a  liopeii  la  raat. 

'  Preaent  joya  are  ehiUrd  by  aorrow, 
Preeent  griefb  have  alJ  their  weiKlit ; 
Froni  the  ftiiare  we  muat  borrow 
Sanataine  fbr  the  Kloom  of  fku.* 

ScMr^arougk,  (ITr.,)  Jmumfy,  18A3. 


I  Wrong,  my  Soul :  not  in  the  diatanee 
I     Onlrea  all  the  blitm  of  life  ; 
I  In  tu-duy'n  b«'Ni't  cxiHtenr« 
j     Mori'  than  hope  auHtairiH  th««  ntrife  ' 
I 
Good  enough  the  pfi'iM-nt  dhoweth, 

All  dptcpondinx  lu  Torbid  : 
While  thiN  thought  frrnh  Htrength  be^toweth. 
'  Better  *H  m  the  future  bid.' 
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BRUKBTTA. 


BT  wtiAXAU  vonrK. 


Hi»b!  let  me  reoord  the  eternal  vmibUa, 
The  crime  that  has  poisoned  the  Bprinn  of  my  life ; 

The  love  and  the  hate  of  the  dark-aonled  BninnRA, 
Our  sworn,  unappeasable  war  to  the  knife. 

To-day  I  can  speak,  if  to-morrow  jdaj  see  me 
Laid  low  with  the  hopes  which  my  phrensy  destroyed. 

What  seek  If  —  the  arrow  of  Death  can  bat  firee  me 
From  life's  darkest  dream  —  the  heart's  measureless  roid. 

My  name  has  been  blasted,  my  honor  attainted ; 

Men  shrink  from  my  toach,  women  torn  from  my  gaze ; 
In  scorn's  blackest  colors  my  image  is  painted, 

Erst  gilded  by  friendship  and  brightened  by  praise. 

Each  pigmy  in  wit,  who  has  learned  how  to  pander 
To  lies  a  harsh  world  has  once  stamped  with  its  seal, 

Can  glibly  catch  up  and  redcho  each  slander, 
And  stab  me  in  safety ;  whilst  I  —  can  but  feel. 

I  plead  not  my  innocence^  prate  not  of  yirtae ; 

Yet^  monster  of  Tice  though  I  be^  I  would  tell 
You  who  trample  my  £une  tnat  the  world  will  desert  you- 

Tou  too  —  if  you  dare  in  your  turn  to  rebel 

It  was  but  a  moment  of  passion  capriciom^ 

A  passing  indulgence  of  fancy ;  a  whim. 
The  act  of  a  spirit  more  reckless  than  yicious : 

A  languid  desire:  and  my  star  had  grown  dim. 

Her  dark  eyes  I  ffased  in ;  a  few  words  were  spoken  — 
Words  carelesuy  spoken,  half  uttered  in  jest ;  . 

A  friend  was  betrayed  and  a  oonfidenee  broken, 
A  woman  let  loose  on  the  worid  and  my-  rest 

I  loved  her  not,  dreamed  not  of  love,  when  so  boldly 
I  gazed  on  her  beauty  that  dazzled  the  sense, 

But  fell  on  the  hearty  on  I  so  coldly,  so  coldly  I 
Whose  throbbings  were  weak  as  BvovmijB  defence. 

Her  pale  dark  complexion,  her  black  glossy  tresses ; 

Her  large  eyes  that  flashed  the  hot  flames  of  desire ; 
Her  strong  supple  shapes  her  wild  burning  earsssos, 

All  failed  to  illumine  the  heavenly  fire : 

The  heavenly  fire,  without  which  all  is  hollow 

Perversion  of  impulses  noble  and  pure ; 
Brief  moments  of  pleasure,  with  long  years  to  follow 

Of  futile  remorse  and  of  pain  without  cure. 
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At  our  wedding  of  ahame  -witches*  prayers  were  muttered  ; 

We  dwelt  in  one  mansion,  reposed  in  one  bed ; 
Fond  words  of  affection  I  carelessly  uttered : 

How  wildly  she  hung  on  each  word  that  I  said  1 

How  coldly  I  kissed  her,  then  eagerly  vanished. 
To  join  my  young  comrades,  and  squander  the  night 

In  revel  and  laughter  —  the  memory  banished 
Of  her,  the  lone  watcher,  so  sad  and  so  white ! 

Once  as  homeward  I  strode  —  strode  with  strides  long  and  rapid  — 

My  blood  all  on  fire,  my  brain  heated  with  wine. 
Came  o*er  me  the  thought  how  all  life  was  so  vapid. 
The  teaching  of  sages  but  cunning  design : 

How  nature,  by  sense,  was  the  sole  revelation, 

The  standanl  of  duty,  the  holiest  guide ; 
How  to  choose  'twixt  a  pleasing  or  painful  sensation. 

The  point  on  which  reason  alone  could  decide : 

How  all  moral  systems,  codes  civil  and  penal. 
Were  naught  out  inventions  of  error  or  craft ; 

How  practice  mocked  precept,  how  judges  were  venal ; 
How  fools  bent  and  feared,  how  the  wise  dared  and  laughed. 

Whilst  thus  to  the  hell  in  my  soul  I  cast  fuel. 
Arose  a  new  thought  wild  as  sin,  black  as  night ; 

The  thought  of  a  devil,  cold,  selfish,  and  cruel  — 
A  thought  which  I  hugged  with  a  fiendish  delight 

I  entered :  in  quick  bitter  tones  to  Bbunbtta 
I  spoke,  and  a  stab  was  each  word  that  I  said : 

'Why  make  a  poor  lie  of  existence  ?  why  let  a 
Mean  terror  of  pain  ape  a  love  that  is  dead  ? 

'  We  must  part !  I  can  bear  this  sad  falsehood  no  longer ; 

Our  lives*  jarring  discords  now  sundered  must  be. 
Than  delicate  scruples  dear  reason  is  stronger : 
Take  freedom,  Brunetta  —  give  freedom  to  me  1 ' 

No  word  she  replied :  the  despair  in  her  features 
Had  melted  a  heart  yet  more  hardened  than  this ; 

Some  pity  still  lurks  in  the  worst  of  earth's  creatures : 
I  lied  to  my  soul  with  a  hypocrite's  kiss  1 

But  the  poison  for  ever  with  life  had  been  mingled : 
To  savage  resolve  soon  had  thought  given  birth. 

A  bleak  2»rmy  day  for  my  purpose  I  singled : 
I  fled  -r- 1  was  free  —  and  alone  on  the  earth ! 

I  fled,  but  her  voice  in  my  ear  still  wan  ringing. 
Words  menacing,  fierce,  in  their  passion  supreme : 

To  a  new  world  far  distant  my  flight  I  was  winging, 
But  Mki  —  Mkt  still  haunted  my  soul  like  a  dream. 
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I  knew  ahe  would  follow  I    Ko  titj  could  hide  me. 
No  threats  driye  her  buck,  no  entreaUee  bny  rest ; 

In  the  strength  of  her  wrongs  and  despair  she  defied  me» 
Her  love  grew  to  hate^  and  her  hate  was  confest 

And  wherever  I  flj,  she  wiD'  loUow  to  taunt  me, 
Stem  vengeanoe  to  wreak,  rain  redress  to  demand ; 

And  were  I  to  day  her,  her  shadow  would  haunt  me 
Till  I  too  should  fLj  to  the  shadowy  land. 
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Undsr  the  auspicea  of  good  Mn.  WOson  and  her  daoghten,  I  hare 
been  making  a  round  of  tuHb  to  the  people  of  the  Cknrei  imd  the  results 
have  in  some  cases  been  so  interesting,  that  I  am  tempted  to  introduce 
my  readers  to  some  of  my  new  acquaintances.  It  is  a  trite  remaik,  that 
human  nature  is  tlie  same  ereir  wnere,  and  that  it  is  only  circumstance 
which  makes  variety.  If  tlus  is  true,  I  think  Cove  oiroumstances  must 
be  very  &vorabie  to  the  development  of  the  better  part  of  human  na- 
ture, for  I  have  no  where  met  with  kinder  hearts,  or  smipler,  more  truth- 
ful lives,  than  in  this  little  ffihing^villaee.  Nor  are  the  more  elevated 
qualities  wanting.  The  fi;enero6ity  of  me  Cove  fishermen  has  become  a 
proverb  in  this  portion  of  the  country,  and  many  a  deed  (tf  bravery  and 
noble  action  is  quietly  performed  here,  for  which  a  reward  would  be  con- 
sidered an  insult,  and  praise  wotdd  only  excite  surprise.  It  is  true,  they 
are  uncultivated,  and  m  a  measure  unrefinecL  and  yet  I  have  seen  in- 
stances among  them  of  a  natural  refinement  ot  manner  which  more  than 
eoualled  the  outward  polish  of  society,  and  of  a  delicacy  of  feeling 
which  nothing  external  can  give.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  men. 
In  the  women  is  more  observable  the  narrowing  tendency  of  a  village 
life.  They  pass  their  dajsin  a  monotonous  successioii  of  petty  cares,  of 
goesipping,  and  often  of  hard  work.  Of  courae,  there  are  exceptions,  but 
I  have  seldom  found  in  them  the  nobler  traits  of  character  which  dmtin- 
guish  the  men.  And  their  lives  would  seem  to  lead  to  such  a  result 
While  they  are  busy  at  home  with  the  care  of  their  houses  and  children, 
their  pigs  and  their  hens,  with  no  ennobling  or  elevating  resources  even 
in  their  moments  of  leisure,  their  husban(b  pass  their  days,  and  often 
their  nights,  on  the  ocean,  surrounded  by  the  most  glorious  scenes  of 
nature,  unconsciously  drinking  in  lessons  of  beauty,  freedom  and  power. 
The  mind  must  be  rude  and  untutored  indeed  which  can  resist  the  influ- 
ences of  such  a  life.  Gop's  teachings  through  nature  are  many  and 
various,  but  none  speak  more  plainly  to  the  human  heart  than  those  of 
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the  sea.  The  changing  moods  of  our  natures  seom  mirrored  there,  and 
our  joys  and  sorrows  and  passions  all  find  an  echo  in  tlic  voice  of  the 
sea.  ^Vnd  in  the  grave,  earnest  faces  of  these  fishermen,  rude  and  rough 
as  they  are,  I  read  that  their  ears  have  heard  and  understood  the  music 
of  the  ocean,  and  their  hearts  have  felt,  perhaps  unconsciously  to  them- 
selves, its  poetr}'. 

And  now  let  us  turn  our  steps  to  that  small  white  cottage  at  tlie 
head  of  the  village  street  How  neatly  the  door-yard  is  swept,  and 
how  gay  is  the  httle  flower-garden  1  In  the  doc^-way  sits  a  young  girl 
ahout  sixteen  years  old,  holding  in  her  arms  a  little  child,  who  laughs 
heartily  at  its  own  vain  efforts  to  seize  the  drooping  blossoms  of  a  scarlet 
honeysuckle  which  clusters  round  the  door.  The  girl  has  thrown  aside  a 
net  which  she  has  been  mending,  and  seems  wholly  occupied  in  watching 
the  movements  of  iier  httle  charge.  It  is  a  pretty  picture,  and  prettily 
framed  by  the  sun-hghted  door-way,  bright  witli  vines  and  flowers.  But 
there  is  a  sedateness  and  gravity  in  the  young  girPs  manner,  and  a  moth- 
erly tenderness  in  her  eye,  which  ill  accord  with  her  slight  figure  and 
youthful  face.  You  feel  as  you  look  at  her  that  sunshine  and  flowers 
have  not  always  formed  part  of  her  life.  The  serenity  of  her  face  is 
rather  the  slow  sun-hght  which  gradually  breaks  forth  after  a  storm 
than  the  calm  radiance  of  an  unclouded  sl^.  Poor  Annie  I  her  story  is 
a  simple  and  touching  one,  and  told  in  few  words.  From  her  childhood 
her  life  had  been  an  unhappy  one.  Her  father,  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
boring seaport  of  G y  was  a  very  intemperate  man,  and  her  mother, 

always  weak  and  sickly,  at  last  sank  under  the  pressure  of  misfortune  and 
poverty,  and  died  when  Annie  was  about  twelve  years  of  age.  On  her 
death-bed  she  committed  her  infant  boy  to  Annie's  care,  making  her 
promise  never  to  leave  him  until  he  was  old  enough  to  take  care  of  him- 
self. After  her  mother's  death,  her  father's  habits  grew  worse  and  worse, 
and  he  gradually  gave  up  the  little  business  which  had  been  the  scanty 
support  of  the  family.  Annie  worked  night  and  day  for  him  and  her 
little  charge,  until  her  constitution,  which  was  naturally  strong  and  vig- 
orous, began  to  give  way  under  such  an  unnatural  taxation  of  its  ]X)wers. 
Her  pale,  anxious  face  excited  the  compassion  of  a  kind  neighbor  who 
had  often  supplied  her  witli  work,  and  at  times  with  food,  and  she  tried 
to  persuade  Aiinie  to  leave  her  father,  fearing  that  he  might  do  her  some 
injur}'  in  his  fits  of  intoxication,  and  offered  her  a  home  with  herself.  But 
her  answer  was  always  the  same.  While  her  fiither  did  not  harm  little 
Freddy,  she  would  never  leave  him ;  for  herself  she  feared  nothing. 

But  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  drunken  fury,  he  struck  the  little  boy  a  blow 
on  the  head  whidi  laid  him  senseless  on  the  floor.  Annie  seized  the 
child  in  her  arms,  and  fled  through  the  open  door  to  the  house  of  her 
kind  friend,  Mrs.  Murray.  Freddy  soon  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
bk>w,  but  Annie  still  felt  it  at  her  heart ;  and  although  in  the  evening, 
when  her  father  came  for  her,  penitent  and  sober,  she  consented  to  go 
home  with  him,  she  never  felt  safe  when  Freddy  was  near  him,  and 
always  oontriyed  to  put  the  child  out  of  his  way  when  he  was  in  the 
house. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  young  fisherman  from  tlie  Cove,  who  had 
oome  to  Q to  get  a  voyage,  boarding  at  Mrs.  Murray's.    He  was 
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a  witness  of  the  scene  we  have  just  described,  and  was  much  moved  by 
Annie's  sad  story,  and  interested  by  the  sight  of  her  sweet  pale  face. 
Mrs.  Murray  was  never  weary  of  sounding  her  praises,  and  he  was  a 
willing  listener  to  the  tale  of  her  Idndness  and  £M*beaiance  toward  her 
drunken  father,  her  devotum  to  the  little  boy,  and  the  quiet  self-sacriiico 
of  her  whole  life. 

fie  wished  much  to  help  her,  and  many  a  plan  did  he  and  good  Mrs. 
Murray  talk  over  for  taking  her  away  from  her  present  wretched  home, 
and  placing  her  in  a  happier  atmo^here ;  but  their  kind  intentions  were 
always  frustrated  by  Annie's  sturdy  determination  never  to  leave  her 
fiither  while  he  needed  her  presence  in  his  house.  At  last  the  kind- 
hearted  young  man  determined  to  consult  a  lawyer  with  whom  he  had 
a  sliffht  acquaintance,  as  to  whether,  if  matters  should  be  driven  to  ex- 
tremity, Aimie  could  not  be  legally  removed  from  her  Other's  care.  But 
the  lawyer,  though  much  interested  ip  the  story,  gave  him  no  encourage- 
ment As  long  as  Annie  would  not  complain  of  her  father,  and  utterly 
refused  to  leave  him,  there  was  no  l^al  process  by  which  she  could  be 
compelled  to  forsake  him.  But  as  the  young  man  was  leaving  his  office, 
he  called  out  jestingly : 

*  There  is  one  way,  Mr.  Foster,  in  which  you  could  legally  attain  your 
object  You  might  marry  this  young  girl,  and  then  no  one  could  object 
to  your  taking  her  to  your  own  home.' 

John  Foster  laughed  at  this  speech  as  he  walked  homeward,  for  he 
considered  Annie  as  a  mere  child,  though  her  life  of  care  and  trouble 
made  her  seem  much  older. 

But  during  that  day  the  words  of  the  lawyer  came  back  more  than 
once  to  his  mind,  and  when  at  evening  he  saw  Annie's  frtther  pass  the 
window  reeling  homeward,  and  pictured  the  scenes  of  fear  and  misery 
which  would,  perhaps,  soon  be  enacted  in  the  little  house  opposite,  he 
asked  himself^  *  Why  should  I  not  marry  her,  and  save  her  from  so 
wretched  a  life  ? '  lie  felt,  indeed,  that  he  did  not  love  poor  Annie  as  he 
had  hoped  some  day  to  love  a  wife,  but  then  he  loved  no  one  else,  and 
this  seemed  such  a  direct  opportunity  to  do  a  good  action- — to  save  a 
human  being  from  misery.  Whether  he  woula  have  yielded  to  these 
generous  impulses  in  the  end,  we  know  not,  but  even  as  these  thoughts 
were  passing  through  his  mind,  the  door  flew  open,  and  Annie,  pale  and 
breathless,  rushed  in,  with  Freddy  in  her  arms.  *  Oh  I  save  us,  save  us ! ' 
she  exclaimed,  as  her  father  appeared  in  the  door-way  in  a  fit  of  drunken 
rage,  with  a  hatchet  in  his  hand.  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  for 
Jc^n,  who  was  a  powerfid  man,  to  disarm  the  poor  wretdi;  and  after  he 
had  called  Mrs.  Murr^  to  the  assistance  of  Annie,  who  had  feinted  from 
terror,  he  seized  her  fother  by  the  arm  and  led  him  home.  When  he 
returned  he  found  Annie  recovered,  and  sitting  quietly  by  Mrs.  Murray's 
side  by  the  cheerful  fire.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  room  was  so  bright 
and  comfortable,  and  presented  such  a  contrast  to  the  cheerless  home  he 
had  just  left,  and  Annie  was  so  gentle  and  womanly,  and  looked  up  in 
his  face  so  confidingly  as  she  thanked  him  for  his  kindness  to  herself 
and  her  poor  father,  that  again  the  words  of  the  lawyer  sounded  loudly 
in  his  heart:  'You  might  many  her  and  take  her  home.'  And  this 
time  honest  John  did  not  resist  the  impulse.  He  qpoke  to  her  first  about 
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her  lather,  and  represented  to  her  gently  but  firmly  the  injustice  she  was 
doing  to  herself  and  to  Freddy  by  persisting  in  living  with  him.  Then, 
warming  ¥rith  his  good  purpose,  he  told  her  of  his  interest  in  her,  and 
]m  strong  desire  to  help  her ;  and  at  last,  drawing  nearer  to  her  and 
taking  her  hand,  explained  to  her  simply  and  earnestly  the  only  way  in 
wljich  she  could  secure  a  happy  home  for  herself  and  the  child. 

Annie  listened  eagerly,  never  moving  her  large  blue  eyes  from  his 
face  until  he  had  finished.  Once  as  he  spoke  a  bright  smile  flashed  like 
light  over  her  pale  features.  But  it  faded  as  quickly  as  it  came.  The 
\Tsion  of  happiness  thus  placed  before  her  she  was  not  even  to  think  of. 

After  a  short  silence' — and  who  can  tell  the  struggle  that  passed  in  that 
tried  but  true  young  heart  in  those  few  minutes? — she  gently  withdrew 
her  hand,  and  said,  in  her  usual  quiet,  earnest  way,  that  she  would  not 
take  Freddy  back  to  her  father.  She  would  leave  him  with  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray, who  loved  him,  and  would  take  as  good  care  of  him  as  herself. 
But — and  here  her  lips  quivered  a  little — her  father's  home  must  bo  hers. 
She  said  she  could  not  speak  of  John's  generous  oficr,  because  she  had  no 
words  to  express  what  she  felt  about  it,  but  that  she  should  never  for- 
get it 

Good  Mrs.  Murray,  who  was  present  at  this  little  scene,  and  who  de- 
tails it  with  a  quaint  simplicity  which  is  indescribable,  said  that  it  was 
in  vain  J<^n  tried  to  turn  Annie  from  her  purpose.  The  next  morbing 
she  went  home  to  her  father,  and  Freddy  remained  with  Mrs.  Murrrfy. 
Soon  after  this  Jolm  went  away  on  a  long  fishing-voyage,  and  Annie  saw 
no  more  of  him.  But  she  did  not  forget  him,  and  she  afterwards  said 
that  the  remembrance  of  that  last  night  gave  her  strength  to  bear  up 
through  many  a  fearftil  scene.  And  if  after-events  are  to  be  trusted, 
John  did  not  quite  forget  Annie ;  and  we  may  well  believe  that  in  many 
a  lonely  night-watch  the  tearful  blue  eyes  of  the  steadfast,  true-hearted 
little  maiden  looked  up  at  him  from  the  blue  sea,  or  gleamed  down  into 
his  heart  from  the  bright  stars  above.  But  be  tliis  as  it  may,  certain  it 
Is  that  when,  in  a  year's  time,  John  came  home  from  sea,  and  found  that 
Annie's  fiither  was  dead,  and  that  she  was  living  with  good  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray, ho  renewed  his  oflfer  of  a  happy  home  to  her,  not  now  for  her  sake, 
but  for  his  own  ;  not  as  a  kindness  to  her,  but  as  a  blessing  to  himself. 
Xeed  I  say  that  the  offer  was  not  tliis  time  refused,  and  that  you  and  I, 
dear  reader,  are  now  paying  our  wedding-visit  to  Mrs.  John  Foster  as 
she  sits  at  her  cottage-door  in  the  bright  summer  morning,  with  little 
Fi^dy  in  her  lap  playing  with  scarlet  honeysuckles  ? 

There  is  an  old  saying,  that  there  may  be  a  cloud  without  a  rainbow, 
but  that  there  can  never  be  a  rainbow  without  a  cloud ;  and  the  rainbow 
which  now  over-arches  our  little  Annie's  life  seems  all  the  brighter  and 
more  intense  in  its  hues  from  the  dark  cloud  which  forms  its  back- 
ground. 

The  next  person  we  will  visit  is  old  Mrs.  O'Brien.  But  on  our  way  let 
us  take  a  peep  into  the  village  shop,  or  the  *  variety-store,'  as  it  is  uni- 
versally called ;  and  truly  it  deserves  its  name,  for  from  a  slate-pencil  to  a 
barrel  of  pork  all  the  possible  wants  of  man,  woman,  or  child,  can  l>e  sat- 
isfied here :  I  mean,  of  course,  the  wants  of  Cove  men,  women  and  chil- 
<lren,  for  I  think  a  fine  city  lady  would  be  astonished  and  bewildered  if 
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she  were  to  enter  this  low-roofed  domicile  on  a  shopping  expedition.  The 
very  window  is  a  curiosity.  Tumblers  of  marbles,  crowned  with  aged 
oranges;  saucers  of  many-colored  sugar-plums;  rosy-cheeked  apples; 
wonderful  gingerbread  men  riding  impossible  gingerbread  horses ;  sticks 
of  pink  and  white  candy ;  strings  of  peppermints  rather  the  worse  for 
wear ;  a  few  weary-looking  dolls,  who  seem  to  have  rubbed  the  paint  off 
their  noses  by  leaning  against  the  window-panes  anxiously  watchmg  for  a 
purchlBser ;  strings  of  glass  beads ;  all  and  each  offer  bewildering  tempta- 
tions to  the  village  urchin  who  has  become  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  few 
cents ;  while  the  fresh  pipes  and  tobacco,  the  bright  ribbons,  the  pieces 
of  gay  calico  pinned  on  the  window-sashes  as  samples  of  the  goods 
within,  the  glass  dishes  and  painted  crockery,  present  scarcely  less  pow- 
erful attractions  to  their  parents.  Bunches  of  fish-hooks  rest  quietly  on 
beds  of  gingerbread,  and  larse  balls  of  twine  make  fine  pedestals  for 
statues  of  £ied  mackerel,  while  in  pleasing  contrast  are  interspersed 
tapes  and  crackers,  pins  and  needles,  straw  rattles  and  tin  trumpets  of 
fearfid  sound. 

We  will  not  enter  the  glass-door,  for  I  can  tell  hy  the  tossing  of  the 
dingy  brown  turban  which  adorns  the  head  of  Miss  Perry,  that  me  good 
spinster  is  not  in  a  balmy  temper  this  morning;  and  as  I  wish  to  give  an 
agreeable  impression  of  the  Cove,,  we  will  defer  our  visit  to  '  the  store' 
until  the  storm  has  passed  and  the  agitated  head  is  quiet  again.  But 
^c  wiU  not  leave  the  sood  lady  quite  yet  She  is  a  queer  specimen  of 
human  nature,  and  deserves  a  few  words  as  we  walk  down  the  vil- 
lage street  on  the  way  to  my  droll  old  washer-woman's  cottage.  Her 
violent  temper  and  shrewish  manners  cause  the  village  children  to  be 
afraid  of  her  very  vdce,  and  yet  the  little  back  room  behind  her  shop  is 
filled  with  animid  pets  to  whom  she  is  always  affectionate  and  kind.  I 
have  seen  her  in  her  shop  with  a  kitten  on  her  shoulder,  a  parrot  perched 
on  the  top  of  her  turban,  and  a  squirrel  peeping  out  of  her  pocket,  al- 
ternately scolding  a  child  who  she  thought  was  too  long  in  making  up 


his  little  mind  wnether  he  would  have  peppermint  or  lemon  candy,  and 
feeding  her  pets  with  the  same  candy,  and  addressing  them  in  her  motst 
loving  way.  She  has  a  rigid  idea  of  justice,  and  will  always  give  you  a 
row  of  pins  in  changei,  if  you  chance  to  pay  her  half  a  cent  more  than 
is  the  price  of  the  article  you  are  buying,  but  in  return  she  as  rigidly 
demands  her  half  cent,  and  is  very  angry  if  you  overlook  it.  Her  char- 
acter seems  made  up  of  contradictions.  With  all  her  harshness,  I  have 
sometimes  seen  a  sort  of  rough  kindness  about  her  which  showed  there 
was  a  soft  place  in  her  heart,  if  one  only  knew  how  to  reach  it.  And  in 
times  of  sickness  or  trouble  in  the  village,  her  good  qualities  shine  forth. 
Then  Miss  Perry  is  always  sent  for,  and  at  such  times  I  have  seen  a  gleam 
of  tenderness  in  her  hard  keen  eye,  and  a  look  of  compasnon  on  her 
face,  which  chanm^d  its  whole  character,  and  seemed  even  to  give  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  to  her  formidable  old  turban.  And,  by  the  way,  I  must 
not  forget  to  speak  of  that  turban — the  terror  of  the  village  children. 
It  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  Cove  that  it  has  never  b^  seen  ofl^ 
and  some  of  the  more  superstitious  people  believe  that  it  has  grown  to 
her  head.  Of  the  truth  of  this  I  cannot  vouch ;  but  of  all  the  singular 
articles  of  dress  I  have  seen  since  I  have  been  at  the  Cove,  (and  they 
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are  many  and  various,)  this  is  the  strangest  in  appearance.  It  Ls  a  foot 
Ligli,  made  of  some  dark-colored  woollen  stuff,  with  broad  wing-like 
structures  at  the  sides,  which  seem  almost  separated  from  the;  central 
nmin  buildini^,  which  is  always  ornamented  with  one  of  the  lady's  pets, 
it8  flat,  slightlv  concave  top  making  a  nice  resting-place  for  them.  Some- 
tunes  tlie  sqmirers  tail  waves  like  a  plumo  above  this  wonderful  edifice, 
and  sometimes  the  bright  eyes  of  the  kitten  sliine  like  rliamonds  in  its 
front  l)attlements.  I  have  often  laughed  at  the  efforts  of  tliis  same  bright- 
eyed  little  kitten  to  maintain  her  lofty  station  wliile  the  turban  was  in 
violent  commotion  during  one  of  her  mistress's  fits  of  anger.  That  she 
did  so  could  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  she  was  a  Cove  kitten, 
and  used  to  rough  weather. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  strange  dresses  to  be  seen  here,  and  it  seems, 
indeed,  as  if  Fashion  had  never  been  able  to  hold  sway  at  the  Cove. 
There  is  a  rumor  that  she  came  here  once  in  the  guise  of  a  ^  fashionable 

dresBrmaker '  from  G ,  but  the  sturdy  good  sense  of  the  Cove  i)eoplo 

repelled  all  her  efforts  for  power.  They  laughed  at  her  long  waists  and 
flowing  sleeves,  and  persisted  in  wearing  tlie  more  comfortable,  if  not  so 
picturesque,  dress- of  their  mothers  and  grand-mothers,  and  Fashion  soon 
fled  away  in  disgust  to  a  more  genial  atmosphere.  I  have  heard,  too, 
that  she  fainted  at  sight  of  Miss  Perry's  turban,  and  vowed  she  could 
never  live  in  the  same  village  with  such  a  horror. 

But  now  we  must  leave  the  riddle  of  Miss  Perry's  two-fol<l  character 
unsolved,  and  hasten  on  to  pay  our  respects  to  good  Mrs.  O'Brien,  who 
tf  no  riddle,  but  a  nice,  substantial  old  Irish  woman,  with  a  fiinny  history, 
which  I  only  vnsh  1  could  transcribe  with  her  rich  brogue  and  quaint 
original  expressions.  She  always  goes  back  in  her  tale  to  the  time  when 
she  was  living  in  the  '  ould  counthry ;'  but  as  the  most  singular  incident 
in  her  story  occurred  quite  lately,  1  shall  venture  to  omit  the  details  of 
her  Irish  iSe,  *  begging  her  Honor's  pardon,'  until  about  six  months  ago, 
*  when  her  heart  was  intirely  broke '  by  the  departure  of  her  only  son  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  America.     He  sailed  in  a  small  merchant-vessel  which 

was  bound  for  G ,  and  shortly  after  he  had  sailed, '  being  lift  a  lone 

woman,'  she  engaged  to  go  out  witli  two  men  from  her  native  place  to 
cook  for  them  durmg  a  short  fishing-voyage.  The  second  night  of  their 
cruise  their  little  vessi'l  was  run  down  by  one  of  the  great  English  steam- 
ers, which  had  left  Liverpool  the  day  before  for  America.  She  sunk 
immediately,  but  the  two  men  imd  Mrs.  O'Brien  were  picked  up  by  boats 
from  the  steamer  and  carried  on  board. 

Ima^ne  the  poor  old  woman's  distress  the  next  morning,  when  she 
found  herself  out  of  sight  of  the  coast  of  ould  Ireland,  without  money 
or  friends  or  clothes,  steaming  off  across  the  water,  she  knew  not  whither. 
She  went  with  her  woes  to  the  captain,  begging  him  to  carry  her  back 
to  her  home.  Tliis  of  course  he  could  not  do,  but  he  told  her  that  after 
they  had  reached  America  he  would  give  her  a  return  passage  in  the 
same  ship  to  Liverpool,  and  from  there  she  could  cfisiiy  return  to  her 
native  place.     The  word  *  America'  struck  her :  *  And  sure,  Captain  dar- 

lint,  is  it  the  Amirica  where  G is  that  you  wouM  be  going  to  ?' 

The  captain  laughed,  and  told  her  tliat  tiiere  was  a  town  named  G 

not  very  &r  firom  Boston,  where  he  was  now  going.     *  And  thin,  sure,  I 
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will  niver  go  back  wid  ye,  but  I  will  eo  to  G ;  and  thin,  when  my 

boy  ^ete  to  the  glorious  land  of  Amirica,  who  will  it  be  waiting  to  give 
him  her  blessing  but  his  ould  mother,  whom  he  thought  safe  at  home 
in  the  cabin  ta£ng  care  of  the  pigs  and  pratees  I '  Some  of  the  lady< 
passengers  on  board  the  steamer  took  a  great  £uicy  to  the  old  woman, 
and  they  clothed  her  and  made  up  a  purse  of  money  for  her.  She  said 
that  the  whole  voyage  over  was  like  a  '  dhrame  brought  by  the  good 
people.' 

When  they  arrived  at  Boston,  the  captain  sent  her  on  her  way  to 

G J  where  she  lived  quietly  until  her  son*s  arrival    Every  day  she 

went  to  the  wharf  waitii^  for  his  vessel,  and  one  of  the  Gove  people  who 
was  present  at  their  meetmff,  told  me  that  the  son's  look  of  wonder  and 
consternation,  and  the  mo&er's  quiet,  perfectly-atrhome  manner,  made 
the  scene  inexpressibly  droU.  The  son  soon  found  work  upon  a  neigh* 
bonne  rail-road,  while  the  old  woman  lives  at  the  Cove,  and  gets  a  sup- 
port, by  washing  and  lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  neifi^bors  in  times 
of  need.  Her  cottage  is  very  small,  but  neat  and  tidy,  fike  herself.  It 
consists  of  but  one  room,  with  an  attic  for  her  son  irhen.  he  is  at  home. 
She  likes  nothing  better  than  teUing  her  story  ii^^if/tftf  listeners,  and 
always  ends  by  wondering  what  has  become  of  hiy  p|IE  cabin  and  her 
pig  and  her  potato-field  m  the  old  country,  nevqctM|ot>iiig  to  4lttll¥ 
the  '  iH^ant'  (besses  wUdi  were  given  her  by  ihe  brans  on  bottP^riija 
which  i3ie  keepa  in  Mmemfarance  of  her  '  stroke  of  good  fortune.' 


One  sultry  rammer  Typming,  feelinj^  hot  and  weary,«8  I  was  returning 
from  a  long  raoAk  ofer  tike  rocks,  I  knocked  at  the  d6or  of  a  litde- cot- 
tage whose  picturesque  dtuation  had  often  attracted  my  attention,  and 
asked  the  good  woman  within  for  permission  to-  rest  mysdf  on  the  bendi 
beside  the  door.  She  gladly  assented,  and  brought  her  work  froln  the 
cottage  *  to  keep  me  company,'  as  she  said,  and  we  soon  fell  into  pleasant 
talk.  The  cottage  was  perched  on  a  high  cliff  overhanging  the  sea.  A 
few  weather-beaten,  steadfest  old  cedars  stood  hk®  sentinds  along  the 
edge  of  the  cliff.  Their  green  arms  were  all  stretched  longincly  towards 
the  land,  giving  one  the  idea  of  a  perpetual  sea-breeze,  while  the  few 
ja^ed  branches  which  grew  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  trees  were  cov- 
ered with  a  pectiliar  kind  of  orange-colored  Hchen. 

It  was  a  wild,  dreary  spot ;  and  although  in  a  bright  stmuner  morning 
it  was  pleasant  enough  to  sit  on  the  little  bench  and  watch  the  distant 
horizon  and  the  white  sails  mirroring  themselves  in  the  calm  water,  I 
could  not  but  think  that  in  a  storm  it  must  be  a  fearful  place,  when  the 
raging  waves  were  dashing'  against  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  iand  the  wind  was 
howling  through  tiie  withered  branches  of  the  cedars.  But  it  was  quiet 
enough  this  morning.  There  had  been  a  dead  calm  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  Uie  face  of  the  sea  was  like  glass.  The  water  broke  in  ripples  along 
the  beach  as  the  tide  lazily  rose  and  fell,  the  sails  in  sight  were  motion- 
less, and  all  nature  seemed  asleep.  The  hush  of  a  summer  noon-day  was 
over  the  whole  scene.  The  low  murmur  of  the  beach  below  us  and  the 
contented  twitter  of  a  little  bird  in  the  cedars  were  the  only  sounds  which 
broke  the  quiet  of  the  hour.     Presently  a  seargull  slowly  rose  from  his 
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nert  in  tlie  rockp,  and  majestically  passed  over  the  calm  water,  ruffling 
the  smooth  surface  with  an  occasional  dip  of  hia  win*ip>,  and  then  soared 
fer  away  out  of  sight.  As  I  was  gazing  dreamily  ujiou  this  j)itturo  of 
repose  and  stillness,  good  Mrs.  Lucas  pointed  out  to  me  a  dark  line  just 
visible  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon.    *  There  comes  a  sea-breeze/  said  she ; 

*  and  there  is  many  a  wife  in  the  Cove  who  will  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  that 
dark  streak,  for  it  will  bring  home  a  little  fleet  of  ILshing-vessels  which 
have  out-stayed  their  time.'  And  on  it  came,  waking  every  thing  into  Hfe 
and  motion.  Far  off,  miles  away,  we  saw  the  sails  of  distant  shi}>»,  whi(;h 
before  were  hanging  idly  against  their  masts,  swell  and  fill,  and  mow  the 
vessels  were  moving  swiftly  on  to  their  destined  ports.  On  it  came, 
nearer  and  nearer ;  tlie  quiet  face  of  the  ocean  broke  into  smiles  at  its 
magic  touch,  and  white-crested  waves  danced  gaily  in  the  bright  sun-light. 
Pl^sently  a  dash  was  heard  upon  the  beach,  the  sad  whisj>ering  umsic 
of  the  cedars  once  more  awoke,  and  in  a  moment  we  felt  uiM>n  our  fac^s 
the  cool,  refreshing  breath  of  the  east  wind.  The  spell  was  broken 
which  bound  the  sleeping  beauty  of  nature.  All  now  was  life,  sparkle, 
and  brilliancy.  Moved  by  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  I  rose  to  pursue  my 
walk,  when  Mrs.  Lucas,  smiling  and  blushing,  asked  me  if  1  would  like 
to  go  into  the  cottage  and  see  a  new  carpet  which  she  was  just  putting 
down. 

Now,  a  carpet  is  an  unheard-of  luxury  at  the  Cove.  The  most  well- 
to-do  fishermen  aspire  no  farther  than  a  rag-mat,  (which  is  an  arti- 
cle of  home  manufiocture,  made  of  bits  of  colored  woollen  cloth,  and 
usually  representing  a  blue,  yellow,  and  pink  rose,  stiffly  arranged  on  a 
black  ground,  with  a  bonier  of  wonderful  flowers,  which  might  well 
puzzle  the  most  skilful  *  horticulturist;')  but  clean  white  sand  is  the  usual 
covering  for  the  floors.  Imagine  my  surprise,  then,  when,  on  entering  the 
cottage,  I  saw  spread  out  before  me  a  carpet  of  the  gayest  and  most  bril- 
liant colors.  Red,  yellow,  blue,  and  green  met  here  in  hideous  contract. 
I  turned  from  it  in  dismay ;  but  my  good  friend  was  so  elated  with  the 
possession  of  a  '  real  carpet,'  and  so  full  of  its  history,  that  she  hardly 
seemed  to  notice  my  faint  commendation  of  *  How  bright  it  is  I '  but  pro- 
ceeded to  relate  how  she  had  acquired  such  a  trea-^ure.  And,  truly,  it 
was  a  singular  story.  It  seems  that  the  desire  for  a  carpet  h:t<*  always 
lx»en  sim]»le  Mrs.  Lucas's  weak  point.  Once  in  her  youth  slu;  ])asscd  a 
few  days  with  an  aunt  whose  'spare  room'  lx)asted  this  unwonted  luxury, 
and  ever  8in<re  that  time  her  heart  has  been  set  ui)on  a  like  splendor. 
When  her  Imsband  left  her  on  his  first  voyag<.*,  he  aske<l  her  what  he 
should  bring  her  home  from  foreign  parts,  aud  her  ready  answer  was, 

*  A  carpet ! ' 

*And  sure  enough,'  she  said,  *  when  at  last  he  did  come  back,  he 
brought  me  a  CAq»et;  but  it  was  such  a  queer  one,  with  men  and  trees 
and  flowers  all  worked  over  it,  just  like  a  picture !  I  was  disapp<  Mntcd  at 
first,  but  I  found  tliat  tlie  thing  kept  our  feet  warm,  and  the  pictures 
pleased  the  children,  and  so  I  grew  to  like  it  eVn  almost  as  wifll  as  if  it 
had  been  a  real  carpet.'  And  so  this  *  que<*r  pictur<*-Iike  thing'  n.'inained 
undisturbed  on  Mrs.  LucWs  cottage-floor  for  ten  y«*ars,  until  a  few  days 
before  my  visit,  when  the  village  doctor,  who,  Mrs.  Lucas  said,  had 
vou  xii.  15 
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*  always  taken  a  strange  liking  to  the  thing,'  brought  a  gentleman  from 

G to  see  it,  and  thiB  *  kind  gentleman'  offered  her  in  exchange  for 

it  any  carpet  that  she  would  choose  in  the  carpet-store  at  G . 

Happy  Mrs.  Lucas  I  The  end  of  her  ambition  was  attained,  and  soon  the 
many-colored  horror  I  have  described  adorned  her  cottage-floor.  But 
what  had  she  given  in  exchange !  *  Has  the  oentleman  taken  the  old 
carpet  away  yet  I '  1  asked.  ^  Oh  no ;  it  was  roUed  up,  and  put  away  in 
the  shed  until  he  called  for  it'  I  asked  if  I  could  see  it,  and  Mrs.  Lucas 
led  the  way  to  the  shed,  looking  at  me  as  if  she  rather  despised  me  for 
wishing  to  waste  a  moment  on  the  old,  when  I  might  feast  my  eyes  on 
the  glories  of  the  new  carpet  And  there  she  unrolled  before  my  won- 
dering eyes  a  large  piece  of  tapestry,  faithfully  representing  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  Raphael's  cartoons,  the  *  Feed  my  Lambs.'  The  fig- 
ures were  of  the  size  of  life,  and  although  faded  and  worn  ftom  constant 
use  in  the  sailor's  himiUe  cotta^,  the  genius  of  the  mighty  master  shone 
forth  triumphantly  even  iifxaapi  this  £mmed  and  desecrated  represen- 
tation. V  . 

The  majestic  and  tendar  attitude  of  Christ  seemed  to  me  almost  more 
beautiful  and  impressive  here  than  in  the  finest  engravings  I  had  ever 
seen.  The  tapestry  had  been  much  too  lai^  for  the  cott«g8-floor,  and 
a  great  part  of  it  had  been  turned  under,  and  the  colors  on  this  part 
were  very  fresh  and  bright  Especially  brilliant  wks  a  rich  border  of 
fruits  and  flowers  which  surrounded  the  whole  picture.  It^a  «flEect  of 
meeting  with  this  wonderful  work  of  art  in  such,  a  plaoe,  was  very 
strange,  and  I  walked  home  to  the  farm,  musing  upon  tli6  chances  which 
had  brought  it  across  the  water  to  be  buried  in  thd  fittfe  New-England 
fishing-village.  I  have  since  learned  that  its  history  has  never  been 
clearly  traced,  but  it  seems  to  have  travelled  from  England  to  Malta  long 
ago ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  one  of  the  set  of  tapestries  wrought  for 
King  Jamie,  when  that  sage  prince  ordered  the  cartoons  *  to  be  delivered 
to  be  worked  after  by  Mr.  Francis  Cleen,  at  Mortlake,  in  Surrey ! ' 

*  To  what  strange  uses  do  we  come  at  last  I '  Desired  originally  by 
Raphael  for  the  decoration  of  *  earth's  single  Vatican,'  t£is  fruit  of  years  of 
toil  and  patience  and  skill  combined  at  last  rests  on  the  floor  of  good  Mrs. 
Lucas's  cottage,  and  serves  as  a  picture-book  for  her  growing  children ! 
Yet  even  here  I  will  not  believe  that  the  power  of  genius  has  lost  its 
inflyuence.  Children  are  so  easily  impressed  for  good  or  evil,  that  I  feel 
soie  that  the  continual  presence  of  that  divine  figure,  that  fisu^e  breath- 
ing tenderness  and  goodness,  must  have  had  an  elevating  and  ennobling 
eroct  upon  their  young  minds  which  will  be  seen  in  their  future  lives. 

What  a  tale  these  mute  figures  could  unfold  if  we  could  only  bestow 
the  gift  of  language  upon  them  I  what  wonderful  stories  of  past  times 
and  of  strange  countries !  But  their  wanderings  are  not  yet  ended,  for  I 
hear  that  the  gentleman  who  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  tapestry 
intends  sending  it  to  the  Cathedral  in  Montreal,  as  being  the  most  ap- 
propriate place  in  this  country  for  its  final  resting-place,  where,  dear 
reader,  if  you  should  ever  chance  to  see  it,  you  will,  perhaps,  give  a 
thought  to  Mrs.  Ilucas's  cottage  and  the  bright  summer  morning  when 
we  watched  together  the  breeze  come  in  over  the  sea. 
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WINTSB       night's       EPISTLE 


ABBKVSSaO      TO      'OLD       K  M  I  O  K  . 


Wild  is  .the  night  1  for  winter  reigns ; 
The  north-wind  sonnds  its  fiercest  strains : 
Tlie  shaking  doors  and  window-panes 

Make  furious  din  ; 
And  through  the  chinJks  the  powdering  grains 

Come  sifting  in. 

1 11  mend  the  fire  ere  it  deca^ 
PUe  on  the  wood,  and  make  it  blaxe : 
This  is  one,  surelj,  of  the  days 

Of  which  we  Ve  read, 
Or  rather  nights^  when  the  JKend  strays 

On  errands  dread  I 

There  lies  my  dog,  his  brains  a-baking, 
And  fierce  gesticulations  making ; 
In  dreams  Uie  snow-hill  fox  he 's  shaking 

With  mortal  spite ; 
Or  else  he 's  giving  or  is  taking 

<  Fits '  in  a  fight 

Slmige  voices  out-of-doors  I  hear : 
The  wout  of  rage,  the  howl  of  fear ; 
Indeed,  mad  fiends  from  regions  drear 

In  furious  haste 
Have  broken  loose^  on  wild  career 

To  lay  earth  waste. 

Some  seem  an  awful  organ  thrumming ; 
Some  on  the  roofs  and  walls  are  drumming ; 
And  one,  smoke-ehoked  or  sineed  in  coming 

Down  we  hot  flue, 
Is  ofl^  and  sets  the  chimney  humming 

With  angry  v>-h-e-w ! 

1 11  whittle  to  a  pen  this  quill, 

And  though  the  thing  be  fashioned  ill, 

Tet  o*er  this  paper  with  such  skill 

I  '11  haply  scratch  it. 
That  he  who  dates  *  Up  River  '  will, 

He  only,  match  it  I 

I  Ve  sometimes  thought 't  would  be  great  pleasure 
To  have  more  learning,  and  more  leisure, 
And  give  my  muse  fair  chance  to  measure 

Ilersclf  with  others, 
Who,  though  they  deem  suoli  kin  no  treasure, 

Arc  yet  my  brothers. 
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Bntkow  iIuMdd  I  obtun  ■  lirin^ 
And  half  my  time  to  lctl«n  givmgl 
TrantlkUng  from  itfanM  tongneB,  and  thioTing 

What'i  not  w«Il  known, 
And  Mt  admiring  fool*  believing 

It 'a  all  mjownl 

I  might  ai  vdl  jost  launch  a  ihingle 
Upon  the  bmok  whose  wateri  jingle 
Tnrongh  mj  domain,  oa  down  the  dingle, 

The  Flood  to  greet, 
And  draam  the  chip  will  reach  and  mingle 

With  (Meao't  fleet 

lliat  God  irhowi  lamp  iHomea  the  heaven, 
7110  breahi  te  ni  the  vital  leaven, 
I  fill  and  kn«m  to  me  haa  given 

*'  ^froraHuId^; 


J  fill  and  t»«m  to  me  haa  pven 
^v-i'  lint  from  1 

^nttoila  of  cemmen  lifi  £by«  itrive 


'  ILera  'e  poetf^  in  &rnuns.'  Tnie, 
Bnt  I  have  read,  and  lo  hare  jon. 
That  'dittmif  lendi  nnto  the  view 

Enohantment  lair.' 

For  initanoe :  digging  gold  will  Jo 

Till  one  geU  there. 

In  lommer  plnnli^  weeding,  hoeing. 
And  praotiamg  '^iek'i  knack'  at  tnowin^ 
(That  eoienee  whjeh  *ou  boait  of  knowing 

^'  fln  »r>  nil  1 


So  v«i7  well,) 
>  mean  type  showi. 
Of  whu  'a  tailed  b 


Hie  Morohing  avh  &o  mean  tvpe  Bhowing 

^'  -•-■•      'ledW 


Or  aledding  n 


ir  tming  with  the  flail, 
log  Ik  a  eatting  gale^ 
Snch  a*  wonld  iend  a  nfiaot  aail 

In  bare-poha  leaward, 
And  Uowt  yoor  fbrfrnag*!  Inatj  tall 

Straight  oat  to  leeward. 

In  place  of  liUrery  talk 

With  comneBre  in  yonr  daily  wall^ 

It  'a  '  Bhall  you  top,  or  ant  the  stalk 

Of  that 'ere  crop  I' 
Or,  'Said  jeTcnttlel— howllyeehalk 
Toiell,  or  BwopI' 


Doll  ai 'til  Ml 
Tet  we  Ve  inoenUrea  manifold 

To  the  ideal. 
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The  pictures  in  the  book  of  Jxtne  ; 
The  ffloriooB  dawn,  the  babnj  ]ioon<; 
•The  dewy  eve,  the  rislBg  moon ; ' 

Ail  these  are  ours^ 
And  aU  the  recompensing  boon 

Of  birds  and  flowers. 


When  Winter  hnrls  his  storms  apace, 

Oft  piteous  is  the  farmer's  case : 

Nignt  comes  —  Uie  blazing  chimney-place 

Stills  all  complaints ; 
Thaws  out  his  features,  till  his  face 

Shines  like  a  saint's. 


There,  while  his  cheer  reeks  to  the  ceilings 
He  gets  most  comfortably  feeling, 
Thinking  how  bam  and  battened  shieling. 

Secure  and  warm, 
His  poor  dependents  safe  are  shielding 

From  the  wild  storm. 


There  he  may  read,  and  muse,  and  ponder 
Upon  this  life,  this  world  of  wonder ; 
There,  judge-like^  he  may  set  asunder 

Tiie  truth  from  error, 
And  see  in  men  of  '  blood  and  thunder ' 

No  cause  for  terror. 

There  he  may  form  just  estimate 

Of  thcKBe  the  world  calls  good  and  great ; 

8ee/or<im^  circumstance^  and  fate 

Create  renown. 
And  give  a  knave  a  chair  of  state. 

An  ass  a  crown. 

An  old  divine  * — he 's  been  away 

In  '  kingdom  come '  this  many  a  day  — 

Once  said,  '  Say  what  3'ou  have  to  say, 

And  then  have  done.' 
The  turn  of  that  will  1  obey, 

And  carry  one. 

Adieu,  dear  Knick.  I     Peace  make  your  bed ! 
You,  too,  were  country-born  and  bred. 
And  can  appreciate  all  I  've  said. 

And  dare  to  print  it 
Green  be  the  laurel  round  your  head, 

And  glory  tint  it ! 
Januarjf  11, 1653.  <  Peasant  Baro/ 


*  RiT.  Da.  WiTHSRspoo!!,  of  New-Jer«ey,  one  of  *  the  Signers.' 
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Th£t  left  Mother  Yodno's  at  nine  o'clock,  very  comfort&blo  both  of 
tliem,  and  waJkiiig  like  mea  who  had  diacuawtd  many  bottles. 

CoUine  offered  to  sUnd  colfee.  Schaunard  accepted,  on  condition  thai 
he  should  pay  for  the  brandy  to  follow.  \  They  went  to  a  coffee-house 
in  the  Rue  St,  Germain  VAuxerrois,  which  hung  out  the  ugn  of  Momu», 
god  of  Bporta  and  laughter. 

Just  as  thty  enter^  a  very  animated  discnsraon  had  beg^un  between 
two  frequentei-s  of  the  place.  One  of  them  was  a  youug  man,  whose 
fac«  was  combletely  lost  in  a  thicket  of  parti-colored  beard.  By  way  of 
antithesis  to  uie  abundant  crop  of  haiioa  his  chin,  a  premature  baldjiess 
had  stripped  his  forehead  as  bare  as  a  man's  knee  :  a  sprinkle  of  hnirs, 
80  scattered  that  you  might  have  counted  them,  vainlv  strove  to  conceal 
lis  nakedness,  llis  black  coat  was  seedy  at  ihf  (■ll".i\s,  nnil  «lien  he 
lifted  his  arm  too  high,  disclosed  ajierlurcs  at  th.'  ;iiin-].ii-,  n..  iLnibt  for 
purposes  of  rentilBtion.  Bis  tiojners  night  onoe  have  been  block,  but 
his  boots  never  oould  have  been  new :  tliey  looked  as  if  they  had  gone 
several  Idmee  round  the  world  on  the  Wandering  Jew's  feet. 

Schauuard  obsen-ed  tliat  hi^  wnvi  friend  Culline  aad  the  youDg  man 
with  the  big  beard  bowed  to  each  other. 

'Do  you  know  that  gentleman  i'  he  naked  the  philosopher. 

'  I  can't  positively  say  I  do,'  replied  the  latter, '  but  I  meet  him  some- 
times at  the  Natioiiat  Library.     I  believe  he  is  n  literary  man.' 

'  I7a  <lreeses  Like  one,  at  any  rate,'  said  Schaiioard. 

The  other  party  to  the  discussion  was  an  iu<li\idual  of  forty,  or  there- 
about, evidently  destined  to  die  of  an  apoplectic  slroke,  for  his  big  head 
ro»e  straight  out  from  between  his  two  shoulders,  without  any  interral  of 
neck  to  let  it  down.  You  might  read  stupiditj'  on  eveir  line  of  his  re- 
treating forehead  up  to  the  litue  black  oap  that  crowned  it  His  name 
was  Lunb,  and  he  was  a  clerk  to  the  Mayor  of  the  Fourth  Ward,  X  in 
whose  office  he  kept  the  registry  of  deaths. 

'  Mr.  Rodolpha  1*  cried  he  at  the  top  <^  his  cracked  voice,  while  he 
shook  the  young  man  by  a  buttoft  of  a  ooat, '  do  you  want  to  know  what 
I  think )  Wel^  then,  all  these  newspapers  are  good  for  nothing.  Sup- 
pose now !  I  am  a  btJier  of  a  family — aiu'tll  Oood'I  loometothe 
cofiee-house  for  my  game  of  dominoes.     Follow  my  aigument.' 


t  Tb«»i  )■  m  miroi  (Or  anrx  wani  br^^ ' "-"■ •— ■ 

mgu  dlKDignd  In  UiU  wiU^gaTinnd  clijr. 


_..lil*»  n»rt,»n_.___ _,_^ _._ 

ijroi  (Or  ann  wanl  In  Pula,  wUoli  isbt  uisuI  kr  tlw  danibw  af  mi 

ibtX  wrili "   -  - 
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*  Push  along ! '  said  Rodolphe. 

*  Well/  continued  Lamb,  emphasizing  every  sentence  with  a  bang  of 
his  fist  that  made  all  the  glasses  on  the  table  shudder,  'well,  I  take  up 
the  newspapers — good!  What  then?  Why,  one  says  black,  and  the 
other  says  white ;  tweedle-duni,  tweedle-dee !  AVhat  do  I  care  for  that  ? 
I  am  a  family -man,  and  come — and  come ' 

'  For  your  game  of  dominoes,'  suggested  Rodolphe. 

*  Every  nighty'  continued  Lamb.  '  Well,  suppose  now — you  under- 
stand T 

'  First-rate,*  rej^ied  the  other. 

'  I  read  aa  article  against  my  side.  Tliat  makes  me  angry,  and  my 
blood  boils ;  beoause,  you  see,  Mr.  Rodolphe,  ali  these  papers  are  a  pack 
of  lies — yes,  lies !'  shouted  he  in  his  shrillest  note,  *and  the  editors  are 
scribblers  and  robbers.' 

'  Really,  now,  Mr.  Lamb ! ' 

*  Yes,  robbers ! '  pursued  the  clerk.  *  They  have  caiLsed  all  the  harm 
that  ever  happened.  They  made  the  revolution  and  the  national  bank- 
ruptcy.    "Witness  Murat' 

*  Excuse  me,'  said  Rodolphe,  ^Marat  you  moan.' 

'  No,  no ! '  replied  Lamb,  *  Murat ;  I  saw  him  buried  when  I  w^as  a 
bov.' 

*I  assure  you ' 

*And  they  made  a  piece  at  the  Circus  about  him  —  there  now !' 

*  Very  well,  then,'  said  Rodolphe,  *  Murat  bo  it.' 

*  That 's  what  I  've  been  t^jllini;  vou  this  hour ! '  crie<l  Lamb.  *  Murat : 
he  useil  to  work  in  a  cellar — think  I  do  ii't  know  I  Come,  suppose  now  ! 
Were  n't  the  Bourbons  right  to  guillotine  him  for  being  a  traitor  ? ' 

*  Guillotine !  when  ?  Traitor !  how  ? '  erie<l  Rodolphe,  catching,  in  his 
turn,  the  other  by  the  coat-button. 

» WhT,  Marat.^ 

*No,  no,  Mr.  Lamb!  Murat  you  said  just  now.  Let's  understand 
each  other,  for  heaven's  sake.' 

'Certainly;  Marat  I  said.  A  blackguard  he  was,  too!  He  betrayed 
the  Emperor  in  1815.  That's  why  I  say  all  the  papers  are  alike,'  con- 
tinued Lamb,  coming  back  to  the  thread  of  what  he  called  his  explana- 
tion. *  Do  you  know  what  I  should  like,  Mr.  R<xlol})he  ?  Come,  suppose 
now !  1  shoulii  like  a  gcKxl  newspaper,  not  too  big,  and  not  making 
sentences  about  every  thing ' 

*You  are  hard  to  suit,'  said  Rodolphe;  *a  newspaper  without  sen- 
tences ! ' 

*  Yes ;  follow  my  argument.' 

*  1  'm  tr}'ing  to.' 

*A  newspaper  which  should  merely  tell  us  the  King's  health  and  the 
state  of  the  crops.*  What,  after  all,  what's  the  use  of  all  these  leaders, 
that  one  can't  make  head  or  tail  of?  Come,  supp(>s<i  now  !  I'm  at  the 
mayor's  office  —  ain't  I?  I  keep  my  register — g<x)d!  Well,  it's  as  if 
a  person  should  come  to  me  and  say,  *  Mr.  Lamb,  you  register  the  deaths  ? 


*  If  Mr.  Lamb  taaa  not  snccuinbed  to  his  apoplexy  yet,  the  state  or  the  Parisian  press  under 
Um  present  gorsmBMBt  must  be  exactly  to  his  taste. 


./ ' 


z       ■'■• 

m 
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Very  well,  now  write  this,  and  that,  and  the  other.'    And  the  newspapers 
are  just  the  same  thing,'  quoth  he  in  conclusion. 

*  Clearly,'  said  a  by-stander  who  understood  hinu 

And  Mr.  Lamb,  after  receiving  the  congratulations  of  some  frequenters 
of  the  place  who  shared  his  opinion,  went  back  to  his  game  of  dominoes. 

^  I  Ve  put  him  in  his  place,^  said  he,  pointing  to  Rodolphe. 

*•  What  a  jackass  1 '  said  the  latter,  wiio  had  turned  round  m^  Mated 
himself  at  the  same  table  with  Schaunard  and  CoUine. 

*A  nice  head  he  has,  with  his  cab-hood  eye-lids  and  his  billiard-ball 
eyes,'  observed  Schaunard,  pulling  out  a  well-smoked  throat-Bcorcker, 

*  A  very  pretty  pipe,  that  of  yours.  Sir,'  said  Rodolphe. 

'  Oh !  I  have  a  prettier  one  to  go  into  society  with,'  answered  Schau- 
nard carelessly.     *  Hand  us  over  some  tobacco,  Oolline.' 

*  By  Jove !   exclaimed  the  philosopher,  *  I  haven't  any  left.' 

'Allow  me  to  offer  you  some,'  said  Rodolphe,  taking  a  paper  of  tobacco 
from  his  pocket,  and  placing  it  on  the  table. 

To  this  act  of  poUteness  Oolline  felt  himself  bound  to  respond,  by  the 
offer  of  something  to  drink.  Rodolphe  accepted.  The  conversation  took 
a  literary  turn.  Rodolphe,  interrogated  on  his  profession,  (which  his 
dress  had  already  revealed,)  confessed  his  connection  with  the  Muses,  and 
called  for  another  horn.  As  the  waiter  was  going  to  take  away  the  bot- 
tle, Schaunard  begged  him  to  be  good  enough  to  leave  it  He  had  heard 
resounding  in  one  of  OoUme's  pockets  tbe  ^very  notes  of  two  five-franc 
pieces.  Rodolphe  soon  got  up  to  the  pitch  of  his  two  friends,  and  in  his 
turn  disclosed  to  them  his  secrets. 

Doubtless  they  would  have  remained  there  all  night,  if  the  waiters  had 
not  begged  them  to  go  away.  Before  they  had  advanced  ten  steps,  (which 
it  took  them  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  do,)  they  were  surprised  by 
a  tremendous  shower.  Oolline  and  Rodolphe  lived  at  opposite  ends  of 
Paris ;  one  in  the  Isle  St.  Louis,  the  other  at  Montmartre.  Schaunard, 
who  had  completely  forgotten  that  he  had  no  home,  a<%ked  them  to  come 
home  with  him. 

*  I  live  close  by,'  said  he.  *  We  will  pass  tiie  night  in  talking  art  and 
literature.' 

*  You  shall  play,'  said  Oolline,  *  and  Rodolphe  will  recite  his  poems.' 

'  Yes,  indeed,'  said  Schaunard,  *  let 's  be  gay ;  we  have  only  one  life  to 
Kve.' 

When  they  had  arrived  at  the  house,  (which  it  took  Schaunard  some 
time  to  recognize,)  he  sat  down  a  moment  on  the  curb-stone,  waiting  for 
Rodolphe  and  Oolline,  who  had  gone  into  a  wine-merchant's  luckily  still 
open,  to  procure  the  rudiments  of  a  supper.  As  they  were  coming  out, 
he  knocked  several  times  at  the  gate,  having  a  vague  recollection  that 
the  porter  was  apt  to  keep  him  waiting.  At  length  the  gate  opened,  and 
old  Durand,  plunged  in  the  luxury  of  his  first  sleep,  ana  not  remember- 
ing that  Schaunard  was  no  longer  a  lodger  there,  did  not  move  when  he 
heard  the  latter's  name  through  his  little  window. 

Just  as  they  had  all  three  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  stairs — a  very  long 
and  laborious  ascent — Schaunard,  who  went  first,  uttered  a  cry  of  aston- 
ishment on  finding  a  key  in  the  door  of  his  room. 

'What's  the  matter!'  asked  Rodolphe. 
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*  I  do  nt  VBdentand,'  muttered  he.  >  I  find  the  key  which  I  took  away 
tlus  morning  atill  in  my  door.  We  shall  see ;  I  put  it  in  this  pocket. 
By  Jore,  it  *8  there  yet  I '  exclaimed  he,  producing  the  key.    *  It  'a  magic ! ' 

'Fhantaamagoria!'  said  CoUine. 

'Dlusion I'  added  Boddphe. 

*Bat,'  continued  Schauiutfd,  with  a  perceptible  tremor  in  his  yoice, '  do 
yoahettllMtt' 

•Whaif 

•WhatI' 

*My  piano — laying  of  itsdf :  «i,  la^  mt,  re,  do,  la,  m,  boI,  re — scamp 
of  a  nJ  it  will  always  be  fidse.' 

*  Una  can't  be  your  room,*  said  Rodolphe,  adding  in  the  ear  of  Colline, 
on  whom  he  was  leaniw  heavily, '  He  is  tipsy.' 

*  I  believe  vou.    In  ue  first  place,  it  *s  not  a  piano ;  it 's  a  fiute.' 

*  You're  tipay  too^  my  dear  fellow,'  said  the  poet  to  the  philosopher, 
wlio  had  sat  down  on  the  landing;  4t  's  a  fiddle.' 

*  A  fid-diddle !  phew  I  I  say,  Schaunard,'  sputtered  Colline,  pulling 
hia  friend  by  the  legs,  *I  like  that!  Our  friend  pretends  it's  a  fid- 
did ' 

*  Heavens  aiid  earth  I '  cried  Schaunard,  in  the  utmost  terror, '  my  piano 
keepaplayingi    It'smafficI' 

*  Pnantas-ma|^-goria  I^ejacuhited  Colline,  letting  &11  one  of  two  bottles 
which  he  carried  in  his  hand. 

*  Dlonon ! '  acreamed  Rodolphe. 

In  the  midst  of  this  row  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  a  person  ap- 
peared <m  the  threshold,  holding  a  three-branched  candle-sticK,  with  one 
red  wax-candle  in  it 

*What  is  your  pleasure,  gentlemen!'  inquired  he,  bowing  politely  to 
the  three  friends. 

*  Heavens !  what  have  I  done  t  I  am  wrong ;  this  is  not  where  I  live,' 
said  Schaunard. 

'Pkay,  Sir,  excuse  our  friend,'  added  Colline  and  Rodolphe  together ; 
'he  ia  in  the  third  heaven  of  tipplers.' 

Soddenly  a  ray  of  intelligence  flashed  across  the  drunken  confusion  of 
Bciiannard ;  he  had  just  discovered  on  the  door  the  remains  of  a  line 
written  in  chalk : 

^  I  have  come  three  Umeefor  my  New -Yearns,  Phemt.' 

'Yes,  yes,  I  am  at  home  P  he  cried.  *•  Look  at  the  visiting-card  that 
Fhflmy  left  on  me  last  New- Year.    This  is  my  door,  and  no  mistake.' 

'Good  heavens  I'  said  Rodolphe,  *I  am  really  confounded.' 

*X  •nnre  you.  Sir,'  added  Odline,  *  I  am  helping  my  friend  to  be  con- 
tended as  hard  as  I  can.' 

Tlie  Toong  man  could  not  help  laughing.  *  K  you  will  step  in  a 
nrnmtf,  he  replied,  'no  doubt  your  friend  wUl  acknowledge  his  error  as 
soon  as  be  has  seen  the  premises.' 

'Willingly.'  And  the  poet  and  philosopher,  each  taking  Schaunard 
by  one  arm,  conducted  him  into  the  room)  or  rather  palace  of  Marcel ; 
m  such  the  reader  has  doubtless  recognized  him  to  be. 

Schaunard  rolled  his  eyes  vaguely  around,  muttering, '  It  is  surprising 
how  nay  lodging  is  beautified.' 
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'  Well,  are  you  convinced  now  \ '  demanded  Colline.  But  Schounard, 
having  found  the  piano,  walked  up  to  it  and  touched  the  keys. 

*  Listen  to  this,  all  of  you ! '  he  exQlaimed^  rattling  over  the  notes. 
*  Very  good ;  the  animal  knows  its  master.  iS^t,  /a,  sol^fa^  mt,  re — scamp 
of  a  re  I  always  &lse.    I  told  you  it  was  my  instrument.' 

*  He  insists  f '  said.Colline  to  Rodolphe. 

^  He  insists  1'  repeated  Rodolphe  to  Marcel. 

^And  that ! '  continued  Schaunard,  pointing  to  the  spanded  petticoat, 
^that's  not  my  decoration,  I  suppose?'  And  he  looked  Maroel  fiercely 
in  the  face.  ^  And  this,'  he  went  on,  detaching  from  the  wall  the  sheriff ^s 
notice  already  mentioned,  and  beginning  to  read :  ^Coruequently,  Mr, 
Schaunard  ia  bound  to  evacuate  the  premises,  and  restore  them  in  good 
and  tenantable  repair,  on  the  eighth  dayi  of  April  in  the  year  aforesaid^ 
before  noon.  Witness  the  present  instrument,  of  which  the  expenses  are 
Jive  francs,^  '  Ah,  am  not  I  Schaunard,  to  whom  they  have  given  sheriff's 
notice ;  the  honors  of  the  stamp ;  expenses  five  francs  I  And  there,'  he 
continued,  recognizing  his  slippers  on  Marcel's  feet, '  are  those  not  my 
slippers — the  gift  of  a  beloved  hand  ?  It  is  your  turn,  or,  to  explain 
your  presence  among  my  penates.' 

^  Gentlemen,'  said  Marcel,  addressing  himself  to  the  other  two, '  your 
friend  is  at  home,  I  confess.' 

*  Ah ! '  cried  Schaunard,  *  that 's  lucky.' 

*  But,'  continued  Marcel,  ^  I  am  at  home  too.' 

*  Nevertheless,  Sir,'  said  Rodolphe,  *if  our  friend  reoognizes ' 

*  Yes,'  repeated  Colline,  *if  our  friend  rec *' 

*  And  if  you  on  your  part  recollect  how  it  is * 

*  Yes,  how  it  is,'  echoed  Colline. 

'  Pray,  sit  down,  gentlemen,'  said  Marcel, '  and  I  will  explain  the  mys- 
tery to  you.' 

*  Suppose  we  moisten  the  explanation,'  suggested  CoUine. 

*  By  taking  a  bite,'  added  Rodolphe. 

The  four  young  men  sat  down,  and  attacked  a  piece  of  cold  veal. 
Marcel  then  explained  what  had  passed  between  him  .and  the  landlord 
that  morning,  when  he  came  to  move  in. 

^  Then,'  said  Rodolphe, '  the  gentleman  is  perfectly  right ;  he  is  at  home 
here.' 

*  You  are  all  at  home,'  said  Marcel  politely. 

But  it  was  very  hard  work  to  make  Schaunard  understand  what  had 
happened.  A  ludicrous  incident  helped  to  complicate  the  situation. 
Schaunard,  in  goinff  to  look  for  something  in  a  draw,  found  there  the 
change  of  Marcel's  five-hundred-franc  bill. 

*  I  was  sure,'  he  exclaimed,  *  that  my  friend  Luck  would  not  ItilHke 
me.  I  recollect,  now,  I  went  out  to  look  for  him  this  momiDg.  We 
must  have  crossed  each  other  on  the  way.  How  lucky  I  left  my  draw 
open  ! ' 

*  Sweet  illusion  1'  sighed  Rodolphe,  as  he  saw  Schaunard  arranging  the 
specie  in  equal  piles. 

'  Dream — false  dream :  such  is  our  life !'  added  the  philosopher. 

Marcel  laughed. 

An  hour  after  they  were  all  four  fast  asleep. 
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At  noon  dbey  awolu,  and  seemed  astonished  at  finding  themselves 
together.  Sduwnaid,  Cdline,  and  Bodolphe  appeared  not  to  know  one 
aaotber,  and  said  *  Sir'  to  <hi6  another.  Maioel  was  obliged  to  remind 
than  tliat  lliej  had  o(Hne  there  together  the  night  before.  Just  then  old 
Dorand  entered. 

'  Sir,'  said  he  to  Maicel, '  to-day  is  the  ninth  of  April ;  there  is  mud 
in  the  street,  and  His  Majerty  Louis  Philippe  continues  to  be  Eong  of 
Aanee  and  Navarre.  HuUoI'  cried  the  porter,  beholding  his  former 
lodfler,  *  Mr.  Schaunard,  how  did  you  come  here  f ' 

*jBy  teiq;nqph,'  replied  Schaunard. 

*  Well,  you  erf  a  joker,'  said  the  porter. 

*  Duiand,'  interposed  Marcel,  *  I  do  not  choose  the  servants  to  take 
part  in  oar  oonyersaticm ;  so  to  the  eating-house,  and  order  breakfast  for 
mr.  Here  is  the  bill  at  five,'  handing  him  a  slip  dT  paper.  '  Run 
akng !  Gentlemen,'  continued  Marcel  to  the  three  young  men, '  you 
oArad  me  aopper  last  night ;  allow  me  to  offer  ^ou  break&st  this  morn- 
ing; noi  aft  fly  rooms,  but  atoiir«^'  he  added,  giving  his  hand  to  Schau- 
nvd* 

After  breakfittt  Bodolphe  claimed  the  floor. 

^GentfaDten,'  said  he, '  aUow  me  to  leave  you.' 

'  No,'  said  the  sentimental  Schaunard, '  let  us  never  leave  each  other.' 

*  Indeed,  we  are  very  comfortable  here,'  put  in  CoUine. 

*To  leave  you  a  moment,'  Rodolphe  proceeded.  ^To-morrow  the 
*8emf  of  Irii*  ^^>ear8,  a  journal  of  fashion,  of  which  I  am  head  writer. 
I  mnst  go  to  conect  my  proo&    In  an  hour  I  will  be  back.' 

*Ah,'  said  CoUine, '  that  reminds  me  that  I  have  to  give  a  lesson  to 
an  Indian  jnince,  who  has  came  to  Paris  to  learn  Arabic? 

*  Go  to-morrow,'  said  MarceL 

'To-day  ia  pay-dv^,'  replied  the  philosopher.  'And  moreover,  I  con- 
tmf  this  fine  day  will  be  lost  to  me  if  I  do  not  take  a  turn  in  the  book- 
maiket' 

'But  jon  will  return  after  you  turn T  asked  Schaunard. 

*  Swift  aa  an  arrow  launched  by  band  unerring,'  replied  the  philosopher, 
wlio  kfed  eooentrio  similes. 

And  he  walked  off  with  Rodolphe. 

*  Suppose,'  said  Schaunard,  *  instead  of  pampering  myself  on  the  pil- 
kv  or  idleness,  I  were  to  look  about  for  some  money  to  appease  the 
npadtj  of  Mr.  Beniard  f ' 

'Ton  still  intend  to  quit,  then  f '  said  Marcel  anxiously. 

Jove,  I  must  1  nter  the  notice  to  quit,  expenses  five  francs.' 
if  yon  move,  you  cany  away  your  furniture  9 ' 
think  sa    I  shan't  leave  a  hair,  as  Bernard  says.' 
*  'That  win  be  inconvenient  for  me,  who  hired  your  room  furnished.' 

'That's  a  fiict^'  said  Schaunard ;  adding,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  *•  but  I 
ha;ve  no  good  reason  finr  supposing  I  shidl  find  the  seventy-five  francs 
t»day,  or  Uhdorow,  or  the  day  sJter.' 
^Stopl  I've  an  idea,' said  Marcel. 
*Bringitcut' 

'Urn  ia  our  ritoation :  legally  the  lodging  is  mine,  for  I  have  paid  a 
moBdi  in  advnoe.' 
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'The  lodging,  yes;  but  the  furiiitare — when  I  pay,  I  take  that  away 
legally ;  I  would  illegally  if  I  could.' 

'  So,  then,  you  have  furniture  and  no  lodging,  and  I  a  lodging  and  no 
furniture.' 

*  Exactly.' 

*  Now,  I  li&e  this  lodging.' 

*  And  I  never  Mked  it  better  than  I  do  now.' 

*  Well,  we  can  arrange  the  business.  Stay  with  xne.  I  provide  the 
room,  and  you  the  furniture.' 

*And  the  rent?' 

'  Since  I  have  money  now,  I  will  pay  the  &st ;  after  that  it  will  be 
your  turn.     Consider.' 

*I  never  consider — especisUy  about  aoceptinff  a  profAdfciaii  which 
pleases  me.    I  accept  gladly.  '  JPainting  and  Music  are  sistenk'  ^' 

*  Sisters-in-law,  at  least'       ^  "%^ 

At  this  moment  Coltine  and  Rodolphe  entered,  havi^glpt  on  thd 
road.    Marcel  and  Scha^u^^  informed  them  of  their  partnership. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  Bodolphe,  shaking  his  pockets, '  1  stand  dinner  for 
the  company.' 

'  Just  what  I  was  going  to  have  the  honor  to  propose,'  sidd  Colline, 
pulling  out  of  his  pocket  a  piece  of  gold,  which  he  put  isto  his  eye. 
*  My  prince  gave  me  that  to  buy  a  grammar,  which  cost  me  six  sous, 
ready  money.' 

'And  I,'  said  Rodolphe,  'made  the  treasurer  of  the  ^ Scarf  of  IrW* 
advance  me  thirty  francs,  on  the  plea  that  I  had  to  be  vaccinated.  So  I 
maintain  my  offer.' 

'SodoL' 

*  Well,  then,  we  must  toss  up  for  who  shall  pay.' 

'  No,'  cried  Schaunard,  '  I  know  something  better ;  a  much  better 
means  of  solving  the  difficulty.' 

'What  is  it?' 

'  Rodolphe  shall  pay  for  the  dinner,  and  Colline  five  us  a  supper.' 

'  That 's  what  I  call  a  judgment  of  Solomon  1'  said  the  philosopher. 

The  dinner  took  place  at  a  provincial  eating-house  in  the  Rue  Dau- 
phine,  famous  for  its  literary  waiters.  Having  to  keep  a  comer  for  sup- 
per, they  ate  and  drank  moderately.  The  acquaintance  which  had  been 
founded  the  night  before  became  more  intimate ;  each  of  the  young  men 
hung  out  the  standard  of  his  party  in  art ;  all  four  were  conscious  of 
equal  courage  and  similar  hopes.  At  the  end  of  the  meal,  which  termi- 
nated wiith  a  sort  of  gravity,  Rodolphe  rose  to  propose  a  toast  to  the 
future ;  and  Colline  replied,  in  a  discourse  taken  from  none  of  his  old 
authors,  and  containing  no  flowers  of  rhetoric,  but  simply  speaking  the 
plain  language  of  that  frankness  which  makes  you  understand  so  well 
what  it  expresses  so  badly. 

Afiter  dinner  they  went  to  take  coffee  at  the  Mbmus,  where  they  had 
already  passed  the  evening  preceding.  From  that  day  the  establish- 
ment became  inhabitable  for  its  former  frequenters. 

After  coffee  and  liquor  the  society,  now  definitely  founded,  returned 
to  Marcel's  lodging,  which  took  the  name  of  the  Schaunard  ElysiCy  or 
Palace.    While  Colline  was  ordering  th^  promised  supper,  the  others 
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nocaied  cnudcera,  rocket^  and  various  other  fire-works,  and  before  sitting 
down  to  table,  thej  let  <^  from  the  windows  a  superb  p3rrotechnic  exhi- 
bition, whidi  torned  the  whole  house  upside  down ;  during  which  the 
fnir  frienda  sang  at  the  top  of  their  voices : 

*All  kaU/  M  haUn  MhaUthe  happy  day! IP 

Next  morning  thev  Iband  themselves  together  again ;  this  time  with- 
out appearing  astonished.  Before  going  about  their  respective  affairs, 
they  break&sted  frugally  at  the  Mwnus^  and  then  parted,  to  assemble 
there  again  in  the  evening — which  they  did  every  day  for  a  long  time. 
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Tvi  Sejlkiaaa,  McorUog  to  HnoDoruf,  ued  the  rirall  of  an  oaeniy  ilaln  in  battle  fbr  a 
irliAliff-ca^  U  was  fint  lined  wtth  goU,  and  wr^ped  about  with  bull'a  hide,  which  waa  alao 
giiad.    Tha  gnhiat,  ao  prepand,  waa  iiaed  by  tham  In  ordinary,  and  at  their  banqueu. 


Comb  preaa  my  bnming  lipa^  my  foe  — 
Ha  f  how  thy  IdaaM  throuffli  me  dart  1 

Brave  cap  I  I  feel  thy  red  lire  glow, 
And  leap  to  flame  within  my  heart 

Kiaa  me  again!    The  hand  was  strong; 

Jd  And  armed  with  might,  that  wrought  me  ill ; 
vVengeaBee  watch^  above  my  IT^Dep 
That  mi|^t  is  crushed,  the  hand  is  chilL 

Hnrrah! 

ft. 

Give  me  the  roses.    I  would  whelm 

In  framnt  buds  his  shrivelled  brow : 
How  lighter  than  the  brazen  helm 

My  garlimd  binds  his  temples  now  t 
Tlirough  Persian  steel,  with  wound  for  wound, 

At  last  I  reached  him  on  the  plain ; 
That  night  Uie  himgry  prowlers  found 

A  headless  tnmk  among  the  slain. 

Hurrah  I 

n>. 

Fill  me  the  wine.    I  drink  to  her 

Who  ideeps  beneath  dark  Hello's  wave : 
Why  broke  my  faithless  scimeter 

When  she  became  the  Persian's  slave ) 
Revenge  I  revenge  I    Ah  me  t  no  more 

My  spear  his  quivering  heart  shall  know  ; 
But  on  the  iisr  and  soimdless  shore 

My  arm  again  shall  reach  my  foe ! 

Hurrah  I 


^ 
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TO     TUB     NJIPOLXOR     OF     THX     I  N  T  ^  L  ID 

Lai  the  peil  of  diitant  thunder  , 

Boaoiiiig  thronKh  the  lollen  msbt ; 
Lifce  the  elrthqukke's  rambling  ihudder. 

Paling  dtiei  with  affright. 
Sv«lU  uia  roar  of  rcvoIntioD 

Far  o'er  paUo«d  hills  and  plains 
,        From  the  heart  of  tnunpled  millioni 

Bliodlj  bunting  from  their  ohaini. 

0  for  one  of  lordly  pr«sene^ 
One  of  senina  all  aublime, 

Od  vhoae  DroT  in  light  were  vritten, 
WoKTBT  or  taa  Tau  imd  Toa  I 

Glorioualj  to  aolve  the  problem, 
■"■  h  the         '    •  " 


-Mr 


With  the  aword  of  ChasLuiaqh^ 
'  What  ahall  be  the  fate  of  Enrape, 
Cowack  or  Bepublieanl' 

HarkI  methinb  the  stifled  murmur 

Of  BTeoging  wrath  and  (hame, 
Growing  to  mrticulate  utteranoe, 

Syllables  at  la«t  a  name; 
One  whilom  that  thrilled  the  tyrants 

With  a  more  than  mortal  dread; 
One  ValbalU's  proudest  wBleomed, ' 

Mightieet  of  the  r^al  dead  t 

Victor  ia  a  hundred  batd«i,< 

In  OS  many  hostile  Isnd% 
Twiiithe  Hodcwa's  trouti  bwrors      y 

ii§.  Sjeue's  burning  saadi ;  ;^>« 

Fnan  Uiy  lionnered  msusoleaiD,  "  ■- 

Towenog  o'er  the  mournful  Seine, 
WabeQed  by  the  about  of  nationa, 

Burst  upon  the  scene  again  I 

Not  in  pomp  of  royal  paiplt^ 

Sceptre,  crown,  and  oriflamnu^ 
3Qch  aa  ent  thy  triumph  blazoned 

In  resplendent  Natre-Dame ; 
But  as  when  Ftsnee  Grst  recuved  thec^ 

Lord  of  hambled  Auitiia, 
Nobler  in  th^  plvn  gray  sags, 

And  tUy  single  chapeau-bras.      ,ib^ 

Wliea  around  tliy  surf-beat  dnngson 

Wildly  raved,  the  midnight  blaa^ 

Tetc  i>'«aMaE*  sublimsd  the  tnntnlt 


ir  spirit  pused  1 
How  sublimer  were  the  echo 

or  thy  dying  words  to-day. 
Could  the  voice  of  mu>l«riDg  milliolis 

Hail  tbee  Freedom's  Tdte  d'armiet 


*  Tbs  IBR  words  dT  Nitols 


w* 


> 
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Wake,  0  wake,  then,  sworded  sleeper, 

From  Uiy  bivouac  of  death  I 
Thou  whoee  nostril's  living  ether 

Was  the  cannon  s  fiery  breath  : 
Lo  I  against  the  hosts  of  tyrants 

Freedom's  host  its  phalanx  knits ; 
Wake,  and  o'er  the  i>eople's  battle 

Bring  the  sun  of  Austerlitz  I 

Never  yet  in  all  their  perils^ 

All  their  agonies,  till  now. 
Have  they  needed  such  a  Meivtor, 

Such  a  present  Mars  as  thou, 
'Gainst  their  banded  foes  to  lead  them, 

With  thy  old  prophetic  trust, 
Till  the  last  of  throned  oppressors. 

Crushed  and  crownloss,  bite  the  dust 

Then,  resumed  thy  martial  cerements, 
Sleep  the  dreamless  sleep  again. 

In  thy  bannered  mausoleum. 
Towering  o'er  the  joyous  Seine ; 

Uailed  with  grateful  Requikscat, 
Breathed  ^om  every  peopled  dime, 

'  Tqis  timb  fafthful  to  ms  mission, 

WOBTQT  OF  HIS  TaAK  SUBLIME  I  ' 


w.  p.  p. 


EXTRACTS    PROM    A   TRAVELLER'S    NOTE-BOOK. 
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The  noble  steam-ship  Hermann  lay  in  the  Southampton  docks  in  May, 
1848,  undergoing  some  slight  repairs.  It  was  her  first  introduction  to 
English  waters,  and  many  a  subject  of  Queen  Victoria  passed  through 
the  elegant  cabin,  and  admired  tlie  finish  and  arrangements  o(  the  state- 
rooms, and  expressed  a  desire  to  make  a  part  of  the  large  number  of 
passengers  who  were  daily  gathering  in  preparatory  to  their  return  home, 
I  was  summoned  down  from  London  by  the  American  Consul,  and  yet 
on  my  arrival  found  that  some  days  must  pass  before  the  vessel  would 
be  in  a  proper  condition  to  leave.  Away  down  in  her  vast  hold  the  sons 
of  Vulcan  were  irielding  tlieir  hammers,  and  every  blow  they  struck 
rendered  more  secure  our  homeward  voyage.  More  than  a  liundred 
passengers  were  gathered,  and  it  was  evident  that  we  must  find  amuse- 
ment and  employment  for  a  few  days.  That  true-hearte<l  and  gallant  old 
Bjuh>r,  Captain  Crabtree,  was  every  where  present,  with  a  pleasant  smile 
and  words  of  cheer  for  all.  We  looked  around  to  see  what  objects  of 
interest  were  in  the  neighborhood.  We  explored  the  old  town  of  South- 
ampton ;  tried  to  call  up  visions  of  its  condition  and  appearance  in  early 
days,  in  a^  long  gone  by,  when  Canute  sat  on  the  shore  and  bade  the 
sea  retire,  but  reU^l-like  it  paid  no  regard  to  the  commands  of  majesty.* 
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A  mile  or  two  below,  and  looking  out  on  the  waters,  were  the  fine  ruins 
of  Netlev  Abbey,  and  thither  one  pleasant  day  I  found  my  steps  turning 
in  company  with  a  fellow-passenger.  I  had  never  met  him  before,  but 
he  was  the  friend  of  my  friend.  For  many  years  he  had  been  a  sojourner 
and  traveller  in  the  far  East.  He  had  wandered  around  the  base  of 
Mount  Ararat,  and  had  penetrated  the  fastnesses  in  the  wild  mountains 
of  Koordistat.  He  had  been  present  at  the  disentombing  of  ancient 
Nineveh  ;  and  he  had  closed  the  eyes  of  the  lamented  missionary,  Dr. 
Grant,  and  had  buried  him  near  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  under  the 
walls  of  the  old  city  of  Mosid.  We  sat  down  in  tibe  shade  of  these 
ruins,  near  the  spot  where  the  monks  of  old  had  sat  on  their  stone-seats 
and  conmiuned  on  things  present  and  to  come.  Large  trees  had  grown 
up,  and  now  threw  their  branches  over  the  place  once  the  abode  of  men, 
and  which  form  now  the  only  covering  of  the  *  long-drawn  aisle.'  The 
vaulted  and  fretted  roof  is  ^ne.  The  pealing  anthem  is  no  longer  heard, 
and  for  centuries  the  hoary  nand  of  Time  has  been  turning  into  dust  and 
ashes  this  once  proud  home  of  men  who  professed  the  religion  of  Christ. 
The  rooks  were  cawing  above  us,  and  chattering  as  if  their  own  exclusive 
domain  was  intruded  upon.  We  gathered  some  simple  "wild  flowers,  and 
my  new  friend  pressed  them,  and  on  our  Voyage  gave  them  to  me  as  a 
memento  of  our  visit  to  the  ruins  of  that  old  Abbey.  I  have  them  now, 
and  they  are  a  memorial  of  the  giver  also,  and  the  only  one ;  and  he,  too, 
now  sleeps  far  away  from  home  and  kindred,  in  an  unrecorded  grave  in 
Central  Asia. 

But  as  we  sat  beneath  those  ruins,  our  conversation  was  of  that  won- 
derful land  where  he  had  dwelt;  of  those  sacred  places  which  were 
the  cradle  of  our  race,  where  Abraham  lived,  where  the  ark  rested,  and 
where  the  Son  of  God  died  for  man.  The  curious  developments  mak- 
ing at  that  time  by  Mr.  Layard  formed  another  fruitful  subject :  how  the 
truth  of  Scripture  was  sustained ;  how  upon  the  long-buried  tablets 
there  arose  to  view  the  names  of  Babylonish  rulers,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, of  those  whose  very  existence  was  only  known  by  their  mention 
in  the  Old  Testament  From  beneath  those  Abbey  ruins  we  looked 
across  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  then  thoughts  of  Richmond  and 
of  the  *  Dairyman's  Daughter '  seemed  to  link  me  place  where  we  were 
with  those  lands,  and  scenes,  and  events,  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
sacred  narrative.  The  same  principles  of  our  holy  religion  governed 
the  monarch  of  Israel  and  the  Dairyman's  daughter.  Thus  we  mused, 
and  called  up  the  names  and  memories  of  the  great  and  good,  and 
dropped  a  tear  at  the  remembrance  of  him  who  was  our  common  friend, 
and  whose  face  we  were  to  see  no  more  upon  the  earth. 

Returning  after  a  day  thus  spent,  and  with  the  feelings  which  had  been 
kindled  by  this  visit  to  Netley  Abbey,  I  commended  it  to  the  attention  of 
a  young-lady  passenger,  then  on  her  return  to  Baltimore  from  a  sprinter's 
sojourn  in  Rome.  §he  had  talent,  and  her  mind  was  well  stored  and 
cultivated  by  study  and  observation.  But  the  proposition, did  not  seem 
to  be  favorably  received.  She  replied,  that  after  seeing  the  ruins  of  Italy 
she  had  no  curiosity  to  see  ruins  of  so  recent  an  origin  as  those  of  Net- 
ley  Abbey.  I  said  my  friend  who  was  with  me  was  deeply  interested, 
and,  ^  Allow  me  to  introduce  him,  for  he  has  just  come  from  ancient  Nine- 
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veh,  and  has  been  examining  the  ruins  of  a  city  which  was  lost  to  the 
world  before  the  foundations  of  the  city  of  Rome  were  laid.'  *  I  give  up,' 
was  her  ready  reply.  She,  too,  has  since  been  gathered  to  her  final  rest- 
ing-place, leaving  a  mourning  husband,  then  a  lover,  and  who  was  also 
one  of  our  fellow-passengers. 

Another  visit  a  day  or  two  after  was  to  the  old  city  of  Winchester. 
I  say  oidy  because  no  one  can  now  tell  when  its  foundations  were  laid, 
but  l^ndary  lore  carries  back  the  period  to  near  a  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  before  Romulus  began  to  build  the  *  walls  of  lofty 
Rome.'  Here  in  Winchester  in  early  times  the  kings  of  ancient  Britain 
niled.  The  Saxon  monarchs  here  dwelt,  and  the  wassail-bowl  went 
round.  Here  is  the  birth  and  burial-place  of  St.  Swithin.  The  ashes  of 
the  great  Alfred  have  rested  here  for  near  a  thousand  years  since  liis 
death.  The  Norman  conqueror  here  held  his  court  From  here  went  out 
the  order  for  the  '  curfew  bell.'  Here  was  made  up  *  The  Roll  of  Winr 
chesteTy  called  by  the  people,  from  their  aversion  to  the  measure,  the 
^Doomsday  Boole?  Here  were  framed  and  enacted  many  of  the  ancient 
statutes  which  have  been  lost  in  the  flood  of  time  only  to  reappear  in 
the  principles  of  the  *  English  Common  Law?  No  one  can  wander  round 
and  look  at  the  old  cathedral,  and  at  the  tombs  of  so  many  whose  names 
are  familiar  in  English  history,  at  the  monuments  and  relics  of  other 
times,  without  emotion.  Shorn  of  her  power,  deprived  of  her  regal  dig- 
nity, with  a  population  now  reaching  only  about  ten  thousand,  tfis  once 
royal  city  is  chiefly  interesting  in  her  associations  with  the  past  To  me 
the  object  of  greatest  interest  was  the  Hospital  of  St  Cross.  This  char- 
ity was  founded  more  than  seven  hundred  years  ago ;  and  it  is  said  that 
there  is  no  other  institution  in  England  which  in  that  long  lapse  of  time 
has  so  little  changed  from  its  original  constitution  and  appearance.  It 
is  situated  outside  the  present  city,  a  distance  of  half  or  three-quarters 
<^  a  mile. 

Strolling  along  by  the  side  of  the  hawthorn  hedges,  and  listening  to 
the  notes  of  the  cuckoo,  and  musing  over  the  scenes  of  the  past,  I  fuuml 
myself  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  entering  under  tlie  old  arch 
and  standing  in  the  presence  of  the  jolly  porter  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Cross.  I  knew  that  he  was  allowed  a  certain  number  of  loaves  of  bread 
and  gallons  of  beer  for  the  refreshment  of  poor  travellers  and  wayfaring 
men.  My  companion,  a  good  old-fashioned  merchant  of  our  good  city 
of  New- York,  full  of  good  feelings  and  kindly  sympathies,  but  who,  I 
fiwicy,  is  more  attracted  by  the  present  than  the  past,  was  a  little  sur- 
prised as  he  saw  me  remove  my  hat  and  address  this  guardian  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Hospital :  *  Two  travellers,'  said  I,  *  weary  and  woni  from 
a  fiir-off  land,  passing  by  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cro«*,  have  called  to  ask 
for  charity.  Give  them  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  horn  of  beer,  for  conscience' 
sake.'  Tlie  porter  listened  attentively,  then  opened  the  side-<l(X)r  jind  bade 
us  walk  in.  He  was  evidently  unused  to  such  set  and  formal  applications 
for  charity,  and  a  smile  played  around  the  comers  of  his  mouth  as  ho 
placed  two  wooden  stools  for  us  to  sit  down  uj>on,  and  then  cut  and 
handed  us  a  piece  of  bread,  and  placed  in  each  of  our  hands  a  horn  cup 
fille<i  with  foaming  beer.  It  was  acceptable  after  our  walk ;  and  wo  ate 
the  bread  and  drank  the  beer,  and  gave  thanks,  remembering  kindly  old 
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Henry  de  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  brother  of  King  Stephen, 
*nd  who,  in  1136,  founded  the  Hospital  of  St  Cross.  Like  many  other 
cliarities,  its  purposes  have,  by  the  rapacity  of  the  Mastets,  been  perverted. 
While  we  were  there,  the  carriage  of  the  present  Master,  no  leea  a  per- 
sonage than  Lord  Guilford,  drove  up.  The  four  fine  gray  horsee,  and  thi? 
livened  K«rvanC8,  indicated  that  the  present  Master  of  this  Hospital  was 
not  such  a  one  as  was  intended  by  the  old  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Bui 
though  a  large  portion  of  the  income  is  diverted  and  turned,  it  is  said, 
into  the  pockets  of  the  lordly  Master,  ihe  place  is  one  of  ereat  interest. 
The  old  pensioners  are  there ;  the  ancient  hall,  with  its  raised  place  for 
fire  in  the  centre,  with  an  opening  under  the  edge  of  the  roof  for  fhe 
smoke  to  pass  out ;  the  chapel,  tiie  dormitorieH,  all  tell  of  past  ages.  But 
enough  of  this.  We  returned  to  Southampton  delighted  wi3i  our  ex- 
cursion, and  the  next  day  were  out  on  the  broad  Atlantic,  with  the  prow 
of  our  noble  steamer  turned  toward  the  setting  sun. 


Sdhsii^s  glow  lit  up  tlie  nuimtaiiu,  pnrpGng  o'er  their  orcats  of  snow, 
Fsiotlf  beard,  their  torrent-foontaina  murmured  in  the  gorge  belov ; 


Fram  Arth'e  vale,  with  feet  naweary,  we  had  trod  the  length'ning  way 
Where  the  Rowberg's  rains  dreary  atill  their  tale  of  kutot  say ; 
From  the  cliff- tope  high  and  hoary,  widdnnfolda  the  page  of  Toe  — 
Lovertz,  Bothen,  Goldau'i  story  I  desolatian'a  stemeet  uow. 

Past  each  etation-ehapel  *  wending,  iood  we  marked  the  fsdiiiE-glow 
Gild  the  abrine  where  pilgrimi,  tMnding,  praiae  'Our  Lady  of  the  SDOw;'f 
All  things  wore  aueh  peaceful  Meming.  every  care  ita  influence  stole, 
Lilce  the  blisa  we  know  iu  dreaoiiiig  we  have  reaohed  aotne  long-aongfat  goal 

Deeper  fell  the  twilight-shadow,  still  the  distant  peaks  were  bright^ 
While,  far  down,  exm  T«rdaat  meadow  elept  beneath  th«  wing  of  night; 
Ranx  dea  Vachea  came  wildly  trilUng  througli  the  atitly  npper  air, 
Every  breath  with  moilo  filling  echoed  softly  here  and  there  1 

From  the  Calm,  when  vestal  Momiog  oped  her  gray  aod  timid  ey& 

Till  tl„.  f„ll  nnil  fnir  ailcmlny  ,.f  bmnJ  oiirll,  mjd  t.oiin,ll,«  sky, 

Sliifi!  we  gnied  I  vaJea  stiil  bpni(f1iteil,  rose-tLngpil  [^tnka,  lokeii,  ice-fielde  wide, 

Grandear  and  soft  bcaaty,  pliglited,  aate  i'mbrsclij|f  aide  hy  side  I 

Korthward  ^leanu  :^eri'8  water,  which  Mon^ton'a 


■f'ss 
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Sempach'g  late  aoij  Reiua'  svlft  river,  witL  thy  mirror,  bright  Lucerne, 
KiuuLAchtt  hoDie  of  Tiu.'8  awn  quiver,  meet  tne  tja  that  westward  turn ; 
Jura'i  outLine,  long  and  swelling,  old  Pilatiu'  lofly  head, 
Bj  its  cloud;  bonnet  telling  akie*  aerene  and  (eDii>eeti  fled  I  * 

Soathward,  in  their  virgin  irhilenese,  rise  the  noble  Alpa  of  Berne  ; 
linterwaldcn'a  glacier-brigblnesa ;  Uri,  deaolate  and  stem  : 
Mythea  eummita,  proudlj  jieeriDg,  look  o'er  Schwj-ti,  tb rice-hallowed  apot  — 
Freedom'a  altar  flrat  uprcaring,  fVeedou'a  wutvbword,  ne'er  forgot  I 


'Wondrooa  picture,  ehoiceat  limning,  sweet«>t  tones  and  aoands  of  fear ; 
Unnt^r'a  hallo,  peasant'*  hyuiniag,  rifting  ice  that  eraahcth  near ; 
Idwine'i  f  deep  and  awful  tbuodcr,  heralded  by  clouds  of  anov ; 
Smooth  green  turf  that  emileth  under  ehinunering  mift-faH'a  noiseless  flow. 

Strange  conuniuglbg  1  frost  and  Rowers,  glociei^hssini,  Talleys  bir ; 
SUubbaeb'a  wnring  veil  of  showers,  Leman's  waves  of  beauty  rore. 
Blending  with  the  Rhone's  'blue  rusliing;'  sombre  AST's  impetaous  tide; 
Chamouni  at  morning  blushing  'neath  her  'Monarch's'  glance  of  pride! 

Ihos  I  mused  while  domiTard  goin^  toward  tlio  lone  and  sliaded  dell ; 
Soft  the  Jane  day's  breatli  was  blowiiig  round  thy  eliapel,  Wiluau  Till  ! 
TVuly  Gmua's  tragic  stor;  ill  befitted  spot  so  fair: 
lliongh  no  more  the  torf  is  gory,  seems  a  stain  attU  resting  there. 

^om  thy  lovely  festal  nloces,  Nature  I  keep  the  vengeful  band, 
ITasting  Battle  s  dreadful  traces,  Sluughter's  mercenary  bond ; 
Let  no  preeions  pulses  falter  in  the  death-throes  of  mad  strife, 
Whtfe  calm  Penee  hatli  kept  her  altar  from  thy  noroing  hour  of  life! 

From  the  beach  at  Kiinnaobt  darting,  sped  our  boat  along  the  tide. 
Clear  the  rowers'  song  of  parting  echoed  from  the  steep  lake-side  ; 
Fitfully  the  light  breeze  creening,  scarcely  stirred  the  slcejung  bay; 
O'er  its  crjatal  bo|^  sweeping,  joyously  we  iield  onr  way  1 

Lueeme's  towers,  so  proud  and  sightly,  glittered  at  the  farther  shore, 
As  we  noared  the  isle  that  lirightiy  smiles  the  circling  waters  o'er ; 
Merry  lete-daT  bolls  were  ringing  and  the  city's  heart  was  gay : 
From  onr  shallop  lightly  springing,  strolled  we  through  the  bright  array. 


a  her  dark  foeka  laden,  mioeliief  in  bis  sidelong  glan 
,      ,,  ^^^^^  '«  noblest  paintini"  land  of  innocent  deliijht. 
Cik«t)iJ«Ui««t  that  knew  no  tuiuliug,  eolm,  nuyeslic,  lienatciins,  bright! 
kr,  lew,  WiliLi.  w.:  «"■  IJoKi.wi 
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CUBIOSITIES     OP     CEABACTEB 


Two  fecta  encourage  as  to  attempt  tlie  following  work  of  art.  In  the 
first  place,  Jack  Morris  b  not  a  figlitiDg  man.  In  tbe  second  place,  he 
never  by  any  chance  Msds  &  [laper.  ^Ve  iloiibt  very  much  whether  he 
knows  who  ia  President  of  tJie  Uuited  States.  "We  are  (jjiiio  ceTt«n 
that  he  do««  not  know  whether  Oiuenil  CaBs  be  k  Wliig  or  «  Democrat 
If  yon  were  to  talk  to  him  of  Horace  Or^t^ley  as  a  ferocious  lililjuster,  or 
of  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett  oa  a  Mormon  pondfi^  be  would  not  be  in 
the  least  suiprised.  Hey  are  not  people  of  hit  wotU.  Uc  c.-mt  read. 
It  is  out  of  his  line  altoietltr,  imk**  fi^r  prof.?ssional  purpit-fs.  He  is 
simply  a  painter,  and  in  his  min.!  \\\v  wirlil  i>  iliii.l/.l  intv  limr  clasaea: 
people  who  can  and  people  n  li<>  i-.-i^/t  jMlut ;  ]i"<]'l<'  u  ln^  liiiv  aijd  people 
who  do  n't  buy  piotnres.  Hiis  premised,  we  advance  upon  our  subject, 
catch  him  at  a  nice  three-quarter  view,  and  go  to  work  to  depict  him, 
perfectly  guaranteed,  by  the  above  peculiarities  of  his  nature,  against  any 
tear  of  his  challenging  the  likeneaa,  or  its  author. 

Far  otherwise  would  it  be,  were  our  sketch  to  be  iUnstrated  by  the 
most  careless  croquis,  the  rudest  and  SMwt  prijneTal  wood-cut  I 

But  it  is  nof :  so  we  go  ahead  undaunttdlyl  ^ 

Jack  Morris  was  the  st^i  of  his  fathw^  iid  his  mother  was  a  lady  of 
some  fashion.  To  our  certain  knowledge,  she  had  a  staffed  crimson 
ibis  in  her  drawing-room,  and  gave  a  party  <mce,  at  wUqfc  a  gentleman 
who  would  hare  been  President,  if  be  liad  been  fortunaJS^SiKs^  to  eet 
elected,  was  present  We  met  him  there  ouiselres,  along  with  the  rich 
bank-director  who  'bust  up'  last  week,  and  is  now  supposed  to  be  in 
California.     So  that  question  may  be  considered  settled. 

When  Jack  was  at  school,  the  chemical  constituents  of  his  ^stem 
refused  to  absorb  Latin,  and  declined  to  annex  Greek  on  anv  terms  what 
ever.  His  algebra  was  all  minus ;  he  correctly  calculated  that  arithmetic 
would  never  figure  among  his  accomplishments ;  and  as  for  ancient  his- 
tory, 1m  story  never  in  any  respect  resembled  that  of  any  other  historian 
when  ho  was  'examined.  Whence  may  be  inferred,  that  either  Livy, 
Tacitus,  and  other  gentlemen  of  their  profeBsion,  or  else  Jack  Morris  and 
hia  facts,  were  very  slightly  to  l>e  dependuJ  on  by  compilers  of  encyclo- 
psediaa. 

His  education  being  finished — that  is  to  say,  neither  Jack  himself  nor 
any  thing  else  having  been  accomplished  by  the  process — home  he 
came,  and  did  nothing  with  a  steady  jwrseverance  that  strongly  impressed 
hia  mother's  mind  with  the  idea  that  be  was  a  genius. 

Now,  nothing  is  more  embarmssing  than  knowing  a  young  fullow  to 
be  a  genius,  and  not  having  the  remotest  idea  of  what  be  is  a  genius  in. 
Mrs.  Vanderbocloer  Morris  was  in  this  precise  fix.     Jack  loafed  calmly. 
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He  was  almost  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  began  to  stare  at  the  young 
ladies  yery  critically.  He  concentrated  his  intellect  apparently  on  one  vast 
idea — the  hope  of  raising  a  moustache.  This  laudable  ambition  Provi- 
DEKCE  seemed  disposed  to  frustrate.  Nevertheless,  Jack  hoped  and  trusted, 
and  made  large  investments  in  the  grease  of  bears,  which  had  once  worn 
coats  of  a  more  woolly  texture  thfui  he,  in  his  imperfect  knowledge  of 
natural  history,  suspected. 

One  day  Mrs.  Vanderbockser  Morris — who  was  a  descendant  of  the 
old  Dutch  flmiily  of  Vanderbocksers,  formerly  high  and  mighty  grandees, 
and  awful  smokers  of  pipes — we  repeat,  Mrs.  Vanderbockser  Morris 
caught  Jack  deliberately  making  a  pen-and-ink  sketch,  or,  more  cor- 
recuy  speaking,  diagram,  (for  it  was  a  very  thick  and  severe  outline  of 
the  crimson  ibis  above  mentioned,)  in  the  splendid  album  which  a  dis- 
tinguished exile,  now  B-p-r-r  of  Fr-nce,  presented  formerly  to  Mrs. 
Vanderbockser  Morria^  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  borrowed  two  hun- 
dred dollars  (the  automph  vouching  for  the  same  is  still  extant,  in  the 
form  of  a  dishonored  bill)  of  Mr.  Vanderbockser  Morris,  her  tight-fisted 
bat  prince-accessible  husband. 

Mr.  Van  Morris,  as  his  friends  in  Wall-street,  who  had  not  time  for 
long  and  ancient  Dutch  names,  simply  called  him,  was  the  son  of  the 
Morris  so  remarkably  ill  used  about  the  great  English  Savings-Bank  affair. 
Indignant  at  the  suspicions  cast  upon  his  integrity,  he  disdained  to  refute 
a  host  of  groundless  calumnies,  and  emigrated  to  New- York  in  a  French 
steamer.  Some  say,  that  while  he  was  on  his  road  to  Boulogne,  they 
were  actually  telegraphing  him  from  London  to  Liverpool  on  some  very 
important  business.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  he  arrived  here 
with  a  considerable  capital,  and  died  a  wealthy  merchant,  leaving  his  son 
in  very  easy  circumstances ;  and  what  was  more,  allied  by  marriage  to 
the  great  house  of  Vanderbockser,  which  was  traditionally  reported  to 
have  considered  itself  *somo  pumpkins'  for  a  number  of  ages  as  yet  un- 
figured  up  by  aooountants.  His  wife  made  him  take  the  name,  and  of 
course  he  took  her  into  the  bargain. 

*0h,  my  album — the  album  de  rJS-pe-€ur/^  shrieked  Mrs.  Vander- 
bockser.    *  Oh,  John !  how  could  you  ? ' 

Seeing  strong  symptoms  of  a  scene,  with  crying  and  perhaps  fainting 
accompaniment,  Jack  looked  aghast  at  his  mamma,  and  still  more  aghast 
at  his  unfortunate  artistic  perpetration.  The  fact  was,  he  had  taken  up 
the  pen  in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  and  until  attacked  by  his  feminine  parent, 
had  not  had  the  remotest  idea  of  what  he  was  doing.  An  obscure 
notion  of  *  scratching  it  out,'  suggested  by  dim  reminiscences  of  early 
writing-lessons,  was  the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  him,  and  he  had 
whipped  out  a  small  and  verj'  genteel  bo^^ie-knife  with  a  >iew  to  that 
delicate  mode  of  erasure,  when  aid  unexpected  arrived. 

*  Mr.  GKnger  Cocktail,  mum,'  said  a  servant ;  and  in  walked  the  living 
realization  of  that  important  idea. 

*Look  here,  Mr.  Cocktail!'  said  Mrs.  Vanderbockser;  *that  is  Jack's 
doing ;  only  look  at  it  I ' 

*  Certainly,  madam ;  it  is  a  remarkably  clever  sketch ;  quite  a  vigor- 
ous touch  about  it  Why,  it 's  the  old  ibis  to  the  life  !  1  had  not  the 
least  idea  Mr.  John  was  so  much  of  an  artist.    Upon  my  word,  the  way 
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that  lon^  bill  is  put  in  is  quite  characteristic  of — of — what^s  his 
name?  the ' 

*The  E-p-r-r's  albuBil'  moaoed  Mrs.  Yanderbockser  rather  appro- 
priately ;  for  certainly  nothing  conldiiaye  been  more  suitable  than  long 
mis  in  an  album  emanating  m)m  that  illustrious  individual  '  Jack  did 
it  I '  repeated  Mrs.  Yanderbockser. 

'  And  it  is  very  well  done,'  reiterated  Mr.  CocktaiL 

'  You  really  think  so  ? '  said  Mrs.  Yan  (we  ourselves  get  overpowered 
by  the  recurrmg  sublimity  of  that  name)  seriously. 

*  Quite  seriously  r  affirmed  Mr.  Cocktail,  with  a  semi-wink  at  Jack. 

*  Then  Jack  has  a  talent  for  art  I '  exclaimed  the  fond  mamma. 

'  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  was  a  genius  in  that  line,'  flattered  Mr. 
CocktaiL 

If  he  were  a  genius,  grammarians  would  have^  said.  But  Mr.  Cock- 
tail was  not  a  grammanan ;  he  was  a  speculator,  and  his  scholastic  re- 
sources were  limited. 

Here  was  a  new  field  opened  to  Mrs.  Yan'B  mind.  She  knew  before 
that  her  son  was  a  geniua ;  now  she  knew  th^t  he  was  destined  to  be  a 
Baphael,  or  perhaps  a  CruUcshank.    Who  could  tell ! 

Six  months  later  Jack  was  in  Rome,  with  Mr.  Cocktail  to  look  after  him 
as  governor.  Two  years  later  thev  returned  to  New-YorJ^  Mr.  Yan 
Morris  was  in  that  state  whence  spiritual  manifestations  are  supposed  to 
proceed ;  in  fact,  he  was  what  is  vulgarly  termed  defunct.  Jack,  who 
now  called  himself  Yanderbockser  right  off,  and  rejected  the  name  of 
Morris  with  unutterable  disdain,  was  absorbed  in  his  art,  and  in  a  female 
Italian  model,  who  boarded  at  a  French  hotel,  where  she  passed  for  a 
tountess  and  was  asked  no  questions.  If  Jack  paid  her  IxMtfd,  no  doubt 
he  did  it  out  of  pure  love  of  art,  and  looked  upon  her— ^nierely  as  a 
model ;  which  she  certainly  wa^,  of  more  virtues  than  one. 

How  Cocktail  lived  for  the  next  quarter,  and  who  paid  his  board,  or 
whether  it  was  paid  at  all,  we  know  not  A  coolness  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween that  excellent  young  gentleman  and  Jack,  owing,  it  was  whii^red, 
to  Jack's  having  one  day  caught  him  trying  to  kiss  the  countess.  Cock- 
tail's private  resources  were  negative,  and  entirely  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  book ;  consisting,  in  fact,  exclusively  of  debts  to  one  person  and  an- 
other, which  he  could  only  expect  to  inoreajifiL  jio^the  p<^ular  principle^ 
that  <^f 

Hope  springt  eternal  in^lie 

However,  he  had  one  chance,  and  that  was  a  '  screamer.'  Mrs.  Yander- 
bockser was  fat,  fair  and  forty,  and  a  widow  1 

One  day  Jack  came,  as  usual,  to  get  some  moneys  from  his  mother,  to 
whom  every  thing  had  been  left  absolutely  by  the  departed  Morris.  As 
he  entered,  that  agreeable  lady  introduced  nim  to  Mr.  Cocktail  as  her 
husband.  She  was  now  Mrs.  Yanderbockser  Cocktail.  There  was  no 
escaping  the  Yanderbockser  by  any  process  of  social  chemistry.  Jack 
swore  a  fearful  oath,  which  it  had  taken  him  half  a  day  to  learn  in  Italy 
of  a  Roman  bandit  who  sat  for  his  beard,  and  Mr.  Yanderbockser  Cock- 
tail politely  ordered  him  out  of  the  house. 

Thus  Jack  was  ruined,  kicked  out  of  doors,  and  thrown  upon  his  own 
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resources.  What  a  consolation  to  reflect  that  he  was  a  great  artist! 
What  a  pity  that  no  body  else  was  aware  of  the  fact  I 

It  was  at  this  period  that  we  made  Jack^s  personal  acquaintance. 
Drunk  in  solitary  splendor,  we  beheld  in  a  certain  supper-saloon  a  young 
man,  with  unlimited  hair  and  an  orange-cdored  moustache,  balancing 
himself  irresponsibly  against  the  bar,  and  muttering  wild  and  incoherent 
phrases. 

It  was  Yanderbockser  the  painter. 

Interested  in  his  tale,  which  we  gathered  from  his  disjointed  lamenta- 
tions and  curses,  we  persuaded  him  to  go  quietly  to  an  hotel,  and,  as 
he  had  not  a  red  cent  in  the  world,  we  on  the  following  day  introduced 
him  to  a  smart  lawyer,  who  undertook  to  arrange  the  matter. 

This  was  the  lawyer's  plan,  which  wo  admire  for  its  simplicity  :  He 
obtained  firstly  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Vanderbockser  Cocktail,  and  aftei 
working  upon  her  maternal  feelings,  significantly  informed  her  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  certain  proo&  of  her  late  husband's  insanity  at  the 
time  of  making  his  will.  He  then  repeated  the  latter  hints  to  Mr.  Cock- 
tail, with  a  friendly  warning,  given  of  course  without  witnesses,  that  he 
feared^  in  fact  knew,  that  it  was  Jack's  deliberate  intention  to  shoot  him 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Now  Cocktail  was  not  particularly  afraid  of 
Jack,  but  he  did  not  like  the  notion  of  being  shot  in  cold  blood  like  an 
ordinary  beast  of  prey.  So  he  relented,  and  assigned  over  to  Jack  cer- 
tain building  lots,  which  were  supposed  to  be  worth  at  least  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  which  Jack  has  been  mortgaging  deeper  and  deeper 
ever  since,  in  hopes  of  something  turning  up  to  raise  them  in  value ; 
which  something  has  not  apparently  yet  been  heard  of. 

Thus  far  we  have  given  the  early  history  and  social  fortunes  of  our 
friend  Vanderbockser.    We  now  come  to  the  painter  and  the  man. 

Let  us  visit  his  studio. 

The  way  to  get  there  is  worth  knowing.  You  go  up  Broadway  and 
turn  to  the  left,  then  walk  straight  ahead  until  you  are  dog-tired ;  after 
that,  you  lose  your  way  down  some  narrow  streets,  and  come  back 
into  the  avenue  you  started  from.  Then  you  ask  a  man  the  way,  and 
he  telk  you,  but  you  don't  believe  him,  because  you  do  not  relish  going 
under  a  dark  archway  that  seems  to  lead  no  where.  Finally,  your  doubts 
are  lemoved  by  Vanderbockser  himself,  or  his  boy  Figaro,  ^so  called,  but 
not  baptized,)  emerging  from  the  cavernous  entrance  to  ouy  some  to- 
bacco ;  after  which  you  are  led  along  like  Faust  by  Mephistopheles  into 
a  very  spacious  old  house,  and  discover  to  your  surprise  that  by  going 
down  tlie  next  street  and  turning  the  corner,  you  might  have  walked 
quietly  in  at  the  front  door,  on  which  is  a  large  brass  plate,  with  the  grand 
name  of  Vanderbockser  inscribed  upon  it,  in  hieroglyphical  German 
text ;  and  there  is  a  pretty  dark-eyed  Italian  face  looking  over  a  blind 
which  just  intercepts  the  view  of  her  smiling  mouth,  and  who  is,  in  point 
of  fwt,  no  other  than  the  late  Countess,  now  Mrs.  Vanderbockser  :  fur 
Jack  has  married  her  after  all,  and  let  the  world  talk — who  cares  ? 

We  politely  greet  Mrs.  Vanderbockser,  junior,  who  takes  the  opportu- 
nity of  showing  her  knowledge  of  English  by  a  few  well-meant  but 
rather  unintelligible  phrases,  as,  of  course,  J»he  always  speaks  Italian  to 
Vanderbockier.    She  then  leads  us — supposing  Figaro  to  have  been 
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our  origiBal  gaide — into  the  studio  of  the  modem  master.  There  we 
find  Vanderbockser  smoking  a  long  German  pipe,  with  the  Vanderbock- 
ser  coat-of-arms  painted  on  its  cmna  bowl.  He  offers  us  cigars;  his 
dark-eyed  lady  ghde#:  away  like  a  shadow,  and  w^sit  down  in  front  of 
Vanderbockser's  last  jpamting  to  talk  it  over. 

It  is  apparently  an  angd  skating  on  a  flat  frozen  doud.  This  notion, 
however,  we  are  iHiortly  compelled  to  abandon,  by  Vanderbockser  inform- 
ing us  that  it  is  ihe  Fairy  Queen  in  her  chariot ;  which  is  a  great  relief 
to  our  minds,  as  we  could  not  recall  any  example  of  a  skating  angel  in 
either  the  Old  or  New  Testament  The  Fairy  Queen  is  not  encumbered 
with  earthlv  drapery ;  she  is  somewhat  in  the  case  of  the  lady  in  the 
epigram,  who, 

*  Clad  hi  virtne'i  spotleM  vest 
Alooe,  WM  nther  lighUy  dretced ; ' 

r 

and  is,  moreover,  a  striking  likeness  of  Mrs.  Vanderbockser.  This  is  a 
peculiarity  of  Van's  paintings.  (It  is  really  an  economv  of  ink  to  clip 
that  name  occasionally.)  ais  nymph  bathing  in  Pactolus,  and  coming 
out  electro-ffilt  in  the  sunset — a  bnlliant  idea,  to  say  the  least  —  is  an 
unmistakable  Countess  —  we  mean  portrait  of  Mrs.  V.  His  Aurora 
heralding  the  dawn,  a  young  lady  who  evidently  got  up  in  too  great, 
a  hurry  to  slip  on  a  dressing-gown,  is,  notwithstanding  her  light-red  hair, 
another  copy  of  the  same  (manning  original.  So  is  his  Plroserpine  being 
cani(ad  off  by  Pluto ;  the  latter  infernal  potentate  beii||^iierely  a  ma- 
hogany-colored Vanderbockser  with  a  lamp-black  beaid.  80  is  the  Leda, 
witn  the  particularly  impudent-looking  swan  taking  a  bite  at  her  nose. 
So  is  the  Eve,  with,  of  course,  Vanderbockser  as  Adam.  All  artists  are 
passionately  fond  of  introducing  their  own  faces  }nto  their  pictures.  In 
addition  to  these  subjects,  we  have  known  Mn.  Vanderbockser,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Viola  Castrucchiamani,  to  figure  ^fVenus  nsing  from 
the  sea;  Andromeda  chained  to  the  rock;  the  thrMv^races,  (three  edi- 
tions of  herself  in  different  attitudes ;)  an  Indian  princess,  dressed  in  a 
very  expensive  necklace ;  Cleopatra,  with  her  husband  as  Anthony,  etc, 
etc. 

In  a  word,  the  art  of  Vanderbockser  might  be  summed  up  in  one 
word  —  his  wife.  It  is  said  that  the  man  who  can  do  one  tmng  well, 
always  succeeds  in  the  long  run.  Vanderbockser  does  not  get  much  for 
them,  but  he  always  sells  his  pictures  when  he  wishes  to  do  so.  Candor 
compels  us  to  state  that  the  dealers  who  speculate  in  them  dispose  of 
them  at  a  considerable  profit  to  the  more  ficishionable  drinking-saloons. 
It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  hundreds  who  there  gaze  upon  the  beauty 
thus  made,  as  it  were,  common  property,  do  not  £eam  for  one  instant 
that  an  original  so  vastly  superior  to  any  copy  is  actually  a  living  pos- 
session of  the  artist 

To  do  Van  justice,  he  adores  his  wife.  She  is  a  gentle,  loving  slave  to 
him,  and  they  are  perfectly  happy  together.  Her  great  anxiety  is  lest 
he  should  kill  himself  by  over-smokinff ;  a  danger  which,  as  she  often 
confided  to  us,  caused  her  serious  apprenensions. 

We,  for  our  part,  entertained  much  graver  fears  that  the  poor  lady  - 
would  make  herself  ill  by  the  constant  fatigue  of  posing  for  her  bus- 

.    A    '--.'ft!' 
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bflod.  Never  shall  we  forget  the  absurd  scene  which  we  witnessed  the 
other  day,  when,  calling  on  the  painter  of  goddesses,  he  dragged  us  into 
his  studio. 

Our  eyes  were  immediately  arrested  by  what  seemed  a  sort  of  sugar-loaf 
or  pyramid  of  red  blanket,  which  on  nearer  inspection  proved  to  be  Mrs. 
Van  the  younger,  who  had  been  posing  at  the  moment  of  my  arrival, 
and  round  whom  her  husband  had  hastily  thrown  an  immense  piece  of 
stuff  which  served  him  as  a  back-ground  for  his  pictures  when  hung  upon 
a  screen,  so  that  nothing  but  her  face  smiling  from  beneath  a  sort  of 
chimney-pot  cowl  formed  by  the  last  twirl  of  the  blanket  gave  any  indi- 
cation of  a  human  presence. 

*  Oh,  never  mind  me ! '  saidishe,  good-humoredly. 

*  Never  mind  V.,'  said  the  painter,  coolly.  *  I  want  you  to  look  at  this 
design  —  the  taking  of  Athens  by  the  Persians.  You  see  that  Athenian 
maiden? ' 

I  did ;  it  was,  of  course,  Mrs.  Vanderbockser,  with  all  her  clothes  torn 
off  her  back  in  the  confusion. 
She  is  pursued  by  a  Persian  soldier. 
She  was.     That  is,  by  Vanderbockser  himself.    The  same  small,  brown 

2 res ;  the  same  somewhat  puggish  nose ;  the  identical  moustache,  only 
tered  in  color ;  the  sensuous  mouth ;  the  broad  chest ;  the  somewhat 
meagre  legs ;  all,  all  were  there ;  and  a  suit  of  brazen  scale-armor,  and  a 
short  cross-handled  sword,  into  tlie  bargain. 

*  In  the  back-ground,'  continued  Van,  *  are  Greeks  and  Persians  fight- 
mg.' 

*  Yes,'  said  I,  *  Greeks  and  Persians  two  feet  high,  and  downward.' 

*  The  perspective  is  correct,'  said  Vanderbockser,  snappishly. 

*  The  arm  of  that  Athenian  virgin  is  five  feet  long,'  said  we,  spite- 
fully. 

'  It  is  drawn  as  I  saw  it  in  nature,'  said  Vanderbockser,  pompously. 
'  That  is  not  a  Greek  altar  there,  is  it  ? ' 
'  What  is  it  then  ? ' 

*  A  section  of  a  column,  to  judge  by  appearances.' 
'  Indeed  I ' 

*  Yes ;  by-the-by,  the  aerial  perspective  is  exaggerated  quite  to  misti- 
ness I' 

After  this,  we  had  a  regular  fight  as  usual,  which  ended  by  our  con- 
fessing ourselves  mistaken,  and  Van  adopting  all  our  suggestions.  Mean- 
while, Viola  had  sUpped  away,  and  made  a  charming  toilette,  and  we  all 
had  tea  together :  and  as  by  this  time  Mrs.  V.  has  learned  English,  for 
my  sketch  has  supposed  the  lapse  of  five  or  six  years  since  Van's  return, 
they  made  us  read  them  our  last  poem ;  and  as  it  introduced  a  pair  of 
lovers.  Van,  who  is  really  a  good  fellow,  and  likes  to  say  a  pleasant  thing 
to  a  friend,  suggested  the  idea  of  a  painting  therefrom,  in  which,  of 
course,  he  and  his  wife  will  figure  as  the  principal  dramatis  persona:. 
We  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  to  be  seen  at  the  next  Academy 
exhibition ;  that  is,  if  no  *  d  —  d  good-natured  friend '  goes  telling  Van- 
derbockser who  wrote  this  article,  a  subject  on  which  you  are  particu- 
larly requested  to  be  strictly  confidential  in  your  communications. 
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SPEAKING        LIKENESS. 


Thi  following,  rolled  up  in  in  <4d  wooden  snolT-box,  like  Homis's  Iliad  In  the  fknuw*  nnt- 
sheUf  has  been  forwarded  to  ua  by  aome  unknown  bard,  whpae  modeaty  in  eoncealing  hia 
name  may  perhapa  be  aeeonnted  for  by  hia  impudence  in  aending  va  ao  glaring  an  imitation  of 
our  flriend  Profoaaor  LoxoriLLow'a  wdl-known  poem  fhwi  the  Khickisbockss,  *  The  Skel»> 
Ion  in  Armor.' 


'  Tell,  if  you  csQ^'Old  boy, 
Your  tale  of  jMdn  or  joy, 
Whom  on  a  German  toy. 

Somebody  painted ;        ^ 
Not  -with  artistic  tkill^ 
But  the  dark  void  to  fill 
Left  in  his  boa]:!d^Qg»bill, 

Figures  unsajiii^lf' 

Then  from  the  queer  old  phii 
Came  there  a  curious  hisi^ 
Sneezing  at  by-gone  blisi^ 

To  my  amazement; 
And  a  gruff  voice  of  woe 
Told  me  the  wondrous  sto- 
Ry,  by  which  means  I  know 

What  the  old  face  meant: 

*  I  was  a  student  once, 
Called  by  my  teachers  dunoe^ 
None  of  Apollo's  sons 

On  me  have  written ;  ' 

But  on  this  box  a  chap^ 
Who  was  not  worth  a  rap. 
Daubed  me.    His  work  now  cap, 

Mortal,  verse<bitten  I 

*  In  the  old  German  land» 
With  a  wild  student  band. 
Passed  I  from  hand  to  hand 

Beer  in  a  beaker : 
Oceans  we  drank  of  beer, 
(Wine  was  of  course  too  dear ;) 
For  ifis.  effect  ne'er  fear, 

Ntything  i$  weaker  I 

*Oft»  ill  the  dead  of  night, 
SmaAed  I  the  watchman's  light, 
Who  Irom  the  proffered  fight 

Absquatulated  I 
Oft,  at  the  fencing-school, 
Fought  I  with  courage  cool ; 
Once,  a  projected  duel 

Beadles  mistrated. 

*  Once,  in  a  lonely  street^ 
Glances  extremely  sweet 
Was  it  my  fate  to  meet» 

Tender  as  mutton  1 


Then  my  best  eoat  I  took 
From  ita  i|e^istdmed  hook. 
And  with  aamiring  look 
Kid-gloves  I  put  on  I 

'  Often  I  met  the  maid, 
When  she  would  promenade; 
Both  of  us  felt  afraid. 

Neither  had  spoken. 
But  I  am  sure  that  both. 
Not  m  the  slightest  loth. 
Feeling  the  passion's  growth. 

Wished  the  iee  broken. 

'  She  was  a  bai^er^s  child,    - 
I  but  a  student  wild ; 
Dollars  her  sire  had  piled, 

I  was  worth  notlung. 
Hopeless,  ih  such  a  case^ 
Was  it  his  ire  to  face : 
Would  he  his  gold  dissraee 

By  such  betrothing! 

'She,  and  some  thirty  mor6 
Girls  I  had  seen  berore, 
WaUdng  beside  the  shore 
Clqpe^to  pe  river, 

Knodl^lciiowledge  into  jh. 
Under  »  dragon's  eye^^ 
Which  made  me  shiver  1 

'She  was  a  ffrim  old  dam^ 
(Can 't  recollect  her  name,) 
But  to  her  house  I  came^ 

Bent  upon  plunder ; 
Bent  on  a  danng  deed, 
(Beauty  is  valon  meed,) 
Sworn  nad  I  to  suooeed, 

Or  to  go  under  1  - 

'Six  fellows  with  me  went 
To  the  establishment^ 
Where  the  young  ladies  sent 

Sciences  sWallowed. 
I  in  the  van  marched  on. 
All  the  rest,  one  by  one^ 
Longing  to  see  the  fun, 

Eagerly  followed. 
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'Sflenee  we  closel^r  kept; 
Teftchen  and  pupils  stept^ 
Ab  on  the  Bhoolders  stept 

I  of  the  longest 
Thut^  on  the  outer  wall. 
With  a  tremendous  haul. 
Did  I  eontriTe  to  crawl. 
Tugging  mj  strongest 

'There  I  remained  alone, 
As  with  a  dismal-man. 
Rubbing  his  shoulder-bone, 

Laddennan  grumbled ; 
Nobody  followed  me, 
Nor  did  I  stay  to  see, 
As  quickly  into  the 
Garden  I  tumbled. 

'llien  from  the  other  side 
Somebody  hoarsely  cried, 
'  When  we  the  spoil  divide. 

What  will  you  Icaye  us  I ' 
Then  I  could  near  their  feet 
Scampering  down  the  street ; 
Never  did  friend  yet  meet 
Conduct  so  grievous. 

'Vengeance  I  deeply  swore ! 
But  I  had  now  much  more 
Work  on  my  hands  than  bore 

Savage  reflection. 
I  bad  a  dollar  paid 
Bessie  the  servant-maid, 
Nor  had  remembrance  strayed 

As  to  direction. 

'That  was  the  window ;  there 
Slept  she,  my  love  so  fiur  I 
Whom  I  haa  vowed  to  bear 

Far  from  the  draffon. 
As  for  her  father  cold. 
He  might  his  dollars  hold  ; 
Dearer  was  she  than  gold. 

With  not  a  rag  on  f 

'Full  of  delicious  hope. 
Then  1  my  way  did  grope^ 
And  by  a  vine-made  rope 

Boldly  I  mounted ; 
TlUdly  my  heart  did  glow, 
As  with  a  cautious  blow 
Tapped  I :  oh,  how  the  slow 

Moments  1  counted  1 

'Soon  to  the  soft  appeal 
Answer  there  did  reveal. 
By  an  astonished  squeal : 
Creak  of  a  wagon 


Never  so  sharp  I  knew ; 
Open  the  winaow  flew. 
And  on  my  awestruck  view 
Blazed  —  the  old  dragon  ! 

'  Dressed  in  a  night-ffown  whiter 
Stood  the  old  wrinkled  fright^ 
Raging  before  my  sight 

lake  a  tornado : 
*  Villain  r  she  screamed,  *and  thief! 
Murderer^  bandit-ehiff ! 
Atheist  in  belief! 
Black  renegado  I 

*  'What  are  you  doing  here  ? 
Why  do  you  thus  appear 
Smelling  of  smoke  and  beer  ? 

Infamout  $tudeni  I  * 
'Something  I  came  to  bag 
Fairer  than  thou,  vile  hagl ' 
Idly  my  tongue  did  wag, 
Rage  is  imprudent 

'Mid-face  with  bony  fist 
Struck  she  my  nose ;  her  wrist 
Giving  an  awfal  twist, 

It  was  a  stunner ! 
Backward  I  straight  did  fall. 
Quitting  the  vine-clad  wall. 
Like  a  man  shot  with  ball 

Fired  by  a  gunner  1 

'Bnropl  on  my  nether  man 
Fell  f,  then  rose  and  ran. 
And  by  a  tree  began 

Climbing  the  outer 
Wall,  as  I  did  before ; 
Waistcoat  and  pants  I  tore : 
Oh  I  the  next  day  was  sore. 

Questioned  about  her ! 

'But  a  dark  rumor  swelled : 
I  was  to  be  expelled. 
College  debates  were  held, 

I  was  the  victim. 
Watchman,  by  name  of  SvAOi^ 
Swore  to  a  man  in  rags^ 
Cursing  a  pile  of  hags, 
Who  had  once  licked  him. 

'Then,  to  a  distant  shore 
Sailing,  I  heard  no  more, 
Far  from  the  scenes  of  yore, 

Till  a  poor  debtor 
Landing  upon  the  quay, 
Did  I  behold  one  day, 
With  my  young  passion's  fay  — 
Thus  t  was  I  met  her. 
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'  He  was  without  a  cent, 
All  that  he  had  was  spent ; 
When  I  a  trifle  lent^ 

Vast  waa  the  favor. 
Fortunes  are  built  on  sand. 
When  his  fair  daughter's  hand 
Freely  did  I  demand. 

Freely  he  gave  her. 

'Sorrow  has  softened  rockn 
Me,  on  this  wooden  box, 
Which  an  AdOnib  mocks^ 
Rudely  he  painted.^ 


Such  his  now  means  of  life, 
Changed  from  ambition's  strife ; 
But  when  my  angel-wife 
Saw  ity  she  fainted. 

*  Daubing  with  art  so  rough, 
Many  %h^  for  snuff 

Color«(3[j|^  SSBR  TAN  MUIT, 

Ere  hd  departed : 
When,  in  her  turn,  Death's  gripe 
Seized  W,  1^  heayen  ripe, 
Smoked  I  my  fioal  pipe  — 

Died  brok^sHlirted ! ' 
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A  FAITHFUl.  AUTOBIOO&APHT:   REVEWBD  ^T  BSQUZST. 


BT    «Z.AU8tB    •ADZ.Tt.    IC.   S. 


The  friendly  sons  of  St  Patrick  were  bound  to  me  by  an  allegiance 
second  only  to  that  which  they  owed  the  priest  There  were  «  thousand 
spades  in  Uie  county.  The  public  works  brought  them  in  requisition, 
and  as  Father  Mathew  had  not  yet  appeared  with  his  medals,  intemper- 
ance was  by  no  means  rare.  They  were  continually  getting  buried  under 
banks,  run  over  by  cars,  or  blown  up  with  gun-powder,  flow  often  have 
I  arrived  at  the  shanty  to  administer  to  those  who  were  only  subjects  for 
the  coroner !  The  deader  poor  Pat  lay,  so  much  the  fiister  would  his 
friends  run  to  fetch  the  doctor.  Brotherly  affection  is  a  shining  virtue 
of  the  Irish  phalanx.  Here  the  hovel  often  excels  the  palace :  for  they 
DTould  cut  their  pig's  throat,  give  their  last  potato,  or  yield  up  their  last 

?^nny,  to  befriend  the  sick  or  unfortunate.  '  Gk>  thou  and  do  likewise.' 
at  looks  out  for  others  with  a  quick  eye  when  they  are  in  distress,  but 
has  a  blundering  brain  in  matters  which  concern  himselt  Henoe,  he 
has  been  a  great  sufferer  since  the  invention  of  gnnjpowder,  and  heca- 
tombs of  his  race  are  offered  up  a  yearly  sacrifice  on  all  the  public  works. 
For  the  mile-stones  on  the  rail-roads  mi^ht  be  made  of  tonib-stonea,  and 
the  distances  noJght  be  measured  by  the  ioba  of  life.  Eveiy  embankment 
^  in  the  country  should  be  a  tumulus  in  memoriamj  and  every  excavation 
sacred  as  a  sepulchre  of  human  bones.  Where  you  see  a  canal  dug,  rest 
assured  that  it  has  been  a  river  Styx  over  which  many  a  son  of  Ekin  has 
crossed  to  the  land  of  shades ;  and  most  appropriately  is  the  material 
with  which  he  builds  entitled  Mort  When  he  ascends  the  scaffold,  how 
often  does  he  go  to  his  execution  while  the  voices  on  the  ramparts  con- 
tinually repeat  the  cry  of  Mobt,  Mort  !  K  he  has  often  a  weak  head, 
he  has  a  warm  heart.  I  honor  his  honest  labor  to  get  a  living  '  betwixt 
the  day-light  and  the  dark : '  I  have  an  affection  for  liis  race.  My  feel- 
ings have  been  wounded  by  the  essay  of  some  writer  on  the  distinctive 
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habite  «f  IriduiMD.  /Whj  not  write  an  eauy  witl^  eaoal  iiutm 
haUta  of  Sootdhmeny  or  on  the  habits  of  Yankeee  ?  but  he  haa  treated 
the  aab||ect  with  an  nnaaTory  ridicule.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  do  the 
lame  thing ;  but  the  grotesque  and  ridiculous  have  been  so  mingled  as  an 
element  in  all  my  medical  experience  with  the  friendly  sons,  that  a  por- 
tion of  it  will  form  an  npiopnate  chapter  in  my  memoirs  which  are  now 
to  be  gnven  to  the  wotlo*  t  shall  therefore  devote  a  few  pages,  which 
might  M  lengthened  to  m  whole  volume,  to  the  record  of  adventures.  If 
th^  s^ve  no  other  tiihly  they  will  perhaps  while  away  a  few  moments  by 
the  winter  fire«da  of  some  jaded  country  doctor  before  he  retires  to  his 
wicertain  rest  Shoold  he  not  be  hurriedly  called  to  the  bed-side  of  the 
aek  before  he  haa  read  it  through,  he  will  no  doubt  smile  and  say,  / 1 
can  ten  him  something  better  than  this.^  There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  bro- 
ther ;  but  remember  I  don^t  tell  the  half  of  what  I  know,  For  I  have 
80  often  been  guilty  of  a  smile,  where  methinks  that  I  ought  to  have 
abed  a  tear,  that  I  will  forbear  to  ferret  out  the  element  of  ridicule  where 
it  ia  too  much  involved  in-  a  heart-felt  griefl  When  the  occasion  has 
pnaed  me  sore,  I  have  sometimes  asked  for  grace  to  enable  me  to 
another  a  most  untimely  grin,  or  even  a  cachinnation  which  threatened 
to  break  ont  from  a  heart  really  impr^nated  with  solemn  feeling  in  the 
feiy  chamber  of  death.  There  is  one  remark  which,  as  a  medical  man, 
I  kmre  to  make  of  the  Patricians,  that  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  theirs  to  be 
alwm  ailing  at  the  heart 

'what  ia  the  matter  with  you„  my  good  fellow  f ' 

*0h,  me  heart!  me  heart!' 

Although  I  ffenerally  found  thdr  hearts  in  the  right  place,  as  I  have 
already  declared,  I  can  recall  but  one  or  two  instances  where  the  com- 
plaint waa  i|ot  made.  But  to  proceed.  One  day  there  was  a  furious 
■woRkiwg  at  the  door.  Maiy,  the  maid-servant,  fresh  from  Erin,  answered 
thecally  and  returned  saying: 

*lli^  is  a  gintleman  wants  to  spake  wi'  ye.' 

I  attttided  to  the  gintleman,  and  took  my  seat,  when  there,  was  an* 
odier  Tiolent  appeal    Mary  returned  and  said : 

*l]iere*a  a  pearson  wishm'  to  spake  with  you.' 

I  prescribed  for  the  person,  and  began  to  read,  when  a  reiterated  ap- 
peal waa  made  at  the  knocker.    Mary  returned  and  said : 

'Sliere'a  a  man,  Sir.' 

Into  those  three  classes  did  Mary,  according  to  ]}er  judgment,  divide 
the  male  part  of  the  human  iSunily :  a  gintleman,  a  p^son,  and  a  mon. 

'  Aak  in  the  mon,  Mary.' 

Ibump — thump — thump. 

*0h,  it 'a  you,  ODonohue  ?  What  made  you  knock  so  hard  f  Do 
Ton  thmk  we  are  all  deaf  or  dead,  or  was  it  your  intention  to  knock  the 
houaedownt' 

*  And  sue  it  was  not,  asking  yer  honor's  parthon.  It  was  life  and 
death,  Sir.  I  was  in  partickler  haste,  and  wad  you  plase  come  to  Kel- 
ly^ by  the  bridge  immadiately  f    He  ^  may  be  not  be  lasting  over  night' 

«Aad  what  2k  Kelly  f 

*Och,  it's  not  Kelly ;  better  it  was ;  it's  Jemmy  Hayden.' 

*  And  what's  the  matter  with  Hayden  f ' 
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*  That's  what  I  can 't  say,  Sir ;  that's  for  your  arn'r  to  say,  Sir ;  and 
he  can't  move  his  jaw  a  bit* 

*  Then  he 's  got  the  lockjaw,  no  doubt  I  '11  go  with  you,  O'Donohue. 
Have  you  brought  a  lantern  V 

^  There 's  a  good  rail  over  the  ditcL  1 11  guide  your  worship  that  ye 
don't  fall; 

'  Very  well,  you  must  take  me  home  again.  I've  no  notion  of  stum- 
bling over  those  bogs  by  star-light  I  am  afraid  that  Hayden  is  too  fond 
of  the  crathur,  is  he  not,  O'Dcmc^u^  9 ' 

*  That's  his  wakeness,  and  Jemmiy.  will  be  after  takin'  a  drap  some- 
timifc  He 's  a  wake  head.  Sir,  a  wake  head.  He 's  had  a  bad  jarb  m 
the  cBtdi,  up  to  his  knays  in  wather ;  he 's  may  be  been  takin'  a  leetle 
to  Tme  the  cowld  out,  Imt  that  I  can't  say ;  indade,  I  can 't  say.' 

*  That's  the  bane  of  your  people.  If  they  would  abstain  from  strong 
drink,  I  should  not  so  often  be  called  to  administer  in  their  troubles.  I 
hope  that  you,  O'Donohue ' 

*  Upon  me  sowl Luk  now,  your  amV  he  said,  interrupting  him- 
self, and  holding  my  arm, '  here 's  a  dape  strame  o'  wathet  over  yere  fut 
Put  yere  fut  on  the  rail  firrum,  and  give  may  yere  am'r's  hand.' 

Following  the  guiding  steps  of  Mr.  O'Donohue,  I  arrived  at  a  suburban 
place  near  an  umiealthy  marsh,  the  seat  of  bull-fross,  mosquitoes,  and 
miasma.  On  the  borders  of  this  lowland,  and  builded  almost  among  the 
bogs,  were  a  number  of  Irish  cabins,  pig-sties,  and  oow-yarda,  through 
which  it  was  hard  to  pick  out  a  path  without  sinking  ankle-deep.  Poor 
sons  of  toil  I  how  stinted  is  your  reward,  hbw  bitter  your  poverty,  how 
terrible  the  incubus,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  weighs  you  down ! 
Cheerful  heart,  and  stalwart  arm,  and  patient  industry,  and  unrepining 
disposition,  found  imder  such  roo&in  a  Christian  land,  and  at  the  very 
acme  of  civilization,  afifbrd  a  melancholy  problem  for  the  moralist  and 
the  philosopher ;  and  I  never  enter  uiU>me  miid  cottage  and  miserable 
shanty  without  somq  endeavor  to  sd^^  Down,  down,  down,  down 
they  delve  and  dig,  and  bear  burdens,  and  build  the  fortunes  of  other 
men,  while  the  very  shadows  deepen  because  they  skirt  the  sunshine  of 
prosperity,  and  the  very  gloom  of  their  estate  is  from  the  overhanging 
richness  and  luxury  of  the  land. 

*  O'Donohue  I '  I  said, '  have  you  ever  known  what  it  was  to  be  with- 
out a  potato  or  a  bit  of  bread,  while  hunger  was  gnawing  t^^tjgt  stom- 
ach?' ^*S^*^' 

'  Niver  so  bad.    Wud  to  God  I  could  say  it  I  * 

*  Why  so?  That  is  a  strange  wi&h  to  be  a  candidate  for  starving.  I 
have  never  been  called  in  all  my  practice  to  give  physic  to  any  sick  with 
that  disease,  but  I  have  read  to-day  that  the  fiunme  is  raging,  and  in  a 
land  where  there  is  bread  enough  and  to  spare  thousands  perish  with 
hunger.' 

'  I  sint  three  punds  to  me  owld  Either  to  bring  him  here.* 

*  And  did  the  money  arrive  safely ! ' 

^  Yk.  It  might  as  well  be  sunken  in  the  dape  say.  The  old  man 
was  dead,  stane  dead,  this  three  months ;  starved  to  death  ! '  and  I  felt 
the  arm  of  the  poor  fdlow  tremble  with  emotion.  How  strange,  thought 
I,  are  the  lights  and  shadows  of  human  life ! 
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'  Now  give  me  your  harnd,'  said  CDonohue  ;  *  put  your  fut  in  tliis 
etare ;  now  on  this  boarud;  now  on  the  bog,  and  it's  there  you  are.' 

By  this  time  I  had  arrived  at  the  shanty,  from  wliich  proceeded  the 
sound  of  many  voices  mingled  with  lamentation.  A  dim  light  as  from 
au  unsnuffed  mould-eandle  shone  within.  Stumbling  over  a  full-grown 
grunter  who  disputed  the  passage,  I  entered  in,  exixictiiig  to  find  the  pa- 
tient dead,  or  at  the  last  gasp,  for  things  wore  verj'  much  the  aj)pearance 
of  an  Irish  wake.  The  room  was  filled  with  men  and  women,  drawn 
together  by  curiosity  and  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  Jemmy  Hayden. 
They  stood  up,  forming  in  die  twihght  of  the  miserable  apartment  a 
squalid  group,  such  as  could  be  better  pictured  by  the  pencil  than  by 
the  pen.    Distressful  as  they  looked,  I  saw  no  sick  man  among  tliem. 

'  Where  is  the  patient  ? '  I  said  peremptorily,  for  I  had  somehow 
caught  the  tone  in  which  it  was  customary  to  speak  to  this  down-trodden 
people.  And  in  our  profession  it  is  often  necessar}'  to  discard  the  milder 
forms  of  sjieech,  and  to  proceed  quickly.     *  Where  is  the  patient  ? ' 

*  Plase  walk  up,  Sir.' 

I  saw  but  one  room,  and  inquired,  *  Where  is  the  stair-case  ? ' 

*  This  way,  Sir ; '  and  I  was  conducted  up  the  rungs  of  a  perpendicu- 
lar ladder  into  a  miserable  loft  overhead.  Soon'  as  my  head  emerged 
through  the  op<'ning  in  the  wall  into  this  upper  chamber,  where,  in  re- 
stricted quarters,  inmiediately  beneath  the  unj^l.'Lstered  roof,  through 
which  the  sUirs  shone,  and  the  rains  leaked,  and  the  winds  blew,  lived 
Jemmy  Uayden  and  his  wife,  upon  my  word,  the  most  inexpressibly 
ridiculous  spectacle  met  my  eye  which  I  ever  witnessed  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  experience !  An  old  crone  rocked  herself  in  the  corner 
wlt-ntly  and  with  an  expression  of  face  as  if  submitting  to  the  course  of 
Dr\'iNE  Providence.    The  wife  was  very  much  agitited  indeed,  fre- 

auently  exclaiming  in  words  which,  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  write 
le  brogue,  I  will  not  attempt  to  record.  Jemmy  Ilaydtm  lay  flat  ui>on 
his  back  on  the  floor,  with  an  iron  poker  sticking  out  of  his  mouth  !  and 
held  tight  between  his  teeth  with  the  tenacity  of  a  vice.  *  Och  !  och  ! ' 
he  rolled  his  eyes  about  most  piteously  as  if  his  last  hour  had  como. 
To  save  mv  life  I  could  not  refrain  from  a  heartv  fit  of  lau<jliter,  after 
which  I  interrogated  his  wife  as  to  this  strange  proceeding.  It  appeared 
that  Jemmy  had  been  at  work  in  the  ditch  and  had  taken  a  violent 
^cowld,'  rcBulting  in  tetanus,  or  stiffness  of  the  jaws.  That  evening  he 
could  not  open  his  moutli,  in  consequence  of  which  his  wife  had  attempted 
to  pry  it  open  witli  a  poker,  which  remained  sticking.  What  was  to  be 
done?  Chloroform  was  just  coming  into  fashion,  and  by  the  a])plicati()n 
of  a  little  I  unlocked  his  jaws  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  with  the  magic 
of  *Open  sesame.'  If  a  miracle  had  l>een  i>erformed  no  more  gratitude 
or  astonishment  could  have  been  manifested  than  when  I  tcK>k  the  poker, 
and  descending  the  ladder  brandished  it  over  the  heads  of  Mr.  II  ay  den's 
friends,  commanding  them  to  go  home  at  once,  and  not  stand  there  mak- 
ing a  noise  and  disturbing  a  sick  man.  '  Yis,  yere  arn'r,  yis  }'i'S  yis ;' 
and  with  the  docility  of  children,  they  departed  every  man  to  liLs  home. 
Mr.  O'Donohue  conducte<l  me  over  the  ditch  and  over  the  l)Ogs  again 
to  mv  own  quarters;  and  half-a-dozen  times  during  the  night  I  found 
myself  involuntarily  laughing  at  this  singular  adventure.    On  the  next 
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momiag  tLe  patient  wns  doing  well,  and  while  I  got  the  cre^lit  of  skilful 
practice  among  tho  Irish  nBtion,  I  won  the  everlasting  gratiliide  of 
Jemmy  IlHj-don. 


1^  eolden  «dgei  of  th«  numner  ol<nid% 

Tlifl  ran^ung;  bMutjT  of  the  taaar  Ma, 

Or  in  the  night  ita  lUftfema'd,  liaaYeti-wrapt  Jreotiii, 

Tell  of  tlie  holr  time  when  little  ejea, 

With  ehildhooa's  wonder,  gsM  upon  the  world. 

The  elortotu  Ttdon  of  «ncKuited  lUiigii 

The  heavenly  light  o'er  all  the  eaiih,  ths  Joj 

That  necdea  only  in  jroong  children'!  hearty 

Hoke  the  bright,  many-tinted  ^U  of'lU» 

A  thouiaod  rsin-bows;  and  amid  th«ir  ligh^ 

The  wings  of  Innooenee  and  Puri^ 

Fold  o'er  the  littia  traveller,  aa  the  olaar 

And  nlver  halo  o'er  a  star,  Mid  mmk« 

What  ia  bnt  earth  aeem  part  of  heaven.    How  glad 

At  dawn  the  lova^  tnn-oreated  elond, 

With  myriad  (^Iden  gloriea  in  it*  heart. 

Like  ■  gay  viston  in  the  Geld*  of  air, 

Saili,  from  ita  Ood,  away.     And  chjldiahhearta  — 

Sweet  rain-bowi  at  life'*  morning — looking  baa^ 

A  strange  rare  beauty  ehov,  as  heavenly  vuitanls 

Folded  within  the  little  hearty  or  from 

The  yonng  eyes  looking  forth,  could  only  ^ve. 

8«Ht  Innonence,  ao  holy-briglit  and  fair, 

Jojong  Affection,  heaven-bom  Pnri^, 

What  hallowing  itamp  ye  Mt  upon  the  hot. 

What  fairy  light  Btealina  o'er  all  the  form, 

What  halo  oaat  ye  ronnd,  ttll,  eIoth«d  ao  fur. 

Like  little  angel*  children  walk  the  eartli. 

Te  look  apon  them,  and  aa  Imaged  atara 

At  night  within  the  bosomt  of  oalm  aeaa 

Sleep  iwcetiy  Uil,  to  in  yonng  ehildrcn'a  hearta 

Seem  sleeping  memoriea  of  yonr  distant  home. 

Ye  look  npon  them,  and  the  world  seems  all 

OladDMi  and  beanty.     One  bright  goldaa  drtam, 

Before  the  daricness  of  the  after-time,       .JU 

I>evonriDg,  vampireJika.  Iludr  joy  and  Vki^k 

Leaves  the  yean  cold  and  dead ;  befoMtMCOre 

Of  maddening  paedon,  like  the  ligfatninit  V*^** 

To  wither  aid  to  deaolate ;  hefora 

Come  Pride  and  Hatred,  laut^  Rerenm^  to  wmrp, 

Defile  and  blacken,  as  a  short-lived  gliiapM 

Of  Paradise,  is  all  that  Goo  ha«  made. 

And  ye,  so  beantapn^  with  yonr  ondimm'd  eyei^ 

Who  ihos  can  see  the  san-URht  of  tbe  world, 

What  in  the  wide  domain  of  nature  is 

So  fresh,  no  fiur,  so  beantifol  and  furt 

The  chosen  ones  of  God,  worUiy  alona 

To  form  His  kingdom,  ye  the  jewels  are 

:e  Earth's  crown  ^  and  fairer  do  ye  show. 
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%  uy  heart's  son,  laj  own  darling  and  prize, 
Drop  the  fringed  lids  o'er  thy  blue  laughing  cjq%  : 
From  thy  fair  forehead  the  iDsects  I  wave, 
And  all  u  peaceful  and  still  as  the  grave. 

Kow  shines  thy  life-siin  with  goldenest  raj, 
Kaught  in  thy  future  is  fair  as  to-day. 
Onee  that  thy  heaven  with  cares  cloudcth  o'er, 
81cep  like  this,  darling,  will  woo  thee  no  more. 

Angels  from  heaven,  as  lovely  as  thou. 

Watch  o'er  thy  slumberf,  ana  finiile  on  thee  now ; 

Ah  I  if  they  visit  thy  fast-coming  years, 

T  will  be  bnt  to  wii>e  from  thine  eye-lids  the  tears. 

Child  of  my  bosom,  thou^^h  night  comet h  on, 
Thy  mother  will  watch  till  it«  thadows  be  gone. 
Let  day  light  the  sky,  or  let  stars  gild  its  deeps, 
The  lore  of  a  mother  ne'er  slumbei*s  nor  sleeps. 


MEMORIES. 


«T  A  Mll>SIOirAIIT. 


I  AM  not  as  young  as  I  once  was ;  tlie  tnith  of  which  may  very  prob- 
ably appear  in  more  ways  than  one  Wfuro  my  memories  are  done,  for 
it  18  my  present  puq)oi>e  to  call  some  of  tljem  up  from  *  the  vasty  de«*p' 
of  a  very  forgetful  mind.  I  wonder  if  any  of  the  present  ^(^ueration 
would  like  to  travel  with  an  old  man  over  a  small  portion  of  his  fonner 
life  f  ITiere  is  comfort  for  tliem  in  the  thought,  that  wlien  he  grows 
intolerably  prolix  they  are  not  bound  by  poHteness  to  seem  to  li.sten. 

My '  subject '  is  susceptible  of  division  under  several  hea<ls  :  as,  Vague 
Memories,  Floating  Memories,  Hf»me  Memories,  Memories  of  Travel,  et(r., 
eta ;  but  I  intend  to  be  confiucd  to  no  heads  or  feet  either ;  for  my  read- 
ers, if  I  should  have  any,  are  hereby  once  for  all  informed  that  I  intend 
to  write  neither  sermons  nor  jxwtry,  but,  sitting  here  in  my  easy  chair, 
with  my  loose  gown  on,  chat  away  about  things  long  since  fortrotten, 
except  by  one  who  is  liimself  forgotten,  perhajis,  by  most  i)X  all  of  those 
who  hadf  any  part  in  tlie  occurrences.  Shall  I  monilize  here  ?  How 
can  I  help  it  ?  lliink  of  my  vocation,  and  —  sixty !  But  no,  I  will  for- 
bear, at  least  for  the  present. 

I  was  in  Pittsburgh  iu  the  month  of  Noveml)er,  1817,  looking  from 
the  point  on  which  old  Fort  Pitt  had  stood  —  the  very  starting-point, 
vou  xu.  17 
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you  know,  of  tho  Ohio  river  —  looking  down  that  river  to  see  whether 
I  could  see  the  end  of  my  journey.  But  one  cannot  ouite  see  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  from  its  head ;  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  me  prospect  at  that 
time  was  to  me  somewhat  like  that  into  another  '  undiscovered  country ' 
of  which  we  read,  rather  dark  and  misty.  Howbeit,  it  must  be  tried ; 
and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  find  the  conveyance.  Steam-boats 
run,  plenty  of  them,  from  Pittsburgh  to  St  Louis  now  ;  it  was  not  ex- 
actly so  then.  There  may  have  been  one  or  two  lying  at  the  landing ; 
this  is  a  vaffue  memory ;  but  L  cannot  say  that  I  remember  any.  It  was 
too  common  an  occurrence,  however,  for  people  to  be  passing  down  the 
river,  and  consequently  needing  some  sort  of  crafl  for  the  purpose,  to 
leave  it  impracticable  or  diflScult  to  obtain  it.  There  were  several  kinds 
on  hand,  usually,  from  which  one  could  take  his  choice. 

Barges  and  keel-boats  (the  latter  smaller,  less  commodious,  but  more 
easily  managed  than  the  former)  were  the  vehicles  of  commerce.  They 
were  propelfed  by  sails,  or  oars,  or  setting-poles,  or  cordelles,  as  occasion 
might  demand  or  allow.  Then  there  were  bateaux  and  skiffs  of  various 
dimensions.  These  were  sometimes  chosen  by  gentlemen-voyagers,  being 
light  and  easily  managed ;  and,  vith  a  covering  over  part,  afforded  shelter 
at  night  and  in  storms.  Beside  these,  there  were  flat-boats,  or  broad- 
horns,  as  they  were  often  called.  It  seemed  a  curious  feet  to  me,  though 
easily  accounted  for,  that  the  flat-boats  which  we  saw  on  one  side  of  the 
town  differed  considerably  in  construction  and  appearance  from  those  on 
the  other  side.  In  the  Alleghany  the  boats  were  in  the  form  of  scows,  such 
as  are  seen,  I  believe,  on  mast  eastern  as  well  as  weBtem  rivers,  at  ferries, 
excepting  that  they  had  a  sort  of  house  erected*on  them,  with  a  space 
at  each  end  open  and  uncovered.  In  the  Monongahela  they  were  ill 
apixiarance  mere  boxes,  entirely  closed  up,  except  a  small  sfmoe  at  Um 
forward  end,  over  which  the  roof  did  not  extend,  used  as  a  gangwaj 
to  the  cabin.  The  roof  of  the  cabin,  composed  of  boards,  sprung 
into  an  arched  form,  and  laid  double  with  overlapping  joints,  tolera- 
bly tight,  was  the  deck  of  the  boat,  on  which  the  steering  and  pro- 
pelling oars  were  hung,  and  the  navigators  walked.  They  were  usually 
ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  and  frequently  sixty  or  seventy  feet  long.  Such 
were  then  daily,  but  now  rarely  seen  on  these  western  waters.  Of  course 
they  could  only  float  down-stream. 

Well,  I  was  there^  and  aimed  to  be  here  ;  and  the  question  was,  how 
to  do  it.  My  wife  and  child,  a  dearborn  wa^n,  and  what  I  had  brought 
in  it,  composed  (with  my  own  little  person)  the  sum  total  of  all  I  had 
and  all  I  was.  Ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  though  reared  in  a 
city  behind  a  counter,  with  a  fwry  small  amount  of  cash  —  most  of  that 
the  product  of  a  horse  sold  at  half  his  cost  —  and  with  but  little  self- 
reliance,  I  confers  that,  when  I  found  myself  in  that  smoky,  busy  town, , 
without  a  soul  in  it  whom  I  had  ever  seen,  and  called  unexpectedly  to* 
find  my  way  alone,  a  thousand  miles  farther  than  I  had  wearily  come, 
my  heart  sank  within  me. 

I  had  expected  to  find  a  friend  —  a  brother  —  there,  whose  enei«y 
and  mental  resources  far  exceeded  mine ;  and  when  I  learned  that  he 
was  gone  —  but  why  attempt  to  tell  the  utter  loneliness  and  helplessness 
of  my  condition,  as  it  appeared  to  me  tbdi !    But,  as  we  say  here,  *  I'd 
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be  to  go,  anyhow.'  6o  I  hunted  up  a  friend  of  my  brother's,  and  found, 
after  a  day  or  two  of  consideration  and  consultation,  that  he  also  had  con* 
dnded  to  migrate.  ^  We  agreed  to  go  together.  After  due  search,  we  found 
on  the  MonoDffahela  aide  a  young  man  who,  desirous  of  passing  down  to 
some  point  below  the  mouth  of  the  Oliio,  had  purchased  a  flat-boat  on 
speculatioD,  with  a  view  to  take  freight  or  passengers.  He  was  a  Yan- 
kee, of  oomse,  and  of  course  managed  to  get  to  hia  destination  without 
expense  not  only,  but  with  a  profit  We,  as  we  understood  it,  chartered 
the  boat  at  a  price  somewhat  more  than  its  cost,  for  the  trip  to  Shaw* 
neetown ;  and  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  bright  and  clear,  on  the  first 
day  of  December,  1817,  we  put  out  from  the  landing,  and  soon  floated 
quietly  into  the  calm  and  beautiful  Ohio. 

My  emotions  —  no,  I  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  them,  but  rather 
describe  our  company  and  accommodations,  giving  leave  to  laugh  or  cry, 
as  the  said  reader  pleases. 

ImpritfUiy  the  boat  1  have  not  described  our  boat,  but  only  boats  in 
fleneniL  The  boat  we  chartered  was  a  family-boat,  about  twenty-five 
feet  or  less  in  length,  of  the  Monongahela  pattern.  My  fellow-traveller 
had  purchased  some  five  hundred  ddlan'  worth  of  tin-ware  as  a  venture, 
whicn  being  packed  in  divers  large  boxes  was  stowed  away  in  the  cabin, 
fiUinff  it  pretty  completely  full.  Tliere  was,  in  fact,  left  a  pas&'ige  from 
the  front  three  feet  wide  to  an  open  space  at  the  stem,  where  a  brick- 
Hned  fire-place  with  wooden  chimney  was  built.  Tliis  open  space  was 
our  cabin,  six  or  eight  feet  by  ten  or  twelve.  Such  was  the  area  in  which 
our  two  femilies  had  to  cook,  and  eat,  and  sleep,  and  stay,  during  our 
Toyage.  My  family^  as  I  have  told  you,  consisted  of  three ;  my  friend 
kid  a  wife  and  two  children,  beside  a  young  lady,  a  friend  of  theirs, 
JhiBdaiii^brig^t^  intellectual,  who  accompanied  them  to  seek  her  for- 
tme,  wUch  ibe  found  at  Shawneetown  in  the  shape  of 

As  I  was  aaTing,  (if  1  counted  right,)  we  made  out  just  the  same  num- 
ber as  floated  in  another  Jlat-boat  a  good  while  ago,  beside  our  captain, 
who^  while  the  boat  was  running,  would  of  course  be  on  deck,  and  at 
other  times  we  could  n't  tell  where.  So  we  thought  our  *  eiglit  souls  * 
by  ingenious  contriving  might  be  packed  away  somehow.  In  the  first 
place,  we  laid  down  two  beds  side  by  side  in  the  comer  opposite  the  chim- 
ney, and  there  the  women  and  children  slept,  and  there  they  had  to  stay 
day  and  night  for  a  time.  My  friend  and  I  spread  oiir  pallets  on  the 
top  of  some  boxes  of  tin-ware,  where  they  did  not  quite  reach  the  deck ; 
not  veij  bad  bunks,  if  we  could  have  stretched  out  our  legs,  or  turned 
orer. 

*£u;ht  sonls  *  beside  the  captain.  Sach  was  our  calculation.  But  we 
soon  round  that,  though  my  fellow-traTeller  was  a  full-bred  Yankee  from 
Boston,  and  I  brought  up  to  calculating  behind  a  counter,  we  had  very 
greatly  mftcalculatcd  the  capacity  of  our  boat,  or  the  benevolence  of  our 
captain-owner.  In  short,  he  had  been  *  so  wrought  upon  by  importunity,' 
that  he  had  agreed  to  take  a  few  more  passengers,  *  for  a  consideration,' 
of  courM ;  and  when  we  brought  our  families  on  board,  we  found  some 
twenty-odd  persons,  of  various  descriptions — no,  not  descriptions,  but 
temperaments,  for  they  were  all  pretty  much  of  one  description  —  shar- 
ing with  na  a  space  which  would  not  have  been  too  spacious  for  my  own 
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little  household.  There  was  no  help  for  it  without  a  quairel  or  a  lawsuit ; 
so  we  had  to  get  along  as  we  could  :  and  we  did. 

All  family-boats  that  passed  down  the  river  in  those  days  were  not 
just  like  ours  in  their  arrangements.  I  saw  one  that  was  fitted  out  at 
the  same  time^  of  about  the  sanie  dimensions,  which  was  lined  with 
green  baize,  carpeted,  and  furnished  for  the  accommodation  of  a  single 
&mily,  quite  comfortable.  But  the  proprieliilr  was  in  a  different  line  of 
business,  being  cashier  of  a  bank,  I  think,  aft-Jbofliisville. 

If  any  should  be  curious  to  hear  how  we  iiiTanced,  I  may  tell  some- 
thing about  it  hereafter,  as  I  call  up  other  mtaMHies. 


'bobis    that's    awa\* 


Thu  onginal,  Urely  tnd  felicitous  tong  waa  rang  at  tlie  eddiration  of  Buura'a  ^Irth-day  at 
D«UU,  Delaware  comity,  and  was  reeeired  with  cordial  apptaoae.  It  waa  wifttan,  as  we 
gather  flrom  our  informant,  alBost  inpron^ta  tot  the  occaafcon. 


i^' 


Thebb  is  nae  bard  to  chann  us  now, 

Nae  bard  ava 
Can  sing  a  sang  to  nature  tme^ 

Since  Goila's  bard  *b  awa*. 

The  simple  heart  o'  earlier  days 

In  silence  slumbers  now ; 
And  modern  art,  wi^  toneless  lay%*  - 

Presumes  the  Nine  to  woo :     ^^ 
But  nae  bard  m  all^Hur  isle^        •  ~^. 

Nae  bard  ava, 
Frae  j>auky  Goila  wins  a  smile 

Since  Robin  gaed  awa*  I 

Hb  hamely  style  let  Fashion  spurn  — 

She  wants  baith  taste  and  skill ;   v     >( 
And  wiser  should  she  ever  turn,    .  * . 

She  *11  sing  his  sangsliersel* : 
For  nae  sang  sic  pathos  speaks, 

Nae  Bang  ava ; 
And  Fashion's  foreign  rants  and  squeaks 

Should  a*  be  drumm*d  awa*  1 

Her  far-fetched  figures  aye  maun  fail 

To  touch  the  feeling  heart ; 
SDCPUonys  direct  appeal 

Excels  sic  learned  art : 
And  nae  modem  minst9*el*s  lay, 

Nae  lay  ava, 
Sae  powTfblly  the  heart  can  sway 

Aa  BoBEtr'S)  that's  awa* I 

For  o*er  bis  numbers  Ck>ila*B  muse 

A  magic  influence  breathed, 
And  round  her  darling  poet's  brow 

A  peerless  erown  hiul  wreathed ; 
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And  xiae  wreath  that  e'er  was  seen, 

Nae  wreath  ava, 
Will  bloom  BO  lang  's  the  hollj  green 

(yBoBUi,  that'sawa'. 

Lei  £iin*B  minstrel,  Tammt  Moobi^ 

Hiaaolos  sUly  sing; 
T  wad  lend  his  harp  a  higher  power 

if  ad  CoOa  add  a  string : 
For  1UM  harp  has  yet  been  kent^ 

HM^arp  aTa, 
To  match  the  harp  by  Coila  lent 

To  Robin,  that  s  awa*. 

And  tho*  onr  shepherd  Jamu  Hooo 

Uis  pipe  did  sweetly  play, 
It  ne*er  will  charm  auld  Scotland's  lug 

Like  ploughman  Robin's  lay : 
For  nae  pipe  did  Jamie  tune, 
'»  Nae  pipe  ava, 

Like  that  which  breathed  by  '  Bonnie  Doon,' 

Ere  Robin  gaed  awa'. 

E'en  Scotland's  pride,  Sir  Waltbb  Soorr, 

Who  boldly  strikes  the  lyre^ 
Maun  yield  to  Robin's  sweet  love-note, 

His  native  wit  and  fire : 
For  nae  bard  hath  ever  sung, 

Nae  bard  ava^ 
In  hamely  or  in  foreign  tongue, 

Dke  Robin,  that  *s  awa'  f 

( 

IVae  feeling  heart  Tom  Campbell's  lays 

In  classic  beauty  flow ; 
But  Robin  's  artless  sang  displays 

Tho  soul's  impassioned  glow : 
For  nae  bard  by  classic  lore, 

Nae  bard  ava, 
Has  thrill'd  the  bosom's  inmost  core 

Like  Robin,  that 's  awa'  I 

A  pow'rful  harp  did  Btron  sweep. 

But  no'  wi'  haj)py  glee ; 
And  tho'  his  tones  were  strong  and  deep, 

He  ne'er  could  change  the  key: 
For  nae  bard  aneath  the  lift^ 

Nae  bard  ava, 
Wi'  master  skill  the  kej's  could  shift 

Like  Robin,  that 's  awn'  I 

He  needs  nne  monumental  stones 

To  keep  alive  his  fame ; 
Auld  granny  Scotland,  and  her  weans^ 

Will  ever  sing  his  name : 
For  nae  name  does  Fame  record, 

Nae  name  ava, 
By  Caledonia  mair  adored 

Than  Rubin  's,  that's  awa'l 
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Bow  ilujr  ipend  their  puny  Aina 
Id  dnitJnitudi  or  aiicka  and  moai, 
Or  atmeUDi  biidfaa  dialna  asnaa, 
Or  boUdlnf  p*la«a  of  ckip*, 
OrlB  Iha  aireunlei  aalllni  ahlpa, 
Atwtc  tMr  mui,  t  ray  &t\t  Ult. 

'  HupT  chUdrcB !  •  than  1  aa;,  ■ 

'  Ttia  your  pteiiars  wbtlg  jmn  may : 

Lllb  aflbrds  not  nany  jovi 

Swcctar  (ban  tboao  atguia  and  boja  t* 


SECOND     MARRIAQES. 

CowtSBBOtQ  not  long  since  iVith  an  elderir  gentleman,  (a  widoner,) 
ho  expressed  his  surprise  that  any  one,  nho  Ikad  been  happily  wedded 
once,  could  flTor  marry  K  Bccond  time.  '  Hie  idea  to  me,'  said  he,  'seems 
sacrilege.  Although  my  wife  has  been  dead  many  yeara,  yet  her  mem- 
ory is  still  fresh  and  green  with  me,  and  scarce  a  day  passes  that  I  do 
not  recall  her  to  my  mind  nilh  a  melancholy  yet  soothing  delighL  The 
thought  that  aho  alone  of  all  others  possesBed  my  love,  that  while  living 
my  hopes  ncrc  only  of  her,  and  now  that  she  ia  gone  I  hare  memoricfl 
of  none  else,  fills  ray  loneliest  hours  with  unspeakahle  joy.  Friends 
wonder  why  I  continue  a  widower ;  they  urge  that  it  would  bo  better  for 
me  to  change  my  condition :  and  perhaps  it  would,  regarding  it  from 
their  point  of  view;  but  I  cannot  forget  the  past,  I  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  a  second  love,  a  divided  remembrance.' 

Wo  are  aware  that  the  world,  generally,  is  no  subscriber  to  this  doo- 
trine ;  yet  to  our  mind  it  Bceius  emioently  correct  in  theory,  and  not 
alU^tlier  imposaiblo  in  practice. 

It  has  come  Itt  bo  an  axiom  in  civilized  society,  that  marriage  is  an 
institution  of  QUi ;  yet  it  is  equally  a  fact  that  few  have  a  just  concep- 
tion of  whatlh&phnsc  expresses. 

Many  suppose  the  marriage  relation  derives  ita  sacrednesa  from  God's 
rerhal  rL^vrfutioQ  that  so  it  should  be,  without  seeking  the  deeper  and 
primary  r<.'u^on  in  tho  iilTuctiijiis  »nd  eseeutial  nature  of  the  soul  He  has 
given  us. 

It  i»  true  that  human  law  r^;ards  marriage  MAeontracl  merely; 
but  this  will  not  seem  so  objectionaUe,  nay,  so  revolting  as  it  otherwise 
would  to  our  best  feehngs  and  highest  instincU,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  ft  contract  between  souls,  and  that  in  such  (Mmncctiou  the  de- 
fining term  'contract'  has  a  higher  and  moie  5ir-reaching  signification 
than  when  applied  to  the  ordinary  transactions  of  mankind. 

Failing  to  apprehend  and  recognize  this  vital  fact,  the  wftfld  practically 
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rq[irds  love,  which  is  the  incentive  to  and  the  bond  of  marriage,  as  a 
mere  article  of  traffic  Hence,  the  idea  being  degraded,  love,  instead  of 
being  that  fine  and  pure  mental  manifestation  of  tlic  soul  God  intended 
it  to  be,  has  become  earthy  and  impure,  and  the  marriage  relation,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  is  no  longer  considered  inviolate.  Tliat  this  state  of 
things  is  due  in  some  degree  to  the  commonness  of  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  Heaven  knows  how  many  more  marriages,  wc  do  not  doubt ; 
and  in  this  belief  we  proceed  to  throw  a  few  thoughts  around  the  follow- 
ing position :  That  with  rightly-constituted  minds,  a  second  marriage 
tends  to  deffrade  the  true  idea  of  the  institution. 

The  ideal  conceptions  of  men  exert  a  much  greater  influence  on  their 
outward  conduct  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Every  man  has  such  con- 
cations,  more  or  less  clearly  defined ;  and  though  his  practice  usually 
falls  fiir  below  his  mental  standard,  yet  there  is  always  an  eflfort  to  ap- 
proximate thereto.  Hence,  the  higher  the  ideal  the  greater  will  be  tlie 
exertion  to  give  it  life  in  the  actma^  and  bring  the  'daily  walk  and  con- 
venation'  into  closer  conformity  to  its  requirements. 

This  is  true  in  every  department  of  society.  In  proportion  as  the 
lawyer  loves  and  esteems  his  profession,  so  will  his  course  therein  be 
npngfat  and  successful ;  as  the  clergyman  consciously  realizes  the  pecu- 
liar sacredness  of  his  calling,  so  will  be  his  success  in  rendering  himself 
useful  to  men  and  acceptable  to  God.  Likewise  the  farmer,  if  he  has  a 
just  sense  of  the  ennobling  nature  of  his  occupation,  regarding  with 
honest  pride  his  *  labor-hardened  hands  and  sun-browned  brow,'  deeming 
himsd^  as  he  may  without  irreverence,  a  far-off  imitator  of  the  first 
great  Worksk,  will  give  to  his  vocation  a  dignity  itself  ennobling,  and  do 
much  to  raise  his  hitherto  despised  order  to  that  foremost  position  it  of 
rigiit  deserves.     So  with  the  topic  under  consideration. 

As  love  is  pure  and  strong,  springing  into  life,  not  as  the  offspring  of 
sexual  passion  or  the  cold  and  unwilling  slave  of  circumstances ;  not  as 
a  mere  jet  of  feeling,  drying  up  with  the  subsidence  of  the  transient 
excitement  which  gave  it  birth,  but  as  the  rational  result  of  a  contact  of 
two  souls,  one  in  sentiment,  one  in  taste,  and  one  in  all  those  fine  and 
subtle  emotions  which  constitute  the  soul-life;  so  will  the  rite  which 
brings  consmnmation  be  invested  with  a  sanctity  that  no  lapse  of  time 
can  lessen  and  no  contingency  disturb. 

Now  when  love  like  this  (and  any  other  is  unworthv  of  the  name) 
ootnes  to  be  a  living  power  in  the  human  soul,  it  owes  all  its  force  and 
vitality  to  the  idea  of  a  perpetual  union. 

Nothing  less  than  this  is  sufficient.  Love  then,  or  whM  it  is  based 
upon  the  idea  of  a  perpetual  union,  is  not  a  mere  passion,  it  is  something 
higher :  an  affection,  nourished  by  the  enduring  warmth  of  a  living  idea; 
a  pure  spiritual  emotion,  a  joy  of  the  soul,  a  free  spontaneous  going  fortli 
of  like  to  meet  like,  even  as  light  flaming  from  sun  to  sun  melts  and 
nungles  in  inseparable  union.  In  such  love  there  is  nothing  earthy ;  it 
is  clear  and  transparent  like  light  No  sexual  impulse  dwells  in  it,  and 
disturbs  Hs  calm  equable  flow  with  the  tumultuous  heavings  and  irregu- 
lar billows  of  instinctive  desire.  The  possession  of  the  person  for  its  own 
lake  is  wA  thought  of  The  rosy  lip,  the  sunny  smile,  and  the  R])eaking 
ere  are  not  coveted,  save  as  the  eloquent  vehicles  of  that  soul-life  which 
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d^  lil^fc  in  freshness  and  immortal  youth  when  the  mere  earthy  part 
tiis'^rished  for  ever. 

Conceive  now  of  two  souls,  in  each  of  whom  such  an  affection  as  we 
liave  faintly  delineated  has  come  to  be  living.  Conceive  it  to  have 
been  fostered  and  strengthened  by  a  full  and  unreserved  interchange  of 
thoughts  and  sympathies  in  secret,  away  from  the  world  and  its  chilling 
scrutiny ;  and  then,  when  there  is  no  doubt,  no  misgiving,  suppose  it  to 
be  avowed  before  men,  and  sanctified  by  the  holy  ritual  ordained  of  God. 
Think  farther  of  the$e  two  souls  going  hand  in  hand  along  lifers  journey, 
drawing  closer  and  closer  together  with  each  successive  obstacle,  until, 
in  that  most  endearing  intimacy  and  nearness,  there  seems  but  one  heart, 
one  soul,  one  life  1  Suppose  now,  in  the  njidst  of  this  snn^eet  repose,  when 
life  has  new  joys  and  eternity  new  hop^  deatb  comes,  and  the  earthy 
vehicle  of  one  of  these  two  souls  be  removed  from  sight  and  covered  up 
in  the  cold  dam|^ffround. 

What  remains  for  the  survivor  but  memory  and  hope :  the  one  of  a 
union  in  the  past,  the  other  of  a  reiinion  (the  more  perfect  because  per- 
petual) in  the  future  f  It  may  be  that  the  mind,  for  a  time,  imder  the 
pressure  of  so  terrible  a  deprivation,  refuses  to  be  comforted,  and:  Isedi 
on  its  own  despair;  yet  when  the  eye  has  become  accustomed  io^fte 
empty  chair,  the  vacant  ciHa^ber  with  its  cru^ng  stillness,  th0i<(^ 
(before  alluded  to)  then  coniesSl^e  a  sustaining  presence  to  the  heseaapi^ 
and  whispers,  *  She  still  lives :  her  bright  form  you  will  see  no  Hipft  «(L' 
earth,  but  what  you  loved  can  never  die ;  that  gentle  soul,  which  io^Upl 
somcd  and  grew  in  the  sunshine  of  yours,  is  immorta^  luod  perohande 
even  now  hovers  near  you  ;  those  pure  thoughts  and  |jwitBympathies, 
which  so  gladly  and  spontaneously  sprung  forth  to  mol^i^r  own,  are 
imperishable,  for  thought  never  dies,  and  is  the  food,  nay,  t£ie  life  of  souls. 
Despair  not :  love  is  not  confined  to  earth  alone.  The  universe  is  filled 
with  it;  all  created  intelligences  drink  it  in  like  water;  and  in  heaven, 
whither  she  has  gone,  there  is  nothing  else.  Be  of  good  chwl^^^oa 
will  one  day  meet  her  there;  and  though  in  tl^at  pure  te^Ul^Mle  \a 
neither  *  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage,'  yet  sotds  and  thoi^j^llB^plgely 
wedded  on  earth  have  a  nearer  affinity  in  heaven.'  #^  •  *' 

Thus  is  the  mourner  comforted.  Henceforth  he  is  content  to  tread 
life's  pathway  alone  :  no,  not  alone.  There  is  a  presence  near,  that  sus- 
tains and  soothes,  shedding,  unseen  by  other  eyes,  sweet  influences  over 
his  work-day  Hfe,  and  filling  his  hours  of  loneliness  oompletely  full  of 
memories  of  the  past  Uow  beautiful  such  a  faith  as  this  I  Let  the 
world  scoff  and  sneer,  regarding  it  as  the  unsubstantial  and  unsatisfying 
vision  with  which  a  morbid  mind  cheats  itself.  There  are  those  who 
regard  it  as  not  wholly  vain ;  who  consider  as  no  cheat  and  no  delusion 
a  belief  that  gives  them  the  pure  spirit  of  an  *  angel  gone  before'  for  a 
companion,  and  cling  with  contented  tenacity  to  a  life  that  mves  them 
an  unpolluted  and  undivided  memory  for  a  friend.  At  such  let  those 
scoff  who  will.  The  *  world'  may  point  its  cold  chilling  finger  at  them 
with  perfect  impunity,  for  it  stands  in  no  danger  of  being  persuaded  to 
give  credence  to  a  doctrine  it  has  neither  the  present  capacity  to  under- 
stand nor  the  honesty  to  follow.  With  too  many  (is  it  beyond  truth  to 
say  with  most !)  in  this  practical  age,  marriage  is  a  mere  matter  of  con- 
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venienoe,  in  which,  humanly  Bpeaking,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  ^nre 
genuine  love.  Station,  wealth,  power  and  beauty  are  too  generally  the 
motives  impelling  to  this  moat  holy  connection.  With  not  a  few  mere 
pafiBion  is  the  impelling  power;  a  fact  mournfully  showing  that,  while 
man  has  a  capacity  for  mimortal  things,  he  has  also  propensities  of  which 
the  undue  indulgence  degrades  him  even  below  the  brute.  What  sadr 
dtf  spectacle  can  Purity  and  Truth  look  upon  in  this  world  of  ours  than 
that  of  two  immortal  souls  standing  before  the  marriage  altar,  like  pieces 
of  cold  and  unnuignetio  steel,  pnuiounciug  with  mere  *  lip-service '  their 
meaningieaa  and  unfelt  vows  ?  Yet,  to  the  shame  of  our  humanity,  such 
oases  are  common  enough.  An  almost  infinite  distance  stretches  between 
bve  in  its  truest  idea  and  positive  crime,  yet  the  space  is  well  filled,  and 
by  those  too  who  realize  not  the  position  they  occupy,  nor  understand  or 
care  to  undeistand  the  true  import  of  the  obligationa  which  hold  them 
there. 

It  may  he  ursed  that  this  view  of  the  subject,  in  addition  to  being 
i&e^un  and  visionary,  is  utterly  impracticable ;  that  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances may  be  such,  oftentimes,  as  almost  to  compel  one  to  take  a 
s^paUd  compamon,  perhaps  as  a  matter  of  duty.  Suppose  it  is  so.  What 
l^4hi  effect  of  such  a  necestutated  union  ?  Necessity  in  such  case  is 
jlivety,  and  of  all  species  of  bondage,  that  of  the  heart  and  soul  is  the 
.jlilMt' terrible.  Hence,  whenever  concurrence  of  circumstances  or  pious 
J  M^vidions  of  duty  drive  one  to  '  commit  matrimony '  in  the  absence  of 
*  itMi  pure  regard  which  ennobles  all  permanent  sexual  connections,  the 
*  dEsct  must  necessarily  be  degrading.  How  can  that  union  prove  firm, 
stable,  and  pibdiKtive  of  happiness,  when  there  is  wanting  the  binding 
4>ree  and  wAut  agency  of  love — pure,  spontaneous,  self-vital  love  ?  It 
cannot  be.  'tyfo  souLs  united  without  tliis  cohesive  principle  existing 
between  them,  are  in  reality  as  &r  apart  as  before.  Magnets  that  are  no 
magnets  may  be  brought  into  contact  and  apparently  unite ;  but  with- 
dl|pr  ihe  outward  force,  and  they  drop  apart  at  once.  So  unmagnctic 
waii^Sikf  be  brought  together  and  joined  in  a  life-long  union,  yet  never 
nd^  nute.  They  lack  the  afiBning  power  of  love.  Hence,  when  one 
dies,  the  other  puts  on  the  outward  form  of  mourning,  as  required  by 
the  customs  of  polite  society,  appears  thus  for  the  usual  period  or  a  little 
&t«,  and  is  then  ready  for  a  second  venture.  What  a  mocker}'  for 
Christian  men  and  women !  W^e  know  an  orthodox  clergyman,  between 
the  death  of  whose  first  wife  and  his  marriage  with  a  second  intervened 
but  four  montlis.  Another,  witliin  sight  of  the  place  where  we  write,  is 
Kvinff  with  his  fifth  wife,  and  has  not  himself  seen  his  fortieth  year ! 
Verily,  we  should  like  to  ask  such  practical  teachers  of  morality,  could 
we  do  so  without  irreverence,  to  explain  the  essential  difference  between 
polygamy  in  this  world,  and  the  ox)nsciousness  in  the  next  of  l)eing  sur- 
rouuiled  by  a  plurality  of  souls  with  whom,  so  far  as  menior}',  sympathy 
and  nearness  are  concerned,  the  same  relation  exists.  If  there  is  anght 
in  the  nature  of  things  which  makes  it  sinful  for  one  man  to  have  two 
wives  at^lio  same  time  in  this  life,  will  not  the  reason  a}>ply  with  equal 
or  greater  force  to  the  consciousness  of  a  similar  relation  in  the  next  ? 
For,  if  souls  are  to  have  a  conscious  existence  at  all  in  the  world  to 
come,  they  will  surely  be  conscious  of  each  other's  identity,  and  of  forniei 
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earthly  relaliotis,  since  these  Utter  mould  the  character  of  each  soul,  and 
malfe  it,  to  a  considerable  exteut,  what  it  is. 

The  vague  aod  shadowy  ideas  most  people  entertain  of  another  lift 
have  doubtless  much  to  do  with  their  acting  with  so  little  reference  to 
it  The  common  notions  of  spirit,  spiritual  existence,  and  spiritual  rela- 
tion are  too  intangible  and  unreal  to  exeraise  much  iiduence  on  our 
present  earthly  life.  This  ought  not  to  be.  The  hnmaa  mind,  in  addi- 
tion to  believing  ia  the  fact  of  exislence  after  death,  ought  to  have  im- 
pressed upon  it  clearly-defined  conceptions  of  the  modsa  and  purposes  of 
that  existence;  so  that,  being  regardcid,  not  as  a  le^  from,  but  merely  aa 
a  continuation  of  this  life,  it  would  be  brought  nearer  to  our  present 
thoughts,  purposes  and  feelings  and  in  ea  importuit  d^ree  generate, 
chasten  and  direct  them  to  itt  more  enduring  and  higher  uses  and  ends. 
Then  would  marriage  be  looked  upon  as  really  a  union  which,  being 
truly  formed,  and  receiving  God's  sanction,  can  never  be  put  asunder. 
We  repeat,  can  ntvtr  be  put  asunder ;  for  unless  memory,  thought,  indi- 
viduality and  consciousness  are  to  be  wholly  oUiterated,  or  rendered 
inert  in  the  world  to  come,  the  relation  once  so  intknite  and  so  dear  on 
earth  will  be  a  hving  reality  in  the  soul,  yea,  ila  slMt  precious  posses- 
sion. What  QoD  hath  joined  together  man  may  not  put  asunder,  neither 
in  this  world  nor  in  the  world  to  come.  n  ^ 
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Oncx,  wlien  llie  world  for  yiMu-3  liad  been 
8ict  with  Iho  fell  di*eMe  of  «n. 
All  ewollea  wiLh.uniighllf  tumora. 
And  broken  out  wrtli  uglv  huiuore, 


A  migbty  'douche'  Truni  Lesvea  he  scat, 
Th«  »en  a  minhtj'  ■  plunpe-liiith '  lent. 
And  Esrtfa  'th<!  trcutnient'  imJerwent. 

Some  wbo  have  heard  of  Koab's  ark. 
Say  ht  was  cured  by  taking  hark ; 
And  thmbine  water-cure  a  Bhara, 
He  used  his  boric  for  curing  HaK  ; 
And  that  his  ^o!k^  witU  alltheir  dud^ 
Rode  hi)rh  nnd  drj  above  the  Soode, 
And  never  toaehed  the  foaming  eudc 
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But  scoffera  always  do  exists 

And  when  they  on  their  doubts  insist. 

The  best  way  is to  show  your  fist 

The  real  fact  is,  though  they  snub, 
They  took  a  'hialf-baSi'  in  a  footing  tub. 

This  art^  by  I>EirT  inyented. 
The  great  Inyentor  has  eonsfnted 
Hiat  Dr.  Hall — a  man  of  sense, 
Well  mingled  with  beneyolenee — • 
On  Hampton  Round-Hill  should  dispense 
To  all  the  sufifering  who  go  there  to 
Be  healed  of  'ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to/ 

Simple  the  modus  operandi ; 

No  need  henceforth  that  any  man  die ;  ^ 

The  lone-sought,  youth-restoring  fountain 

Is  founa  at  iMt  upon  this  mountain. 

Tliai  'Like  cures  like,*  the  principle, 

How  ample  and  how  beautiful ! 

For,  k  jonr  head  oppressed  with  pain  ? 

The  core  is — water  on  the  hrain  ; 

Or  do  sharp  pains  assail  your  breast  f 

The  cure  is — water  on  the  eheet; 

Haye  you  a  cold  from  damp  sheets  caught  I 

A  dripping-eheet  is  straightway  brought; 

Or  cola  from  falling  in  a  river  f 

Straight  in  the  '  plunge-bath '  you  must  shiver ; 

Or  has  a  blow  half  broke  your  back  f 

The  '  douche '  must  give  another  thwack. 

It's  'water,  water,  every  where,* 
And  quarta  to  drink,  if  you  can  bear : 
Tis  well  that  we  are  made  of  clay. 
For  common  dutt  would  wash  away ! 

And  then  *  the  paeh  !  * — what  words  can  show 

The  aspect  of  that  mummy  row. 

As  down  their  ranks  the  attendant  goes 

To  scare  a  fly,  or  blow  a  nose  f 

No  tar  e*er  Uy  so  snug  in  bunk, 

Or  in  his  narrow  cell  a  monk, 

As  these  folks  pack  the  human  trunk. 

That  great  machine,  the  human  mill, 
\n  henceforth  turned  by  mountain  rill ; 
The  main-ft]>ring  of  the  human  clock, 
The  spring  that  gushes  from  the  rock : 
01(1  Adam's  every  son  and  daughter 
Will  now  for  ever  go  by  water. 

Then  let  the  threatening  Allopath 
Brandish  in  rage  his  sword  of  lath ; 
We'll  duck  him  in  our  coldest  bath : 
And  we  will  dance  around  our  spring. 
And  in  its  waters  roses  fling. 
And  with  harmonious  voice  its  glories  sing. 

irmmd^BUl  Wtaer^Cwrt,  Ifdrtkampton,  Jmtff  %  1808.  j  o um  \: ooesm. 
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0ANAR8IE. 

I  LOVE  the  mountains,  those  *  waves  of  the  earth,*  but  still  better  do  I 
love  the  waves,  those  'mountains  of  the  ocean.'  Did  you  hear  that 
sound,  as  of  distant  thunder  ?  It  is  the  billows,  as  they  break  upon  the 
shore.  Sometimes  they  startle  me,  and  I  tihink  I  hear  the  voices  of  loDg- 
buried  friends.  But  they  die  away,  the  whispers  go  with  them ;  so  I  snutf 
my  candle,  and  compose  myself  again.  Yes,  I  bum  candles  here ;  we 
are  in  no  danger  of  gas-explosions. 

I  ramble  out  upon  the  beach  as  the  sun  goes  down.  When  the  golden 
clouds  change  to  crimson,  and  the  crimson  to  purple,  I  go  in,  sit  by  my 
window  till  the  stars  come  out,  then  draw  a  match  across  my  match-box, 
lest  I  frighten  my  hostess  by  a  black-  streak  on  the  wall,  light  my  candle, 
(it 's  not  sperm  though,)  draw  up  my  oaken  chair,  and  muse  over  the 
past,  calling  up  vanished  forms,  reviving  fjEuied  scenes,  and  living  over 
again  days  of  gladness,  hours  of  happiness. 

Canarsie  is  a  dreary  sort  of  place.  You  would  not  like  it,  but  it  has 
a  strange  fascination  for  me.  Whether  it  is  its  loneliness,  or  the  unceas- 
ing roar  of  its  ocean-waves,  I  cannot  teU.  Certain  it  is  I  am  here  now, 
have  been  two  weeks,  and  expect  to  stay  as  many  more.  I  know  not 
whether  this  disconnected  bundle  of  odd  thoughts  and  fancies  will  enter- 
tain you  much,  for  I  shall  write  as  I  think,  witliout  any  plot,  and  quite 
regardless  of  the  rules  of  novelists  or  rhetoricians.  I  will  say  but  little 
for  myselfl  You  know  me,  a  clever  maiden  lady,  a  little  given  to  gossip 
perhaps,  but  otherwise  quite  free  from  the  defects  of  my  class,  as  I  detest 
a  cat,  and  never  try  to  reconcile  quarrelsome  lovers.  I  will  not  say  I  am 
over  sixty,  so  you  need  not  expect  very  antiquated  ideas ;  nor  do  I  pretend 
I  am  under  thirty,  so  surely  I  am  supposed  to  have  some  experience  in 
mundane  affairs. 

I  intended  to  tell  you  something  about  Canarsie,  that  you  might  know 
where  I  am,  for  no.  doubt  it  is  to  your  ears  a  strange  name.  One  street 
forms  the  village ;  fishermen's  cottages  and  sportsmen's  inns  form  the 
street  on  one  side,  flanked  for  a  considerable  distance  here  and  there  by 
splendid  groves.  There  is  game  in  plenty ;  we  hear  shots  all  day.  Now, 
do  n't  imagine  that  I  have  turned  Amazon,  though  I  still  profess  a  pas- 
sion for  archery.  I  neither  lodge  at  the  *  Sportsnian's  Hotel,'  uor  at 
*  The  Raven.'  I  am  domesticated  at  an  old  farm-house  within  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  bay,  as  quiet  as  a  mouse  in  your  own  garret  The  farmer 
hkes  me  pretty  well,  and  lends  me  Dobbin  sometipies  for  a  ride  on  the 
beach ;  Dame  Ellen  calls  me  a  'jewel,'  because  I  agree  with  her  that  Old 
Hyson  is  the  only  kind  of  tea  people  ought  to  drink ;  the  son,  a  young 
collegian,  whjD  is  rusticating  at  present,  terms  me  a  has  bleu,  (can  you 
believe  it  ?)  and  Sally,  the  maid,  is  only  too  happy  to  do  me  a  favor. 
Tliis  won't  do ;  it  is  getting  quite  dark ;  I  must  light  my  candle. 

There  goes  the  match — it  is  broken !  Do  you  see  it  lying  upon  the 
white  floor  ?  It  has  not  even  kindled  its  own  fire.  Somehow  it  reminds 
me  of  Lilly  Morris.  You  have  never  seen  her  ?  Well,  she  was  a  beauti- 
ful creature,  as  far  as  bright  eyes,  glowing  cheeks,  and  chestnut  curls  go 
t4)  make  beauty.    She  had  a  wi<^ed  little  head,  full  of  all  manner  of 
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mvi'liiff :  tlie  wa*  a  c»:-|Ui-xir.  \\*,  she  Lad  a  Lr:uL  l*ui  ii""»  hi-;irt  —  not 
a  Ut  of  s  Lvart  Lad  iti\-t;v  Lillv  M«.»rn5.  SLo  wa>  a  t*»untn-  irirl:  l*ut 
at  iLe  tinit*  uLczi  I  kiicw  Lcr.  sL«>  was  on  a  vi>it  i«.»  Lcr  ciiv  iiiuK-.  and 
like  a  bird  was  fehe  in  tLe  Louse  frc^m  mc»min'r  till  ni^bt,  k>  nicrrv  and 
blitbeKtine. 

Mr.  Morris  Lad  one  dausrLtcr.  L'Uise:  a  pr^^ud  ^rl.  and  Lau;;lity.  I 
ween,  as  Queen  Bi-ss^i.  IxiuiMi'  ouiiv  dvspised  L^t  tountr}-  i-ousin,  wiili 
Ler  neat  wLite  muslin  drcs^  and  Lilly  was  not  K>ng  tinding  it  i>ut.  Louise 
was  betrotLi'd  to  a  duv  vounir  man.  a  k-rdiv-kK-kimr  fallow,  wlur-c  wealth 
quite  equalled  her  own,  and  wLo  was  Lt-r  >ujvriMr  in  ever}-  thni«:  rW. 
Lilly  ci»uld  not  re>t  till  >he  liad  con\ineoJ  L<>uisc  that  a  o<.>untrA'  girl  was 
not  entirvly  df\>.iid  of  faMrinatiocs :  k»  the  pretty  ci.V|Uette  verj'  artk-r^sly 
showed  off  her  L■ou^in'^  dislike  to  the  l»e*t  advantage*,  hersi'lf  api»earing 
meanwhile  the  meek  little  ainrrieved  i»ne  she  really  was.  Ashley  o>uld 
not  endure  this:  )i**  de<pi>ed  idl  vulgar  pride  and  heartle>sness.  Ho 
sought  an  explanation,  whieh  Li»ui>e  ver}-  readily  cpive.  How  oxiitod 
they  became!  Lc»uise'^  cheek  buniod  criras<»n,  her  proud  lij*  eurled 
soonifullv,  while  A>hlev  defender!  tlie  elaiuis  of  the  ei»unir^-  cousin.  It 
was  broken  off:  yes.  Lilly  had  broken  the  match  just  as  surely  :is  that 
match  is  bn>keu  which  lies  there  on  the  fi<K)T. 

But  Ashley  still  calleti  as  frequently  as  ever  at  Uncle  Morri>'s  h(»uso, 
and  was  as  gay  as  ttsual  tOi.>.  Sly  Cupid  had  loosenevl  (»ne  chain  but  to 
riret  another  about  his  heart,  lie  was  in  love  with  Lillv  Morris,  there 
is  no  denying  it ;  and  she,  little  roj^e,  danced  alK>ut  him  like  a  f!nr\-,  ni>w 
all  smiles  and  ag;iin  all  frowns.  How  many,  many  tunes  did  Ashley  trj* 
to  catch  her  in  a  serious  uuKxi,  U»  ask  one  questioti,  only  onf  !  Hut  it  wjls 
of  no  use ;  she  was  like  a  spirit,  here,  and  there,  and  every  when\  always 
wearing  webs  al»out  him  which  lie  could  not  break.  How  bright  were 
her  features  as  she  returned  his  wittv  sallies !  How  musicallv  did  her 
kiw,  girlish  laugh  fall  on  his  ear !  He  lieard  it  all  night  long ;  it  wo4Xh1 
him  to  sleep,  S4X>thed  his  dreams,  and  awoke  hnn  in  the  moniing.  How 
could  he  wish  Nhe  would  l»e  quiet  fi»r  a  moment^  when  tlu^se  K'guiling 
eyes  were  fixed  on  his  in  artless  witcher}-,  and  that  glad,  free  smile  was 
beaming  on  him  \  Yet  the  time  did  come.  Lilly  wiis  going  away.  Ho 
besought  her  to  listen  to  )iim  for  one  moment ;  and  he  caught  her  hand 
and  a^ked  in  a  tremulous  whisper  if  she  would  be  his,  all  his,  that  ho 
might  devote  his  Hfe  to  her.  She  smiled,  but  it  was  a  serious  smile,  for 
she  was  half  frightened,  he  looked  so  earnest ;  then  slie  said  with  a  stare 
of  surprise : 

*  I  do  not  love  vou,  Mr.  Ashlev ! ' 

*  Do  not  love  me !  do  not  love  me ! '  gasped  he,  poor  fellow,  and  turned 
from  her  with  a  wretched  feeling,  as  though  all  the  world  was  blackness, 
and  miser}',  and  falsity,  and  death.  But  Lillv  laughed  on  as  wilful  a 
coquette  as  ever.  She  did  not  strike  a  si>ark  within  her  own  breast, 
not  a  bit  more  than  did  that  match  upon  the  floCT.  Ar<d  Lilly  is  not 
alone. 

Crack  goes  the  match :  now  the  blue  flame  wavers,  and  now  the  yellow 
Maze  burns  steadily.     What  a  pretty  light  this  uncouth  tallow-<'andlo 

S'ves  me  I     It  shines  down  so  jJeasantly  u}X)n  my  pine  table,  showing 
0  titles  of  my  favorite  books  which  lie  in  two  piles  beforv  me.    The 
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bright  blaze  of  the  candle  is  great  comfort  too.  It  m&kcs  me  think  of 
the  quiet  hnppiiiesa  mutual  and  ferrent  love  sheds  (hroughoiit  a  house- 
hold. It  sliadows  forth  tha  ev(-r-irl"il  =m;i<'  cf  nn  nff^clir.nati'  wif.\  who 
makes  li<?r  homu  ii  littl.'  Ti^ni,li-..^-!lf  .  !..>■!:  Ii.:^  .(ni.-k  !ivr  :  -Ik  i.  uail- 
ing  for  her  liusband.  The  great  arm-chair  is  placed  before  the  fire,  the 
slippers  which  she  worked  are  stajiding  near  vie  chair,  and  she  U  walk- 
ing now  to  the  window  to  glance  along  the  street,  now  back  to  the  fire 
to  stir  up  the  sparkling  coals,  and  back  again  to  the  window.  That  is 
his  step.  She  trips  lightly  across  the  parlor  to  the  hall,  but  he  has 
boundod  up  tlio  steps  and  alroad;  opened  the  door.  He  catches  her 
small  white  hand,  and  lovingly  kisses  ner  forehead.  They  enter  the  par 
lor:  he  takes  the  arm-chair,  she  sits  on  the  ottoman  beside  him,  gazing 
up  into  his  fine  countenance,  as  he  speaks  cheerful  words  while  he  holds 
his  hands  toward  the  fire.  Seven  o'clock  comes.  How  pleasant  is  the 
pretty  tea-room,  so  comfortable  with  its  home'  look !  She  makes  h!s  tea, 
Qie  has  dined  down  town,)  and  he  looks  at  her  with  the  fondest  of  smilw, 
thinking  himself  ihc  happiest  of  men.     And  the  has  made  him  ao. 

How  dim  the  light  grows  I  I  quite  forget  my  happy  couple,  and  in- 
voluntarily think  of  a  gloomy  pair  whom  fote  has  made  man  and  wife. 
She  mamcd  him  for  his  money,  no  doubt,  but  she  sighs  as  she  dusts  off 
the  magnificent  furniture,  work  which  John  has  but  naif  done,  'and  seats 
herself  before  the  ffralc  with  a  countenance  all  scowls  and  frowns.  There 
is  no  easy  chair  wheeled  up  for  him  when  he  comes  in,  no  slippers — die 
never  dreamed  of  working  him  a  pair;  and  as  he  crosses  tae  floor  her 
face  grows  darker  and  darker. 

'  I  do  wish  for  once  you  would  have  a  decent  fire  when  I  come  home, 
if  it  were  only  fur  the  variety  of  the  thing ! ' 

She  answers  not  a  word,  but  slightly  curls  her  pretty  Up,  (she  is  a 
beauty ;  it  was  by  that  she  won  him,)  and  taps  her  foot  upon  the  nig. 
She  sighs  presently  ;  he  takes  out  the  evening  paper  and  b^na  to  read. 
Dinner  is  served.  How  stiff  and  form^  they  are  I  I  can 't  endun  this ; 
so  I  snuff  my  candle. 

How  it  sputters  and  spatters,  and  darts  out  little  tongues  of  fire,  quite 
liku  a  vixen  of  a  wife  wno  torments  her  spouse  qjmost  past  cnduranoe. 
Rhe  was  a  widow.  Well,  -laines  never  soiled  the  floors  with  his  dirty 
boot* :  James  never  banged  the  doors  at  such  a  rate ;  James  never  did 
this  liur  that,  and  so  forth  nnd  so  oB.  Then  the  himband  scolds ;  she 
bursU  into  tears,  {tears  weri'  always  her  rfffmiep  7««sor(  wilh 'James;') 
and  1k'  struts  from  the  room  in  n  paisfflon.  Thoy  make  up  at  supper — to 
en;ii-t  tlie  same  scene  on  the  uinrrow. 

Oti!  what  a  holy  thing  i-;  iiiu--.  iriiTn'-l,  nm^laiil  lnvi'!  I  know  not 
to  whom  I  am  speaking.  Perhaps  you  are  old.  Doee  the  ailver  vhit«n 
your  locks !  are  your  steps  unsteady  I  your  eyes  dim  I  Yet  yon  have 
not  forgotten  the  glad  days  of  your  youth  I  Its  scenes  come  up,  how 
vividly !  Do  you  remember  the  tremulous  voice  of  the  boy  with  the 
brown  hair  and  the  deep,  dark  eyes  I  How  earnestly  he  {beaded  hb 
love  for  you  t  Yea,  his  heart  was  all  yours,  and  he  f^  you  so;  as  he 
clasped  your  hand  and  his  arm  stole  round  you,  drawing  you  to  him  in 
that  first  rapturous  embrace.  He  lies  yonder  in  the  grave-^ard  now. 
Hat  is  his  stone :  how  coldly  the  moon-light  shines  upon  it  1 
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And  jon,  old  man !  Do  you  remember  those  witching  eyes,  tliose 
white  arms  that  wound  so  lovingly  around  your  neck,  and  those  cluster- 
in£  curb  which  floated  over  your  shoulder  ?  She  was  verv  fair !  Yes, 
I  know  it.  You  can  never  forget,  no,  never,  though  she  left  you  very 
early,  and  went  to  lie  down  with  the  flowers  she  loved,  by  the  streamlet^s 
side,  in  that  pleasant  grove  just  back  of  the  house. 

Perhaps  you  are  in  the  prime  of  life.  How  earnestly  you  attend  to 
the  household  duties,  your  one  study  to  make  home  pleasant.  The 
children  return  from  school ;  you  kiss  them  and  tie  on  clean  pinafores, 
that  they  may  look  neat  when  father  comes  up  from  the  office.     It  is 

S!t  half  an  hour.  You  scarcely  know  how  to  while  away  the  time, 
ut  Willie  brings  his  ball.  *  Please,  Mamma  I  ^  says  the  little  fellow ;  and 
yott  kiss  his  for3iead,  then  hasten  to  mend  his  pet  plaything.  Little  Sue 
comes  up  roguishly,  holding  in  her  fat  hand  hdmethingy  she  won't  say  what ; 
Tou  coax  her,  and  she  presents  a  certiflcato  for  good  behavior.  Dear 
Mr.  Pringle  gave  it  to  her  just  as  school  was  out.  It  is  the  first  she  ever 
received,  for  Sue  is  a  merry  soul,  quite  opposed  to  any  thing#like  order. 
You  lay  your  hand  upon  your  daughter's  head,  and  begin  a  lesson  on 
behavior ;  but  Sue  is  oflf,  out  on  the  lawn,  scampering  about  like  mad. 
Ah !  you  remember  your  childhood  then,  and  can 't  find  in  your  heart 
the  sliadow  of  a  reprool 

Father  comes  home  at  last.  There  he  is  with  the  children,  bounding 
over  the  grass-plots,  every  thing.  His  great  boots  have  just  broken  your 
prettiest  dahlia  as  he  leaped  over  the  flower-border,  but  you  can  only  smile, 
he  seems  so  happy  as  he  glances  slily  up  at  the  piazza  to  see  if  you 
marked  his  misdemeanor. 

The  evening  comes.  The  children  are  both  asleep,  and  vou  sit  quietly 
by  the  table  sewing  while  he  reads  to  you.  It  is  a  book  you  used  to 
read  together  before  he  led  you  to  the  altar.  He  comes  to  a  passage 
which  he  marked  for  you,  and  which  you  both  know  by  heart.  He  can- 
not ffo  on ;  you  smile ;  he  flings  the  book  upon  the  table,  catches  your 
hand,  and  gazes  up  into  your  eyes  with  a  look  of  love  even  surpassing 
those  of  earlier  days.  Bah  !  you  call  him  a  silly  fellow  !  How  rude  he 
is !  The  needle  haa  brought  tne  blood  upon  your  finger,  but  he  kisses  the 
tiny  wound,  and  il  k  wdl  again.  You  remember  now  when  you  first 
were  $ure  that  he  loved  you,  don't  you  f  The  handkerchief  is  not 
hemmed  to-night 

Perhaps  you  are  a  bright  TQQW  girl.  The  wind  lifts  up  your  sonny 
hair  and  bears  it  back  from  ft  hi^  brow,  but  as  you  glance  at  the  mir-'^ 
ror  you  have  to  confess  that  you  are  not  beautiful.  How  you  wish  that 
you  were,  if  only  for  his  sake  I  You  wonder  if  he  loves  you  :  he  has 
not  told  you  so,  but  his  eyes  have  said  it  often.  You  declare  you  will 
not  love  him  first,  and  steel  your  little  heart  against  him,  put  on  proud 

airs,  call  him  Mr. instead  of  Chancey,  as  you  are  wont  to  call  him, 

give  your  bouquet  to  James,  and  laugh  wickedly  when  he  looks  at  you 
reprovingly. 

To-morrow  at  length  comes :  he  is  at  your  feet  Your  heart  thrills 
(vou  have  a  noble  heart,  capable  of  loving  truly)  as  he  tells  you  how 
long  he  has  wished  to  ask  you  to  be  his,  yet  durst  not  Is  not  love  a 
holy  thing,  little  maiden ! 
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It  is  a  romantic  youth,  after  all,  that  I  am  talking  to.  There  she  goes 
past  your  window.  *  I  declare  it  is  time  for  the  mail ! '  you  exclaim,  as 
you  fling  away  your  cigar,  and  in  a  moment  you  are  wal&g  down  Main- 
street  by  her  side. 

You  are  sure  that  she  loves  you !  Are  you  ?  To-iiiflmj^j^lneet  her 
at  a  party.  She  is  freezing  cold :  worse  than  that,  she  is  indifferent 
How  she  smiles  on  your  friend !  Could  he  have  proved  a  villain  f  Has 
he  betrayed  your  confidence  ?  Is  he  trying  to  rob  you  of  her  love  ?  No, 
it  cannot  be.  He  is  a  noble  fellow,  true  as  steel.  She  is  a  flirt !  —  there 
ift  no  denying  it. 

You  rush  home,  lock  yourself  in  your  room,  and  do  not  come  down 
to  breakfast.  To-day  when  you  meet  her  in  the  street  you  do  not  bow, 
but  pass  on  as  though  you  aid  not  see  her  pretty  straw-bonnet  with  its 
blue  trimmings,  which  yoii  admired  so  much  yesterday.  You  have 
vowed  never  to  speak  to  her  again,  and  never  to  believe  again  in  woman. 
You  become  a  real  woman«^hater.  The  bachelors  hail  you  brother,  and 
your  sisters  rest  confident  that  they  shall  have  you  for  a  beau  till  they 
are  all  married,  down  to  Emma,  the  child  in  short  dresses. 

But  she  grows  pale.  You  hear  her  cough  in  church  sometimes.  K 
you  thought  you  had  forgotten  her  you  were  mistaken,  for  you  cannot 
bear  this.  The  moon-light  shines  upon  the  porch  where  she  is  sitting. 
She  is  alone.  You  cannot  resist  the  temptation;  you  open  the  wicket- 
gate,  and  walk  up  the  gravel  path. 

*  Fanny  ? '  you  say.  She  starts  forward  trembling  like  a  leaf.  You 
catch  her  hand  and  press  your  lips  upon  it,  while  the  full  tide  of  love 
rushes  over  your  soul  again,  stronger  than  ever.  There  is  an  explana- 
tion. Some  one  told  her  of  an  unkind  word  you  had  spoken ;  indeed,  it 
was  an  ungentlemanly  remark :  she  scorned  that,  it  hurt  her  too,  and  to 
hide  her  chagrin  she  confesses  she  did  flirt  a  little  with  your  friend.  Of 
course  the  report  was  falsi^;  she  kn^ws  it  now,  and  forgives  your  wayward- 
o^,  while  you  think  her  lovelier,  sweeter,  dearer  than  ever.  She  detests 
smoking:  you  give  all  your  cigars  (choice  ones  they  are  too)  to  your 
friend.  She  trembled  when  she  sees  you  kiss  the  ruby  wine-cup  and 
gaily  drain  the  bowl.  (Is  she  a  prude  ?)  You  promise  her  you  will  never 
touch  wine  again  !  You  live  only  for  her :  what  is  the  world's  opinion ! 
Did  you  ever  think  you  could  love  thus  ?  Is  not  this  the  very  wealth  of 
happiness  ? 

My  candle  is  going  out.  The  flame  wavers,  and  flashes,  then  dies. 
So  fade  my  fancies  of  heart-histories ;  the  bright  forms  I  had  conjured 
up  vanish  with  the  blaze,  and  I  am  left  alone  again^  Alone  I  alone  \  The 
word  echoes  in  my  heart  I  hastily  summon  my  friends  to  bear  me 
company,  but  the  grave  will  not  give  up  itsjdead,  nor  the  wide  seas  part 
to  let  those  far-off  ones  come  to  me.  The  sntiimer  breeze  plays  in  the 
branches,  the  waves  sport  with  the  foam,  the  stars  smile  on  the  nodding 
flowers :  every  thing  in  nature  has  a  friend.  I  had  a  friend  too  once,  but 
her  heart  is  another's  now,  and  she  far  over  the  seas.     A  sister  too  was 

mine,  but  her  monument  dots  our  burial-lot  in  the  R cemetery. 

And  my  brother !  he  is  in  distant  climes.  I  hear  his  light  laugh  no 
more,  save  as  it  echoes  from  those  joyous  hours  of  long  ago.  How 
it  used  to  ring  through  the  house!     Hark!  I  hear  it  topping  the 
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commingled  murmur  of  the  winds   and  waves  even  here  at  lonely 
CftnarBie. 

'  I  KNOW  there  are  in  this  rude  world 

Who  share  these  dreams  of  pure  delight ; 
But  fkte  has  parted  f>om  my  path 
Tho  few  whoM  read  my  heart  aright.' 


LIKE     8:        ^RBST.' 


BT    rr     n.    c.  dosmbr 


A  PBW  rods  flnom  the  barrtergato  of  Fort  Niagara  is  the  burying-ground.  It  is  filled  with  me- 
of  the  mutability  of  human  life,  and  orer  the  portals  of  entrance  is  painted  in  large  and 
iphatic  ehvwtara  tho  wofd,  *  Rest ." 

Earth,  upon  her  ample  face, 
BooBtB  no  sweeter  burial-place 
Than  a  small  enclosure  green 
Near  an  ancient  fortress  seen : 
Mossy  head-stoncS)  here  and  there, 
Karnes  of  fallen  warriors  bear ; 
But  no  eulogistic  phrase, 
Cut  on  rock  to  charm  t  he  gaze. 
Can  our  reverence  command 
Like  that  brief  inscription  grand 
On  the  portal  arch  impressed  — 

River  wide  and  mighty  lake 
For  the  dead  an  anthem  wake  ; 
And  with  old  forgotten  graves, 
Well  comports  the  wash  of  waves. 
Motto  of  the  hallowed  ground. 
Murmuring  with  solemn  sound : 
Birds  that  by.  like  spirits,  pass, 
Winds  that  murmur  in  the  grase^ 
Seem  repeating  evermore 
That  one  word  the  gateway  o'er, 
(Word  that  haunts  a  troubled  hreast^) 

Pilgrim,  for  a  moment  wait 
Kear  the  narrow  entrance-gate : 
And  one  word  peruse —  no  more  — 
Boldly  traced  tne  portal  o'er : 
Mortal  heart  was  never  stirred 
By  a  more  emphatic  word ; 
One  with  deeper  meaning  fraught, 
Or  the  power  to  quicken  thought ; 
Sermon,  hymn  and  funeral  lay, 
Eloquence  the  soul  to  sway. 
In  four  letters  are  compressed  — 
'Rest!* 
TOL.  XLL  18 
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Ttii  Lnrrr  tmy  Tin  LnwLT.     By  Haku  J.  HcImt«i>.    U'two  ntagm--  FP-  «*.    N«w- 

Akotiiib  work  by  thia  writer  bu  roDDd  ito  WBf  to  oar  Ubie,  and  gooa  fortli 
to  the  varli),  soothing  and  strengthening  in  ita  true  wamanlj  office.  It  bean 
another  title,  in  addition  to  the  one  we  hava  giTfln,  aa  a  aort  of  'aliu'  to  a  per- 
son's name,  by  which  he  strives  to  win  entruicc  to  ptaoea  from  which  he  would 
be  barred  when  his  real  name  has  fallen  into  diirepute ;  but  Ihit  dutj  is  uniie- 
ceuary  where  tlie  proper  name  bears  the  endorsement  of  this  well-known 
auUior.  The  scene  of  (lie  romance  is  laid  alternately  in  Georgia  and  Uassaehn- 
tetts,  and  ia  tsade  to  illuitrate  the  difference  betweeu  these  two  great  diTisiona 
of  our  coaattyj  the  differanca  in  the  character  of  their  people,  and  the  eansea 
leading  tO| .  iukq  the  rtiMfim  proper  for,  their  Appotition  of  character,  habit* 
and  opiniMa,  .  And  yeti  «Vm  at  •  moment  when  tb«  drama,  the  preM,  and  dia- 
cDssion  are  hiUf  with  tha  dava  inatitntiona  of  the  Bouth,  the  subject  barely 
eomes  under  (he  notice  of  tlie  writer,  and  bar  attention  seema  to  b«  diraetad 
more  at  other  and  more  rundamental  causes  that  operate  in  forming  tha  Korth- 
emer  and  Southerner;  and  stilt  over  all  the  diaouMion,  whether  it  ia  from  % 
mutual  love  for  her  two  homes,  or  a  Christian  eharity  where  '  there  la  Done  that 
is  perfect,'  there  breathes  through  all  tha  work  the  feeling  of  the  truth  of  the 
Psalmist:  '  The  North  and  the  South,  Thou  haat  ere*t«d  them,'  ' 

The  hero  of  the  book  (and  by  '  haro '  We  mean  tha  person  whom  the  writw 
has  inreated  with  the  chief  interest  of  Uie  work,  and  in  whom  aTideatly  iha 
has  limVoJicd  Iut  'iH-  ■!)  la  a  young  msiiufaeturer,  liy  the  nanio  nf  Rtiaaw 
Gkabahc.  He  is  the  standard  of  a  Korth  man.  Ilia  pvraon.  aa  described  in  the 
work,  '  though  not  above  the  middle  height,  exhibited  in  iti  proportions  more  o( 
enay  dignity,  and  even  of  comiuand,  than  anj  on  which  he  had  ever  loofcai 
On  tite  broad  brow,  which  the  riding^oup  left  wliolly  uncoverr^d,  there  aot  • 
kingly  mqjetty ;  while  the  determinaljun  of  the  Bnnly-closed  lipa  vas  aoftenad 
l)j  the  milder  ex^ireaaion  of  the  earnest  darfc-gray  eyes.  There  was  power,  won- 
derful power  in  th«t  face;  but  to  n  oImo  observer  it  would  have  suenied  tha 
power  rather  of  endurance  than  of  action.'  As  to  character,  the  following  Co* 
versation  between  Doxald  Uoktiose,  of  Qcorgia,  and  Mavi  Grahui^  sister  of 
RoBtar,  will  show  ita  wortli,  ai  well  aa  Donalc's  estimate  thereof: 

a  (Irl,  wbo,  ikgnita  tbt  bu  rnn  but  iweniy  laimaen,  has  alrndr  iictiaiitgd  lb*  fftJ  «'  ""^ 
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early  youth  ton  the  gniTcr  axpraMlon  and  more  staid  manner  which  naually  accompany  matronly 


*  DoaALD*9  eyea,  atUl  famgaJd  flrom  recent  illneas,  brighten  into  a  amile,  as  he  says,  *  Your 
hoar  has  seemed  to  me  a  Tery  long  one.  I  hare  been  so  spoiled  since  my  illness,  that  f  grow 
weary  eren  of  this  beaatiftil  view  without  some  one  beside  me  to  whom  I  may  say  how  beautl- 
(hlUls.* 

*  *  I  am  sorry  Robkbt  could  not  have  remained  longer  with  you  to-day,  but  I  will  do  my  best 
to  svpply  his  irfaee.    Shall  I  read  to  you  1  * 

*  DuNALD  playlYilly  held  back  the  book  she  would  have  taken  fyom  him,  as  he  said,  *  I  would 
rather  you  soould  talk  with  me,  if  you  please.' 

*  *  My  pleiurare  will  dqiend  somewhat  on  the  subject  you  choose,'  answered  the  lady,  readily 
adopting  his  easy,  playftil  tone. 

* '  What  If  1  should  make  a  recantation  to  yon  of  some  opinions  hitherto  held  as  a  part  of  my 
creed?' 

*  *  If  the  opinions  were  (Use,  I  will  receive  the  recantation  with  pleasure.' 

*  *  False  they  certainly  were,  for  I  believed  that  most  of  those  who  lived  north  of  the  Potomae, 
and  ell  the  inhabitanta  of  the  New-England  States,  were  Yankees.' 

*  *  WHI,  we  are  Yankees ;  or  descendants,  at  least,  of  those  to  whom  the  Indians  gave  the 
name  Yenghese,*  said  the  lady. 

*  *  Ah !'  exclaimed  Do5ald,  *  but  with  us  of  the  South  the  name  has  a  very  different  meaning ; 
It  marks  not  a  geogr^hical,  or  national,  but  a  moral  distinction  By  Yankee  we  mean — I  am 
aahamed  to  tell  you  what  we  mean,  now  that  I  have  ascertained  how  far  it  is  l>om  the  truth.' 

*  *  Pray  let  me  hear ;  how  else  can  I  have  your  recantation  ?  The  greater  were  your  preju- 
dices, the  higher  glory  will  it  be  for  us  to  have  overcome  them.* 

*  *  Overcome  them !    How  coQld  I  maintain  them,  having  once  known  your  brother? ' 

*  *  Ah !  but  you  must  beware  of  falling  into  an  opposite  error,  as  you  assuredly  will,  should 
yoa  take  Robset  aa  a  type  of  the  Yankeu  race.' 

*  *  Ue  is  at  least  the  possibility  of  a  Yankee.' 

*  *  And  la  he  not  also  the  possibility  of  a  Southerner  ? ' 

*  *  I  think  not.  I  almost  fear  to  tell  you  why,  lest  you  should  suspect  me  of  impertinence, 
where  1  fod  most  admiringly.' 

*  *  Do  not  be  spprehensTve.  I  should  not  easily  auspect  impertinence  when  Robebt  was  the 
ral^cct.'    She  spoke  with  a  proud  significance. 

*  *  Yon  are  right ;  the  firmness  of  your  brother's  adherence  to  principle  may  awaken  dislike, 
hut  there  is  nothing  about  him  on  which  contempt  could  feed.' 

*  *  Thank  ]rou,'  she  replied,  while  her  cheeks  flushed  and  her  eyes  grew  moist  with  pleasure. 
*  But  why  do  you  think  such  qualities  as  his  impossible  to  a  Southerner  ?  Surely,  you  are  not 
SQcfa  a  renegade  as  to  think  any  thing  noble  beyond  their  attainment.' 

*  She  spoke  Jestingly,  and  he  began  to  answer  in  the  same  tone,  but  grew  more  serious  as  he 
proceeded* 

*■ "  Certainly  not !  They  are  all  Chevalier  Batabps  incog. ;  bnt  they  could  not,  I  fbar,  exhibit 
the  dignity  and  courtesy,  and,  as  I  have  good  reason  to  know,  the  heroism  of  a/CbeTalier  Batabd 
In  the  person  of— may  1  say  it?— a  manufacturer  and  mecbanla.* 

*  *  Why  should  you  hesitate  to  say  it  7  The  dignity,  the  courtesy  and  berolam  are  inherent  in 
my  broiber*a  nature ;  the  msnufkcturing  and  mechanics  are  adventitious  eireiunstanceB,  which 
neither  make  nor  mar  that  nature.' 

*  *  True ;  yet  he  must  tiave  had  some  afRnity  with  these  to  have  chosen  them.  It  w\|i  a  choice 
no  Southerner  would  have  made.' 

*  *  And  are  you  Southerners  always  able  to  choose  your  own  mode  of  life?  Is  it  never  forced 
on  you  bv  circumstances  ? ' 

*  *  A  liM  of  Ignoble  labor  on  a  gentleman  of  education  and  refinement  ?    Never  ! ' 

* '  Ignoble  labor !  and  what  makes  labor  Ignoble  ?  Has  it  never  been  companioned  by  high  and 
pore  thoughts !  Or  is  it  this  particular  form  of  labor  to  which  you  object— mechanics  and 
raanufhctiuring  7  the  first  the  power  by  which  we  subdue  nature  to  our  will,  the  lant  the  applies- 
tion  of  that  power  to  procure  comfort  and  wealth  for  thouHands.    Are  these  ignoble  ? ' 

*  Indignant  emphasis  was  in  her  tones,  and  her  features,  URually  cold  in  their  expression, 
«|iiivered  with  excitement.  For  the  first  time  Donald  thought  her  beautiful,  and  in  admiration 
of  the  enthusiasm  thus  unveiled,  forgot  the  painful  character  of  the  emotion  ho  was  exciting, 
and  without  an  apology  pursued  the  subject. 

* '  Not  ignoble  in  their  principles,  certainly.' 

*  *  And  in  their  practice  ?' 

*  *  If  net  they  not,  in  our  present  social  arrangements,  force  us  into  degrading  associationa  ? ' 

* '  No :  if  we  are  brought  into  such  associations,  it  must  be  by  our  own  will,  though  we  atrive 
to  lay  our  sin  on  that  great  modem  scape- goat — society.  But  one  example  is  better  than  twenty 
arguments:  you  must  see  Robkbt  in  his  work — amidst  these  degrading  axsociationt.  You 
wUl  find  him  occupying  a  position  of  infiuence,  a  ruler  and  guide  to  many,  and  availing  himself 
of  thia  position  only  for  good.  Around  him  are  some  who  came  to  him  untutored  clods,  fitted 
at  heat  fot  expert  macuines.  into  whom  he  has  infused  intelligent  wouis.  and  whose  aspirations 
he  has  directed  heavenward.    These  are  his  degrading  associations  ;  this  his  ignoble  life.' 

*  M  have  displeased  you,  and  ought  to  apologize ;  yet  I  can  scarcely  say,  with  truth,  I  am 
sorry  for  that  which  has  made  you  so  eloquent.' 

*  *  Pardon  me,  1  have  been  too  warm ! '  she  said,  recalled  to  herself  by  hit  obHcrvation  ;  then, 
after  a  monieiit*a  pause,  she  added, '  I  should  have  remembered  that  Robbrt  hiniKclf  once  felt  as 
yon  do.  The  greatest  sacrifice  of  his  life  was  made  when  he  entered  on  his  prcMeitt  career,  but 
that  was  In  his  boyhood ;  he  has  learned  since  then,  and  will  yet  teach  the  world,  that  a  noble 
spirit  can  find  its  appropriate  aliment  and  exercise  in  a  life  of  labor,  if  the  labor  be  undertaken 
for  noble  ends.' ' 

Upon  thif  point  it  directed  all  the  force  of  the  author's  reafloning ;  and  a  con- 
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trast  is  drawn  between  the  family  of  the  broken-down  itiannfacturer  at  the 
North,  who  not  only  reanscitates  hia  own  fortune^  and  adds  to  hia  own  happi- 
neas  by  a  life  of  steady  labor  and  duty,  but  alao  draws  up  from  the  brink  of 
destruction  the  Southern  family,  who  are  at  the  same  time  scorning  the  labor 
that  was  the  means  of  their  salvation.  Throwing  aside  their  position  of  slave- 
holders,  our  frrnid  goes  farther  to  show  the  whole  fiilsity  of  a  position  which 
now  has  its  only  strong-hold  on  the  plantation  of  the  South,  'that  labor  is  de- 
grading ; '  a  position  that  has  incapacitated  them  from  serving  themselves  for 
long  years,  and  made  them  children  to  be  carried  and  served  by  grown  men ; 
and  farther  still,  that  economy,  the  accumulation  of  money,  and  the  even  regu- 
lation of  receipts  and  expenditures^  is  a  littleness  only  fit  for  a  lower  order — *  only 
fit  for  traders.'  It  is  natural  that  men  living  under  a  genial  dime,  and  on  a  soil 
that  produces  a  valuable  erop^  should  prefer  its  agriculture  to  other  business. 
But  on  this  very  foundation  has  grown  an  evil  whose  <A<»nnity  absolutely  blinds 
the  eyes  of  those  possessed,  that  they  may  not  see  it  Tht  boy  receives  the  idea 
at  his  mother's  knee  that  he  will  be  a  gentleman ;  this  word  means  here  freedom 
from  labor.  Every  precept  that  he  hears  at  the  family  board  instils  deeper  the 
principle.  His  studies  are  all  directed  into  that  channel,  and  he  gradually  gprows 
to  the  age  of  manhood.  What  avenues  are  opened  to  his  pursuit?  The  Navy, 
'the  Army,  Politics,  and  Law  too,  are  admitted  as  honorable.;  but  this  last  de- 
mands a  careful  business  education,  which  he  disoovers  he  does  not  possess.  In 
these  avenues  he  constantly  stands  high  in  rank  and  fiune :  but  are  these  the 
occupations  which  bless  the  boy  with  retroictive  power ;  that  enrich  his  country; 
which  build  his  rail-roads,  teach  his  slaves^  manufSscture  his  wool,  build  his  ships^ 
freight  his  cotton ;  that  bind  his  State  with  girdles  of  iron,  fire,  steam,  and  trade, 
which,  like  streams,  irrigate,  enrich,  sow,  and  cause  to  bear  fruit,  all  the  land 
which  they  traverse f  In  none  of  these  practical  paths  will  he  walk;  but  with 
a  bitter  scorn  speaks  of  his  brother  who  treads  therein,  and  complains  of  his 
growing  wealth,  that  battens  on  gentle  blood.  But  farther  does  he  carry  the 
feeling  that  hj|s  grown  with  his  growth  and  strengthened  with  his  strength.  If 
he  loves  nttk  ^  trader,  he  likes  not  the  accounts  that  savor  of  trade :  if  he  dis- 
likes all  ce^jiklheree,  he  hates  the  calculations  upon  which  it  is  founded.  Every 
thing  is  easier  than  work ;  nothing  so  tiresome  as  computations;  and  economy, 
based  upon  profit  and  loss»  upon  feoeipts  and  expenditures^  is  identical  with 
meanness. 

Now  what  is  the  effect  of  this  system?  The  Jroung  gentleman  turns  to 
sports  which,  if  questionable  in  one  sense,  are  at  least  Dotungentlemanly ;  plant- 
ing, hunting,  gaming,  and  hospitalities  fill  his  time.  He  is  waited  upon  at  bed 
and  board,  at  home  and  abroad.  Nothing  he  makes»  nothing  he  improves ;  every 
thing  he  buys.  His  slaves  are  fed  on  pork  that  was  raised  in  Ohio^  and  clothed 
in  woollens  made  at  LowelL  Boston  men  ship  his  cotton  to  Europe,  New-York 
merchants  soil  it,  and  supply  his  wants  with  foreign  goods.  He  is  educated  by 
a  Connecticut  school-master;  when  he  grows  to  manhood,  he  is  supplied  by  a 
Vermont  pedlar ;  and  when  he  dies^  and  is  buried  imder  the  canopy  of  waving 
moss  that  covers  his  family  burying-spot^  he  is  at  last  beyond  the  want  of  those 
necessaries  without  which  he  could  not  liye^  and  which  his  high  code  of  honor 
forbade  him  to  make. 

Here  lies  the  mistake.  The  slavery  is  not  the  absolute  cause  of  the  back- 
wardness of  a  country  rich  in  soil  and  gentle  in  climate.  The  same  institution  at 
the  North  would  neither  hinder  manufactures  or  commeree^  hm  stop  the  small- 
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€8t  branch  of  industry.  Neither  is  it  the  clime  that  makes  two  people,  the  one 
warm  of  blood,  delicate  and  listless,  and  the  other  active  and  tireless.  For  it  is 
the  Northerner  who  goes  to  the  South  and  schemes  and  labors ;  gains,  improves, 
blesses^  and  dies  rich.  But  beyond  the  black  waiter  and  the  tropical  clime,  there 
is  a  feeling  that  pleads  these  as  a  barrier  to  exertion,  and  a  public  opinion,  false 
as  it  is  disastrous  to  all  whom  it  influences,  that  stamps  the  artisan,  the  trader, 
and  the  manufacturer  as  base  money-getters.  Forgetting  that  making  is  man's 
first  work,  they  lose  sight  that  the  worker  is  a  creator,  and  God's  first  work 
the  creation. 

'  The  Lofty  and  the  Lowly '  treats  also  of  more  feminine  principles  than  labor 
and  trade.  The  author  of  'Woman  in  America'  is  the  expounder  of  no  low 
standard  of  female  excellence ;  and  no  matter  to  what  phase  of  female  character 
she  turns  her  pen,  the  deacription  is  true  and  searching,  and  the  ij^eal  to  which 
she  points  high  and  tetf^bnying.  As  an  instance  of  clear  description  of  human 
passion  and  its  inteipretation,  the  following  description  of  doubt  and  jealousy 
it  a  good  example : 

*  *  PsarscT  lore  emtteth  out  fear,*  salth  tbe  Book  of  Wisdom.  We  think  the  converse  of  this 
proposition  is  also  true,  and  that  in  just  so  far  as  we  fear,  we  cease  to  love.  Think  of  this,  ya 
who,  lOTiOf  fbndly  and  truly,  would  yet  constrain  those  you  love  by  fear  of  the  clouded  brow, 
Iks  skarp  rthoke,  the  coldly  sullen  manner,  or,  worst  of  all  fears  to  a  generous  spirit,  the  fear 
of  iaflletiof  pain  on  super-sensitive  feelings.  Would  you  know  the  signs  of  the  decay  of  affec- 
tions prodaesd  hy  such  meana,  recognise  them  in  the  anxious  eye  of  your  fViend,  no  longer  con- 
fident of  kind  interpretation ;  in  the  solicitous  manner,  studious  to  avoid  all  that  could  dis- 
please, snd  to  sarround  you,  at  whatever  expense  to  himself  or  others,  with  gratifications ;  in 
the  reaoliition  which  endures  all  in  silence,  rather  than  cant  the  lightest  shadow  on  your  sky. 
It  is  tme,  that  in  all  thia  fesr  mimics  love,  but,  like  most  mimics,  it  caricatures  the  original.  It 
is  true,  too,  that  only  those  whom  we  love  have  the  power  to  inspire  such  fear ;  but  it  is  no  lesa 
ime,  that  they  must  ehoose  between  the  two  modes  of  influence ;  for  where  the  spirit  of  love  is, 
there  most  be  liberty.' 

Following  out  the  narrative  of  the  work,  we  find  that  all  the  characters  of 
any  note  in  this  book  most  appropriately  achieve  the  consummation  of  female 
hope;  and  that  Donald,  CnABLia,  Wharton,  and  Grahame  all  marry  each  other's 
listers^  and  produce  a  fiunily  that  will  puzzle  the  most  learned  of  genenIogi.<«t8. 
In  truth,  the  North  and  the  South  on  the  pages  of  Romance  have  been  bo  inter- 
married, that  could  that  effect  be  realized  in  life,  it  would  do  away  with  many 
a  cruel  speculation  of  future  disagreement.  And  sliould  every  print  that  comes 
before  the  public  be  tinted  with  so  many  of  those  warm  shades  of  affection ; 
coidd  every  romance  speak  so  freely  of  the  faults  of  North  and  South,  and  with 
such  an  even-handed  praise  —  *in  each  the  right,  in  each  the  wrong  con- 
demn'— truly  the  evil  day  when  harsh  words  should  pass  between  brothers 
would  be  removed  far  away.  Let  no  man,  reared  imdcr  one  climate  and  system, 
■ay  to  another,  '  I  am  better  than  thou.'  But  rather  let  him  of  the  stern  busi- 
ness babitsy  the  economist,  and  the  worker,  go  to  the  open  hearth  and  the  free 
heart  of  his  brother,  and  learn  tliat  life  is  not  all  a  labor.  And  let  him  of  the 
warmer  land  receive  from  the  restless  activity  of  the  North  an  impuUc  to  exer- 
tion, and  to  the  democracy  of  labor,  that  will  raise  him  to  an  independence 
among  men.  For  who  is  there  among  us,  be  it  the  author  who  wins  us  to  love, 
or  the  critic  who  praises  or  condemns,  who,  having  sat  a  welcome  guest  at  the 
boards  of  those  who  live  beyond  the  Potomac,  or  having  shared  the  s<.>ttler*s 
cabin  by  the  Blinois,  has  not  learned  that  tlicre  is  no  North,  no  South,  no  East 
nor  no  West:  nothing  but  Okx  CouxraT  f 
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THsCiiirELnrTiiK  IIekiiiti,  ino  (ithbi  pDmi.    Dy  Joun  G.  Wuittiu.    In  aooslomE. 

Thc  publishers  of  tb«M  latest  prodnctioiu  of  on«  uiiiODgtti«inMti[imt«d  and 
vigorou*  of  our  yoonger  Amerioan  pocU  are  doing  good  terrice  to  the  public 
in  the  frequent  inaue  of  vorbi  atmilar  in  kind  aod  merit.  Pottrj,  whfttner  it 
may  be  irith  other  publighen,  Mtnu  never  In  be 'a  drug' with  Ihit  house.  Mote- 
OTer,  they  grow  fat  upon  tbeae  cnterpriei'-s  ii>  tbu  oft-rcjieal^  editions  of  Loko- 
iXLIov  and  hi«  eompeen  tufficientl;  attivt.  Kuw  ali  thii  ii  encounging.  end 
makes  u«  more  hopeful  of  that  'good  time  coming,' when  our  joong  writers  will 
have  a  '  fair  chance '  ID  (be  literary  u-ena ;  n-bcn.  if  there  be  any  thing  in  them, 
t^ere  l^tall  not  he  Uclung  opttortunity  for  it  to  'eome  out 'before  the  world. 
There  ii  a  great  variety  in  iLie  volume,  kiitnJI  though  it  be,  botli  in  sutjert  and 
mode  of  treatment;  and  a  high  order  of  llioiigbt  is  every  «herc  ppjiarenL  We 
have  so  little  space  for  extract^  that  we  Hr*'  oum pelted  to  eoDlent  uoreelves  with 
tlie  following  inconsecutive  passagM  frobi  a  tliouglitful  poem  entitled  ■QueilUni 


■  Thmtifh  LtK  tislnrse,  uctUnir 

Tilt  UAtt  (khsiii  xVo  sad  aov ; 
Tlie  laluuii  at  ■  rnima  Ibm, 

Tb*  wortina  or  llu>  Xvh  bIxiii 
Tbe  rfaydunlc  hsimon)'  of 


(hence  siirinii 
iakltat  ■pv, 


VrUHb  Ihrllli  ibe  onKanl  IVanw. 
Wknebr  Uh  eiTsmed  crrMil  alUBU, 
And  iiKHuiisibi  wpriain  DinMrDou; 
Whenh)'  Itw  eilled  wood-klrdteDi 
Wban  Sprint  mkcwgieni  tier  oallTti  Mli 
How  IMk  Uie  auiiw  Ibe  pang  of  binb, 
Wblcta  lirlnfii  Lu  BpnTiiUiif  prlaot  ftntli ; 
TBe  Aireu-lne  Ihe  Ihrab  whleb  |li» 

Db  Mid  snd  blOBoni  ftiel,  Uie  me, 
LlfVs  msny'lblded  Difstery  ^ 

Or  Hand  I  BiuHlwiddMinci, 
Pnin  Nslare-s  chilD  of  \«*  anllnkedl 
AllMU 


«■■  ormn-s. 


Tbg  l>len>fl»plil»  aS  xht  Mm  1 


M^lilcbw 


*■  dfHiiDf  snd  worlds  er 


sdetaUd, 
is^inliid, 


And  buflibly  trusl1n|  Ibr  tb 


It  leems  to  ua  that  the  older  Wmmn  grows,  the  mar*  vivid  1*  hit 
tion,  and  the  more  striking  his  power  of  making  it  frnitftd  of 
futhful  [ttctures  on  the  printed  page,    Hia  ttyle  ia  alway*  plain ; 
always  clear;  and  the  melody  of  hia  riiythm  h  fanltleia.    Ve 
beanlifu)  volume  to  a  cordial  acceptance. 
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SoNOs  or  TBB  SsAtORs,  AMD  OTBSB  PoBMs.    Bj  Jambs  Lim Kit .    In  ODe  Yolume :  pp.  167.    New- 
York  :  J.  S.  RsDriELD. 

It  <1o€0  not  need  that  we  should  indicate  very  particularly  to  our  readers  the 
character  of  the  contents  of  this  well-executed  book ;  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
Tolume  was  originally  written  for  the  Knickerbocker,  under  the  signature  of 
the  author.  The  opening  series  of  poems,  *  The  Peasant's  Songs  of  the  Seasons ' 
and  the  'Ballads  of  Mexico/  appeared  but  recently  in  these  pages.  The  reader 
will  especially  remember  the  last  of  the  first-named  series,  the  *Song  to  Winter.' 
The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Hr.  Linen's  Terse  are  simplicity,  and  homely, 
honest  fseling.  The  poems  in  the  Scottish  dialect^  contained  in  the  book,  have 
been  more  generally  commended  by  our  contemporaries.  But  we  cannot  help 
thintjiiBg  that  too  much  importance  is  often  attached  to  the  national  dialect  in 
Terse-Btking.  We  agree  with  the  editor  of  the  'Albion^*  that  to  substitute 
'■air'  for  sore,  'mair'  for  more,  and  'a"  for  all,  does  not  embody  the  charm. 
*A  way  of  testing  this  is,  to  strip  the  dialect  entirely  away,  and  let  the  thought 
stand  on  its  own  merits,  in  broad,  plain  English.  Then,  if  there  be  any  poetry, 
wa  shall  see  it ;  and  if  there  be  not,  we  shall  see  the  value  of  words.  Burns  and 
the  best  Scotch  poets  will  bear  this  test,  and  come  out  like  refined  gold.'  But 
Hr.  LciKX*s  Muse,  as  he  himself  says,  is  somewhat  capricious ;  being  sometimes 
grare,  sometimes  gay,  and  occasionally  inclined  to  be  satirical ;  and  surely  she 
has  a  right  to  choose  her  own  mode  of  giving  forth  her  'utterances.'  The 
Tolnme  is  dedicated,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  to  our  esteemed  Mend  and  cor- 
respondent^  Woliax  Cullih  Bryant. 


Tbi  DAroanms  or  Zion.    By  Rer.  S.  D.  Burchard,  D.  D.    In  ono  Yolame :  pp.  355.    New- 
Tork :  Johm  S.  Tat  lor. 

'THE  DAroBTEBs  OF  ZiON  *  are  Scripture  narratives,  drawn  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New,  placed  in  chronological  order,  and  designed  to  furnish  an 
outline  of  Biblical  history,  especially  as  relating,  remotely  or  directly,  to  the 
family,  adrent  and  mission  of  the  Saviour.  In  Mr.  Bvrchard's  hands  the  pic- 
tures are  presented  with  renewed  freshness  and  effect.,  directly  from  the  pages 
of  the  BiBU;  concerning  which  he  very  justly  remarks:  *One  attractive  char- 
acteristic of  all  the  portraits  of  Scripture  is,  that  they  are  true  to  nature.  Tliere 
is  DO  exaggeration,  no  fictitious  painting.  Women  are  seen  as  womeiiy  with  all 
the  frailties  and  all  the  excellences  of  their  sex.  It  speaks  of  good  women,  and 
heroic^  but  it  makes  no  attempt  to  show  them  better  or  more  heroic  than  they 
were.  It  does  not  conceal  their  faults ;  it  freely  states  their  infirmities.  This 
giTes  not  only  great  value,  but  great  individuality,  to  the  portraits  of  the  Biblb. 
They  take  a  firm  hold  both  of  tho  imagination  and  the  memory.  They  have 
longsinee  ceased  to  live  upon  the  earth,  yet  their  history  is  so  life-like  that  their 
image  lingers  with  us  still,  and  their  very  looks  and  tones  seem  like  old  familiar 
faces  and  Toices.'  This  is  well  and  truly  said ;  and  our  author  has  shown,  in  his 
own  labors  in  transferring  the  portraits  from  the  sacred  pages  to  his  own,  how 
thoroughly  he  has  studied  them.  The  subjects  are  thirteen  in  number,  begin- 
ning with  Sabab  and  ending  with  Mart  Magdalene.  Each  character  is  repre- 
Miitad  bj  B  fine  engrmTlng  on  steel 
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TttR  Lettkbs  from  '  Up  thx  Rmm'  sre  attracting,  from  the  public  and  the  pub- 
lic prefls,  the  admiration  and  comnandation  which  their  great  merits  demand. 
Wlutt  a  correspondent  at  the  '  City  of  £lmB '  says,  elsewhere  in  the  present  nnm- 
ber,  of  these  '  Letters,'  is  as  richly  deserved  as  it  is  heartily  bestowed.  The 
writer  U  indeed  an  artist  and  paints  rare  picturai  lijUh  his  fSftcile  pen. 

—  'C^Of  JfiiMr,  JoaiMry,  189S. 

'I  UKK  to  look  out  of  the  window  over  the  corn-fields,  and  see  the  black 
phalanx  of  crows  wheeling  through  the  misty  air,  and  laboriously,  with  a  slow 
regularity  of  movement,  flapping  their  ebon  plumes.  They  go-  in  discordant 
companies,  helter-skelter ;  some  high,  some  low ;  some  hovering  over  the  near 
corn-stack,  others  just  appearing  in  sight  over  the  mountain-crests :  how  differ- 
ent from  the  graceful  wavelet,  the  orderly  procession  of  geese,  or  long-necked 
swans,  which  are  seen  like  a  line  of  Dr.  Antuom*b  manuscript  in  the  sky!  There 
is  no  order  about  them :  every  crow  for  himself  and  let  those  who  come  lost 
feed  at  the  side-table.  '  Caw  1  caw !  caw ! '  This  sound,  so  discordant^  seems  to 
me  like  the  cry  of  famine  in  mid-air  in  a  desolate  land, 

'  The  forage  must  be  poor  enough.  The  fat  eartli-worm  lies  low  down  beneath 
the  frozen  clod,  turned  up  no  longer  by  the  garden-spade^  and  unattainable  by 
the  pick-axe ;  the  grubs  have  vanished  from  the  waving  com ;  the  winged  in- 
sects of  summer  no  more  find  their  sepulchre  in  the  red  throats  of  birds ;  while 
eveiy  vestige  of  food  is  buried  deep  under  the  winter  snows  and  slabs  of  solid 
ice.  The  base  of  the  pyramidal  corn-stacks  may  yield  a  few  grains^  and  some 
carrion  by  the  way-side  some  choice  picking ;  otherwise  it  fares  ill  with  the  old 
crow.  Although  he  wears  a  respectable  suit  of  black,  yet  how  he  lives  God 
knows,  '  Wno  feedcth  the  young  ravens  whei^  tluj  cry.'  I  am  acquainted  with 
a  rookery  on  Long-Island,  where  myriads  of  crows  come  home  to  roost  every 
night  By  break  of  day,  with  immense  cawing  and  preliminary  flappings,  they 
move  off  to  the  sea-shore  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  gulls^  the  cranes^  the  old-wives^ 
the  loons,  the  coots,  the  devil-divers,  the  wild  duck,  and  tetering  snipe,  and  to 
gorge  their  stomachs  with  the  soft-shelled  clams.  Toward  sun-down  they  go 
back  to  Lloyd's  Neck  in  black  clouds,  which  darken  the  air;  and  as  they  bungle 
about^  and  jostle  each  other  in  the  grove,  the  dead  limbs  crackle  as  if  shaken  by 
a  north-east  storm ;  while  the  noise  which  they  make  in  settling  down,  their 
vociferous  barter  in  the  exchange  of  roostinga,  the  shower  of  dry  sticks  and 
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rabbiah,  and  the  almost  articulate  talk  of  the  airy  bed-fellows  before  they  sleeps 

sayiog: 

*  Caw  —  caw  —  cawn  —  aw»  —  cawn  —  awn  —  awn*n. 
Aw — yaw — faw*n  —  awrt*r — com  —  a  wn'e  —  mawn'n  ? » 

"  *  Are  —  you  —  going—  alter—  com  —  in  the  —  morning  ? » 

are  really — *  wunnerfuL* 

*  At  last  they  put  their  heads  under  their  wings^  while  the  still  blacker  bed- 
qoilt  of  the  night  t«cks  them  in  and  is  drawn  OTer  them.  Great  is  the  con- 
sternation of  the  birds  if  startled  in  their  sleep  by  the  explosion  of  mischievous 
artillery.  For  if  the  guests  at  Lloyd's  Manor,  or  a  boat's  erew  from  the  yacht 
in  Huntington  Harbor,  choose  to  make  a  nocturnal  visit  to  blow  off  their  fowling- 
pieces  in  the  grove,  *  my  sakes  a-massy  I '  how  the  black  down  does  fly  !  Roused 
out  of  their  carrion-pictured  dreams,  they  wheel  in  contracted  circles ;  they 
tottle  about  in  the  dark,  fly  plump  against  each  other,  and  crack  their  bills  to- 
gether, and  get  their  plumes  interlocked  at  the  thighs,  while  the  whole  phalanx 
is  staggered  and  becomes  confused.  This  is  unfair  play,  O  ye  guests  of  the 
Manor,  and  O  ye  sailors  from  the  yacht  I  To  come  within  gun-shot  of  Jacobus 
Ciow  by  day -light,  requires  a  sneaking  erudition,  not  easily  attained  After  you 
have  crept  along  the  hedge  in  the  most  humbly-crouching  position,  say  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  are  within  a  hundred  3'ards  of  the  spot  from  which  you 
think  it  would  be  judicious  to  take  a  crack,  you  will  see  the  seutincl-bird,  ^ho 
stands  ready  to  sound  the  alarum  in  good  time,  slowly  set  his  wings  in  motion, 
as  when  the  wheels  of  a  steam-boat  take  their  preliminary  turns,  and  off  ho  flops^ 
with  a  '  caw !  caw  I '  rei)oated  on  all  hands  by  tlie  black  guards.  Such  is  the 
natore  of  these  feathered  negroes,  these  Africans  of  the  air,  who,  as  regards  col- 
onizing, have  a  constitution  and  by-laws  of  their  own,  lest  the  breed  of  crows 
should  run  out,  and  jet-black  should  become  an  unknown  color  in  a  tawdry 
world.  In  %'ain,  then,  are  those  cast-off  breeches  stuffed  with  straw,  and  those 
old  coats,  out  at  the  elbows,  stuck  up  in  the  middle  of  the  fields,  to  be  a  bug-a- 
boo  to  the  younglings,  and  rob  the  craws  of  the  hungry  of  a  few  germinating 
grains.  It  is,  beside,  a  moot-point  whether  the  exterminating  policy  be  not  bad 
for  tlie  corn,  because  the  question  lies  in  the  kernel,  and  concerns  the  respective 
destructiveness  of  carrion-crow,  green  worm,  and  old  grub.  So  many  woodpeck- 
ers have  been  shot  off  since  the  invention  of  percussion-caps,  and  so  many  indeed 
of  all  the  flighty  tribe  who  delve  in  the  wormy  barks,  that  fruit-trees  languish, 
and  all  the  crops  are  affected  with  blight  I  take  it  for  granted  that  a  man  is 
seized  of  the  fee-simple  of  his  birds  as  well  as  of  his  land,  and  I  should  bring  an 
action  for  trespass  against  anyone  who  took  the  life  of  my  wood-peckers  or  my 
crows.  For  myself,  I  would  not  aim  a  gun  at  a  crow,  for  fear  that  I  should  miss 
the  mark  in  more  senses  than  one,  and  that  he  should  '  wheel  about '  upon  me, 
enveloped  with  smoke  and  stunned  with  noise,  with  the  somewhat  harsh  sarcasm 
of  •  a:»w !  xaw  I  * 

*The  other  day,  after  visiting  a  maimed  man,  I  fell  in  with  a  poor  young  crow, 
wounded  in  one  wing,  and  skipping  in  a  lop-sided  manner  on  the  skirts  of  a  hedge, 
I  caught  him,  after  a  hard  chase  over  the  stubble-fields,  intending  to  take  him 
home  and  instruct  him  in  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Saxon  tongue.  I  thought 
that  he  could  make  the  green  parrot  blush  for  his  elocution ;  and  in  case  his 
progress  were  respectable,  I  would  christen  him  McCaw  ;  after  which  1  would 
be  a  Roland  for  an  Ouves,  should  any  one  shoot  my  McCIaw.  But  he  had  im- 
bibed notiona  of  abolition  in  his  own  free  element,  or  perhaps  from  hovering 
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•round  the  eoDfinei  of  UiU^Tfot't  CibiiL  Ba  e1aUh«d  107  breut  and  pi«k«4 
mjhandBwith  tLe  ten>atjot  a  jonng  nUture  ;  and  when  I  set  him  dovn,  inch 
an  OTerturaing  did  he  maka  aiQaiig  the  tin-kcttlet  and  oallcaden  of  the  kitchen, 
that  I  opened  the  door  and  turned  him  looeo  upon  tha  'vide,  vide  world.'  0 
thou  recuperative  Nature,  bind  upUi  voundil 

'Exceedingly  pictureeqnc  ia  the  wister  landscape  is  tlM  tanrntting  on  the  leaf- 
Ine  boDgh  of  the  hoary  oak,  (ilMlf  a  striking  object  in  th«  »emt,)  when  Hie  ground 
ia  eoTercd  with  ■  mantle  of  the  duBtret  inov.  He  ii  at  preaent  almoat  the  only 
bird  we  have ;  nor  ia  hii  toW,  though  hareb,  uatimely,  now  that  the  mellower 
•ongstare  of  the  grove  are  huahed.  For  when  welcome  Bmi-Btaii  eomee  do 
more  to  greet  the  early  epriog,  nor  ikimming  Swallow  fiita  before  the  door; 
when  JtoBix  Rid-Bbka(t  hai  eeaied  to  chant  hia  roondelaj,  and  (^iVni'-Buu>  to 
gather  cmmba  npon  the  walk ;  when  the  amall  Wizn  hai  flitted  from  hi*  aceu*- 
tomed  neat,  leaving  Ihe  diy  straw  within  the  roofed  and  windowed  houae  in 
which  two  rival  architectures  have  been  combined;  when  l^ran  departs,  and 
BoBouHx  baa  trilled  hit  parting  strain,  and  the  gaj  Lux  no  more  sings  upward 
toward  the  sun ;  aaA  whan  the  summer  tky  no  longer  blossoms  with  ibe  wings 
of  bntteifUe^asdallAepiotaredfieet  of  litOerovcn  have  wiled  away  to  cruise 
imraniiii  nnlfitlMllmif  flis  afirial  latitudes,  cutting  the  thin  wave  of  the  nav- 
igable air,  welcenu^  ja  black  unmitigated  plumes,  combed  into  smoothness  by 
the  sharp-toothed  winds,  glossy  in  the  light  of  the  slant  December  son  [  0  thou 
most  suitable  adjunct  of  bleakness,  slatuesque  Caow  [  carved  as  from  a  chunk 
of  that  material  Egyptian  darkness  which  could  b«  feltl  I  sometime*  think  of 
one  who  inscribed  a  poem  with  a  quill  plucked  from  the  Raven's  wing,  writing 
with  supra-mortal  eloquence,  hii  spirit  veloped  in  niBJesti^  solemn  gloonv  m  d 
the  spirit-Und.    EnoAal  tboa  art  in  Ihe  world  of  ihadea: 


**(«^" 


'  Jaoobob  Chow  likea  to  stray  away  from  his  Bock  by  twilight,  and  be  alone. 
I  have  seen  him  at  that  hour  on  the  top  of  a  com-atack,  (with  perhaps  a  group 
of  his  fellows  on  an  adjacent  tree,  dotting  a  limb  as  with  black  blosaonu,)  or  on 
the  off-slioots  of  a  decaying  stump,  on  a  twig  of  which  a  little  round  screech-owl 
has  JQst  bopped,  while  the  bam-yard  fowls  have  pcrcbed  for  the  night  upon  ita 
latera!  brunches;  looking  about  on  the  cold  secne,  as  if  reflecting  on  the  immor- 
tality of  a  orow'a  aonl.  Undisturbed  by  the  tJnkling  slelgfa>be1K  be  stands  mo- 
tionless in  his  reverie.    It  ia  Ihe  time  to  ba  flll«d  with  tdemn  UHinght    Z>Brk- 


^  V 
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ness  is  creeping  on,  and  shadow  is  overlapped  with  thickening  shadow.  Hard 
by,  in  the  farm>yard,  the  ruminating  cow  is  chewing  I  know  not  what  cud  of 
reflection.     OWl  and  Gaow  appear  to  commune  together: 

' '  Can  you  see  f '  m/b  AnucANus. 

'  'My  eyes  I  yss:  thai  is  my  Tocation.' 

"Can  yon  tell  nm^  by^-and-by,  from  the  brocade  of  the  night  f ' 

'Noansw^.       " 

*  'Speak,  Ului,  and  join  me  in  a  bit  of  psalmody  for  the  benefit  of  yon  farm- 
house, before  the  curtain  of  the  night  comes  down.* 

*•  Tu-whit!  tu-whoo!     Tu-whit-tu-whoo!' 

"Caw !  Caw !  Caw !  Caw !  *    Exeunt  omnes, 

'Come,  friends,  this  is  'Bleak-House '  to-night^  so  far  as  the  outward  aspect  is 
concerned.  The  winds  howl — the  roof  is  covered  with  snow.  Gather  round 
the  stove-pipo,  and  while  you  sip  a  little  of  tin's  hot-spiced  cider,  and  partake 
of  this  popped-corn,  these  nuts,  and  pippins  of  an  approved  juice,  I  will  tell  you 
a  story,  called 

A       LBOBND       OF      CROW-nXlL. 

'Far  back  in  the  misty  period  of  an  heroic  age,  there  lived  upon  the  summit  of 
the  Crow-Hill  an  honest  Dutchman,  entitled  Vanderdoxk.  He  bought  the  spot, 
with  all  its  rugged  acres  and  stubborn  gltjbe,  with  guilders  earned  by  hard  tug- 
ging in  the  Father-land.  But  the  Dutch  guilders  were  by  no  means  buried 
without  interest  in  the  vaults  of  this  rocky  bunk.  The  golden  grain  waved  year 
after  year  upon  the  sloping  hill-sides,  and  by  the  time  that  his  belly  became 
portly,  Vaxdebdonk  had  become  rich.  He  minded  his  own  business,  and  seldom 
spoke  except  when  spoken  to,  and  then  in  grunting  affirmative,  .*  Yaw,  yaw.* 
He  was  the  picture  of  dogged  resolution,  as  he  was  seen  in  relief  over  against 
the  sky  on  Crow-Hill ;  whacking  with  a  long  goad  the  frontal  bones  of  the  thick- 
kneed  oxen  —  always  slowly  plodding,  but  surely  gaining.  The  shadow  of  his 
capacious  barns  swallowed  up  his  snug  little  house,  which  was  all  kitchen.  For 
he  had  a  fancy  to  eke  out  barns  with  hovels,  and  hovels  with  long  sheds,  making 
a  sunny  court,  or  hollow  square,  wherein  a  multitude  of  chickens  ransacked  the 
chaff  at  the  heels  of  the  thoughtful  kine.  It  was  astonishing  by  what  slow,  and 
just,  and  imperceptible  degrees  his  riches  grew.  For  it  was  scarcely  noticed 
when  he  drove  in  an  additional  nail,  or  extended  an  enclosure,  till  all  at  once 
the  neighbors,  looking  upon  the  circumvallation  about  Crow-Hill,  opened  their 
eye^  as  if  awakened  from  a  dream,  and  exclaimed,  '  He 's  rich  I ' 

'  Behold  him,  then,  at  the  height  of  prosperity,  while  all  around  his  harvests 
waved ;  his  cabbages  were  marshalled  in  rows  and  compact  regiments ;  his  cattle 
lowed ;  his  hens  cackled ;  his  ducks  clucked ;  his  pigeons  cooed.  Poor  VANDEa' 
do-vkI 

'HoNNCS  had  an  only  son  named  DEanicK,  a  half-crazy,  half-idiotic,  queer  boy, 
who  could  not  be  trained  up  to  follow  the  plough-share,  and  did  exactly  as  he 
pleased.  As  he  verged  toward  his  majority,  and  showed  no  signs  of  advance  in 
intellect^  but  rather  received  reinforcement  of  the  queer  devils  by  which  he  was 
occasionally  possessed,  his  future  prospects  occupied  no  small  portion  of  the  re- 
flecting moments  of  Vaicderdonk,  as  he  smoked  his  evening  pipe  on  the  porch. 
He  and  his  wife  were  beginning  to  be  well  stricken  in  years.  What  sh'^uld  he 
do  with  Crow-Hill,  and  to  whom  devise  his  estate  in  trust  for  his  son,  who  was 
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totally  unfit  to  manage  bis  affairs  I  When  this  thought  had  given  Hans  sufficient 
perplexity  for  the  time  being;  he  filled  up  another  ]np^  and  got  rid  of  the  sub- 
ject by  thinking — of  nothing.  Kow  this  boy  brought  him  into  sad  trouble  at 
this  period,  by  an  unfortunate  adventure^  which  I  shall  relate : 

'  Among  the  flocks  of  crows  which  wheeled  inceesantly,  in  summer  and  winter, 
above  his  dominion,  and  from  which  '  Crow-Hill '  derived  its  name,  Haks  waged 
a  continual  war.  A  hundred  bits  of  tin,  wood,  and  looking-glass  fluttered  at 
the  ends  of  long  strings^  attached  to  poldV^  tha  com-flelds.  Numerous  scare- 
crows were  set  up^  as  horrible  as  could  ba  invented  by  the  imagination  of  Hans. 
Moreover,  as  occasion  offered,  he  mada  a  suocessful  shot  with  a  long  gun  with  a 
big-flinted,  queer  lock,  which  had  belonged  to  his  ipniad-father  in  Holland,  and 
had  descended  to  him  as  an  heir-loom.  Sometiniiafli^'inEde  tiM.jmws  drunk  on 
com  soaked  in  whiskey,  and  as  they  reeled  about  ^  hilloclc^tindked  them  on 
the  head. 

'But  there  was  one  crow,  almost  white,  Av&.aaid  to  be  a- century  old,  held 
sacred  by  the  neighbors  as  an  Egyptian  Ibis.  He  walked  almost  undistinguished 
among  the  pigeons,  by  which  association  his  nature  had  become  tamed,  and  his 
harsh  eaw  was  at  last  modified  into  a  melting  eoo.  The  neighbors  had  frequently 
said,  *  Yandebdoxk,  do  n*t  shoot  that  bird,'  and  HoNzm  religiously  obeyed  the 
mandate,  and  regarded  his  guest  with  a  partial  eye ;  for  he  had  been  told  that 
ill-luck  would  be  sure  to  attend  him  the  moment  that  he  meditata4>^  destruc- 
tion of  the  crow.  The  sentiment  of  superstition  is  not  the  offiipi|i|g<ol  stolidity, 
but  he  resolved  to  be  on  the  safe  jpde^  while  his  wife  treated  .fki  Inrd  with  a 
religious  respect  This  ancient  visitor,  whom  t|i«:T€>7  king-birda  forbore  to  pick 
at^  out  of  veneration,  was  known  by  the  famffiar  luoMfr  of  Jimnr,  and  happy  was 
he  who  in  a  cold  winter  would  put  in.bjk  V»j  j|  UiW  liberal  handfuls  of  com. 

'  One  day,  Derrick,  in  one  of  his  wild  WpfA  tnntr  <he  long  gun  from  the  cor- 
ner of  the  kitchen  and  strayed  away.  -&  mi  not  return  at  high  noon  to  get 
his  dinner,  but  toward  sun-down,  just  as  the  old  woman  had  come  from  milking 
the  cow8»  he  burst  into  the  house  with  a  loud  laugh,  violently  struck  the  butt- 
end  of  the  gun  on  the  floor,  rammed  his  hand  into  his  pockets,  filled  with  mot- 
tled feathers^  and  threw  the  dead  Jiioit  into  his  mother's  lap.  The  good  wife 
lifted  up  her  skinny  hands,  while  the  very  borders  of  her  cap  stood  out  with 
horror.  Petrified  for  a  moment,  she  sat  still  in^the  high-backed  chair;  then  spill- 
ing the  bleeding  bird  out  of  her  lap,  and  rising  in  a  rage^  she  pointed  with  her 
finger  alternately  at  the  victim  and  the  guilty  Dkrricx,  as  Honnkb^  retuming 
from  his  evening  work  and  seeiiig  what  had  been  done,  crooked  his  right  arm, 
partially  closed  his  fist^  and  aimed  a  violent  blow  at  his  son's  ear. 

'  When  the  people  had  been  informed  of  the  massacre  accomplished  by  Derrick, 
they  exclaimed,  '  O  Bub  I  what  have  you  done  f  Tou  have  shot  Jimmt  I  We 
would  not  stand  in  your  shoes  for  all  the  coin  that  your  mother  has  in  her  stock- 
ing ;  no,  not  for  Crow-Hill  I'  But  Dirk  only  grinned  and  giggled,  and  appeared 
pleased  with  his  exploit 

'As  for  Yanderdonk,  on  the  occaaioii>  aforesaid,  so  soon  as  he  had  somewhat 
recovered  from  his  excitement^  he  took  up  Juonr  by  the  legs^  dug  a  deep  hole^ 
and  buried  him  in  the  garden,  exclaiming,  as  he  resumed  his  seat  and  re4oaded 
his  pipe,  *Bad  lug!  bad  lugP.  In  foct,  that  very  night  the  worthy  couple  had 
scarce  retired,  when  a  loud  Of  wbg  was  heard  through  the  house,  and  soon  after, 
to  their  inexpressible  honrori  they  observed  by  the  light  of  the  moon  the  old 
crow  perched  upon  the  bed-poat    YAiiDKRitOMK  rote  from  hit  bed  and  attempted 
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to  reach  him  with  the  handle  of  a  broom-stick,  but  onl}'  struck  the  unresisting 
air.  The  image  still  remaino<1,  and  it  repeatedly  o])ened  its  mouth,  crying 
pathetically,  *CawI  cawl  *  "while  the  ring-doves  and  pigeons  under  the  eaves 
littered  nil  night  an  ululating  lamentation.  'Bad  lug!  bad  lugt'  repeated 
niK9,  covering  up  his  head  with  the  clothes.  And  assuredly  bnd  luck  presently 
overtook  him.  The  next  spring,  soon  after  he  had  planted  his  cToySy  it  was 
announced  to  him  one  day  that  all  the  crows  in  the  neighborhood  were  pulling 
up  his  corn,  without  any  regard  to  liis  signals.  lie  went  out,  and  with  one  dis- 
charge of  his  long  gun  drove  them  all  away.  Soon  after,  Derrick  was  missing, 
and  he  went  out  with  a  stout  stick  to  thrash  him  on  his  way  home.  In  vain  he 
■ought  him  at  the  road-side  ale-bouse,  and  at  all  his  accustomed  haunts.  Then 
he  wandered  OTer  his  own  domains,  and  just  as  he  had  ascended  a  peak  of  Crow- 
Hill,  a  singular  omen  met  his  eye.  He  saw  Derrick  running  out  of  the  woods, 
his  hat  off  his  hair  streaming  in  the  winds,  hotly  pursued  by  a  whole  flock  of 
erowfl^  They  hovered  about  the*  boy's  head  and  picked  at  him  in  the  rear. 
VAiTDnDONK  flew  to  the  rescue  ;  he  laid  about  him  furiously  with  the  stick  which 
he  had  taken  to  whip  Derrick,  but  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  attack  and  join 
the  boy  in  his  flight  Tliey  hurried  over  the  fields;  they  leaped  the  fences 
and  emeiged  into  the  highway,  taking  the  nearest  path  to  their  home.  There 
all  the  little  boys,  rushing  out  of  school,  flung  their  caps  in  the  air,  and  joined 
in  a  hue-and-cry:  *  There  they  go !  See 'cm!  see 'em  I  Caw!  cawl  Vandkr- 
domk!  Vandbidoxk!  '  and  all  the  windows  were  thrown  up,  and  the  old  women 
lifted  their  bands  and  exclaimed,  'My  sakes  alive! '  Arrived  within^Ioors,  the 
fugitives  sat  down  breathleo^  well-nigh  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  while  all 
the  noisy  flock  continued  to  piek  at  the  windows  and  invest  the  house.  From 
this  time  IIonnes  hardly  held  up  his  head,  but  became  dogged  and  morose  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  still  grunting  at  intenrala  as  he  shook  his  head,  '  Bad  lug  I  bad 
lug  I '  In  the  garden  where  he  had  bmned  the  bird,  stramonium,  and  burdock, 
and  villanous  weeds  grew  up,  with  inconceivable  luxuriance  and  rancor. 
"Wherever  he  planted  an}'  thing,  white  Jiumy  led  on  the  hungry  harpies,  and 
neither  scare-crows  nor  his  long  gun  availed  him  any  thing.  As  to  Derrick,  he 
■creamed  habitually  in  his  dreams,  and  the  spectre  of  the  murdered  bird  con- 
tinued to  refipiH»ar.  Whether  the  house  was  ever  exorcised  by  the  visits  of  the 
Dominie,  has  not  been  handed  down ;  but  a  reverence  for  old  age  is  to  this  day 
inculcated  in  the  school-houses  of  Crow-IIill  by  the  Legend  of  Yanderdonk. 

•r.  w.  ».• 


CoMTBOTKRTKD  AurnoRSHTp.  — *The  veritable  *Bok  Gaultier,'  is  Theodore  Martin, 
an  Edinburgh  lawyer,  who  recently  married  Helen  Fauctt,  the  English  actress. 
He  removed  to  London  from  Scotland,  on  his  marrioge,  and  practises  there  as  a 
Parliamentary  Agent  He  is  about  thirty-five  jears  of  age ;  his  wife  some  years 
older.  The  lines  on  the  Marquis  of  Anolesea's  leg,  attributed  to  Canning,  were 
written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gaspet,  author  of  a  once  popular  novel  called  *  T7ie  Lol- 
iitrd*.*  He  claimed  them  in  Canm.no's  life-time.*  So  far  one  con*espondent,  who 
■ays  he  'speaks  by  the  card;'  but  another  correspondent,  who  tells  us  that  he 
'knows  whereof  he  aflirm*,'  avers  that  *Bon  Gacltuek'  is  Aytoun,  of  Edinburgh ; 
and  that  the  lines  on  the  Marquis  of  Anolesea's  leg  are  by  Canning,  and  were 
published  in  ft  coUection  of  his  writings  during  his  life-time.    Who  shall  decide  f 


* 
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QoMip  WITH  Rbadxbs  AND  GoRBVPONDBNiB. — We  tniflt  that  in  the  penual 
of  the  following  eMay  none  of  pur  Soottteh  readers — among  whom  we  number 
many  warm,  generous  ^nd  genial  friends — will  imitate  oertain  of  our  Irish  con- 
temporaries, by  assuming  offence  where  none  was  intended.  'With  these  few 
remark^'  we  offer  a  second  instalment  of 

ON      THS     HABITS      OF      SOOTCBMBH. 

*  I  found  it  by  tii«  iMUTenaesa.  hmzd,  in  thm  pMlm  of  the  baaA.*  Sa  axstba  bb. 

•Quid  immareatM  lioapltM  -maa  ooaia  t *  Bo&aob 

*  SooTLAKD,  or  North  Britain,  ii  a  rue  eoantry*  not  quite  m  large  aa  Irdand.  In  length  the 
kingdoms  are  tbont  eqnal,  bat  Scotland  ia  leaa  broad,  being  exceeding  narrow  in  aeme  paru.  In 
this  respect  a  Scotelunan  ia  a  fhir  epitome  fA  hia  eauntry.  HIS  ahibboleth,  however,  ia  anf* 
fleieotly  comprehensiTs  fbr  mercantile  parpoaea. 

*  The  reason  why  Scotchmen  adnUre  their  own  language,  la  beeanae  they  are  Scotchmen.  *  I 
do  not  know,'  aaya  a  Mend,  *  a  more  remarkable  inatance  of  adf-cooiiplacency  than  that  of  a 
Scotchman  priding  himaelT  upon  mispronouncing  the  Enfdiah  tongne.*'*  This  opinion  ia  invidi- 
oua  and  incorrect,  aa  will  be  aeen  by  leaaona  which  Ibliow : 

*  It  must  strike  every  one  acquainted  with  this  sagacioua  people,  that  the  chief  national  char- 
acteristic Is  absence  of  all  pretence.  Hence  arose  their  seal  in  the  Muae  of  the  Putkmdbb. 
For  it  is  a  common  proof  that  men  are  apt  to  admire  in  olhers  those  qualitlea  whl^  they  possess 
not  tbemselres .  How  else  account  ibr  thoae  Jacobin  spaama,  thoae  musAeal  maailhstationa  fhwi 
flatulent  bag-plpea,  which  welcomed  *  Royal  Chaalis,'  the  Papist*  among  the  btoe^nooed  Prea- 
byters  of  the  land  of  Knox  1  Had  they  not  been  auAdently  roasted,  toasted,  grilled,  seared, 
branded,  and  devilled  by  the  Stuart  aixty  yeara  b^oie  ?  Waa  there  no  dder  remaining  whose 
memory  could  reach  ao  Ikr  aa  the  daya  and  deeda  of  CLAyuAHOUSB  f  None  wbooe  taata  (br 
muaic  had  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  demanda  loTled  upon  their  auricular  eqi;aaa  by  that 
ihacinating  cavalier  ?    It  ia  impoaaible  to  solvs  the  problem^  except  by  the  above  reaaon. 

*  I  admire  tliia  warlike  nation.  None  love  ao  much  to  breathe  the  aulphurona  elouda  of  war 
aa  the  Scotchman.  The  smell  of  brimstone  reminds  him  of  hooM.  He  comes  firom  his  j^orioos 
mountains,  and  goes  into  the  fight  bare-breeched.  Simple  in  his  diet,  he  finds  oontent  in  a 
manger ;  and  his  admiration  of  the  thistle  is  only  emulated  by  that  patient  animal  ao  tonchingly 
apoken  of  in  the  Sentimental  Journey.  ^Nemo  nu  impwu  lacesaU :  touch  me  not  with  impunity : 
if  thou  dost,  thou  shalt  aeratch  for  it,*  ia  his  motto.  Wrapped  In  hia  i^d  and  hia  pedigree ; 
revelling  in  kilts  and  kail  brose ;  alike  ready  with  hia  daymore  and  uaquebaugh ;  with  much 
in  his  skull  and  more  in  his  mull ;  in  Highland  or  Lowland ;  whether  on  the  barren  heath  or  the 
no  lees  barren  mountain,  who  can  help  loving  8  awkst,  the  child  of  poetry  and  porerty  ?  Colb- 
BinoB  loved  him,  Chablxs  Lamb  loved  him.  Dr.  Johmsob  loved  him,  Junins  loved  him,  Syombt 
Smith  loved  him,  and  I  love  Sawmbt,  and  my  love  ia  dlalnterested.  Bleaa  hia  diaphaaoua  soul ! 
who  can  help  It  1 

'  Scotchmen  diflbr  from  their  Celtic  neighbors  in  some  reapeeta.  Pat  ia  a  prodigal ;  hia  idea 
of  a  friend  is  '  something  to  be  assisted ; '  a  Joke  ia  the  key  to  hia  heart.  Sawbbt,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  vera  prudent ;  a  friend  mSans  *  something  fh>m  which  to  a>|isel  saalatanee ; '  and  a  joke 
with  him  is  a  problem  beyond  the  (Edipua.  An.Iriahman'a  Idea  ef|^|||il  la  aaowthiiig  te  hit: 
a  Scotchman*8,  Is  something  to  be  scratched.  I  do  not  know  of  amlh  S^ttliag  extant  aa  an  Irish 
or  Scotch  Jew.  Thriftless  PAnor  with  thrifty  Mobdbcai  would  makb  a  eompound  bitter  aa 
salt :  but  a  Scotch  Jew,  I  (kncy,  would  be  a  hard  hand  to  drive  a  bargain  with. 

'  Who  has  not  heard  of  Scottiah  hoapttality  T  Did  you,  reader,  ever  have  a  Highhuid  welcome  ? 
If  not,  I  will  tell  you  what  it  ia.  It  is  a  tune  upon  the  national  vloUa ;  the  only  thing  a  atranger 
gets  and  carries  away  from  the  land  o*  eakea. 

*  "there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  Highland  and  the  Lowland  Soot.  Thia,  however,  Is 
not  so  evident  whea  they  migrate,  and  get  their  local  pecullarttlea  worn  away  by  attrition  with 
civilized  lift.  Tet  there  ia,  and  alwaya  haa  been,  a  diflbrenee  between  them.  We,  who  live 
amid  a  population  more  checkered  than  the  moac  elaberala  apeeianeB  of  tartsa  flsM»  sate  irery 
llltle  whether  a  man*a  name  hegia  with  a '  If  i  r '  nr  nnt,  thai  ludng  nuifssflag  MlM|  Jlw  dbe^- 
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My-pnbliaber,  and  not  bearing  at  all  upon  social  or  fkshionable  lUe.  Bnt  tbe  question  assumes 
idiibreot  aspect  wlwn  Mr.  FsmavioR  reeoirnixes  in  Mr.  McFinoal  a  descendant  of  some  former 
McFiMOAL,  wbo,  in  a  moment  of  playful  levity,  came  down  from  Ben  this  or  Ben  that,  with  his 
kitted  Kernes  and  Gallowglasses,  in  the  manner  so  beantiAilly  described  by  young  Nobval,  and 
■I  one  fell  swoop  carried  off  all  his  (Mr.  Famousoii's)  ancestral  FaaousoM's  owsen  and  Icye,  his 
Erybolnies  and  Ayrshires,  his  lambies  and  hoggies,  yowes,  and  whatsoever  else  of  form-stock  and 
implemenis  lay  handy  and  convenient,  without  so  much  as  leaving  his  note-of-hsnd  for  the  same. 
*Nor  does  Mr.  McFiMOALlfcel  athrob  of  Joy  at  meeting  a  descendant  of  that  FHaousoN  who,  with 
•  sma'  band  in  hodden  gray,  burked  hi*  ancestral  McFimgal,  when  in  all  the  glory  of  clan>plald 
and  sporran  the  old  gentleman  was  looking  very  like  a  male  Bloomxr  without  pantalettes,  and 
readiuled  him  of  previous  little  fhmiliarities  by  hanging  him  to  the  nearest  tree,  (if  he  found  one 
large  enoni(h,)  for  fear  he  might  never  get  another  chance.  These  trilling  femily  bickerings,  how- 
ever, rarely  disturb  the  outward  manifestations  of  courtesy :  Mr.  F.  meets  Mr.  McF.  with  the 
utmost  apparent  cordiality ;  although,  I  fear,  each  have  a  secret  impulse  which  had  better  be  left 
Bidden  in  tbe  Scotch  misu  of  dubiety. 

*One  feculty  peculiar  to  Scotland  is  the  gift  of  second-sight.  A  remarkable  dilation  of  the 
pnpU  when  a  Scotchman  sees  a  shilling  makes  it  appear  in  his  eyes  as  large  as  two  shillings. 
This  is  second-sighL  To  it  may  be  ascribed  his  wonderful  abstemiousness.  A  red-herring  in 
his  ecstatic  vision  bscomes  glorified — it  rises  to  the  majesty  of  a  silver-salmon;  a  spare-rib 
capands  to  a  sirloin,  and  a  bannock  o*  barley-meal  enlarges  to  the  dimensions  of  a  bride's-cake. 
'  Yott  never  see,*  says  Mr.  Stbahaii  to  Dr.  Johnsor,  *you  never  see  people  dying  of  hunger  in 
Scotland  as  you  often  do  in  England.*  *  That,'  replied  the  Doctor, '  is  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  starving  a  Scotchman.'  This  anecdote,  which  I  give  upon  the  authority  of  Jambs  Boswbll, 
Esq.,  Laird  of  Auehiolosk,  will  be  readily  understood,  if  we  accept  the  above  postulate. 

*  That  second-sight  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  Scotchmen  is  unquestionably  true,  but 
there  is  one  exception.  Very  few  of  that  *  volant  tribe  of  bards,'  I  take  it,  covet  much  a  second 
Bight  of  their  own  country.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  let  me  mention  a  circumstance  which 
oeeorred  some  years  ago  in  England.  A  Scotchman,  for  some  offence,  was  sentenced,  in  one  of 
the  criBBinal  courts,  to  be  hanged ;  but  his  countrymen,  in  a  petition  as  long  as  his  pedigree,  be- 
BBOfht  the  Kisio  to  commute  the  sentence,  to  which  His  Majbkty  graciously  acceded,  ordering 
Urn  to  be  transported  instead.  When  Sawn  by  heard  of  this  little  diversion  In  his  fevor,  in 
plaos  of  expressing  any  signs  of  joy,  he  turned,  with  misery  written  in  every  lineament  of  his 
fees,  and  asked  where  the  Kino  intended  to  send  him.    *  To  Botany-Bay,'  was  the  answer. 

GuDB  Mess  his  saul ! '  said  Sawmbt,  brightening  up  at  once  ;  *  I  was  afeard  I  was  to  be  sent 
hane  again !  * 

*  I  took  forward  to  acquiring  a  taste  for  Scottish  poetry  as  one  of  the  pleasing  accomplish- 
meota  of  my  old  age.  What  I  mean,  is  that  written  in  the  melodious  dialect  of  tbe  land  of 
HooG.  Scottish  prose,  I  regret  to  say,  has  scarcely  an  existence,  owing  to  the  fact  that  every 
BelMilar  In  North  Britain  endeavors  to  learn  English  as  s{>eedlly  as  possible,  in  order  to  l\ilfll  his 
dsstiny ;  for  to  write  a  History  qf  England  seems  to  be  the  height  of  Scotch  literary  ambition. 
It  is  a  singular  feet,  but  for  the  disinterested  labors  of  their  brethren  in  the  Norih,  Englishmen 
wosld  scarcely  know  any  thing  of  their  own  country. 

'Pride  of  birth  is  another  happy  attribute  of  Sawkbt.  No  matter  how  unkindly  the  north- 
wind  may  whistle  through  his  tattered  breeks ;  no  matter  if  he  have  not  a  bawbee  in  his  loof, 
nor  parritch  in  his  pot,  he  looks  back  through  the  haze  of  antiquity,  and  beholds  his  illustrious 
forbears,  lika  a  string  of  onions  reversed,  with  the  biggest  ones  on  top  and  the  little  ones  fol- 
iBwlng  at  a  rcspeetful  distance. 

*Tlicre  is  something  so  na'ire  in  Txxif  ant's  life  of  Allan  Ramsay,  that  I  cannot  help  bring- 
iBff  U  in  hare,  by  way  of  an  episode : 

*  *  Hia  Btap-fether,  litUa  consulting  the  inclination  of  yoimg  Allan,  and  wishing  as  soon  as 
paaaibls,  and  at  any  fat«,l»AiBencumber  himself  of  the  charge  of  his  support,  bound  this  nurs- 
Ung  of  tlia  Mnso  appreatioB  to  a  wig-maker.  Lowly  as  this  profession  is,  it  has  been  vindi- 
eaiad  by  one  of  Ramsay's  biographers  into  comparative  dignity,  by  separating  it  ft-om  the  kin- 
dred bosiaeas  of  l»arber,  with  which  it  is  vulgarly  and  too  frequently  confounded.  Ramsay  was 
Mv«r,  ft  Beema,  a  barber ;  his  enemies  never  blotted  him  with  that  ignominy ;  his  calling  of 
'skntl-tliacker,'  as  lie  Ikimaelf  ludicrously  terms  it,  was  too  dignified  to  be  let  down  into  an 
aquUty  with  tlia  man  of  the  raxor.    Thus  flrom  the  beginning  his  business  was  with  the  heads 

*  If  thia  be  not  getting  deveriy  out  (^  a  bad  business,  I  do  not  undersund  Scotch.  Ilaving 
▼iadkated  tlie  young  *  skuU-tliatcher '  ftom  the  sharp  practice  of  men  of  the  razor,  it  will  not  be 
OQt  of  ptaea  to  lift  liim  a  notch  higlier  by  another  quotation  from  the  same  book  :  '  Ills  mother, 
AucB  BowB%  was  du^iter  of  Allah  Bowbb,  a  gentleman  of  Derbyshire,  whom  Lord  Uora- 
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TOWH  had  brooflit  to  Seotland  to  raportntoiid  hlo  miners.  In  bis  Unsafe,  therefore,  our  potf 
iMd  something  to  boast  of,  and  thoof  h  ham  to  nae  UUrdtkip,^  (hs  means  '  not  worth  a  rap/}  *  he 
fliBo  not  to  eoofratulate  himseir  on  being  sprung  fVom  the  loitu  9f  s  Dovolas.' 

'  In  the  South  there  are  eertaln  porous  Tsssris  through  which  fluids,  no  matter  how  Impure, 
dlstn  In  bright  drops,  without  showing  any  taint  oT  the  offinislTe  contact.  In  like  manner,  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  blood  of  a  Douglas  percolattng  through  the  clay  of  a  wig-maker,  and  descead^ 
ing  to  a  late  posterity  in  aU  Its  original  splendor.  Methlnks  I  see  it  renturies  hence,  running  its 
de^ous  course  through  psupera  Md  seaTengers ;  through  poets  and  plek-pockets ;  rusting  in 
gaids  and  stagnating  in  alms-hooaea^biit  flnally  blazing  ontin  pristine  lustre ;  flashing  on  panels 
glittering  on  harness,  blailng  In  plaids— the  aame  old  feudal  blood  of  the  Red  Docolas,  which 
throbbed  in  the  heart  of  Allan  Ramsat,  the  sknll-thatchsr,  and  author  of  one  of  the  sweetest 
lyrical  dramas  in  the  language ! 

*  With  this  grand  flourish  of  hag-plpes,  I  drof  ths  curtain.  In  the  words  of  my  old  friend, 
*  Msy  ys  be  as  wise  as  a  serpent,  and  as  eannle  as  a  doYs.' ' 

Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  matter  'brought  orer'  from  our  last  number, 
and  the  pressure  upon  the  pages  of  this  department  in  the  present,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  postpone  the  graphic  sketch  of  ' Tht  Benevoleni  Man,'  from  the  'Cen- 
tury Paperi^'  tmtil  our  next;  bj  which  time,  perhaps^  the  'Habits  of  English- 
men' and  the  'Habits  of  Yankees*  will  haye  been  duly  considered.  Speaking 
of  '  benevolent  men,'  a  western  correspondent  describe  a  model  in  this  kind. 
When  his  son,  a  hard-working  youth,  visits  the  homestead  at  the  end  of  his 
week's  labor,  his  father  makes  him  bring  corn  to  feed  his  horse,  and  pay  for 
what  he  consumes  himself  over  Sunday  I  Precious  sort  of  *Old  Folks  at  Home* 
these,  aren't  theyf  -  -  -  Undke  the  appropriate  head  of  *Jiueh  Ado  about 
Nothing*  'VsaiTAS,'  a  western  correspondent,  sends  us  the  following:  'Looking 
over  the  KxiGKERBOOLKa  for  October,  1848, 1  found  a  poem  entitled  'Wallkn- 
9E1V,  the  renowned  conqueror  of  Gustavus  Yasa,'  by  J.  EL  Dow.  If  J.  £.  Dow 
poesessed  any  historical  knowledge^  he  (or  she)  would  know  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  WALLKNanni  to  conquer  Gustavto  Vasa,  for  the  following  reasons :  Gus- 
TAVDs  Vasa  was  bom  about  the  year  1600.  I  say  'about^'  as  the  first  authentic 
date  I  am  able  to  find  is  of  the  year  1618^  when  he  was  sent  to  Denmark  as  a 
hostage.  WALLCNSTsiir  was  bom  in  the  yev  1A5S.  The  first  mention  made  of 
him  (Wallknstein)  in  military  affairs  is  ill  the  year  1617,  when  he  led  a  regiment 
of  cavalry  against  the  Viennese.  So  tha^  aeoording  te  'J.  S.  D.,^  Gustavtb 
Yasa  must  have  been  at  least  one  hundred  yatti  old  when  conquered  by  Wal- 
LBfSTEiN !  That  he  did  not  live  to  that  age^  ii  prored  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  year  1666  by  King  Euc  XIT.  *  J.  £.  D.'  evidently  intends  to 
refer  to  Gubtavus  Adolphto.  To  *  cap  the  dimaa;'  J.  £.  Dow  asserts  that  Wal- 
lhystein  was  the  '  conqueror '  of  GoOTAVUi  Adolphub  1  Gitbtavus  Adolphto,  '  the 
invincible  Lion  of  the  North,'  conquered  by  WAiXENsnor,  forsooth!  I  will 
jiTOM  that  GosTAVtm  conquered  WALLKMfTSDr.  Gubtavus  Aookphub  landed  in 
Germany  in  the  year  1680.  In  the  autumn  of  1681  he  defeated  Toxt,  and  on 
the  eleventh  of  November,  168S|  waa  opposed,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  to 
WALLBNBTEnr,  at  LQtxen.  1b«  \ML<t  began.  The  Euro  waa  indeed  killed,  but 
his  troops  gained  the  day.  Jm  pioof  whereof  I  subjoin  the  following  extract 
from  KoiiLBAUscu's  'History  of  Qetmany.'  After  relating  the  fidl  of  Gubtavus 
and  the  rallying  of  the  Swedes  by  Bkrvabi)  of  Weimar,  he  says:  'PkoooLomFi, 
already  covered  with  blood,  moimted  his  fifth  horse,  and  PAvrsnnni,  who  had 
fought  nobly,  fell  mortally  wounded.  Many  fled,  and  disorder  prevailed.  'The 
battle  is  lost  1  the  Swedes  are  upon  us  I '  was  the  cry.  WALUMsnor  ga9€  ordtn 
to  sound  a  retreat  I '  Schillib,  in  his  '  GesekUhte  der  dreittigjaMri^en  Kriege^ 
('History  of  the  Thirty-Tears'  War/  which  1  beUeve  it  allowed  to  be  authority,) 
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tkos  speaks  of  the  tGrmination  of  that  memorable  action.  I  translate  from  the 
original  German  before  me :  'Thither  (to  Leipsic)  the  Duke  of  Friedlant]  directed 
his  retreat  *  —  very  strange  tl  at  the  *  renowned  cunquerur  *  should  retreat  before 
the  conquered  — '  and  there,  on  the  next  morning,  the  scattered  remnants  of  his 
snny,  without  standards,  without  artillery,  and  almost  without  weapons,  joined 
him.*  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  but  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  accom- 
plished Editor  of  the  'Kxickehbockeb'  could  have  tolerated  the  insertion  of  such 
blunders  in  its  pages.'  "Ilienk  ye,'  Sir;  but  even  an  Eorroa  doesn't  know 
every  thing  I  

*  Friind  sAer  fHeod  depsita : 
Who  hath  not  lost  a  Aiend  ? 
There  is  no  onion  here  of  hearts. 
That  finds  not  h«re  an  end ! ' 

'  Death,*  says  Sir  Thomas  Bbownr,  '  is  continually  walking  the  rounds  of  a  great 
dty,  and  sooner  or  later  stops  at  every  man's  door.'  The  '  grim  Messenger '  has 
but  even  now  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  dwelling  of  an  old  and  dearly-cher- 
ished friend ;  touched  his  warm  heart  with  his  cold  hand ;  and  '  changed  his 
eonntenanee  and  sent  him  away  I '  Tlio  sudden  death  of  Samuel  D.  Darin,  Esq. 
has  been  announced  in  the  public  journals ;  and  the  painful  intelligence  has  l>een 
received  with  emotions  of  no  common  sorrow  by  all  who  had  the  enjoyment  of 
his  acquatntanccL  His  was  a  noble,  just,  sincere,  generous,  gentle  spirit  In 
manner  he  was  dignified  without  being  formal,  and  although  sometimes  appa- 
rently retiring  into  his  inner  self,  he  yet  looked  outwardly  with  a  roost  kind 
and  sweet  allowance  upon  his  fellow-men.  Tn  liia  habits  he  was  genial,  in  his 
conduct  unimpeachable,  in  his  feelings  wann  and  affectionate,  to  the  last  degree. 
A  more  tender,  loving  husband,  a  more  affectionate  father,  or  a  more  generous, 
steadfast  friend,  was  never  taken  from  mourning  survivors  to  'another  and  a  bet- 
ter world.*  We  knew  our  departed  friend  intimately  for  nearly  twenty  years ; 
and  during  tliat  long  )>eriod,  wo  cannot  recall  a  single  act  that  does  not  justify 
CTery  word  that  we  have  written.  How  many  will  grieve  that  he  has  been 
taken  from  us  in  the  very  prime  of  his  li^B,  the  very  vigor  of  his  ripened  manhood ! 
Who  can  offer  eonsolation  to  an  afflicted  family  for  the  loss  of  such  a  husband, 
father,  brother,  friend  f  Sad  and  grievous  indeed  it  is  to  realize  that  such  a 
mtn  has  been  taken  away,  and  that  we  shall  '  see  his  face  no  more ! '  We  con- 
dense from  a  well-written  obituary  in  the  Evening  Pott  the  following  passages : 

'Ma.  Dakis*s  disease  was  an  afftetion  of  the  heart.  Tie  had  been  iil  but  a  Ibw  dayn,  and  on 
the  day  of  his  death  was  apparently  much  better.  While  partaking  of  a  cup  of  tea  in  \i\n  opnrt- 
ment,  he  sanit  baek  in  his  chair  and  died,  with  the  suddenness  characteristic  of  the  disease. 
We  dottbt  whether  any  private  citizen  coold  have  been  named,  whose  death  would  liave  caused 
a  sorrow  at  once  so  deep  and  so  wide-spread.  lie  was  well  known  in  the  commercial  world  as 
the  patentee  of  the  floating  sectional  dr>--dock,  of  which  he  had  already  constructed  two  for  the 
government  of  the  United  States— one  at  Portsmonth,  cN.  H.,^  the  other  at  Philadelphia ;  and 
was  eagaged  with  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sacoa  in  the  construction  of  one  at  Pensacola,  and 
aaother  at  San  Francisco.  Indeed,  his  business  transsetions  were  of  the  most  extensive  and 
eomplleated  nature,  reaching  from  Maine  to  California ;  and  whoever  was  brought  into  flrequent 
eoouet  with  him  became  his  (Viend  and  admirer 

*  It  is  too  often  the  case,  that  men  enjcaged  in  extensive  pecuniary  transactions  become  destl- 
crne  of  those  kindlier  qualities  which  serve  to  smooth  the  rugged  pathway  of  human  life.  In 
the  great  struggle  for  property  which  characterir.e9  the  present  age,  the  heart  often  becomes 
bard,  and  the  gentler  offices  of  life  arc  performed  in  a  buHincsM-Iikc  manner,  which  takes  away 
half  Iheir  merit  and  all  their  sweetness.  Rut  with  Mr.  Dakin  it  was  not  so.  Carrying  on  dif- 
Itoeot  kinds  of  business,  which,  flrom  their  extent  and  variety,  would  have  overwhelmed  any 
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ordinary  man,  and  obliged,  ftom  the  natnre  of  hla  operatioas,  to  atody  profoundly  tlie  honan 
character,  he  yet  preaerred  a  delieaey  of  aentlaiant  and  ft  warmth  of  fooling  which  oeemed  to 
quicken  and  exalt  the  humbler  naturea  around  him. 

*  The  world  doeo  Aol  generally  anfDclently  appreciate  the  ability  whkh  la  often  shown  in  the 
eonduct  of  great  hnainesa  tranaactiona.  The  talent  abowa  in  the  composition  of  an  oration,  or 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty\  which  gaiaa  lu  poaoeiaor  a  world-wide  reputation,  n»y  be  greatly 
Inforior  to  that  manifoated  in  aome  Taat  coauMRial  enterpriae,  which  la  passed  by  unnoticed* 
Circumatances  had  turned  Mr.  Dakim's  talenm  In  thia  latter  direction,  and  in  it  he  had  exhibited 
a  strength  of  purpose  and  a  grasp  of  intelleet  ijrhleh,  employed  in  politics  or  literature,  would 
have  marked  him  among  the  first  men  of  his  time. 

*  His  whole  mental  and  moral  constitution  was  eaat  in  a  large  and  liberal  mould.  All  his 
riews,  whether  of  business  or  domestic  lift,  wwe  eomprehensiTs  and  generous.  No  difBcultiM 
were  to  him  insurmountable,  no  obotadea  too  great  to  be  orereome.  Pursuing  his  objects  with 
an  aetlrity  almost  marvellous,  and  an  energy  which  taxed  hia  body  and  brain  to  their  utmost 
capaeity,  he  yet  preserved  their  tires  pure  and  Mght  on  the  altar  of  his  sympathies  and  afl^ 
tkHMh  He  had  received  a  finished  education,  and  had  preserved  all  that  delicacy  of  taste,  that 
laifa'Ibr  tks  haautlAd  in  art  and  literature,  which  la  ao  often  emahed  out  by  the  rude  jostling  of 
MttvulUh.* 

Mr.  Dakut  wrote  with  foroe^  polish,  and  aase^  both  Im  prose  and  yerse,  m 
former  eommnnioations  of  his  to  these  pages  will  abundantly  attest  Even  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  notwithstanding  the  great  eitant  and  probable  duration 
of  his  vast  business  enterprises,  he  was  looking  forwari  with  pleasurable  anUd. 
pations  to  the  time  when  he  oould  resume  those  litertiy  studies  which  be  had 
loved  in  his  youth,  and  honored  ki.hie  riper  yeara  Be  had  formed  the  design 
of  writing  a  history  of  the  progriiKif  civil  Uberty,  from  the  earliest  ages,  the 
scope  of  which  possessed  those  qpndhies  of  comprnhlipiiveness  whieh  character^ 
ized  his  mind.  We  well  remember  the  delight  he  manifested,  on  one  occasion, 
at  finding  that,  contrary  to  a  temporary  fear  he  had  entertained,  his  plan  had 
not  been  anticipated.  'A  man  of  such  abilities^  such  eneigy,  such  pvaetical 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  such  exaltedness  of  soul,  oould  not  haT4f  lUBed  to 
produce  a  work  instructive  to  others  and  htmorable  to  himsel£  Only  fifty  years 
of  age,  he  bade  fair  to  be  able  to  complete  all  these  plans.  He  has  been  stricken 
down  suddenly  in  the  full  strength  of  his  manhood ;  and  while  his  loss  falls  with 
a  crushing  weight  upon  his  family;  while  it  shrouds  in  grief  and  gloom  all  con- 
nected with  him ;  it  also  deprives  the  world  of  one  of  that  class  of  men,  few  in 
number,  who  exhibit  the  combination,  so  rare  and  so  precious,  of  a  great  head 
and  noble  heart'  •  -  -  No  pen,  except  the  pen  of  the  not  very  'ready 
writer '  who  sent  the  enclosed  letter  to  onr  editorial  ^wmtemporaries  of  the 
*N{uhville  {Tenn.)  Ameriean/ctok  do  justice  to  its  inimitable  chirography.  f^ 
editors  aforesaid  have  sent  it  to  us  for  insertion  in  the  '  Gossip ; '  and  we  jptnl 
it  verbatim  from  the  original '  copy : ' 

'A .   a.    If  o  8  8. 

*  State  of  Teneaaee  Jack  son  County  October  the  S5  1859 

*  Sir :  Mr.  E.  G.  Eastman  A  thomas  .  Botbbs  .  Editora  of  the  Aroera  Genteel  men  pleaae 


Infbrm  mee  to  sum  of  the  Grocery  Keepers  In  your  City  I  Will  bee  very  Glad  to  keep  Grocery 
and  if  there  is  any  vaconey  1  Would  Bee  very  mutch  pleaaed  to  get  In  I  am  a  young  man  90 
years  of  age  I  delight  in  it  wary  muteh  I  Want  t6  be  in  a  Place  where  1  Can  get  5  cenu  a 
minute    if  any  man  wantaa  Boy  they  can  Write  to  mee  upon  What  terma  that  they  Will  take 


mee  in  an  if  it  Soota  mee  I  Will  oome  down  ena  Steembut  to  Naahville  tenneaaee  I  can  Play 
the  fiddle  sum  can  work  sum  in  arethmatic  Slender  form  db  if  there  is  no  Chance  for  to 
Sell  groceries  interduoe  Mee  to  Captain  1.  W.  Paob  or  some  other  Boat  to  Learn  to  Bee  a  pilot, 
if  a  boy  is  Wanted  they  can  let  mee  no  What  is  the  condition  there  is  a  gread  eale  of  aiekneaa 
in  Jack  son    mesels  is  ragin  fever  an  agur    Some  Deths 

*  so  nothing  moor  at  preaent    But  Remain  youra  allbctlon  Mend    and  When  yon  Write  to  met 
Direct  yoar  letter  to  Whitleyville  Po  Jackson  County  Tennessee 
*  My  name  is  Andbebom.  H  Moss    his  hand  an  pen 

'  A.  H  M086 

*  Wright  to  mee  aa  aooa  as  yo  eaa 
*  Pbeet  your  letter  to  A  H  Moss  1898 ' 
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*TmM  world,'  sayi  wme  master  of  verse,  *  is  full  of  poetry ;  *  and  we  are  every 
day  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  fact;  of  which  another  proof  has  recently 
been  furnished  us  by  a  friend,  in  the  shape  of  a  volume  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  pages,  including  a  list  of  *  patrons '  to  the  same,  whose  charity  enabled  the 
asthor  to  '  get  it  out*  It  bears  this  title :  '  Sacred  Poems :  Poems  of  Love  and 
Somanee :  Humorous  and  Narrative  PoemM.*  By  Albert  White,  M.D.  The  book  is 
'embellished'  with  a  'portrick*  of  tlie  writer,  a  dingy  lithograph,  representing  a 
man  with  a  narrow  head,  sheared  to  the  skull,  with  forehead  and  chin  shaved  at 
top  and  bottom,  little  gimlet-eyes  in  a  '  fine  frenzy '  rolling,  a  pinched-up  nostril, 
a  'perky '  month  with  an  expression  of  Bunbbt  *  wisdom '  that  makes  you  laugh ; 
a  'white  choke;  *  a  gorgeous-figured  handkerchief  in  one  hand,  and  a  pen  sus- 
pended over  a  virgin  sheet  of  paper  in  the  other ;  that  pen  which  recorded  the 
brilliant  thoughts  that  follow  this  most  appropriate  introduction.  But  let  us 
give  a  few  of  these,  so  that  our  readers  may  '  drink  at  the  well  of  pure  English 
'poetry  undefiled.'  Oar  extracts  will  be  brief  but  consecutive,  and  chosen  as  well 
with  a  view  to  variety  as  to  styles  of  composition.  *  The  Nature  of  Friend- 
Mp,*  a  kind  of  satirical  lyric,  affords  us  this  fine  stanza: 

*lm  rich,  amidst  their  laxury, 

FaiBiTDSHip  ineeuant  courts ; 
Tkt  poor,  oppressed  with  poverty, 
She  seldom  to  resorts.* 

Admire,  please,  the  invaraion  and  the  grammar  of  the  foregoing  '  specimen.* 
Ai  ft  descriptive  bit,  take  this  gem  from  *Refieetions  on  Mount  Holyohe :  * 

*  He  never  sought,  Connecticut ! 

On  sU  thy  hsnks,  this  YsUey  through, 
No  mansion  but  his  lowly  hut. 

No  steani'boat  but  his  birch  canoe : 
He  gsmbolM  o*er  these  nigged  hills, 

And  on  thy  river  banks  would  go ; 
Caught  trout  and  salmon,  pikes  and  eels, 

And  on  these  mountains  slew  the  roe.' 

'No  steam-boat  but  his  birch  canoe '  is  a  decided  figure  of  speech  and  the '  ut- 
terance *  of  a  Wnrnc  man,  though  it  would  bettor  befit  one  of  Ciibtstie'b  sable 
jokers.  The  domestic  and  affectionate  poems  must  be  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing^ from  *No  Place  Like  llome^  which  is  as  original  in  its  character  as  in  its  title : 

*  Midst  pleasures  and  palaces, 
And  there  I  have  been  s(Hne, 
/  have  not  tuck  callusesy 
'  But  I  can  think  of  home. 

*  Home !  sweet,  sweet  home !  etc. 

What  would  poor  Joun  Howard  Patnk  have  thought  of  thai,  had  he  been  liv- 
ing I  In  the  *Lines  written  while  Away  from  Hotne  in  a  Violent  Stormy'  we  have 
great  simplicity.    Indeed,  one  seldom  encounters  any  thing  so  very  Bim])le.    Voild : 


Blow  softly  there !  lest  thou  should  raise 

TV  *pa  and  mother  cry ; 
Aad  csam  the  waking  mother's  lays, 
*Unsh!  children,  lulaby!' 


'  For  fother  he  is  (hr  (Vom  home, 
And  cannot  hear  you  say : 

'  Papa  do  n*t  sleep  till  I  have  some :  * 
^o !  fiither  *s  tu  away ! ' 


away 

In  rendering  into  blank-verse  Wirt^s  story  of  '  The  Blind  Preacher,'  we  can- 
not but  admit,  in  'justice '  to  our  author,  that  he  has  made  an  entirely  different 
thing  of  it  Why,  after  such  success,  might  it  not  be  advisable  to  '  rli3nnify ' 
aome  of  Siiaxspbaex's  blank- verse  f  Mr.  White  could  make  the  sweet  Swan  of 
Avon  cackle  like  a  goose,  if  he  were  to  set  about  it.  Uncommonly  blank-verse 
is  the  Wurre  version  of  the  '  Declaration  of  Independence ;  *  but  whore  all  is  so 
felicitous^  extracts  are  difficult:  Petnbarras  des  richesset.    We  must  subjoin  one 
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exampU^  however,  of  our  poet's '  bUmk '  style.  Our  excerpt  is  from  '  The  Broken 
Vim.*  It  illustrates  a  fiunily  quarrel,  irhere  an  unkind  husband  wanted  his  wifo 
to  go  to  Teacas  with  him,  and  she  wouldn't  do  it: 

*  Sbs  warned  hliB,  if  lie  went, 
TiMt  he  onist  so  stone,  tlwofli  hard  to  part ! 
BM  |m  delenmiMMl,  atubborn  as  a  mole^ 
To  Ivvt  Ilia  way  and  eay  onoe  in  a  year ; 
Theii^  it  was  said  his  will  he  ever  had. 
And  now,  as  if  there  was  no  other  way 
To  erose  her  Dwiingo,  and  to  glut  his  own. 
Sailed  on  this  coarse,  ss  on  a  last  resort. 
To  let  her  know  that  ehe  mast  Mtow  him 
Submlaeive,  thongh  into  a  serpent's  den. 
He  asked  her,  will  yea  go  ?    She  told  him  no ! 
And  so  had  told  him  often,  kindly  though ; 
When  he,  enraged,  took  flrom  her  his  eobets. 
Decried  hsiieredkt,  end  denied  a  home 
Oahla 


^He  asked  her  then  to  go ; 
She  snswered  no !    Abmptly  he  broke  ont, 

'Go  to  the  d 1  then,  If  yott  will !    1*11  go 

To  Texss,  d n  It  sU !' 


*  XMp^ras  BMn's  lore ! 

'My  ChildhooiTd  Home*  is  rich  in  *»;ii,niBimin,*  a  regular  'placer'  of  poetical 
treasure ;  but  there  is  too  much  natural  feeling  in  it  for '  theee  diggings,'  and  we 
pass  it  by.  The  parents  who  'are  dead  and  gone,  their mging  done,'  and  the 
familiar  sights  and  sounds  of  the  old  homestead,  shall  remain  intact  from  any  pen- 
stroke  of  our&  Our  last  extract  is  from  a  very  long '  narrative-tale,'  bearing  the 
euphonious  title,  '  Thuch  of  Kindred  lUe.*  It  is  a  story  of  love  that  did  n't  run 
smooth ;  of  a  separation ;  of  going  to  New-Orleans  to  '  make  money ; '  of  making 
it ;  and  coming  jMck,  and '  getting  married '  to  HiLXir.  These  stanzas  must  *  sat- 
isfy the  sentiment : ' 


*  Now  any  longer.  God  IbtMd 

The  caase  of  discord  1  alwald  be. 
Your  mother  and  sislsn.lHlTS  had 

Since  I  *Td  been  ta  9iir  tenily. 
Respect  I  for  your  IhMMMd, 

And,  Hblkn,  fbr  n^  Isfve  to  you, 
I*Te  borne  the  treatassat  as  I  did ; 

To  bear  it  longer  will  not  do. 

*  Into  the  world  in  hopes  I  go, 

A  fbrtnne  I  msy  yet  seq^otrs; 
And  tell  me,  Hklsn,  if  I  ( 

And  come  a^om,  mojf  I 
Oh  I  will  loTc  yon  otlU,  sali'i 


Him  interruiting  et  team}  ■    •  . 
OCharlbs!  lalwayaaialllQfWi'ttM, 
Nor  other*8  lore  ahall  I  dsMlirS 


*  FsrsweB !  said  he,  end  then  a  kias 
Da  her  aweet  roey  line  impreaaed ; 

Then  tote  him  fhnn  thia  acene  of  bliaa, 
And  from  the  angel  he  wooM  Meased 

Anothsr  haWt  that  house  he  quit, 
WhsrslM  ••  nany  years  had  spent 

HsppT  wlA  Hblbv,  hoping  yet,    , 
And  001  tpoB  the  world  he  went. 

*  *T  WAS  near  the  dosing  of  the  day 
Of  a  mild  aommer  eyening,  when 

A  steam-boat  at  New-Orleana  lay. 
With  erowdad  deeka  of  atrangar  asaa. 

Each  eagar  for  to  tread  once  more 
Upon  the  land,  they  aallied  forth. 

Among  the  laat  that  atepped  on  ahors 
Wm  atmUfemmgmmfhmtkeNmrlk!* 

And  now  Dr.  WHm  may  like  to  know  what  we  really  think  of  his  volume. 
We  will  tell  him.  We  think,  that  to  compare  it  with  a  botUe  of  very  small 
beer,  would  be  greatly  to  belie  that  fluid.  There  is  not  a  line  in  it  above  medi- 
ocrity;  and  how  any  man,  three  degrees  removed  from  a  lany,  oould  have  writ- 
ten, aad  prinUd  9bA  a  volume,  passes  our  poor  comprehension.  Those  of  his 
'patro^'  alone  wlio  forgot  to  pay  him  could  have  *got  their  money's  worth.' 
His  otiier  tnbseribara  have  our  sjrmpathy  t  -  -  -  Skveeal  years  since,  there 
resided  in  the  tow^of  W— ^— ^  (Mass.,)  two  very  worthy  maiden  ladies,  having  a 
sister,  supposed  to  1»  in  a  deep  consumption,  living  in  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia.   One  day  a  letter  was  received  by  these  ladies  from  a  friend,  at  whose 

house  their  sister  was  visiting.    The  Rev.  Dr.  K was  immediatdy  sent  fbr, 

to  sympathize  and  condole  with  them  on  the  death  of  '^ter  ICaet.'    The  next 
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Sabbath,  the  bereaved  pair  made  their  appearance  at  churcli^  clad  in  habiliments 
of  woe,  their  faces  expreasing  deep  and  heart-felt  grief  as  the  clergyman  gave 
out  that  '  members  of  that  congregation  desired  prayerd,  that  the  death  of  an 
absent  lister  might  be  sanctified  unto  them  for  their  spiritual  good/  etc.,  etc 
A  funeral  sermon  was  preached,  in  which  the  speaker  descanted  u(>oii  the  many 
virtues  of  the  deceased,  and  entreated  his  hearers  to  take  tlic  solemn  lesson  to 
heart,  as  they  too  might  soon  be  called  from  earth,  and  perhaps  without  that 
preparation  for  the  great  change  which  he  trusted  their  dej)arted  sister  had 
experienced.     On  the  following  week,  '  calls  of  condolence  were  received  from 

friends  of  the  family;*  among  others,  Dr.  K ,  who  wished  to  learn  the 

particulars  relating  to  the  death  of  one  whom  he  had  known  so  well.  '  Really,' 
said  one  of  the  sisters,  in  reply  to  his  question,  *we  were  bo  much  affected  on 
learning  the  sad  news,  that  we  did  not  conclude  the  letter,  nor  have  we  felt  like 
looking  at  it  since.  But  111  get  it,  that  you  may  read  it  to  us.'  With  a  very 
grave  countenance,  (as  befitted  the  occasion,)  the  worthy  divine  read  on  till  he 
came  to  the  following:  *  It  is  my  sad  duty  to  convey  to  you  the  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  our  poor  Mare,  She  died  last  night  of  the  disease  from  which  she 
has  been  suffering  so  long  a  time,  the  hoits  / '  You  can  imagine  the  sudden  change 
that  spread  over  the  lengthened  physiognomy  of  tlie  reader  I  It  is  needless  to 
say,  the  sable  suita  of  the  sisters  were  laid  aside  for  another  occasion.  *  Poor 
Makt  '  did  not  shuffle  off  the  *  mortal  coil '  until  several  years  after.  -  -  -  From 
the  same  source  whence  we  received  the  description  of  'Jimmt,'  the  Yankee 
* PaHor-OratoTt  in  our  last  number,  we  derive  the  subjoined  gossipping  and 
acceptable  note : 

*  L4ST  Fooith-or-July  was  a  beaatiful  day  in  our  town,  bat  the  atreeta  wara  rendered  unplea- 
aant  by  crowda,  Chinese-crackers,  and  IVightened  horsea :  so  I,  with  two  or  three  ft-ienda  who 
had  escaped  (br  a  day  (h>m  your  great  city,  placed  chaira  ander  an  old  garden  pear-tree,  and 
with  hooka,  papera  and  cigara  indulged  in  tranquil  pleaaure.  All  of  which  ia-not  related  for  the 
porpoae  of  startling  the  world,  but  merely  for  the  aake  of  aaylog,  that  flrom  that  day  dates  my 
lore  for  the '  KairKSBBocKsa.*  I  waa  taming  over  its  pagea  rallMr  laxily,  when  my  eye  hap- 
pened to  fUl  on  a  letter  ftona  *17p  the  River,*  (the  flrat  of  the  aeileo,  I  believe,)  on  that  particu- 
lar paoaage  in  which  the  wrltar  made  known  to  the  country  that  he  was  anxioua  to  procure 
a  hen  of  the  Shanghai  breed.  That  letter  pleaaed  me  immenaely.  I  compelled  my  fViends  to 
lay  down  the  *  Trikunt '  and  *  Titm^*,*  and  give  their  undivided  attention  to  a  production  of  more 
wwient.  *  There  ia  news  enough,'  said  I,  *at  any  time,  but  here  ia  aomethiag  out  of  the  com- 
mon eoarae  of  things.'  They  were  aenaible  eompaniona,  and  agreed  with  me  That  Shanghai 
hea  waa  running  in  my  head  for  the  remainder  of  that  glorkma  day.  In  the  evening — when 
tka  old  dma  on  the  '  Green'  were  lighted  up  by  flaahiag  llr»>worka,  and  thouaanda  of  eyea  fol- 
lowed whliaing  rockets  fkr  up  into  the  aky,  or  watched  the  doatera  of  gold  and  crimaon  atara 
aa  they  alowly  foil  to  earth  —  I  waa  atill  apeculating  mi  the  probable  reault  of  that  appeal  for  a 
Shanghai  hen !  Your '  Up  the  River '  friend  haa  ainca  elevated  and  immortalised  that  ungainly 
raee  of  fowla ;  and  I  think  it  no  more  than  right  that  the  Shanghala  ahonld  eall  a  mass  conven- 
tion, and  appoint  a  deputation  to  viait  that  atory-and-a-ha)f  houae  np  the  river,  and  then  and 
tiMra  to  crow  their  everlaatiog  thanka. 

*  Toor  eorreapondant  aays  he  ia  not  on  artist :  it  ia  a  mystery  to  me  how  he  can  kelp  being  an 
artist.  He  makea  rare  plcturea  with  a  pen,  at  any  rate.  Whether  he  deacribeo  a  raatie  gate,  a 
nt,  a  robin,  a  aquirrel,  a  miaty  morning,  a  hen's  nest,  or  an  ice-atora,  it  ia  always  Juat  the 
thing.  Hia  animala  aeem  to  me  as  true  to  nature  aa  if  painted  by  Lamdsiib  ;  his  birda,  aa  if 
done  by  Avdubok  ;  inanimate  things  aa  perfect  as  beer-jags  and  pipea  in  palntlnga  by  Ostade  ; 
Uuidscapea  aa  beautilYil  as  if  put  on  canvas  by  Clauds.  If  that  ia  nt  good  critidam,  It  muat 
be  attriboted  to  the  foct  that  I  never  had  a  chance  to  aee  the  worka  oi  any  of  the  paintera  men- 
tioned.   But  to  come  down  flrom  painting  to  poultry. 

*  My  dd  game-rooster  ia  in  a  ahocking  bad  way.  lie  oaed  to  be  lively  and  lustrous  when  he 
had  a  harem  about  him,  but  having  lost  his  fomily  by  dlseaae  and  decapitation,  he  now  ataggera 
about  with  no  definite  d>ject  in  view.  He  ia,  moreover,  afflicted  with  a  complication  of  dia- 
offdan— pip  and  spring-halt,  I  ahonld  Imagine  ~  which  make  a  complete  pnppd  of  him,  and 
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eontinnaUy  fhwtrate  any  little  Jonnieys  he  may  nndeitake ;  brinfiiig  Mm  up,  diigueted  and 
diseonraged,  in  undesirable  eornera.  He  atill  attempt*  to  Imald  the  morn,  and  respond  to  chal- 
lenges thrown  oat  in  rarions  directions ;  hut  on  aeooqnt  of  an  impediment  In  his  roiee,  he  is 
either  cut  short  at  the  start,  or  obliged  to  continue  wheffhe  is  eonsdous  that  he  is  malung  a 
total  (Ulure  of  it.  He  will  soon  join  that  chanticleer  of  yours  in  some  chielum-paradise  where 
pip  and  hen-coops  are  unknown,  and  where  edestial  com  Is  acattered  In  great  profhsion— fl>r 
all  that  I  know  to  the  contrary. 

*  We  had  a  Burns*  Festtral  at  the  *  Tontine,'  which  *  Jimrr '  attended.  It  was  nearly  a  new 
thing  here ;  Jimmt  thought  it  a  good  thing ;  Jimmt  wished  to  make  it  an  annual  thing  Ibr  an 
coming  time ;  and,  therefore,  gave  it  his  countenance  and  support.  When  the  night  was  some* 
what  adranoed,  and  sentiments  of  equality,  liberty  and  fraternity  were  somewhst  popular,  a 
young  orator  was  about  winding  up  his  speech  with  the  usual  sdf-dqirecatory  remarks :  *  Bat, 
gentlemen,  there  are  others  here  more  rtoquent  than  myadfy'etc.,  when  Jimmt,  who  ^t  directly 
opposite  the  speaker,  roee,  and  in  a  patronixing  and  pleasing  way,  said :  *  Go  on.  Sir,  go  on ; 
you're  doin*  no  harm;  your  Intentions  Is  good;  you  dont  mean  any  thing  out  the  way!* 
Which  haring  said!  Jimmt  resumed  his  ssat.  Was  not  that  young  man  ungratefU  T  He  didn't 
eren  thank  Jimmt.*  _ 

Among  the  new  repreBentativeB  of  the  people  who  wHl  enter  the  Hoiue  for  the 
first  time  at  the  next  term  of  our  Kational  Congresa^  will  be  Hon.  Mtoiakl 
Walsh,  of  this  city.  Tliat  he  will  'rise  with  the  ooension'  is  the  opinion  and 
the  hope  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  talents  and  his  fearless  honesty 
of  purpose.  Ardent  and  impulsive  though  he  may  be^  he  will  seldom  be  found 
to  offend  against  the  courtesies  of  debate;  while  as  a  speaker  he  will  prove  im- 
passioned and  entiidj  original  Some  idea  of  his  in^resnve  manner  may  be 
gathered  from  tiba  ftOowing  passage,  taken  from  an  impromptu  speech  delivered 
some  ten  yean  ago  al  Tammany  HaU.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  speak^s 
argument  for  down-tiodden  Mam,  who  lacks  not  the  merit  but  the  opportunity 
to  rise: 

*  Wren  a  man  Is  placed  In  a  ftlas  piilcloa,  the  rery  traits  of  his  charaeter  that  would  be  rlr- 
tnoue  in  a  true  one  are  looked  upon  «  fliults,  or  denouneed  ae  vices,  by  those  who  attempt  to 
form  an  estimate  of  his  eharaet«r  without  possessing  Instruments  to  take  the  altitude  of  his 
mind.  When  the  tenqile  of  Minxrta  was  nnished,  at  Atliens,  two  rlTsl  sculptors  of  that  city 
were  empioyed  to  decorate  Its  summit  with  a  statue  of  the  goddeaa.  Each  labored  in  secret, 
and  fbllowed  the  conceptions  of  his  own  mind,  with  a  riew  to  the  production  of  a  master-pieee 
of  art.  On  the  day  that  the  mearlts  of  the  statues  were  to  be  dedded  upon,  and  the  liour  for  so 
doing  had  arrired,  a  few  of  the  self-constituted  Judges  galhend  in  IhKit,  wliile  thousands  re* 
mained  behind  who  could  see  nothing.  Those  In  fh>nt  passsd  Judgment  upon  the  production, 
like  the  leaders  of  our  party,  and  the  thousmnds  who  ooutd  ass  notning  hurrah*d  and  responded 
to  the  decision.  One  sutue  was  of  the  size  of  liA,  llndy  sculptured  and  of  moot  nquisite 
workmanship ;  the  iwtures  beautifUly  chiselled,  until  lilb  seeaned  starting  (hun  the  msrMsL 
The  other  was  of  colossal  siae,  with  huge  and  apparently  unshapely  limbs,  and  Ibatures  that 
looked  to  the  Immediate  obsenrer  more  like  unmeaning  protuberances  than  any  thing  else. 
When  the  iudges  gave  a  decision  In  (hvor  of  the  small  but  beautlfhl  statne,  It  was  gradually 
raised  amid  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  and  became  dimmer  and  fldater  as  it  rseeded  uom  their 
view ;  and  when  it  flnaily  reached  the  pedestal,  It  resembled  nothing  hUBum  or  dlrino,  but 
seemed  to  hsTe  dwindled  to  a  mere  point.  The  applause  gare  way  to  mnromra  and  disappro- 
bation,  and  it  waa  then  lowered,  to  make  room  Ibr  its  r^}ectcd  rlTSi,  which  waa  rery  reluctantly 
hoisted  in  Its  stead.  As  It  reeeoed  from  the  earth  its  deft>nnltlei  lesssned,  and  gave  war  to  an 
appearance  of  symmetry  and  beauty,  which  Increassd  with  its  distance  from  the  earth ;  and 
when  it  finally  reaehed  the  pinnacle  from  which  the  senlptor,  from  his  knowledge  of  perspeetl^ 
and  proportion,  designsd  It  should  be  Tiewed.  tkm  it  looked  as  if  the  DiT^nity  herself,  so  beanti- 
fhl  was  its  aspect,  had  descended  to  receiTe  the  homage  of  her  worshippers.  So  Is  It  with  men. 
Gon  Almiortt  moulded  the  charaetere  of  men  according  to  the  atatioii  wUch  he  Intended  they 
ahould  ultimately  fill ;  and  when  a  man  is  plaesd  by  dreumstaaces  In  a  position  lower  than  that 
tn  which  he  wae  created  to  more,  his  Tirtues  beooms  Tioes  in  the  eyes  of  thooe  whose  Tisioa  Is 
too  short  to  view  him  as  a  whole,  and  ^sTho  therefore  refect  him  as  unfit  for  etoratton.' 

We  know  not  how  this  may  strike  others,  but  to  our  poor  sense  it  is  on«  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  truly  dassioal  simHea  we  ever  encountered,  expressed  in 
language  of  the  utmost  purity  and  simplicity.  Apropos  of  Mr.'  Walsh:  his 
keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous  sometimes  leads  him  to  the  perpetration  of  legislar 
tive  jokes,  which  would  perhaps  hardly  do  in  so  dignified  a  body  as  the  Ameri- 
can Congress.  When  in  our  State  legidature,  last  winter,  he  suddenly  'rose  to 
a  point  of  order'  in  the  midst  of  an  eiciting  debate    When  requested  by  the 
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ipMker  to  '  sUte  his  point  of  order/  he  replied,  without  the  change  of  a  muscle : 
•I  wish  to  know  whether  the  n^jembers  of  thia  House  of  A»»embly,  elected  and 
lent  here  by  the  people,  are  to  be  ousted  from  their  seats,  during  our  delibera- 
tiont,  by  outsiders  and  strangers!    Now,  Sir,  I  see  such  a  person  in  the  seat  of 

the  gentleman  from ^  who  has  not  asked  leave  of  absence,  and  whom  I 

hare  good  reason  to  believe  to  be  at  this  moment  in  the  city.  I  move.  Sir,  that 
be  be  taken  into  custody  by  the  sergcant-at-arms,  and  expelled  from  the  scat  he . 
hat  usurped!'  All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  intruding  'outsider,'  who  was  none 
other  than  the  rightful  occupant  of  the  seat,  yet  scarcely  recognizable  by  his 
iHenda,  for  the  reason  that  that  very  morniug  he  had  for  the  first  time  covered 
a  head  which  until  then  had  been  as  bald  and  shining  as  an  ostrich-egg,  with  a 
fiiU-flowing  wig;  and  it  was  to  this  transformation  that  Mr.  Walsh  was  desirous 
to  direct  the  especial  attention  of  the  House.  -  -  -  Tue  following  incident 
'came  off'  in  a  certain  poor-house  in  New-Hampshire.  A  young  clergyman 
Tinting  the  establishment  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  a  deaf  old  woman,  when 
this  conTersation  ensued :  GucaGTMAN  (shouting) :  *  How  old  are  you,  my  good 
Madam! '  Wosiax:  'Eighty-eight  year  old,  come  last  May!'  Clkboyman  (in 
m  9ad  tone) :  '  Eighty-eight  years  old !  Before  eighty-eight  years  shall  have 
paMed  OTcr  me,  I  shall  be  food  for  worms ! '  Old  Woman  (hornfied) :  Worms, 
did  yoo  say  t  Are  you  troubled  with  *em  /  I  never  know*d  grow'd-up  men-folks 
to  bftye  *em  bad  1 '  The  clergyman  was  observed  to  come  away  very  suddenly 
after  lAa<  question  and  answer !  -  -  -  Some  more 'things' about  the  *  little 
folk,*  which  we  always  hear  and  record  with  pleasure :  '  A  little  girl,  by  name 

Abet  B ^  went  recently  to  pass  the  night  with  Kate  C .    Now  Abby  was 

taught^  what  Kate  was  not,  namely,  to  say  her  prayers  on  going  to  bed  at  night : 
to  after  they  had  retired,  Abbt  repeated  the  Lobd's  prayer,  until  she  came  to 
'Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,'  when  Kate  interrupted  her  with :  'O  Abby, 
why  do  n't  you  ask  for  Uxut  f  I  like  toast  a  great  deal  the  best  I ' '  In  read- 
ing;' writes  another  correspondent^  '  with  charmed  eagerness  Mr.  Shexton's  true 
history  of  the  '  Rector  of  St  Bardoiph\*  I  met  with  a  sentence  which  reminded 
me  of  one  of  those  strange  and  striking  utterances  of  childhood  which  form  so 
wredtembUAle  a  feature  of  ^e  Knickerbocker  *  Gossip.'  Quoting  a  '  wise  saw,' 
he  remarks:  'What  a  capital  old  proverb  is  that!  I  wish  that  I  had  made  it! ' 
My  little  girl,  of  something  under  five  years,  while  gazing  a  few  mornings  since 
at  the  broad,  fiery  disc  of  the  rising  sun,  suddenly  exclaimed :  'Mamma,  I  wish 
God  had  nt  made  the  sun ! '    '  Why,  my  dear  f '    '  Oh !  it  *s  so  beautiful,  I  wish  I 

had  made  it  myself  I ' And  thus  a  third  contributor,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  : 

'BoBBT,'  a  three-years  old  little  fellow,  sitting  at  table  the  other  day,  some  one 
remarked  to  him :  '  Bobby,  you  11  be  a  man  before  your  mother,  yet'  '  Bobby's  ' 
ejea  expanded,  but  he  nibbled  away  at  his  pie,  and  said  nothing.  The  pie  and 
hit  reverie  coming  to  an  end  together,  '  Bobby'  thus  transfixed  his  interrogator : 
*Womans  don't  be  mane^  be  theyf '  Who  can  tell  what  throes  preceded  the 
deUvety  of  thia  profound  inquiry  f  And  who  in  this  day  of  Bloomerism  and 
'woman's  rightt  'could  conscientiously  reply  with  'No?'  -  -  -  Ws  have 
received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Martha  Nepfln?,  '  expoging '  a  successful  attempt  to 
'take  her  in'  at  an  oratorio,  and  enclosing  us  a  'pome'  in  hexameters  that  had 
been  tent  for  intertion  in  the  '  Quog  Ladiei  Litery  Gem,*  by  one  K.  N.  Pepper, 
Etq.  These  'bide  their  time.'  -  -  •  In  answer  to  a  correspondent^  who 
hiqmres^  '  Who  it  Mr.  North,  the  author  of  that  splendid  piece  of  versification, 
'BLoarom^'  in  one  of  your  paat  numbers!'  we  reply,  that  be  is  a  young  man, 
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an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  a  republican  in  sentiment;  a  oooainof  Lord  Noktb, 
Earl  of  Ouilford,  who  when  quiti»^ young  stodie^at  the  uniTerBitiea  of  Bunn  and 
Berlin,  and  at  the  age  of  terenteen  wrote  in  London  'Anti-GoningBby/  in  reply 
to  lyisRAXu,  a  work  which  met  with  decided  sQcceaa;  and  soon  after  published 
a  noTel  called  *The  Impostor:'  he  also  translated  Prince  Pucklke  McsKAifs 
Trayels  in  Egypt,  and  LAMAsnirx's  '  Poetical  Meditations.'  An  original  political 
satire  followed,  called  'Free  Trade  in  Souls^'  which  was  succeeded  by  a  very 
remarkable  work,  which  we  haye  read,  entitled  'The  Infinite  Republic'  Ue 
was  a  contributor  to  the  leading  periodicals  of  England  and  Scotland ;  and  since 
his  arrival  in  America,  articles  from  his  pen,  in  prose  and  vers^,  which  have  been 
widely  copied  and  commended,  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Enicxkrbocxxi, 
and  in  many  of  the  best  magazines  and  journals  of  the  country.  -  •  -  '  As  I 
was  passing  through  one  of  our  villages  a  short  time  sinee,  on  'a  public 
day,"  writes  an  (hdbrd  (Md.)  correspondent^  'I  made  a  halt  at  one  of  the 
hotels ;  and  having  seated  myself  in  the  bar-room,  one  of  the  devotees  of  Bao> 
CHUB  accosted  me  by  announcing  his  democratic  principles,  and  asking  my  senti- 
ments. Whereupon  I  informed  him  that  I  was  a  republican.  *  Wal,'  said  he^ 
'  I  'spect  your  politics  is  kin  to  mine :  won't  you  take  a  drink! '  On  answering 
In  the  affirmative^  and  going  up  to  the  bar,  I  called  for  'Adam's  ale.'  At  first 
he  did  not  know  what  I  meant,  i^nd  on  learning  what  'Adam's  ale'  was,  he 
emptied  his  purse,  which  had  contained  three  shillings,  and  swore  he  wouldn't 
drink  that  'cussed  stuff'  as  long  as  he  had  any  money.  Then  taking  his 
drink,  he  whirled  round  to  one  of  his  '  brother  chips^'  and  said :  '  He  must  be 
one  of  them  blasted  red-headed  repMieantt*  ...  'Thb  touching  story 
of  'little  Floujiob'  in  your  last  number,'  writes  'Bbviblit,'  of  New-Jersey, 
'  awakened  sweet  memories  of  another  darling  of  the  household,  who,  last  sum- 
mer, 'angel-hearted,' 

'started 

On  LUb't  erermore  * 

Never  will  the  memory  of  his  departure  be  effaoed.  The  gloom  of  that  first 
bereavement  throws  its  sombre  shadows  every  where.  The  nursery  that  echoed 
to  the  music  of  his  voices  and  that  was  lighted  by  his  smile — a  smile  'more 
sunny  than  the  first  entrance  of  sun-beams  into  the  room' — seems  now  all 
desolate  as  the  grave.  The  broken  toy^  the  empty  chair,  the  half-torn  leaves 
of  the  pictured  book,  all  are  there  as  they  were  wont  to  be;  but  now,  alasl 
mute  witnesses  of  the  companionship  and  associations  of  the  past,  at  the  same 
time  bringing  forward  in  bolder  relief  the  crushing  loneliness  of  the  present 
It  was  a  lovely  afternoon,  on  the  seanside;  a  group  of  merry  children  were 
gathered  on  the  beach;  and  loudest  in  that  happy  throng  rose  the  ringing  voice 
of  thoir  little  play-mate,  a  fair  child,  with  large  blue  eyes,  and  high  pale  brow. 
Even  the  noise  of  the  trampling  surf  on  the  hard  sea-sand  could  not  drown  the 
sound  of  that  merry,  ringing  laugh.  Little  did  fond  hearts  then  think  how  near 
that  little  voyager  was  to  the  great  ocean  of  eternity,  of  which  the  one  on 
whose  shores  he  sported  is  but  the  emblem  1  The  children  had  gathered  for 
him  the  pure  white  stones,  and  blue-veined  shells,  that  lay  scattered  along  the 
beach,  to  fill  his  little  basket ;  and  as  they  each  came  forward  to  present  their 
stores,  it  called  forth  the  perfect  ecstasy  of  delight  that  made  his  laugh  ring 
forth  so  loud  and  clear.  'These  play-things  of  old  ocean '  were  to  him  his  last 
sport  in  this  world.  That  wee  basket,  with  its  round  white  stones  and  dimpled 
shells,  is  now  the  priceless  treasure  of  a  mother^s  heart;  a  sacred  thing  in  the 
home  left  unto  us  desolate.    That  night  the  marie  of  the  DmmoTn  was  iumi 


m 
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the  high  pale  brow.    A  few  days — days  of  earnest  prayer,  deep  anxiety  and 
•offering — and  the  clienshed  one  laded  from  our  eighty 

<  Lbatiho  traces  of  hii  spirit 
Only  pare  and  white.' 

A  little  white  headHstone^  in  a  quiet  country  church-yard,  tclk  that  the  little 
play4Date  is  now 


*Rmtiiio  sweetly  otherwhere ; 
Throogh  oiur  hearts  he  made  a  pathway 
To  the  entrance  there 


The  simple  inscription, 


*  AOOVPTSO   Xm   TBI    BSX.OVSS. 
TBI*    FOZ.SBD    X.AMB    RCSTS    IV    THB    B080M    OV    JBaUS,' 

eommemorates  at  once  our  fitith  and  our  consolation.'  .  .  .  <  ^or  far  from 
this  place,'  writes  a  correspondent  from  Ridgcficld,  (Conn.,)  'lived  a  small  Connec- 
tient  farmer,  who  owned  some  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  rocky  soil,  a  pair  of  shriv- 
dled  oxen,  three  or  four  feeble  cows,  a  flock  of  chickens,  and  a  pig.  He  also 
had  a  wife,  who,  unfortunately,  sickened  and  died  at  this  stage  of  his  prosperity. 
Under  this  bereayement^  his  sorrow  seemed  almost  immoderate,  and  his  neigh- 
bors were  giving  him  their  kindest  sympathy.     *  Your  trials  are  heavy  to  bear,' 

■aid  Mr.  8 ;  *  your  loss  is  very  great'     *  Yes,'  returned  the  sorrowing  man, 

the  tears  trickling  from  his  eyes ;  '  1  would  rather  have  lost  two  of  my  best  cowt  /' 
In  the  same  neighborhood,  '  the  parson '  and  his  lady  were  one  day  making 
friendly  calls  on  some  of  their  more  remote  parishioners.  They  drove  up  to  a 
small  house  where  there  happened  to  be  at  home  only  a  lass  of  seventeen,  who 
had  been  'in  the  suds'  all  day,  and  a  brother,  making  shoes  in  the  garret  The 
girl  came  running  down  the  stairs  in  her  soiled  habiliments,  and  apologized  for 
her  appearance  thus :  '  Hope  you  won't  be  skairt :  I  see  you  gittin'  out  o'  the 
waggin,  and  I  told  Jo  I  was  comin'  jest  as  I  was,  for  I  was  too  tired  to  ttrip  I ' 
Another  resident  of  the  same  neighborhood  had  left  her  jug  at  the  store  to  be 
filled  with  the  juice  of  cane.  On  her  return,  she  said  to  the  store-keeper,  '  Mr. 
BiOTB,  are  those  melasses  ready  f*---  The  correspondent  who  inquired,  in 
a  recent  number,  *Who  teas  the  Great  Unwashed  T  has  thus  been  answered  by 
another  contributor : 

*  The  Great  Unwashed ! — the  Great  Unwashed ! 

The  daily  papers  say. 
Were  out  last  night  in  all  their  force 
Pray  who  and  what  are  they  ? 

*  The  Great  Unwashed !  —  whence  is  their  power? 

Go  ask  the  storm-vexed  sea 
Why  break  upon  the  rock-bound  shore 
Its  billows  wild  and  free ! 

*  The  Great  Unwashed !  —  the  pride  of  France 

Sank  'neath  their  heavy  tread : 
In  buff  they  met  the  shirts  of  mail, 
The  helm  in  '  bonnet  red/ 

*  What  though  their  bare  feet  press  the  land. 

Their  garb  a  Joseph's  coat ; 
Their  strength  is  in  their  brawny  hands. 
Their  music  in  their  throats  ! 

*  Their  banner  is  the  starrv  zone, 

Their  tent  the  shades  or  night ; 
Their  cannon-shot  the  paviug-stone, 
Their  bayonet  the  pike. 

The  Great  Unwashed !  —  speak  not  their  name 

In  scoff  or  idle  jest : 
Few  hands  their  headlong  course  can  stem  — 

Tlwy'  re  safbst  when  at  rest  ?  * 
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A  Michigan  oorrespondcnt  is  responsible  for  the  following :  He  is  speaking  of 
a  minister  who,  in  taking  a  view  of  his  audience  daring  a  somewhat  protracted 
sermon,  found  some  who  preferred  being  enfolded  in  the  *  arms  of  Mubpht,* 
rather  than  the  true  folds  of  his  faith.  Whereupon,  raising  his  voice,  he  coolly 
remarked  that  it  was  usual  to  chaige  for  lodging  in  public  hooseS)  and  he  hoped 
the  brethren  would  rabe  no  objection  if  he  asked  of  them  the  shilling  fee.  On 
another  occasion,  the  same  worthy  divine,  in  the  midst  of  an  exciting  sermon, 
untied  his  cravat  and  threw  it  from  him,  with  the  remark  that  he  *  believed  the 
devil  was  trying  to  choke  him  to  death  I  *  -  -  Some  wag  of  a  newspaper 
editor  has  issued  the  following  advertisement : 

WANTEU:  A  respectable  middle-aged  'Dkvil'  for  this  Journal.    One  who  lives  with  his 
mother  preferred.    References  glTen  and  required.    Inquire  at  the  ofliee  any  day  but  Sun- 
day.' 

Ax  Irish  servant  observing  her  mistress  feeding  a  pet  female  canary,  asked 

*how  long  it  took  them  cratera  to  hatch f     'Three  weeks,'  was  the  reply. 

'  Och,  sure,  that  is  the  same  as  any  other  fowl,  except  a  pig  1 '    A  veritable 

fact    -    •    -    Our  learned  friend,  Professor  G.  Sphinx,  in  the  present  paper 

recordeth  a  shrewd  satire;   also  his  own  demise^  and  the  speech  which  he 

made  at  the  funeral  *  obstacles : ' 

Xobare  Jfsbttlse* 

•r  •tl'SBa*  srHiNX,  mahtbr  oy  arts,  aito  t.atb  siSBOTOib  ov  a  rLAVK-moAo  oouvamt. 


9tx  /ttff-unthjthtrifl  SokMhirfcH : 

OR  THB  PORTENTOaS   OOBBLE&. 

*  A  r  AKMXa  had  a  large  and  populous  poultry-yard,  and  in  it  were  fowls  of  high  and  low  degree, 
from  fighting-cocks  and  Shanghais  down  to  goslings  and  lame  ducks,  ridiculous  to  behold. 
Among  these  fowls  was  a  certain  gobbler  of  a  bilious  and  cynical  constitution,  which  was 
addicted  to  philosophy  more  than  is  the  wont  of  bipeds  occupying  his  social  position.  The  same 
went  rambling  around  the  yard  in  the  most  eccentric  manner,  driving  his  bill  into  every  unlucky 
son  of  a  dock  that  came  in  his  way,  twinging  the  combs  on  the  roosters'  heads,  aod  even  ex- 
changing clips  with  the  fighting-cocks  and  tumbling  the  Shanghais  upon  their  backs  without 
scruple  or  apology.  lie  had  a  shrewd  eye  for  mares'-nests,  and  often  discovered  that  the  deues 
was  to  pay  long  before  any  body  had  suspected  it.  Did  he  happen  to  see  a  red  rag  fluttering  on 
a  goosebury-bush  ?  Whew !  Down  went  his  wings,  up  went  his  tail,  black  grew  his  fhce,  and 
oflf  blew  the  steam,  *  To-hoot !  to-hoot !  to-hoot !  O  ye  hide-bound  (bwls,  see  you  not  yon 
scarlet  portent  streaming  bloody-ominous  in  the  vanguard  of  Doom  ?  How  stand  ye  in  the  con- 
flux of  two  eternities  scratching  on  dung-hills.  Intent  mainly  on  the  welfkre  of  your  gixaards, 
and  trusting  to  the  gospel  of  Popped-com,  while  the  constaMe  of  the  Destinies  is  already  heating 
his  gridiron  ?  Ah  me !  a  most  incredible  and  altogether  raoumOil  aspect  of  affkira  Is  this  !  To 
you  that  scarlet  portent  is  nothing ;  to  me,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  mueh ;  grim-black,  in  fhct, 
and  wholly  truculent  and  portentous ! ' 

'  Did  the  whole  populace  run  down  to  the  goose-pond  to  applaud  a  gandM"  that  had  poked  his 
head  between  the  pickets  to  hiss  at  a  roastilT?  Down  weiU  the  quills  again.  '  These  be  your 
gods,  U  generation  of  flunkeys ! '  he  gobbled.  *Lo!  a  generation  that  seeks  its  heroes  in  a  goose- 
puddle,  and  finds  its  Kdnning-Can-ning,  or  Able  Man,  in  a  poor  addle-brained  male  goose :  plainly 
a  huge  fact,  and  to  me  significant  of  much ! 

'  Did  the  multitude  run  to  the  gate  and  stand  agog  with  wonder  when  the  (krmer's  little  daugh- 
ter brought  there  her  parrot  and  moeklBg-bird,  the  one  to  call  *  ehlek-ehiek-ehick,'  and  the  othsc 
to  mock  the  various  dialects  of  the  yard  ?  Off  flew  our  gobUiug  peripatetic  again.  *  Frosa 
Psalms  of  Asaph  and  odes  of  Ttrtjbus,  then  it  has  eome  to  this,  a  goggle-eyed,  crook-hilled, 
croaking  tropical  fowl,  playing  clown  to  all  Cackledom,  and  this  marvellous  mocking-bird 
quenching  its  inborn  melodies  to  imlute  Guinea-hens  and  scarsd  ducks !    Thee,  O  green- 
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tetlMrad,  tropical  fbwl,  I  Jadgt  to  liave  boen  bom  with  better  aptitudes  than  this ;  fitter,  indeed, 
to  drill  deTil*s-r^imeDta  of  crows  <nU  of  chaos,  than  in  this  imbroglio  of  inaptitudes  to  stand 
tiddliiK  all  Cackledom  into  an  explosion  of  dissonances ! ' 

*8ueh  a  truculent  philosopher  could  not  of  course  exist  without  mailing  his  mark  on  the 
ItaMs,  and  before  long  It  became  the  ambition  of  the  younger  dry  to  spout  on  all  subjects  after 
ths  pattern  of  the  great  Pus»-und'Federig.  Here  was  a  six-weeks'  rooster  squalling  a  latter- 
day  pamphlet  from  the  top  of  a  barrel ;  and  there  was  a  small  turkey  in  the  burdocks  piping  at 
those  *  tall  walking  respeetabiiities,'  the  Shanghais,  like  a  veritable  Saukrtio.  It  waa  vren 
Mid  that  a  gosling  at  the  other  end  of  the  yard,  while  paddling  in  the  puddle,  called  his  grand- 
Bother  a  *  wind-bag '  —  an  *  utterance '  which  cost  him  half  his  tail,  and  a  most  awfVil  castigation 
In  the  eoraer  of  the  fence  fhmi  his  oQ^ded  ancestor. 

*  *  Wonderftil  derelopmeat  of  talent  among  the  young  folks ! '  said  a  sanguine  old  hen  to  a 
flghting-cock  of  a  somewhat  abrupt  style  of  speech.  '  Do  you  really,  my  dear  Colonel,  feel  quite 
at  your  ease  among  them  7  * 

'  *  Quite  at  my  ease.  Madam,  quite  at  my  ease,'  the  warrior  replied.  *  I  remember  too  well 
when  they  were  six  dozen  eggs  in  a  chip-basket  to  feel  a  proper  degree  of  awe.  And,  Airther- 
man,  although  I  have  no  &ult  to  find  with  our  bilious  ft-icnd  of  the  red  neck-tie,  but  consider 
Urn,  on  the  whole,  a  pretty  sensible  old  fellow,  I  yet  think  that  one  portentous  gobbler  in  a  gen- 
eration is  quite  as  many  as  is  wholesome  ;  and  if  every  little  slobbering  he-turkey,  and  rooster, 
and  gosling,  is  going  to  set  up  for  a  portentous  gobbler,  the  sooner  they  all  go  into  the  dinner- 
pol  the  better ' 

DOCTOR     SPBINX'S     APOTHEOSIS 

*  DOCTOR  GiLBKRT  BpHiRx  hariug  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  uttered  many  hundred  fhblea, 
lyophthegms,  and  deep  sayings,  greatly  to  the  profit  of  mankind,  died  of  starvation,  and  waa 
■alkily  thrust  into  his  grave  by  his  fellow-townsmen.  For  they  very  truly  said :  '  If  any 
■larrea  to  death  In  this  land  of  plenty,  it  is  a  sure  sign  he  is  laxy,  or  else  destitute  of 
talent.  Beside,  there  was  the  poor-house.  Why  should  he  call  on  us  to  leave  our  ahopa  and 
nerehandise  to  bury  him  T '  Hardly,  however,  was  the  old  pedagogue  out  of  sight,  haftire  the 
world  suddenly  found  out  that  he  was  a  man  of  prodigious  understanding,  worthy,  in  fact,  of 
ranking  with  those  three  men  of  pith,  Solomoh,  iEsor,  and  Bacon.  Thereupon  all  mankind 
asasmbled  at  the  grave  of  the  departed,  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory.  After  orations,  and 
poems,  and  a  vast  deal  of  other  gabble,  they  put  up  the  monument — a  heap  of  marble  as  high 
as  Babylon,  surmounted  by  a  statue,  whereon  posterity  was  admonished,  in  the  best  Latin  which 
the  imiversities  could  ftimish,  of  the  numerous  virtues  of  the  laie  Director  of  a  Plank-Road 
Conpaoy.  *  Ah ! '  said  the  people,  *  how  good  it  ia  in  us  to  do  so  much  for  the  old  Doctor !  How 
grateftU  he  must  feel  to  us ;  how  he  must  stretch  forth  bis  arms,  as  it  were,  and  hug  us  all  indi- 
▼idually  and  eoUectivaly !  * 

*  At  this,  greatly  to  the  wonder  of  the  multitude,  the  defunct  fabulist  himself  appeared  on  the 
•peakers*  platform,  clad  as  he  was  wont  to  be  when  living,  and  said :  *  1  pray  you  now,  dear 
ftieods,  go  to  your  homes  and  refrain  (h>m  ferther  gabble,  either  metrical  or  non-metrical.  Hav- 
iag  some  time  aince  said  my  aay  on  earth,  it  was  fitting  that  I  should  die  ;  and  whether  death 
eaae  trom  atanratlon  or  any  other  cause,  is  now  manifestly  a  matter  of  small  consequence. 
Bat  yet,  why  should  you  call  me  up  to  thank  you  ?  I  thank  you  not.  I  asked  for  bread.  Ye 
have  given  me  a  stone.  Neither  will  I  blame  you.  Go  to  your  homes.  What  I  crave  is  peace. 
Pray  dose  your  mouths.  I  shall  lie  ill  enough  at  ease  with  this  great  heap  of  stones  on  my 
sumach,  but  that  will  I  gladly  bear,  so  that  you  refttiin  from  fiirther  gabble. .  Wind,  though  dear 
to  the  living,  ia  hateftil  to  the  dead. 

*  The  illustrious  deoeased  then  disappeared,  and  the  multitude  went  home  in  silence.' 

It  is  not  always  that  you  find  a  man  willing  to  relate  a  circumstance  which 
'tella  upon  himself;  *  but  a  friend  of  ours  mentions  an  incident,  with  the  utmost 
frankness,  that  turned  the  laugh  against  him  completely.  When  Daniel  Webhter 
ddiyered  his  speech  before  the  llistorical  Society  at  Xiblo's,  on  aged  man,  with 
long  white  hair  and  trembling  limbs,  was  assisted  upon  the  platform  by  two  per- 
sons^ and  seated  near  Mr.  Wkbster:  *  Can  you  tell  me,  Sir,'  said  our  friend,  to  a 
genUeman  with  two  ladies  on  his  arm,  '  who  that  old  ^an  is  who  has  just  taken 
his  seat  upon  the  platform  f '  Thus  addressed,  the  '  gentleman '  took  a  glance  at 
the  platform,  and  replied:  *I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think  it  is  General  Wasuno- 
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TON  I '    The  ladies  smothered  a  laugh ;  our  friend  looked  at  his  companion,  and 
then  at  the  speaker,  to  whom  he  said,  in  a  sarcastic  tone :  *  Thank  you,  Sir,  ior 
your  courtesy :  you  may  possibly  want  some  information  from  me  at  some  tin* 
or  other.*    '  No  — ffueti  not  I '  was  the  cool  reply.     '  I  stood  still  for  a  minnta  or 
two/  adds  our  informant ;  '  but  I  saw  another  part  of  the  house  that  I  thought 
would  be  more  comfortable !  *    -    •    -    *Mt  Eyes!  '  what  an  Owl  we  have  just 
liberated  from  a  box  sent  by  express  from  a  friend  in  the  interior  of  the  Empire 
State !    He  flew  from  his  place  of  confinement^  and  mounted  upon  the  top  of  a 
bust  of  IIenrt  Clat,  (whose  searching  eyes  his  own  resembled,)  and  opened  those 
great  orbs  of  his,  which,  when  he  winked,  shut  off  what  might  have  been  a  view 
of  Africa,  so  far-piercing  was  his  gaze !     '  He  tells  us,*  says  our  friend  the  donor, 
'that  his  mother  knows  the  ' Midsunmier Night's  Dream*  by  heart,  and  that  his 
father,  who  died  toward  the  close  of  last  autumn,  lived  in  *  The  Tempest^'  with 
Prospero  and  Cauban.'    At  'this  present  writing,*  he  is  awaiting  a  cage  at 
AkcniK  6bievk*8,  where  he  is  well  fed  and  cared  for.    He  will  soon  preside  in 
the  sanctum,  the  bird  of  wisdom,  '  the  Socratcs  of  meditation.*    -    •    -    Tdet 
have  some  odd  specimens  of  the  genus  homo  *  out  in  Wisconsin,*  if  we  may  trust 
the  report  of  a  correspondent  at  Madison,  in  that  flourishing  State :  *  An  an 
ecdote  is  related  of  a  somewhat  noted  politician  hereabout^  who  was  at  one  time 
a  candidate  fbr  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court     A  gentleman  inquired  of  another 
if  he  intended  to  support  the  candidate  in  question.     '  No,'  said  he,  *  never !    I  *il 
never  vote  for  a  man  for  circuit-judge  who  spells  God  with  a  small  J!*    A  capital 
'J'  would  probably  have  removed  his  objection.     -    -    •    Wb  mentioned  in  a 
late  number  a  painting  by  Mr.  Hknrt  J.  Brint,  now  of  Rochester,  of  the  great 
rail-road  bridge  and  falls  at  Portage  on  the  Qenesee,  painted  for  Silas  Seymour, 
Esq.     We  have  before  us  a  daguerreotype  of  this  picture ;  and  a  most  admirable 
work,  both  as  a  painting  and  daguerreotype,  it  unquestionably  is.     If  the  color- 
ing is  as  good  as  the  composition,  it  must  be  preeminently  beautiful.   A  daguerreo- 
type of  another  picture  by  this  distinguished  artist,  which  he  calls  '  The  Swollen 
Stream,*  has  also  been  sent  us.     It  is  of  a  very  different  character  from  the 
first:  a  calm  expanse  of  water,  with  picturesque  groups  of  trees,  cattle,  and  jut- 
ting points  of  land,  with  hazy  mountains  in  the  distance ;  the  whole  forming  a 
charming  and  effective  picture     -    -    •    There  is  a  movement  going  on  in  this 
metro])oli8,  which  interferes  with  boys'  '  vested  rights,'  and  which  we  commend 
to  the  attention  of  our  wise  legislators  at  Albany.    The  kite-season  has  opened 
briskly  this  spring,  and  the  city-sky  is  full  of  them.    The  telegraph-wires  have 
worked  'much  annoy  *  to  the  boys,  and  occasioned  great  mortality  among  their 
aerial  friends ;  and  now  a  new  evil  threatens  them.     We  allude  to  the  '  Slinging 
of  Kites*  an  offence  which  calls  for  the  interposition  of  the  courts.     It  is  done 
in  this  wise :  a  kite,  high  in  air,  whose  antics  are  watched  with  intense  solici- 
tude by  its  owner,  suddenly  descends  some  distance,  and  presently  the  lad  finds 
nothing  but  a  short  piece  of  twine  in  his  hand.     A  mischievous  boy  has  tied  a 
stone  to  a  string,  thrown  it  over  the  kite-twine,  hauled  it  down,  '  severed  the 
connection,*  and  made  off  with  the  kite.     A  meaner  larceny  could  not  be  com- 
mitted ;  and  we  give  fair  warning,  that  whenever  and  wherever  we  see  this 
trick  attempted,  we  shall  immediately  hand  the  offender  over  to  justice,  to  suffer 
the  *  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  I  *    Our  boys  must  be  protected  in  their  *  vested 
rifl^ts.*    •    -    -    Mr.  Henrt  R  Rikll,  of  tliis  city,  a  well-known  virtuoso^  has 
in  his  possession  a  watch  originally  belonging  to  General  WAsmNoroN,  bought 
in  London  for  the  Pater  PATBiiS  by  Dr.  Frai«klin  ;  a  massive  machine,  of  pur^: 
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pMf  that  striket  the  honre  like  a  clock.  The  seal  to  it  is  a  *  Wasuinqton  penny/ 
Ml  •raond  with  diamonds;  a  coin  which  Washington  stopped  at  the  mint  the 
4mjih&y  began  to  coin  them.  Mr.  Rkll  has  also  a  watch  worn  by  the  lamented 
Bbat  Clat,  with  a  fac-simile  of  his  autograph  on  the  bock.  He  has  also  three 
T^^^***  '  golden  guineas^'  so  ancient  that  the  annual  interest  upon  them  would 
now  amount  to  more  than  half  a  million  sterling  I  -  -  -  *  Permit  me  to  state,' 
writes  a  Providence  (R.  L)  friend,  *  the  exact  trutli  as  to  what  happened  in  my 

office  yesterday.     I  bad  written  to  Mr.  T ^  requesting  payment  of  a  note^ 

nearly  outlawed.  His  habits  of  putting  far  off  the  day  of  payment  are  even 
beyond  mine ;  so  I  stated  to  him,  immediately  on  his  calling,  that  the  note  must 
be  paid  immediately,  or  payment  must  be  guaranteed  by  a  re^iponsible  endorser, 
or  I  must  sue  it.  I  was  immediately  told  to  *  go  to  a  very  disagreeable  place 
amongst  the  rogues,*  to  which  most  persons  have  a  decided  objection.  He  then 
doubled  his  'bunch  of  fives'  and,  shaking  it  at  me,  went  backward  toward  the 
door:  his  muscles  trembled,  his  face  flushed,  and  the  stopple  of  his  ire  flew  out: 
*I  gets  no  man  to  guleniine  my  paper;  and  if  you  sue  me,  you  don't  catch  me 
on  the  alertf  now  I  can  tell  you  1 '  *  -  -  -  A  dear  little  boy,  the  son  of  esteemed 
friends  on  the  Hudson,  had  been  ill  for  several  weeks  of  some  disease  which  his 
physician  was  unable  to  classify,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  his  faithful  nurse, 
whose  heart  was  almost  as  much  bound  up  in  her  charge  as  was  his  affectionate 
mother's.  One  day,  while  the  doctor  was  visiting  hin  little  patient,  the  nurse 
eame  down,  her  face  all  aglow  with  excitement :  '  Oh  I  Ma*um,'  she  exclaimed, 

*the  doctor  has  found  out  what  is  the  matter  with  little  P :  he  says  it's  the 

8\ii   ChnerU  1    It  can  be  cured,   can 't   it  ?     T  is  n't   catching,  is   it  ?     Little 

B won't  get  it^  will  hef '    -    -    -    *A  certain  man  in  this  region,'  writes 

a  new  correspondent,  'looking  the  otlier  morning  at  a  picture  of  Cli'id  on  a 
'valentine '  band-bill,  asked,  *  Who  is  that  a  portrait  of  ? '  *0f  Cupid,'  was  the 
reply.  '  Humph  I '  was  the  rejoinder :  '  it  must  have  been  taken  when  he  was 
very  young  I '  Apropos  of  this,  is  a  '  Cupid's  Address,'  which  was  sent  to  us  on 
St  Valentine's  day,  one  verse  of  which  is  worthy  of  being  remembered,  alike 
for  the  sentiment  and  the  stylo.    Both  will  'satisfy : ' 

Oh  !  Hwecter  and  fkirer 

Were  the  ft-uita  and  the  fbedin*. 
When  a  female  was  sharer 

Of  the  Garden  of  Eden  ! ' 

Wb  have  great  pleasuro  in  calling  attention  to  the  presence  among  us  of 
Mr.  L.  T.  BaoECK,  formerly  Secretary  to  Koesuni,  and  bis  companion  while  im- 
prisoned in  Turkey.  Mr.  Broecx  is  an  accomplished  teacher  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  languages,  mathematics,  theoretical  and  practical,  scientific  and  con- 
stmetive  engineering,  etc.  etc  His  accomplished  lady  also  gives  lessons  upon 
the  piano,  and  teaches  music  in  French.  His  evenings  are  Saturday  and  Wednes- 
day of  each  week,  at  his  residence,  Number  321,  Twelfth-street,  near  Second- 
Avenue.  Letters  to  us  from  Turkey  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Mr.  Broeck's 
learning  and  personal  character. 

*  Com  I,  Winter,  with  thine  angry  howl. 
And,  raging,  bend  the  naked  tree ! ' 

WnrrsB  is  following  Burns'  advice  as  we  write.  Outside  the  warm  and  pleasant 
sanctum,  the  naked  trees  in  the  street  writhe  in  the  blast  that  howls  along  the 
thoroughfares,  and  goes  on  ravening  over  the  stormy  waters  of  the  Hudson  I 
Walking  up  to-night  past  Hudson-Square,  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  mow-laden 
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windfl,  reyelliug  in  the  tree'top^  were  roaring  and  whiBtling  through  the  cord- 
age of  a  thousand  ships  I  How  exciting  it  is  to  1>raYe  the  peltings  of  such  a 
pitiless  storm ;  facing  it^  and  letting  the  winds  '  crack  their  cheeks '  and  rage ! 
Perhaps  it  is  because  we  were  a  child  of  March,  but  we  do  love  a  wild  winter- 
storm.  -  .  -  DuniNG  the  present  month  of  March  will  appear  from  the  press 
of  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  * PrigrruUict,  by  Richard  Haywarde;^  a  beautiful  book 
and  a  rare ;  snperblj  and  profn^lj  illustrated,  from  designs  by  several  of  our 
most  distinguished  artists,  and  filled  with  articles  as  ehoioe  and  delicate  as  its 
engravings.  We  confidently  predict  for  the  work  a  wide  popularity,  both  oa 
account  of  its  matter  and  its  manner.  -  -  -  There  is  a  young  fellow  *  up- 
river,'  who  went  to  Liverpool  as  fireman  on  board  the  Pacific  When  he  re- 
turned, he  was  asked  how  he  liked  the  government  of  the  coimtry.  '  Oh,*  hft 
said,  '  first-rate ;  it  doesn't  tnoto  there  near  fo  often  as  it  does  here  I '  -  -  -  A 
FKiEND  (whom  we  '  knew  we  knew '  before)  writing  from  Florida,  where  he  is '  run- 
ning Mtos,'  not  on  his  'fellow-mortals,'  but  through  the  pitch-pine  trees  that 
abound  in  that  region,  and  where,  moreover,  he  has  had  '  the  shakes '  so  badly 
that  his  /umdar-region  is  decidedly  affected,  sends  us  an  advertisement  of  a  shoe- 
maker in  his  vicinity,  that  is  decidedly  '  rich.'  He  offers  for  sale  *  Soott,  Tat- 
NALL,  and  CBmiEN  Boots,'  with  an  assortment  of  fancy  slippers  '  made  from  the 
skin  of  the  *  RatUe-tnake!^ — a  beautiful  article  1 '  This  article,  however,  is  not 
so  repulsive,  after  the  announcement  of  '  Beaurivaob,'  that  in  that  quarter 
' rattle-snakes  and  copper-heads  are  as  gentle  as  kittens.'  Ugh!  — git  edut»  yon 
p'isen  sarpents  I '  -  -  -  A  correspondent  in  Detroit;  Michigan,  (whom  well 
we  remember  in  '  days  long  vanished,')  desires  to  know  who  is  the  author  o^ 
and  where  may  be  found,  a  poem  entitled  '  NapoleofCt  Prayer*  of  which  this  is 
the  first  stanza : 

*  Ob  !  bury  me  deep  In  the  botindlera  sea. 

Let  my  heart  hsve  a  llmitleM  grare  ; 
For  my  apirit  in  lift  was  fierce  and  free 

As  the  eourae  of  the  tempest  wave. 
And  far  aa  the  reach  of  mortal  control 

Were  the  deptha  of  my  fatbomleas  mind ; 
And  the  ebba  and  flows  of  my  ain^e  aool 

Were  tidea  to  the  real  of  mankind ! ' 

Now  we  have  a  faint  remembrance  of  the  whole  of  this  poem ;  but  who  wrote 
it,  or  where  it  is  to  be  found,  *  this  deponent^'  not  being  a^  to  say,  'sayeth  not' 
This,  howevei^  we  can  say,  '  and  we  say  it  boldly,'  that  if  the  entire  production 
be  equal  to  the  'sample,'  the  person  who  can  exhume  and  restore  the  poem  will 
be  doing  good  service  to  all  lovers  of  *  strong  minded  *  poetry.'  -  -  -  Our 
old  subscribers  will  remember  the '  Quod  Ck>aBESPONDEKci^'  begun  in  the  Knick- 
erbocker in  1841,  and  rtmning  through  several  numbers.  It  was  published  in 
two  volumes  in  1842,  and  has  been  long  out  of  print.  Our  publisher  will 
shortly  issue  *  The  Attorney  *  in  one  neat  volume,  revised  and  corrected  by 
the  author.  It  is  a  work  of  the  most  thrilling  description.  -  -  •  Several  new 
books,  recently  rceived  from  publishers  in  our  own  and  our  sister  cities,  await 
the  adequate  notice  which,  earlier  or  later,  they  shall  receive.  Not  a  few  of 
them  are  of  rare  interest  •  -  -  More  than  half  our  present  '  Gossip '  is 
'  brought  over '  from  our  last  number ;  *  which  same  fully  accounts '  for  the 
omission  of  the  capital  budget  of  our  esteemed  correspondent  *E.  R.  G,'  of 
California,  *  Modern  Improvements,'  by  *  R  M  W.,'  *  Queer  Jurors,'  by  '  0.  N.  W^' 
and  the  kindred  favors  of  some  half  a  hundred  more.    •    •    -    *Nur  bed.* 
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SHIPWRECK     IN     AUSTRALIA. 
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The  recent  discovery  of  rich  deposits  of  gold  in  regions  which  had 
hitherto  been  only  occupied  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  or  by  men 
pt  more  savage,  has  excited  a  spirit  of  adventure  among  the  ardent  and 
ambitious  of  all  nations.  Not  certainly  with  any  view  of  discouraging 
this  spit  it,  which  has  its  uses,  and  which  is  in  many  respects  so  laudable, 
but  to  prepare  the  adventurer  for  moments  of  trial,  when  safety  depends 
not  on  courage  only,  but  upon  familiarity  with  danger,  I  am  tempted  to 
narrate  my  own  experiences  on  the  shores  of  Australia. 

I  was  born' at  Brixham,  a  small  town  in  England,  on  the  sea-coast, 
famous  for  its  turbot-catchers.  From  my  earliest  boyhood  I  was  em- 
ployed in  fishing-smacks  along-shore,  and  for  five  years  afterward,  as  I 
grew  older,  in  the  more  distant  fisheries. 

In  October,  1835, 1  shipped  in  the  ship  Samuel  Cunard,  bound  to  Port 
Jackson,  in  New-Holland.  It  was  upon  the  understanding  that  the  crew 
were  there  to  be  paid  ofi*,  should  the  captain  be  able  to  make  a  satisfac- 
tory sale  of  the  vessel.  We  reached  our  port  of  destination  after  a  pass- 
age of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  days.  The  cargo  was  discharged, 
and  I  remained  by  the  ship  till  the  captain  effected  a  sale  of  her,  and 
then  shipped  in  a  large  brig  named  the  Stirling  Castle.  The  wife  of  the 
captain  was  on  board,  and  on  her  account  eight  of  the  men  had  deserted. 
She  was  a  very  vixen ;  but  as  I  do  not  feel  she  is  worth  the  ink,  to  say 
nothing  of  time  and  paper,  I  shall  only  add,  she  was  a  terrible  liar,  and 
the  most  profane,  artful,  wicked  woman  that  ever  lived ;  indeed,  coming 
very  near  my  idea  of  the  Devil. 

We  were  bound  to  Singapore,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  sailed  May,  1836, 
on  a  Sunday.  The  Saturday  night  following  was  as  tine  a  night  as  one 
could  wish  to  see,  bright  and  clear ;  the  wind  was  strong  and  steady,  and 
our  lower  and  top-mast  studding-sails  were  set.  Being  on  the  watch 
below,  I  went  to  my  hammock  at  eight  o'clock,  and  fell  asleep.  Two  hours 
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later,  I  awoke  with  a  sensation  of  alarm,  and  collecting  my  senses,  felt 
convinced  the  vessel  was  striking.  With  all  speed  I  gained  the  deck, 
and  midst  the  confusion,  found  the  officers  injudiciously,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  cutting  away  the  grips  of  the  two  boats,  which  lay  one  m  the  other 
amid-ships.  The  carpenter  had  that  very  morning  removed  some  of  the 
planks  of  the  long-boat  for  repairs,  and  had  not  replaced  them,  and 
neither  boat  was  in  condition  to  float.  But  had  they  been,  the  sea  was 
running  and  breaking  over  us  with  such  fearful  violence,  we  should  have 
lost  them  the  moment  they  were  over  the  side.  The  second  sea  that 
struck  the  brig  after  she  grounded,  tore  the  rudder  oflf,  and  washed  away 
the  stern-boat.  We  cut  away  the  main-mast,  and  that  in  falling  carried 
the  foretop-mast  over  the  side  with  a  crash  into  the  sea.  We  endeavored 
to  secure  the  boats,  which  were  rolling  from  one  side  of  the  deck  to  the 
other,  as  the  vessel  reeled  and  thumped,  but  did  not  succeed  till  they 
were  much  damaged,  and  the  keel  of  the  long-boat  broken  oflf  the  length 
of  the  main-hatch  combings.  This  accomplished,  we  prepared,  with 
brave  hearts,  to  meet  our  fate,  and  clinging  to  the  ropes,  to  wait  patiently 
for  day-light.  Our  fear  during  the  night  was,  that  we  had  struck  on 
some  solitary  rock ;  that  some  heavy  wave  would  force  us  oflf  into  deep 
water ;  that  we  should  suddenly  sink,  and  no  one  be  left  to  tell  the  story. 
The  vessel's  bottom  was  soon  broken  in,  and  our  only  place  of  refuge  was 
on  the  stem,  which,  by  the  sea  that  struck  the  rudder  oflf,  had  been 
thrown  up  the  reef.  The  decks  soon  started,  and  the  sides  spreading, 
they  were  only  kept  together  by  the  iron  knees  running  up  the  sides  and 
along  the  deck-beams.  The  brig  listed  toward  the  sea,  and  the  bilge 
being  knocked  in,  the  deck  was  almost  perpendicular. 

Day-break  at  length  came,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  in  the 
growing  light  of  the  morning,  we  were  surrounded  by  reefe  and  breakers. 
Li  sober  sadness  we  went  to  work,  rigged  the  cutter,  and  supplied  the 
place  of  the  missing  planks  and  broken  keel  of  the  long-boat  with  such 
rough  boards  and  other  material  as  we  could  find,  and  rastened  them  in 
place^with  strips  of  leather  which  we  cut  from  a  pair  of  old  boots,  and 
tacked  to  the  boards.  In  these  frail  barks  was  our  only  hope  of  reach- 
ing shore,  which  at  its  nearest  point  was  one  himdred  and  twenty  miles 
distant.  By  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  two  boats  were  ready  to 
be  launched,  but  the  vessel  listing  to  the  sea,  to  hoist  them  over  the 
upper  rail  into  smooth  water  was  no  easy  task ;  and  indeed,  in  the  opera- 
tion both  got  bDged.  The  long-boat  leaked  so  badly  that  two  men  were 
kept  constantly  emploved  with  a  deck-bucket  in  bailing,  to  keep  her  afloat. 
For  three  days  and  tnree  long  nights,  winding  about  among  ree&  and 
breakers,  we  sailed  anxiously  on,  in  imminent  jeopardy  of  being  dashed  to 
pieces  against  the  rocks.  Reaching  a  small  island,  twenty  miles  from 
the  main  land,  we  went  ashore  for  three  days  to  rest,  and  to  put  our  boats 
in  better  plight  But  with  all  our  tinkering,  the  long-boat  was  but  a 
lame  affair,  and  having  had  hard  usage,  was  somewhat  hke  the  musket 
famed  in  Irish  story,  which  had  neither  lock,  stock,  nor  barrel 

We  had  lost  all  our  provisions  in  the  wreck  but  two  or  three  pieces  of 
beef  and  pork,  and  a  small  quantity  of  bread.  The  water-casks  had  all 
been  stove,  and  we  found  but  little  water  on  the  island.  We  touched  at 
various  points  along  the  shore  for  water,  but  with  no  success^  and  we 
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fear«d  to  go  far  from  the  boats,  lest  the  natives  should  attack  us,  for  by 
some  unaccountable  oversight  we  had  brought  no  weapons  from  the 
wreck.  Some  few  days  later,  at  early  morning,  we  discovered  an  island 
to  windward,  and  the  cutter  being  the  better  sailer,  we  concluded  to  send 
her  there  to  search  for  water,  there  to  wait  till  we  should  join  her.  We 
divided  our  provisions,  now  so  much  reduced  that  the  whole  would  have 
barely  satisfied  the  cravings  of  one  of  our  hungry  party,  and  she  sailed 
away  rapidly.  Little  did  we  then  think  we  were  parting  for  ever ;  but  so 
it  proved,  with  one  solitary  exception.  When  we  reached  tlie  island, 
neither  cutter  nor  ship-mates  were  to  be  found. 

Alter  long  but  fruitless  search  for  them,  we  again  set  sail,  with  heavy 
hearts,  empty  stomachs,  and  parched  tongues.  At  night,  by  a  favorable 
■tart  of  wmd,  we  were  able  to  keep  along  shore.  This  was  encouraging, 
and  had  a  very  perceptible  eflfect  upon  the  depressed  spirits  of  our  party. 
It  ended,  however,  in  disappointment ;  for  as  we  were  congratulating  our- 
selves upon  the  distance  we  had  made  during  the  night,  to  our  great  mor- 
tification we  discovered  we  had  run  up  a  deep  bay,  and  must  retrace  our 
course.  This  happened  more  than  once  as  we  i)roceeded.  Forlorn  as 
we  were,  there  were  occasional  gleams  of  sun-shine ;  and  we  were  grate- 
fill  indeed  when  we  found  on  a  rock  a  few  fish  left  by  the  tide,  and  secured 
a  bucket-fulL  Discouraged  by  the  bays  which  so  often  deceived  us,  we 
kept  oflf  shore  till  the  land  dipped,  and  we  saw  only  the  tree-tops.  Near 
three  small  coral  islands,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  few  oysters. 
We  ate  all  we  could  find,  and  when  we  sailed  away,  were  utterly  with- 
out refreshments  of  any  kind,  wet  or  dr}'. 

We  now  experienced,  in  addition  to  our  other  trials,  a  most  >iolent 
gale,  and,  in  our  shattered  bark,  were  in  constant  expectation  of  going 
down ;  but  by  God's  help  we  lived  through  this,  and  much  more  that 
was  in  store  for  us.  We  buffeted  the  waves  without  a  morsel  of  food  for 
seven  days ;  and  when  tlie  stonn  abated,  and  we  were  able  to  get  again 
near  shore,  wet,  exhausted,  and  in  despair,  we  longed  for  a  dry  >i)ot  to 
lay  our  heads  upon  and  die.  Counsel  was  held  to  consider  what  it  was 
best  to  do.  To  remain  longer  at  sea  was  to  j>erish  slowly  from  starva- 
tion ;  while,  feeble  and  unarmed,  ashore  we  might  reasonably  exj)ect  to 
be  massacred  by  the  savages.  Any  change  seemed  desirable,  and  we 
determined  to  throw  ourselves  upon  the  mercy  of  our  fellow-men,  savage 
though  they  were,  and  headed  toward  shore.  As  we  approached,  we 
could  see  a  number  of  black,  naked  natives,  armed  with  clubs  and  spears, 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  jKiint  to  which  we  wore  steering.  The 
sea  was  breaking  with  terrible  force  upon  the  beach.  Whether  the  break- 
era  or  the  people  ashore,  who  beckoned  us  to  come  on,  would  prove  most 
treacherous,  a  few  moments  were  to  decide,  WMih  throbbing  hearts,  we 
were  tossed  over  that  disturbed  ocean,  to  be  cast,  as  it  were,  into  the  very 
jaws  of  destruction.  There  was  a  solemn  stillness  in  the  boat ;  not  a 
word  was  spoken.  We  were  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  breakers.  The 
poor,  shattered,  hard-pressed  bark  shivered  and  staggered  in  the  hoiling 
surge,  struggling  for  very  life  in  the  agony.  A  sea  dark  as  night  came 
rolling  in,  and  covering  us  with  spray,  dashed  us  high  up  the  beach.  To 
spring  out  and  cling  to  the  sides  with  all  our  energies,  to  prevent  her 
being  washed  away  by  the  under-tow,  was  the  instinctive  tliought  and 
act  ^  all  of  us. 
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It  was  now  thirty-two  days  since  we  left  the  wreck.  The  natives  were 
shy  at  first,  and  would  not  come  near  us ;  but  if  we  moved  ever  so  short 
a  distance  from  the  boat,ithey  were  very  sure  to  carry  off  all  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on.  We  fortunately  found  near  the  beach  a  small  spring 
of  water,  trickling  down  the  side  of  a  rock.  The  natives  brought  us  a 
few  small  fish,  that  were  very  stale  and  forbidding ;  but  hunger  like  ours  is 
never  dainty ;  so  putting  them  on  the  fire,  we  ate  them,  half-cooked,  with 
much  relish.  Five  of  us  started,  soon  after  landing,  for  the  southern  settle- 
ments, with  no  Yery  definite  idea  of  distance  or  direction,  but  intending 
to  follow  the  coast  We  took  with  us  liffht  bundles  of  fancy  shirts,  and 
similar  articles  suitable  to  trade  for  fish,  but  had  not  gone  far  before  the 
natives,  by  force  or  artifice,  had  helped  themselves  to  our  whole  stock  in 
trade,  without  any  equivalents.  Not  that  they  seemed  particularly  to 
value  the  shirts,  or  knew  how  to  use  them.  They  tore  them  into  strips, 
and  boimd  them  as  fillets  round  their  heads,  or  wore  them  as  girdles  or 
bracelets,  by  way  of  ornament  But  soon  tiring  of  them,  as  children  of 
toys,  they  were  thrown  away.  And,  indeed,  it  was  the  same  with  gold ; 
for  one  of  my  companions  had  some  sovereigns  he  had  brought  from  the 
wreck,  of  which  they  took  possession,  but  soon  these  also  were  carelessly 
cast  upon  the  ground  as  valueless,  A  small  strap  of  dog-skin  round  the 
neck  of  the  women,  from  which  is  suspended  the  basket  which  they  use 
in  gathering  roots,  and  a  naiTow  girdle  the  maidens  wear  till  marnage, 
were  all  the  dress  we  saw  among  them,  unless  as  such  may  be  considered 
a  curious  net-work  of  ridges  produced  on  their  bodies  by  cutting  the  skin, 
and  healing  it  in  some  peculiar  manner.  We  soon  noted  another  pecu- 
liarity. The  last  joint  of  the  little  finger  of  one  hand  seemed  missing 
in  all  the  women,  and  I  never  could  discover  the  significance  of  this 
strange  custom.  We  kept  our  blankets  very  well  the  first  day,  but  meet- 
ing fishermen  the  next,  we  went  with  them  along  the  beach  to  their  C4mip. 
Making  signs,  we  asked  for  food,  but  they  brought  us  nothing  save 
water.  At  last  one  of  them  very  deliberately  took  possession  of  our 
blankets,  lying  by  us  on  the  ground,  and  carried  them  off.  Not  pleased 
with  this  proceeding,  and  satisfied  that  the  company  was  not  good  where 
such  things  could  be,  we  made  all  haste  to  the  beach.  The  whole  tribe, 
old  and  young,  men,  women,  and  children,  followed,  pelting  us  with  stones, 
which  often  hit  hard ;  and  the  aged  women,  hideous  to  see,  seemed  most 
eager  to  hurt  us,  I  advised  my  companions,  if  hurt,  not  to  betray  it, 
and  perhaps  the  savages  would  desist  My  especial  mess-mate  was  a 
Scotchman,  who  had  been  a  mate  of  a  vessel.  He  had  a  quadrant  he 
particularly  valued  slung  across  his  shoulders.  A  savage,  tempted  by  the 
supposed  treasure,  struck  him  over  the  (ace  with  a  blow  from  a  heavy 
club,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground.  We  gathered  round  to  protect  him, 
but  they  took  what  they  fancied  and  left  us.  McTregor  was  stunned, 
but  soon  recovered,  and  we  went  into  a  wood  near  by,  and  laid  down. 
We  missed  our  blankets  sadly,  and  laid  that  night  very  cold. 

Next  day  we  met  a  tribe  who  plundered  us  of  what  they  liked,  and 
sent  us  on  with  two  of  their  number  to  another,  who,  having  treated  us 
in  the  same  way,  passed  us  on  to  a  third,  and  so  from  one  to  another  all 
that  day.  Vexed  and  tormented,  forbearance  ceased  to  be  a  virtue ;  and 
when  the  savages  were  off  their  guard,  I  made  a  spring  at  their  spears, 
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which  they  had  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  throwing  one  to  each  of  my 
companions,  who  were  seated  round,  sad,  famished,  and  in  despair,  I 
shouted :  *  Up  and  fiffht !  kill  or  be  killed !  there  is  nothing  else  left  us ! ' 
Their  feelings  had  taken  a  different  turn,  and  they  preferred  submission, 
doubtless  the  better  policy.  Provoked  at  their  want  of  courage,  I  rushed 
alone,  spear  in  hand,  upon  our  tormentors,  who  knew  better  how  to  avoid 
the  stroke  than  I  to  make  it ;  and  soon,  discomfited,  though  not  subdued, 
I  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  unequal  contest.  Finding  us  thus  trouble- 
some, they  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  us,  but  not  till  they  had  stripped  us  of 
all  we  had,  save  our  drawers,  a  shoe,  and  a  razor,  which  last  I  carefully 
concealed,  lest  the  natives  should  use  it  to  our  prejudice.  They  seem  to 
possess  no  cutting  implements  of  their  own,  save  stones  ground  to  an 
edge,  and  their  spear-points  are  but  the  wood  sharpened.  Tiiis  spear,  the 
waddy  or  club,  and  the  boomerang,  a  remarkable  weapon,  peculiar  to  New- 
Holland,  and  which  they  throw  with  great  accuracy  of  aim  to  great  dis- 
tances, are  their  only  weapons. 

Fish  is  the  food  of  the  New-Hollanders  residing  along-shore,  as  kan- 
garoo is  of  those  more  inland,  and  we  soon  met  fishermen  returning  with 
&h  to  their  families.  Telling  my  companions  it  were  better  to  trade  our 
drawers  for  fish  than  have  them  taken  without  equivalent,  as  the  Indians 
were  not  likely  long  to  tolerate  this  invidious  distinction,  I  offered  my 
own  to  one  of  the  fishermen  for  two  fish  he  had,  and  after  some  chaffer- 
ing by  signs,  the  bargain  was  struck.  My  ship-mates  did  the  same ;  and 
there  we  then  were,  black  and  white,  all  mixed  together,  naked,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  confess  we  cut  much  the  most  pitiful  figure.  I  had  slipped 
the  razor  down  the  throat  of  one  of  the  fish,  and  the  Indians  removing, 
I  prepared  for  our  repast  When  the  fire  was  kindled,  and  the  fish  cook- 
ing, they  returned,  and  wefe  much  surprised  at  the  manner  the  fish  had 
been  cut  with  the  razor,  which,  as  I  saw  them  approaching,  I  had  hid  in 
the  ground,  and  made  myself  very  busy  about  my  cooking.  Fearing, 
if  cooked  too  daintily,  our  friends  uninvited  might  take  a  fancy  to  devour 
our  fish,  we  tore  them  apart  with  our  fingers,  and  to  remove  the  temptation, 
dispatched  them  with  all  celerity. 

A  violent  storm  now  came  upon  us,  and  the  wind  blew  and  the  rain 
pelted  on  our  naked  bodies  with  such  cutting  severity,  that  it  was  hard 
to  bear.  Our  fire-brands — the  Indian  mode  of  carrying  fire  —  from  igno- 
rance of  what  wood  to  choose,  went  out.  We  ran,  but  were  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  crying  a  halt,  descended  into  a  little  valh-y,  and  for  shelter 
dug  a  hole  in  a  sand-bank.  Placing  boughs  so  as  to  break  the  force  of 
the  wind,  we  sat  all  five  close  together,  shaking  and  shivering  all  night, 
the  rain  pouring  upon  us  in  torrents.  If  ever  poor  human  creatures 
longed  for  deliverance,  even  at  the  cost  of  life  —  which,  it  must  Ixj  acknow- 
ledged,  under  circumstances  so  unpromising,  was  not  of  much  value  —  it 
was  our  cold,  famished,  and  disconsolate  party,  under  that  Australian 
sand-bank.  Had  it  been  all  gold-<lust,  ransom  for  an  empire,  (and  per- 
chance it  was,)  we  would  have  gladly  exchanged  it  all  for  one  moment's 
cessation  from  suffering.  The  night  ended,  but  not  the  storm ;  and  it 
soon  drove  us  back,  after  every  attempt  to  go  on,  to  our  comfortless  home, 
where,  enlarging  the  hole  and  gathering  grass,  which  was  pleasanter  to 
lie  upon^  though  wet,  than  the  cold  sand,  we  passed  another  day  in  wet 
and  wietchedneaa. 
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We  awoke  to  a  beautiful  morniug,  and  though  the  sun  at  times  fell 
Bcorchingly  on  our  bare  heads  and  naked  bodies,  we  made,  that  day,  good 
progress,  with  comparative  comfort  We  reached  at  dusk  a  deserted 
camp,  some  of  the  huts  standing,  others  in  ruin.  The  construction  of 
the  native  hut  is  very  simple.  Flexible  stakes,  six  feet  long,  are  stuck 
upright  in  the  ground,  and  the  inner  bark  of  the  tea-tree,  as  the  whites 
call  it,  strong  and  water-proof^  but  thin  almost  as  paper,  is  fastened  over 
the  sides,  and  forms  the  roof,  which  is  rounded,  but  slopes  from  the  door- 
way. Like  a  horse-shoe  in  form,  they  generally  measure  seven  feet  by 
eight,  but  are  often  larger.  Here,  naked  and  wearied,  without  food  or 
fire,  gathering  loose  fragments  of  bark  for  our  bed,  and  piUng  them  in 
the  largest  hut,  we  lay  down.  The  night  was  cool,  and  we  spread  over 
us  the  larger  sheets  of  bark.  We  were  so  stiff  and  sore,  and  our  skin, 
which  had  blistered  and  peeled  under  the  scorching  sun  on  the  beach, 
was  so  sensitive,  that  when  one  moved,  the  stiff  bark  hurt  all,  and  pro- 
voked a  chorus  of  bitter  groans  and  lamentations. 

We  were  glad  to  get  on  our  feet  again,  though  we  felt  bitterly  the^ 
gnawings  of  hunger,  and  could  scarcely  crawl.  At  noon  we  met  savages, 
who  took  particular  delight  in  tormenting  us.  Some  of  my  companions 
rather  deserved  it,  for  instead  of  defending  themselves  manfully,  or  break- 
ing away,  they  actually  remonstrated  with  the  savages  in  good  English, 
which,  as  not  one  word  was  intelligible  to  them,  was  all  thrown  away.  At 
last,  giving  them  the  slip,  we  proceeded  some  distance  unmolested,  till  we 
came  to  what  seemed  a  river,  two  miles  wide,  but  which  was  actually  an 
arm  of  the  sea  separating  us  from  the  main  land,  for  we  were  upon  an 
island.  As  we  stood  gazing  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  wondering  how 
we  should  reach  it,  other  natives  approached  us.  Fearing  fresh  annoyance, 
we  entered  a  hut  close  by,  to  avoid  them ;  but  we  did  them  injustice,  for, 
to  our  veiy  agreeable  disappointment,  they  came  forward  in  a  most  cour- 
teous and  friendly  manner,  bringing  fish  and  roots,  which  we  most  thank- 
fully accepted.  We  staid  here  some  days,  and  were  joined  by  the  long- 
boat party,  who  had  experienced  no  better  treatment  than  ourselves  from 
the  savages. 

We  grew  impatient  to  pursue  our  journey.  Two  of  the  men  attempted 
to  swim  across  to  the  main  land,  and  were  drowned.  Soon  aftevi  the 
steward  crossed  with  the  native  at  whose  hut  he  was  staying,  and  three 
others  and  myself  went  over  with  my  own  particular  host  in  his  canoe. 
This  canoe  was  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  softened  by  steam,  and  tied 
up  at  the  ends.  It  was  twenty  feet  long.  Sticks,  placed  athwart  from  gun- 
wale to  gunwale,  kept  it  spread.  It  looked  frail,  but  carried  five  of  us 
very  safely.  The  others  preferring  to  remain,  my  mess-mate  and  myself 
started  on,  one  little  dog-fish,  which  we  ate  the  first  day,  being  our  only 
provisions  for  the  way.  At  night  we  lay  down  in  a  valley  on  the  ground, 
having  warmed  our  resting-place  with  sand  scraped  from  under  the  fire, 
after  the  manner  of  the  natives.  We  were  detained  here  five  days  by  a 
terrible  storm.  When  it  abated,  we  crept  on  throe  days,  when  the  rain 
again  began  to  pour.  We  had  been  now  eight  days  without  food.  Life 
waA  nearly  gone.  I  abandoned  all  hope,  and  felt  convinced  that  a  few 
hours  more  would  put  a  termination  in  death  to  all  my  sufferings.  While 
thus  lying,  lost  to  all  outward  impressions,  I  heard  the  voice  ci  my  com- 
panion, who  said,  ^  Life,  ELarry,  is  too  sweet  to  lose  without  one  more 
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effort  Let  ub  tiy  our  fortune,  and  if  we  obtain  no  relief,  we  will  then 
lie  down  and  ^ve  up  the  world  for  ever.'  This  recalled  me  to  conscious- 
ness, and  I  made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  rise.  At  last,  by  the  aid 
of  a  bush,  I  got  upon  my  feet,  blind  and  tottering.  Kind  Providence 
had  not  deserted  us.  We  soon  met  natives,  and  one  who  had  seen  us 
on  the  island.  They  gave  us  food,  and  we  remained  with  them  three 
weeks,  generally  on  the  move ;  sometimes  for  many  days  with  food  in 
plenty,  and  then  for  several  tc^ther  without  any.  During  this  period 
we  acquired  some  knowledge  of  their  language  and  customs.  They  seem 
to  pay  due  respect  to  family  duties.  The  mothers  are  devoted  to  their 
children,  and  attached  to  their  husbands ;  and  though  polygamy  is  per- 
mitted, it  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  If  a  young  man  wooes  a  maiden, 
he  is  expected  to  fight  her  brother,  if  she  have  one,  before  he  wins  her. 
It  is  the  custom  among  them  to  commence  hostilities  with  a  war-dance. 
One  night  I  awoke,  and  saw  some  twenty  of  the  young  men  stooping 
down,  and  moving  in  a  circle  slowly  to  the  niiisic  of  a  low,  monotonous 
chant  While  they  were  so  engaged,  I  heard  the  whizzing  sound  of  a 
boomerang,  and  they  seemed  much  cxcite<l  by  it.  One  of  them  came  to 
me,  and  led  me  by  the  arm  to  a  sheltered  spot,  where  the  women  and 
children  were  collected  round  a  fire,  and  where  we  remained  till  morning. 
It  was  a  hostile  attack,  but  I  could  not  learn  the  result  of  it.  Their 
fights  are  man  against  man  ;  they  evince  a  good  deal  of  chivalric  feeling, 
and  will  not  attack  an  unarmed  foe.  The  countenance  of  the  New-IIoI- 
lander  is  generally  repulsive.  Some  possess  an  expression  of  great  intel- 
ligence, but  they  are  never  comely,  according  to  our  standard.  Nor  did 
I  see  at  any  age,  or  in  either  sex,  much  symmetry  or  beauty  of  form ; 
while  many  are  essentially  and  intensely  ugly,  and  tlie  elderly  women 
jKjrfectly  hideous. 

The  steward  here  joined  us,  and,  impatient  to  reach  the  settlement,  we 
joined  an  old  man  and  two  women  going  south.  At  a  camp  of  about 
twenty  natives  they  left  us,  and  two  young  men  undertook  to  guide  us. 
But  they  soon  wearied  of  their  task,  for,  coming  to  a  stream  spanned  by 
the  fallen  trunk  of  a  tree,  they  induced  us  to  precede  them,  and  while  we 
were  upon  the  narrow  foot-hold,  intent  upon  our  stops,  to  our  dismay  we 
heard  them  scampering  off.  We  saw  a  foot-path  before  us,  which  we 
followed  to  another  stream,  and  there  were  joined  by  the  two  women  who 
had  been  our  companions  the  day  before.  They  directed  us  to  a  camp 
hard  by,  which  we  found  deserted,  but  heard  voices  of  natives  on  the 
river  fishing.  They  soon  came  up,  laden  with  fish.  Tiieir  usual  saluta- 
tion to  whites  is,  *  N^ame  yo,'  the  only  English  they  seem  to  passess,  and 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  they  mention  their  own  names.  Selecting 
the  native  with  the  best  lot  of  fish  for  my  own  particular  host,  I  took 
modestly  the  most  comfortable  place  by  his  fire,  to  the  windward,  away 
from  the  smoke.  He  was  evidently  flattered  by  my  choice,  hospitably 
shared  his  fish  with  me,  and  we  broiled  and  ate,  and  for  lack  of  other 
mode  of  conversation,  looked  at  each  other  pleasantly.  The  lau^rh  of 
the  natives  is  very  peculiar,  expressive  and  contagious,  ending  with  an 
abrupt  explosion  and  a  rapid  restoration  to  gravity.  First  ])oinling  to  the 
west,  and  then  with  a  sweep  of  his  hand  to  tlio  east,  he  invited  us  to  pass 
the  night  with  them,  and  wait  another  sun  to  continue  our  journey. 
Their  Tillage  wm  two  miles  off,  and  when,  my  feet  having  been  pierced 
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by  the  sharp  stubble  of  the  burnt  grass,  I  stood  still  from  pain,  mj  kind 
entertainer,  evidently  a  man  in  authority,  and  who  alone  had  two  wives, 
took  me  on  his  shoulders,  and  carried  me  to  the  village. 

At  early  dawn  they  started  to  fish,  and,  true  to  our  own  proverb  of 
speeding  the  parting  guest,  made  unequivocal  signs  it  was  time  for  us 
also  to  be  off.  Upon  this  the  poor  steward  began  to  cry ;  and  when  I 
explained  by  my  best  pantomime,  and  the  few  words  I  had  caught,  the 
cause  of  his  distress,  that  we  might  lose  our  way,  a  generous  young 
brave  seized  his  spear,  and  volunteered  to  pilot  us  to  the  English  settle- 
ments. We  had  not  gone  many  miles,  when,  suffering  excruciating  agony 
from  my  bruised  and  battered  feet,  I  told  my  companions  they  mu:st  go 
on  and  leave  me.  They  at  first  pasitively  refused ;  but  when  I  assured 
them  I  could  find  my  way  back  to  the  village,  and  that  it  was  important 
to  get  tidings  of  us  to  the  settlements,  they  consented.  I  was  a  little 
down-hearted  at  first,  left  alone  in  such  bodily  anguish  so  far  from  human 
succor,  but  had  so  often  of  late,  in  my  extremest  need,  experienced  the 
protecting  hand  of  Providence,  that  I  had  become  very  trustful ;  and 
crawling,  rather  than  walking,  at  last  reached  the  village,  where  the  old 
men  and  women  left  in  charge  kindly  received  me. 

I  was  seated  early  next  morning  by  the  fire,  cooking  some  roots  for  my 
breakfast,  when  one  of  the  women,  uttering  a  shriek  of  alarm,  seized  a 
fire-brand,  their  habit  when  frightened,  and  rushed  into  the  bush.  An 
old  man  looked  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  she  had  taken,  and  then 
coming  toward  me,  with  an  expression  of  kindness  and  sjrmpathy,  raised 
me  to  my  feet.  At  the  moment,  two  Englishmen  and  two  natives  entered 
the  camp.  Our  greetings  were  very  cordial.  To  my  inquiry  aflyr  my 
companions,  they  assured  me  of  their  safety,  and  that  they  had  sent  me 
clothes  and  food.  I  was  too  much  overjoyed  to  eat,  and  as  we  had 
twenty-six  miles  to  walk  to  their  boat^  preferred  to  continue  in  the  free- 
and-easy  costume  of  nature,  rather  than  burthen  my  limbs  w^ith  the  trap- 
pings of  civilized  society.  We  started  at  eight  o'clock,  and  I  was  told, 
though  I  can  hardly  credit  it,  we  made  over  twenty-six  miles  in  five  hours. 
My  companions,  indeed,  kept  me  generally  on  a  dog-trot,  and  I  was  cer- 
tainly light  weight. 

My  ship-mates  had  learned  from  natives  on  their  way,  that  an  English 
ofiScer,  stationed  at  one  of  the  penal  settlements,  was  at  an  island  not  far 
off,  with  the  commandant's  boat,  on  a  fishing  and  shooting  excursion. 
They  soon  found  him.  The  ofiScer  immediately  dispatched  two  of  his 
men  in  search  of  me,  and  was  on  the  look-out,  to  greet  me  with  a  hearty 
welcome  upon  our  arrival.  My  heart  still  swells  with  gratitude  to  that 
good  Lieutenant,  and  the  reader  will  pardon  this  tribute  to  his  virtues, 
which,  if  enthusiastic,  is  still  all  merited.  His  considerate  kindness,  deli- 
cate and  untiring  assiduity  to  alleviate  our  sufferings,  and  by  constant  sym- 
pathy to  le>sen  the  sense  of  our  forlorn  situation,  have  left  an  impression 
never  to  be  effaced  from  my  memory.  Of  all  my  fellow-creatures  whom 
I  have  known  and  had  reason  to  esteem,  I  have  met  no  one  more  highly 
endoi^ed  with  all  that  is  excellent  in  character  and  disposition.  His  gen- 
erous heart  was  lodged  in  a  very  handsome  person,  and  beamed  out  trom 
a  countenance  of  the  noblest  and  most  winning  expression.  Free  from 
selfishness,  affable  yet  dignified,  it  was  easy  to  see  he  was  an  object  of 
great  affection  to  those  about  him,  who  reBpected  without  fearing  him. 
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Coming  from  among  savages  directly  into  communication  with  one  so 
highly  gifted,  it  was  perhaps  quite  natural  that  we  should  have  been  forcibly 
impressed  with  this  noble  specimen  of  God^s  handiwork.  It  is  not  proba- 
ble this  irrepressible  expression  of  my  sense  of  his  kindness  will  ever  come 
to  his  knowledge,  if  he  should  be  yet  in  the  land  of  the  living,  yet  it  may 
serve  as  some  satisfaction  to  those  who,  sacrificing  self,  are  true  to  the 
principles  they  profess,  that  there  are  some  grateful  hearts  which  never 
f<»get.  Should  it  be  that,  by  one  of  those  strange  coincidences  that  seem 
more  than  chance,  this  should  reach  his  eye,  he  may  rest  assured  that,  to 
the  end  of  my  time  on  earth,  there  exists  one  who  entertains  for  him  the 
most  respectful  admiration,  and  the  most  fervent  gratitude. 

After  our  long  nakedness,  it  seemed  at  first  somewhat  strange  to  be 
dressed,  for  I  was  soon  fitted  out  We  were  still  forty-five  miles  from 
Morton  Bay,  the  most  northerly  settlement  on  the  east  coast  of  New- 
Holland.  1  had  become  so  feeble,  that  taking  hold  of  the  gunwale  of  the 
boat  to  spring  in,  as  I  had  been  accustom^,  my  feet  and  hands  gave 
way,  and  1  fell  helpless  as  an  infant  into  the  water.  Seven  miles  from 
the  post  the  Lieutenant  landed,  and  with  a  native  to  pilot  him,  walked 
the  rest  of  the  way,  to  make  preparation  for  us,  as  it  was  already  quite 
late,  and  all  but  the  guard  would  be  asleep  before  we  got  tliere.  It  was 
fjEuther  by  water,  and  when  we  arrived,  refreshments  and  beds  were  in 
readiness.  The  most  simple  food,  after  such  long  fasting,  caused  great 
suffering,  and  for  some  hours  we  were  in  no  condition  to  appreciate  our 
escape  from  so  many  perils. 

We  went  next  day  to  the  hospital,  and  became  objects  of  great  inter- 
est to  the  whole  garrison,  who,  indeed,  would  have  killed  us  with  kind- 
ness, had  not  tlie  doctor  prevented  it.  After  three  weeks  we  were  pro- 
nounced cured,  but  great  caution  was  necessary  to  save  us  from  bodily 
torment  for  a  long  while  after. 

Boats  were  sent  down  the  coast  for  the  rest  of  the  long-boat  party. 
When  found,  the  captain  and  chief-mate  were  dead,  l^otli  had  peiished 
of  starvation.  Intelligence  of  us  having  at  last  reached  Port  Jackson, 
the  revenue-cutter  was  sent  for  us,  and  we  found  Uodges  sole  survivor  of 
the  cutter  party.  He  denied  that  they  had  intentionally  deserted  us. 
Not  finding  water  at  the  island  where  they  were  to  have  waited  f  >r  us, 
they  had  proceeded  to  another,  and  so  lost  the  run  of  us.  Tliey  sailed 
by  Morton  Bay  without  knowing  it,  and  stopped  for  oysters  at  a  rock 
somewhat  to  the  south  of  it.  The  captain's  nephew  was  washed  from 
the  rock  by  a  breaker,  and  drowned.  They  shortly  after  ran  the  cutter 
ashore,  and  continued  down  the  coast  One  of  their  party  dro]>ped  dead 
from  exhaustion,  and  they  buried  him  in  the  sand.  Another,  too  feeble 
to  escape,  was  burnt  from  the  hut  catching  fire  where  he  was  pjissinj^  the 
night  Tlie  carpenter  and  boatswain  here  gave  out,  and  were  never  heard 
of     Hodges  and  the  cook,  pushing  on,  came  to  an  elevated  point  of 

g-ound,  from  which  they  perceived  a  small  vessel  entering  the  McClay 
iver  for  red-cedar.  On  their  way  to  her,  they  came  to  a  stream,  and 
as  the  cook  could  not  swim,  Hodges  went  on  alone,  promising  to  return 
with  assistance.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  but  the  cook  was  not  there. 
Probably  impatient,  he  tried  to  wade,  and  was  drowned.  Uo<lges  was 
carried  into  Port  Jackson. 

One  circumstance  more,  which  I  feel  it  due  to  justice  to  relate,  and  I 
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will  close.  Our  story  excited  so  much  sympathy  at  Port  Jackson,  that 
the  Bishop  started  a  subscription  for  us,  and  the  mon^  raised,  about  two 
hundred  pounds,  was  paid  over  to  the  ship's  agent  Under  the  pretence 
that  sailors  were  not  to  be  trusted  with  money,  he  gave  notice  that  when 
we  had  shipped,  and  were  ready  to  sail,  our  shares  should  be  paid  us. 
The  amount  paid  was  five  pounds  to  each,  in  clothes  or  sea-stores,  at  ex- 
travagant prices.  Where  the  rest  of  the  money  went  I  will  not  say ; 
but  if  it  will  help  his  conscience  at  all  who  has  it,  I  freely  make  over  to 
him  my  share  of  it 


APOSTROPHE  TO  A  SKELETON  GRENADIER. 


On  a  Titit  last  aatrnnn  to  the  field  of  Saratoga,  I  procured,  among  other  relict,  a  eknll  perfo* 
rated  by  a  ball  which  was  still  within.  Some  baitons  found  with  the  skeleton  showed  that  their 
owner  had  belonged  to  the  Twenty-first  Regiment  Royal  Scotch  Grenadiers,  which  was  rather 
rudely  handled  on  the  seventh  of  October,  1777.  I  have  also  a  piece  of  his  scarlet  coat,  showing 
the  color  and  texture  perfectly,  after  a  burial  of  seventy-five  years.  These  are  the  text  of  the 
following  lines.  

Strange  bivouao,  old  Grenadier  I 
You  in  my  quiet  study  here 
Have  found  at  last : 
While  ],  who  Life's  campaign  begun 
AVhen  you  for  forty  years  nad  done 
^  Patrol  the  past 

Oh,  had  your  hollow  skull  a  brain. 
Your  bony  mouth  a  tongue  again, 

I  know  full  well 
In  whifi  and  Aow^t  and  whetCs  you  *d  find 
A  Yankee  of  the  bluest  kind 

Your  sentinel 

I  gtie$9  for  many  an  hour  we  *d  join 
In  talk  about  l^ir  John  Bubgotne 

And  '  the  whole  boodle ' 
Who  'gan  their  game  of  brag  in  June 
But  on  one  bright  October  noon 
Laid  pride  and  guns  down  to  the  tune 

Of  *  Yankee  Doodle.* 

Just  as  old  Dido  ached  of  old 
To  be  by  brave  ^mkas  told, 

'  Quantus  Agbilleh  — 

Quales  * but  I  can't  quote  it  all , 

!So  I  am  prurient  to  recall 

How  once  our  fathers  poimded  small 

King  QsoiLOB'a  lollies. 

I  long  for  more  about  that  day 
When  '  Rebels'  met  in  grim  array 

The 'Regulars:' 
When  trumpet  clang,  and  plunging  shot^ 
And  shouting  made  the  battle  hot 

About  their  earsl 
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When  Dearbohn,  Poor,  and  Patterson, 
And  CiLLKY,  Brooks,  and  Livingston, 

With  hearU  of  steel. 
Met  Phillips,  Frazer,  Hamilton, 
Rolling  the  tide  of  slaughter  on. 

And  made  them  reel. 

When  Morgan  and  his  riflemen 
'  Bearded  the  lion  in  his  den,' 
And  singed  his  mane ; 
While  A&nold  —  battle's  thunderbolt  — 
Hashed,  like  a  comet  on  a  colt» 
About  the  plain. 

I  *d  ask  what  gallant  Filusir  said. 
When  bullet^  from  the  tree-top  sped. 

Its  work  had  done : 
How  stout  old  Earl  Baloarras  tore, 
When  Yankees,  'true  to  freedom,  swore' 

His  twelve-pound  gun. 

How  many  inches,  on  that  day. 
The  visage  of  Bdrootne,  I  pray, 

A  length'ning  went  ? 
Didst  hear  him  say,  as  once  before. 
That  with  ten  thousand  men  —  no  more  — 
He  *d  conquering  walk  from  shore  to  shore 

The  Continent  ? 

But  I  forgot,  old  Grenadier, 
You  never  lived  yourself  to  hear 

What  others  said ; 
A  luckless  missile  found  you  out. 
And  (killing  instantly,  no  doubt) 

It  bored  your  head. 

For  seventy-five  long  years,  old  brave. 
You  occupied  your  shallow  grave  — 

No  drum  to  stir. 
At  length,  by  plough,  and  not  by  drum 
Disturbed,  your  huge  wreck  has  become 

My  prisoner. 

And  now  1 11  keep  you  guarding  there 
All  of  your  coat  the  mould  could  spare 

And  darkling  worm ; 
With  the  gashed  ball  by  which  you  died. 
And  buttons  too,  that  lit  with  pride 

Your  uniform. 

To  those  infused  with  martial  leaven. 
Of  Bemis'  HeighU  in  '77 

You'll  tell  for  long; 
Aye,  and  perchance  some  bard  may  troll 
From  out  that  ragged  bullet-hole 

Another  song. 

Stockkn4gt,  Mosm.,  Fekrtuarpt  18U*  E  ^   B    Cammivs. 
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A     LEGAL     IIARBIAOE 


*  My  friend,  I  want  you,'  said  I  to  a  stranger  who  was  standing  among 
a  crowd  of  persons  engaged  in  looking  at  a  military  company  drill  in 
the  Park  one  morning  about  eleven  o'clock.  The  person  I  thus  a<.ldresssed 
gave  no  attention  to  my  summons ;  at  least  he  appeared  totally  indiffer- 
ent to  my  want  And  I  had  to  repeat  the  words  *  I  want  you ! '  in  a 
somewhat  louder  tone,  and  in  a  more  emphatic  manner,  at  the  same  time 
requesting  him  to  step  aside,  that  I  might  announce  to  him  my  business. 

*  You  vant  me  I     Vot  you  vant  mit  me ! ' 

*  I  have  a  writ  against  you,'  I  replied. 

'  You  makes  a  mishtake  dish  momin,  I  kess,'  said  he,  with  great  assiu> 
ance. 

*  I  guess  I  do  n't  mistake.' 

*  Vot  ish  te  pizness  'pout  ?  Wo  you  kot  a  writ  akinst  ? '  inquired  he, 
boldly. 

*  The  business,'  I  replied,  *  is  about  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage, 
and  the  man  guilty  of  the  breach,  as  my  writ  says,  is  Gottlieb  Hopping, 
and  you  are  he.' 

*Mr.  Konestobble' 

*  Stop  til  ere !  stop  there !  my  friend,'  said  I,  interrupting  him.  *  We 
may  as  well  start  fair.  I  am  not  a  constable.  I  know  that  your  fears 
may  have  conjured  up  a  devil  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  constable,  but 
your  hopes  might  have  invoked  a  being  of  a  more  gentle  nature.  I  am 
the  sheriff,  Mr.  Hopping,'  continued  I. 

'  Ah  !  you  ish  de  sheriff,'  said  he,  complacently ;  '  de  sheriff  ant  nicht 
de  konestobble.  Wall,  I  says,  you  kit  de  unrecht  pick  bey  de  ear  dish 
time  ;  mein  name  ist  nicht  Hopping.' 

*  Ah  ! '  said  I,  *your  name  is  not  Hopping,  and  you  say  I've  got  the 
wrong  pig  by  the  ear.' 

*  Ja,  mein  name  ish  nicht  Hopping,'  continued  he. 

*  What  is  your  name,  then  ? '  I  inquired. 

*  Johann  Yones,'  answered  he. 

*  John  Jones,'  cried  I  with  amazement,  and  giving  way  to  a  loud  and 
uncontrollable  burst  of  laughter.  'John  Jones!  ha!  ha  I  ha!  John 
Jones !  i'  faith,  he  must  have  heard  of  Burton's  Guy  Goodluck.  John 
Jones  !  he  must  have  studied  Doggett's  City  Directory.  That  won't  do, 
Hopping,'  continued  I.  *  John  Smith  might.  Johann  Schmidt  would 
answer ;  but  John  Jones  never.' 

*  Mein  name  ist  Johann  Yones,'  replied  he,  emphatically,  *  and  I  knows 
you  do  wrong  tings  bey  me,  fon  you  took  me  by  oder  name  tan  Yones.' 

'  I  am  going  to  take  you,  any  how,'  said  I,  *  Jones,  Yones,  or  Hopping ; 
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either  suits  my  purpose ;  and  either,  doubtless,  so  long  as  the  person  is 
right,  would  he  entirely  satisfactory  to  Wilhelmina  Leid,  the  girl  you 
have  deserted,  the  plaintiff  in  the  writ'  He  saw  I  was  unyielding,  and 
not  disposed  to  give  credence  to  his  denial  of  his  name,  yet  he  steadily 
persevered  in  the  denial,  for  what  purpose  I  cannot  say,  except  to  main- 
tain the  doggedness  he  began  with,  when  first  I  accosted  him.  Still,  had 
he  his  thoughts  about  him,  he  must  have  known  that  I  would  be  able  (if 
I  already  did  not  know  him)  to  have  him  identified  as  the  veritable  de-^ 
fendant 

'Hopping,'  said  I  to  him 

*Yones,'  interrupted  he. 

*  Hopping ! '  persisted  I. 

•  Yones !  Ich  bin  Yones,  ant  notting  oder,'  replied  he,  passionately. 
'Hopping  or  Jones,  I  don't  care  which,  reiterated  I,  'you  must  give 

bail  in  two  thousand  dollars.  You  have  done  a  great  injury  to  a  worthy 
young  woman,  as  I  am  told  ;  and  as  it  is  expected  of  every  one  doing  a 
wrong  that  they  should  '  suffer  some,'  I  would  say  to  you  in  all  candor 
it  would  be  better  for  you  to  make  an  honest,  frank  avowal  that  you  are 
the  true  defendant  here,  and  save  yourself  much  pain,  and  myself  some 
trouble.' 

'  Ich  verstehen  sie  nicht.     Was  sagen  sie  ? ' 

'You  don't  understand  me,  and  you  ask  what  I  say?' 

'Ja!  Ich  bin  Yones.' 

'  Nein  du  bist  Hopping  das  weisz  Ich  :  I  know  you  are  Hopping,'  said 
I ;  and  fiffally  dropping  down  to  the  plainest  English,  I  made  him  com- 
]>rchend  his  true  position,  that,  Jones,  or  Yones,  or  Hopping,  I  would  not 
Btill  be  stopping  to  waste  my  time  on  him.  I  forthwith  told  him  that  he 
must  go  along  with  me ;  ho  refused  steadily,  and  expostulated  with  me, 
maintaining  that  he  was  not  the  person  described  in  the  writ  as  the  de- 
fendant But  as  I  had  had  some  experience  in  these  matters,  and  was 
somewhat  acquainted  with  the  human  character  as  demonstrated  in  my 
long  experience  and  acquaintance  with  defendants,  and  the  various  shifts 
and  devices  they  occasionally  resort  to  in  order  to  deceive  the  officers  of 
the  law,  I  was  inexorable,  and  with  a  strong  arm  I  seized  him  by  the 
collar  and  proceeded  to  drag  him  along  with  me.  It  was  a  tough  job, 
and  1  dare  say  I  should  have  come  off  second-best  in  the  encounter,  had 
not  ray  old  and  faithful  friend  Thison  (who  in  times  of  my  deepest  trials 
always  appeared  like  the  '  genii  of  the  ring '  to  succor  me  in  my  distress) 
come  to  my  relief.  Tise,  while  crossing  the  Park,  had  observed  me  ex- 
postulating with  the  defendant,  and  naturally  concluding  that  some  poten- 
tial 2ud  was  required  by  me,  ever  swift  to  do  me  a  service,  came  up  as  I 
collared  my  man,  and  as  he  was  about  to  level  a  blow  at  my  head,  dex- 
terously tripped  him  up,  so  that  he  fell  sprawling  upon  tlie  ground. 

'  Who's  knocking  people  down  ? '  said  Tise.  '  Shame  !  shame  1  Git 
up  I '  at  the  same  time  raising  Hopping.  *  Come,  hai,  hai,  upsy  ho  ! 
there  you  are,  all  up,  all  standing !  What's  the  mischief?  What's  the 
matter?  Well,  I'm  blamed,'  continued  he,  laughing,  'it's  too  bad. 
You  bean't  hurt,  be  you  ? '  addressing  Hopping. 

'  Nix ;  but  I  tink  mein  clothes  pe  tored,  notting  more,'  said  Hopping 
in  reply,  at  the  same  time  looking  at  the  old  man  with  wonder  and  aston- 
ishment 
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*  Oh  I  that  ain't  nothin',  if  your  skin's  hull,  nor  no  bones  ain't  broke ; 
you  see  we  'm  rough  customers  when  we  git  holt  of  rough  customers. 
But  God  bless  you !  we  'm  the  gentlest  creturs  alive,  if  we  allers  let  sich 
as  you  have  their  own  way.'  And  the  old  man  chuclded  at  his  adroit- 
ness both  in  limb  and  tongue. 

'Take  him  along,  Tise.  Take  him  to  the  sheriff's  office,'  said  L 
'  There 's  work  for  you  to-day.' 

*  Yes,  Sii^r.  And  I'm  in  for  it  then;  allers  was ;  and  I  never  shirked 
nothing,'  said  he,  raising  himself  to  his  full  stature,  and  bracing  his  limbs 
to  give  me  assurance  that  there  was  mettle  in  him  yet. 

'  Tise  ! '  said  I. 

*  Sir-r  ? '  queried  he,  rumblingly. 

'  You  understand  me.     Take  this  man  to  the  office.' 

*  Yes,  Sir ;  and  what  will  you  do  then  ? '  inquired  he. 

'  You  shall  see,  anon,  funny  things,'  replied  I ;  for  I  had  made  up  my 
mind,  from  what  I  had  heard  of  the  affair,  that  this  matter,  though  seri- 
ous at  this  juncture  to  both  plaintiff  and  defendant,  should  end  joyously 
to  all  concerned. 

'  Tise,'  said  I,  after  we  had  arrived  at  the  sheriff^s  office,  *  I  want  you 
to  go  to  Mr.  Solomon  Grinder's  office  in  Centre-street,  and  request  him 
to  allow  you  to  accompany  a  lady,  whom  you  will  find  there,  to  see  me. 
Mr.  Grinder  is  the  attorney  for  the  lady,  and  will  know  who  I  refer  to.' 

While  the  old  man  was  gone.  Hopping,  although  he  manifested  ill- 
temper,  was  nevertheless  exceeding  nervous,  and  he  exhibited  great  unea- 
siness. He  could  not  fathom  the  object  of  Tise's  errand,  for  I  had 
spoken  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  and  doubtless  from  this  &ct  he  had  con- 
jured 

'  GorgoM  vast  and  chimeras  dire.' 

He  watched  my  every  motion,  foUowed  me  with  his  eyes  every  step  I 
took.  He  turned  and  moved  about  in  his  chair  as  though  he  were  sitting 
on  pins.  And  I  don't  know  to  what  condition  he  would  have  come,  had 
not  the  appearance  of  Tise  with  the  lady  in  question  in  his  company 
restored  Hopping  to  a  seeming  state  of  quietude,  or  at  least  to  his  for- 
mer self. 

Here  then  were  the  parties  thus  brought  together.  What  emotions, 
what  feelings  they  each  underwent  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe, 
but  I  can  imagine  only  the  deep  distress  that  a  faithful  lover  experiences 
when  made  to  feel  that  all  that  is  held  most  dear  is  faithless,  and  all  vows 
of  love  and  devotion  are  broken  for  ever. 

Now  has  tlie  crisis  arrived,  thought  I,  and  now  will  I  to  a  surety  know 
whether  (although  I  was  pretty  certain  before)  Jones  was  Hopping,  or 
Hopping  Jones. 

*Do  you  know  this  man  ? '  I  inquired  of  Wilhelmina. 

*  Ja  1     Ei^st  mein  Gottlieb,'  replied  she  in  a  very  sweet  voice. 
'  Cannot  you  speak  any  English  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Jes  !  I  spricht  leetle.' 

*  Oblige  me,  then,'  said  I,  '  by  speaking  as  well  as  you  can.  I  want 
to  know,  Madam,  if  you  have  ever  seen  this  person  before ;  and  if  so, 
what  is  his  name  ?     Can  you  understand  me  ? 
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*  Jes,  Ich  have  ihm  ffesehn.  I  knows  him,  ant  he  name  ist  Gottlieb 
Hopping.  Ezcoose  mme  bat  Engelsch,  fon  you  bleese,  mine  goot  Sir. 
Der  mann  Hopping  dit  bromis  for  marry  me,  und  nun  er  will  nicht.' 

'And  why  will  he  not  marry  you  ? '  I  asked  her. 

'  Das  weisz  Ich  nicht  I  ton't  know.  Sehen  sie,  mein  gute  Herr,'  said 
she.  '  I  am  fon  gute  &mille,  and  I  lofe  Gottlieb  Hopping,  and  he  gif 
me  dis  ring  (pointing  to  a  ring  on  her  finger)  for  mein  lofo  to  him.  Und,' 
continued  she,  '  here  ist  mine  buch  vot  I  pring  mit  me  from  mein  land.' 
And  while  she  thus  spoke  to  me  in  broken  sentences,  and  in  mixed  Eng- 
lish and  German,  she  sobbed  and  wept  as  though  her  heart  were  broken. 
Poor,  devoted,  deluded  woman !     How  I  pitied  her ! 

She  showed  me  the  book  she  spoke  ot  It  was  a  collection  of  remem- 
brances, written  and  embellished  fragments,  testimonials  from  relatives 
and  friends,  tokens  of  love,  etc.,  which  are  usually  bestowed  upon  those 
who  design  quitting  their  homes,  perhaps  never  to  return,  according  to  a 
beautiful  custom  among  the  Germans.  During  all  this  time  Hopping 
said  nothing,  when  I  turned  and  addressed  him,  and  asked  him  what  he 
could  say  in  reply. 

*  Ich  bin  Tones.     Yones  ist  mein  name ! '  said  he. 

*  Will  you  perskit  in  declaring  your  name  to  be  Jones ! '  said  I  to  him 
angrily. 

*  Jes !    My  name  is  Yones,  unt  Gott  ver ' 

'Stop!  stop!  don't  swear!'  said  I,  interrupting  him;  'there  is  no 
necessity  for  profanity  in  your  condition  ;  you  should  rather  pray  for  a 
blessing.' 

'  I  will  do  as  I  bleese,'  said  he. 

'No,  you  won't' 

*  Who  will  brevent  me  ? ' 

'  I  wiU,'  said  I.  '  You  shall  do  as  I  please.  You  have  had  your  way 
long  enough,  and  now  I  am  going  to  make  you  do  an  act  which  your 
own  sense  of  right  should  have  impelled  you  to  do  long  ago.  I  am 
going  to  have  you  married  to  this  woman,  and  it  must  be  done  to-day ; 
or  falling  in  that,  I  will  take  you  to  jail  for  want  of  sufficient  surety. 
How  do  you  like  that.  Hopping  ? ' 

'  I  ton't  care  wos  you  do  mit  me,'  said  he,  gruffly. 

'  Tise,'  said  I,  beckoning  the  old  man  to  me. 

*  Sir-r  I '  answered  he,  giving  a  lengthened,  rolling  sound  to  his  re- 
sponse. 

'  Do  you  know  what  I  want  ? '  said  L 
'You  want  a  Dominie.' 
'  Something  less  than  a  Dominie.' 
'  What  can  that  be  ? '  inquired  he. 

*  A  Justice,'  replied  I. 

'Ah  !  I  didn't  think  of  a  Judge.  Going  to  give  Hopping  fits,  eh? 
Well,  I  knowed  it  was  coming,'  continued  he ;  '  but  I  was  n't  sure  of  the 
time ;  sarve  him  right  God  bless  you !  takes  you !  Me  and  you  allers 
thinks  alike,  don't  we  ?     H(n)ping  will  be  jumping  'fore  long,     lla !  ha ! ' 

'  Chief-Justice  Smith.     Ilurr)',  Tise.' 

'  Of  the  Marine  Court  ? '  asked  he,  quickly. 

'  The  very  same,'  I  replied ;  '  and  beg  him  to  come  as  soon  as  he  can.' 
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Thison  left,  promising  to  be  back  as  soon  as  he  could,  doubtless  sup- 
posing he  had  yet  an  important  part  to  perform  in  the  comedy  about  to 
come  off,  and  he  was  not  mistaken. 

'  Wo  you  sent  de  olt  man  ? '  inquired  Hopping,  whom  it  seemed  he 
dreaded  as  an  evil  spirit,  Tise  having  already  heaped  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  coals  upon  the  fellow's  head,  by  the  production  of  the  plaintiff. 
And  now  Hopping  was  desirous  to  know  what  new  misery  or  torture  was 
to  be  inflicted  oy  Tise's  going  after  it 

*  You  shall  know  very  soon,'  I  replied. 

'  Say,  raein  freund,  you  will  be  so  goot  as  to  dell  me  ? '  inquired  he, 
coaxingly. 

*  Yes,  I  will  tell  you,  since  I  see  you  are  relenting,  and  apparently  recon- 
ciled. I  have  sent  for  a  gentleman  who  I  think  will  make  you  a  happy 
man.     You  will  be  pleased  at  that,  won't  you  I ' 

'  You  kit  a  man  wo  goes  mein  bail  f ' 

*No!' 

'  Wot  he  do  den  ? '  asked  he,  anxiously. 

*  He  will  render  the  writ  inoperative ;  he  will  destroy  it ;  he  is  a  Judge,' 
I  replied. 

*  He  vill  dare  de  writ  in  beeces  ? '  gasped  he ;  *  ant  he  ish  a  Yudge, 
and  he  vill  do  ffoot  tings  for  me  ? ' 

'  Yes !  he  will  remove  all  cause  of  imprisonment,  and  make  you,  I 
doubt  not,  a  happy  man.' 

Hopping  had  his  doubts  notwithstanding.  I  could  discover  it  in  his 
movements.  He  put  a  variety  of  questions  to  me,  tending  to  the  jx)int 
of  his  liberation  from  the  fangs  of  tne  law.  He  had  as  constant  an  itch- 
ing now  to  be  close  to  me,  as  before  he  desired  to  be  away  from  me,  and 
fondly  looked  upon  me  as  his  only  hope  and  comfort,  his  friend,  his  lib- 
erator. 

*  Is  your  name  Jones  now  ? '  said  I  to  him,  jokingly. 

'  Nein,  mein  name  ist  Hopping,  oder  any  ting  vich  you  like,'  re- 
plied he. 

*  And  you  are  perfectly  contented  to  be  Hopping  or  Jones,  or  any 
thing  else,  to  please  me  ? '  continued  I. 

*  Ja  !  yes  !  vich  you  bleese,  de  one  or  de  oder.' 

*  Complacent  young  man  !  — how  rapidly  the  law  takes  the  starch  out 
of  some  people ! '  thought  I.  *  He  would  be  any  thing  I  please.'  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  make  him  act  like  an  honest  man.  The  girl  was  very 
fond  of  him ;  indeed,  she  loved  him ;  and  I  thought  she  was  eminently 
superior  to  him,  and  if  there  was  any  advantage  in  the  match  on  either 
side,  it  was  all  on  her  side.  While  in  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  Tisb 
came  in,  and  rubbing  his  hands,  and  shuffling  his  feet,  skipping  and 
jumping,  as  if  he  were  preparing  to  dance,  so  joyous  and  elated  he  ap- 
peared to  be,  exclaimed,  *  He 's  coming !     He  '11  be  here  'fore  long.' 

*  Tise,'  said  I,  '  you  know  I  told  you  I  wanted  you  to  perform  an 
important  part.  The  time  has  now  come.  I  want  you  to  give  this  girl 
in  luarringo  to  Hopping,  when  the  Judge  comes  to  unite  them.' 

At  this  request  the  old  man's  hilarity  and  warmth  departed,  and  his 
elasticity  fell  below  the  freezing-point.  He  looked  at  me  with  eyes  wide 
staring,  his  mouth  wide  open,  his  hands  uplifted  as  if  in  protestation ; 
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at  length,  regaining  his  wonted  balance  and  composure,  he  exclaimed : 
•  You  want  me  to  give  away  this  pooty  cretur  to  that  beast  ?  I  can 't  do 
it,  Mr.  Sheriff;  that  'ud  be  a  awful  sacrifice:  it  'ud  be  uniting  things 
unholy  to  things  righteous.  I  dare  say  it's  all  right  to  make  some  peo- 
ple do  as  some  people  oughter ;  but  see,  Mr.  Sheriff,'  continued  he,  *  some 
people  might  see  things  done  and  not  do  'em  themselves ;  and  I  conclude 
I  won't  do  what  you  want  me  to,  because  my  mind 's  ag'in  it  There,  it 's 
the  fust  time  I  ever  refused  you,  but  I  can't  help  it.  God  bless  you  I 
there,  I  can  \  and  more'n  'at,  I  won't  I ' 

I  could  not  find  fault  with  the  determination  of  the  old  man  not  to 
do  what  I  required  of  him,  still  I  was  contented  that  he  should  be  a 
witness  to  the  cei^mony. 

The  Judffe  arrived  in  a  short  time,  and  with  all  the  judicial  gravity 
inited  to  his  position  and  to  the  ceremony  he  was  called  upon  to  per- 
form, requested  the  names  of  the  parties  to  be  married,  their  ages,  place 
of  nativity,  and  other  matters  incident  to  the  solemnization  of  the  rite, 
and  while  desiring  the  p^lies  to  stand  up,  he  was  interrupted  by  Hop- 
jnng,  who  protested  loudly  *dat  he  vas  nicht  Hopping,  but  Yones ' 

•Hopping,'  said  I,  interrupting  him,  *  if  you  don't  consent  to  be  mar- 
ried, I  will  take  you  to  jail :  do  you  hear  me  ?  If  you  marry  Wilhelmina, 
the  suit  will  abate,  will  be  stopped,  and  then  the  only  imprisonment  you 
will  have  to  endure  will  be  in  her  arms.  How  do  you  like  that,  eh  ? 
Better,  I  think,  to  have  the  ^  bed  arid  board,'  than  the  board  without  the 
bed,  as  you  would  have  if  you  were  to  go  to  jail ;  nothing  but  boards 
there  to  sleep  on.     "What  do  you  think  of  it  ?     What  is  your  objection  ? ' 

*  Ich  bin  nicht  ready,'  whimpered  he. 

'  Not  ready  to  get  married  ? '  Well,  thought  I,  you  are  not  the  first 
man  that '  was  not  ready '  to  get  married.  Quite  a  difference  between 
this  and  the  man  who  was  ready  not  to  get  married.  He 's  coming  down 
three  pegs ;  he  will  be  ready  yet. 

*  Hopping,'  said  I,  sternly,  *  are  you  ready  ? ' 

*  Ja ! '  said  he,  tremblingly,  and  in  a  tone  scarcely  audible. 

'  Then  let  the  parties  stand  up,'  said  the  Judge.  And  after  having 
gone  through  with  the  formula,  he  gravely  pronounced  Gottlieb  Hopping 
and  Wilhelmina  Leid  man  and  wife. 

Gottlieb  and  Wilhelmina  received  tlie  congratulations  of  all  the  parties 
present,  who,  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  event,  seemed  pleased  and 
gratified  at  its  happy  termination. 

Gottlieb,  no  less  than  the  others,  after  a  little  while,  and  amid  the 
good  wishes  of  the  assembly  present,  together  with  his  Wilhelmina,  was 
particularly  consoled — no  cure  better  than  sympathy ;  none  more  radi- 
cal than  congratulations  and  well-wishing. 

'  Ich  bin  Yones  no  more !  Ich  bin  Hopping  1 '  cried  he,  gleefully ; 
'and  here  ist  mein  frau,  mein  vife.' 

*  Und  Ich  bin  Hopping  auch ! '  cried  Wilhelmina,  joyfully  and  mod- 
estly. 

*  Ya ! '  retorted  he,  *  ant  Wilhelmina  vash  Leid  tat 's  sorry,  and  now 
she  ist  dad  to  be  Hopping.  Yudge,'  continued  he,  *  Ich  bin  obliget  to 
you.  Ja,  Ich  bin  nicht  Leid.  Ich  bin  Hopping.  Ant,  Sheriff,  Ich  tank 
you  vieL     Yell,  me  vash  not  tink  dish  morum  ven  Ich  git  up,  tat  ven  me 
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go  to  bet  to-nigbt  me  vill  be  married  man.  Guten  tage,  mein  freunde : 
adieu.' 

*  Adieu,'  said  Wilbelmina  in  a  gentle  voice:  'adieu,  alles.'  And  they 
left  the  office  arm-in-arm. 

*  Go  to ,  you  darned 1 '  exclaimed  Thison,  who  had  all  along 

entertained  a  strong  prejudice  against  Hopping.  *  You  would  n't  a  done 
it,  ony  you  was  forced  to.  Boughte£  virtue  am't  wuth  any  thing.  Get 
out  I '     The  old  man  was  inexorable,  and  never  forgave  Hopping. 

A  few  days  afterward,  Hopping  called  upon  me,  accompanied  by  his 
wife.  They  both  smiled  and  seemed  venr  happy ;  they  expressed  tneni- 
selves  as  delighted  with  the  change  of  tiieir  condition.  He  was  ftill  of 
hilarity  and  joyousness,  and  upon  my  remarking  that  I  was  pleased  to  see 
him  so  altered  both  in  his  state  and  feelings  toward  Wilbelmina,  he  said : 

*  Yaw,  you  do  me  alles  gute ;  you  make  me  do  gute  when  Ich  will 
nicht;  and  tat  me  gute  man  ish  alles  fou  you — ant  Wilbelmina;'  and 
looking  at  the  same  time  upon  her,  she  blushed,  and  said  smilingly,  with- 
out any  disposition  to  contradict  her  liege  lord : 

'  Nein,  Gottlieb,  die  SheriiT  sail  haf  de  credite  fou  alles,  nicht  me ;  we  sail 
bote  be  mooch  obliget  zu  him  ;  and  me  would  not  be  happy  till  GottUeb 
come  zu  you  ant  tell  you  so,  and  I  pring  him  mit  me  for  dat  alone.' 

Saying  which,  we  parted,  they  to  their  happy  home  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  connubialities,  and  I  probably  to  the  service  of  another  writ  that 
would  disunite  man  and  wife.  So  opposite  is  my  calling :  one  day  to 
marry,  and  another  to  divorce. 


KIOHTEO  U  8NEBS     ALONS     REKOWKED. 

Unholy  contemner  of  compact  and  vow, 
Shall  the  minstrel  come  weaving  a  wreath  for  thy  brow  t 
No :  the  banner  may  gorgeously  wave  on  thy  wall ; 
Tlie  proud  and  the  lovely  may  bend  in  thy  hall ; 
The  tribes  of  the  fearless  may  rush  to  the  field, 
Where  the  gleam  of  thine  eagles  is  sternly  revealed ; 
But  the  song  of  the  bard  is  unpurchased  and  free, 
And  his  harp  has  no  voice  for  thy  trophies  and  thee. 

Though  rare  be  the  poet,  and  artful  the  strain. 
If  he  trusts  but  in  falsehood,  his  efforts  are  vain. 
He  parts  with  his  genius,  his  worth,  and  his  might, 
When  ho  fawns  on  the  godless,  and  falls  from  the  right 
Unblessed  be  the  birth-place,  unloved  be  the  name. 
Unhallowed  the  erave-tur^  undying  the  shame, 
Of  him  who  would  stoop  from  the  great  and  ^vine 
To  pluck  from  oblivion  such  triumphs  as  thine. 

Away!  for  thy  laurels  are  drooping  and  red ; 
All  the  bloom  which  they  brought  from  the  forest  has  fled: 
They  are  scorched  by  the  curse  of  the  noblo  and  brave, 
They  are  soiled  by  the  praise  of  the  dastard  and  alave. 
Thou  hast  looked  upon  wisdom  with  coldness  or  hate. 
And  the  prayer  of  the  weak  has  been  snurned  at  thy  gat<' : 
Thou  hast  frowned  on  the  righteous  ana  warred  with  the  free. 
Go  I  renown  has  no  lasting  memorial  for  thee.        jams«  a  lto... 
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THB        BARLT        DEAD. 

TnsT  grow  not  old,  the  loved  who  perish  young ; 

They  are  for  ever  beautiful :  the  years, 

The  blight  of  sorrow,  and  the  waste  of  grief, 

The  canker  of  affliction,  and  the  cares 

That  creep  on  our  decrepitude,  may  wreak 

On  us  their  ravages,  until,  o'erspent. 

The  weary  frame  drops  stiffenea  to  the  dust ; 

But  the^  who,  in  the  blossom  of  their  years. 

Depart  in  all  their  glory,  and  go  down 

In  the  full  flush  of  beauty  to  the  grave. 

Can  never  know  the  slow  decline  of  age : 

It  hath  no  power  upon  them ;  but,  afar, 

Transplanted  to  the  Paradise  of  Faith, 

And  made  immortal  in  their  innocence. 

Their  purity  and  loveliness,  they  bloom, 

Rare  as  the  fruits  of  famed  Hesperides, 

Beyond  the  changes  and  the  wrath  of  Time. 

They  erow  not  old,  the  loved  who  perish  young ; 
Thougn  in  the  valleys  green  where  lie  their  forms 
At  sleep  among  the  daisies,  the  heaped  mouud 
Sink  level  with  the  surface  of  the  plain. 
And  the  white  stone,  the  kind  memorial 
Of  mourning  love  for  a  departed  love. 
Gather  upon  its  face  the  mould  of  years ; 
E'en  though  their  resting-place  the  trackless  winds 
May  seek,  but  vainly ;  and  the  plouglvboy  turn 
With  the  bright  share  the  turf  above  their  rest, 
Unconscious,  as  he  sings  his  roundelay. 
Of  forms  than  his  more  fair  that  sleep  below ; 
Still,  in  our  hearts  they  hold  remembrance, 
And  in  our  dreams  do  they  revisit  us ; 
And  through  the  golden  glory  of  the  Past, 
Like  pictures  mellowed  by  the  p;lnze  of  age, 
The  patterns  of  their  beauty  still  appear 
More  precious  as  they  seem  to  gather  grace, 
More  beautiful  as  we  decay ;  as  we  grow  old. 
More  dearly  loved  for  memories  they  bring. 

I  now  betlilnk  me  of  a  gentle  one. 
So  pure  she  might  be  canonized  a  saint, 
Who  came  to  us  as  an  exceeding  joy. 
Who  left  us  in  a  most  exceeding  grief. 
She  was  our  lily ;  and  the  angels  loved  it, 
Who  did  divide  with  us  a  tender  charge 
Until  it  budded ;  and  we  hoped  to  see 
The  beauty  of  its  blossom.    But,  (»ne  day 
In  the  deep  glory  of  a  flowering  May, 
The  bright  immortals  from  the  11  ills  of  Bliss 
Came  down  into  the  garden  of  our  love ; 
And  so  did  they  prefer  that  perfect  bud. 
And  so  enamored  were  they  of  its  grace. 
And  BO  they  valued  it  above  all  others. 
That  they  did  breathe  upon  it ;  and  our  lily 
Became,  henceforth,  immortal  in  its  bloom. 

Flckos  H    PiiMrroM. 
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I  BKARD  thy  low-whispered  farewell,  love, 

And  silentlj  saw  thee  depart ; 
Ay,  silent ;  for  how  could  words  tell,  love, 

The  sorrow  that  swelled  in  my  heart! 
They  could  not     Oh  I  language  is  faint 

when  Passion's  devotion  would  speak; 
Light  pleasure  or  pain  it  might  paint, 

But  with  feelings  like  ours  it  is  weak  1 
Yet  t«arle:j«  and  mute  though  I  stood,  love, 

Thy  last  words  are  thrilling  me  yet| 
And  my  heart  would  have  breathea,  if  it  could,  love^ 

And  murmured :  '  Oh,  do  not  forget  1 ' 


OUR     WONDERFUL     AGE. 

*  Well,  this  is  a  remarkable  age — a  wonderful  age !'  said  I  aloud  to 

myself,  quite  late  one  night  last  winter,  in  my  room  at  the Hotel. 

The  truth  is,  I  had  just  been  reading  a  batch  of  eloquent  editorials  on 
the  occasion  of  the  New- Year,  wherein  were  enumerated  the  manifold 
and  striking  evidences  of  progress  with  which  we  are  encompassed ;  the 
inventions,  the  improvementH,  and  the  mighty  revolutions  disturbing  the 
face  of  society.  These  latter,  according  to  the  editors,  were  especially 
to  distinguish  the  unprecedentedly  momentous  year  of  1852.  As  I  re- 
viewed and  pondered  upon  these  things,  I  was  almost  overwhelmed  by 
the  strange  importance  of  our  particular  times,  so  unlike  all  previous 

experience,  and  began  once  more  to  exclaim,  *  This  a  remark 'when 

the  door  quietly  opening,  a  figure  of  singular  appearance  entered.  His 
dress,  owing  probably  to  the  amtation  of  the  moment,  I  did  not  distinctly 
notice.  But  his  aged  beard,  his  national  cast  of  features,  and  especially  ^ 
his  eye-brows,  forming  one  continuous  line  from  temple  to  temple,  with  I 
know  not  what  mysterious  influence  about  his  person,  at  once  made  me 
sensible  that  none  other  stood  before  me  than  the  veritable  Wanderimq 
Jew! 

I  had  hardly  had  time  to  recover  from  my  amazement,  Tand  terror  it 
might  be,  for  I  know  not  how  else  to  account  for  that  prickhng  sensation 
at  the  roots  of  my  hair,)  when,  with  an  air  the  most  kindly  and  inspir- 
ing, my  visitor  began : 

^  You  were  speaking,  I  think,  of  this  remarkable  age.  I  am  glad  to 
observe  that  you  appreciate  its  value ;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  a  rare 
virtue,  even  among  the  most  genial  minds.  One  portion  of  them  are 
always  looking  to  the  '  glorious  future,'  and  the  remainder  to  the  *  glorious 
past'     But  if  you  heartily  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which 
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Pboyiosnob  has  placed  you,  you  can  then  quietly  ascertain  your  duties, 
and  easily  discharge  them.' 
'But  such  a  wonderful  age  I'  said  I ;  '  it  confuses  one.' 
A  bitter  smile  played  upon  his  lip  as  he  added,  turning  aside :  '  The 
inyariable  folly  1  Ah  I '  he  resumed, '  had  you  accompanied  me  in  but  a 
small  portion  of  my  expiatory  wanderings,  you  would  have  seen  every 
rolling  year  stamped  as  *  remarkable,'  and  have  sympathized  with  me^ 
who  am  now  forced  to  look  back  upon  eighteen  hundred  dreary  and 
'remarkable'  years.  But  I  am  curious  to  know,  since  all  other  ages,  in 
your  opinion,  are  common-place  compared  with  this,  what  particular  one 
you  take  to  be  its  very  opposite  in  spirit  and  results.' 

*  Why,  there  is  the  whole  period  called  the  Dark  Ages,'  I  replied,  *  which 
seems  to  me  a  perfect  blank,  a  link  absolutely  dropped  out  of  the  world's 
progress.' 

*  I  ou  echo  the  common  but  rash  judgment,'  ho  replied.  '  But  as  this 
period  extends  over  a  thousand  years,  we  will  divide  it  into  three  equal 
parts,  and  merely  glance  at  them  in  order.  In  the  first  we  have  two  un- 
exampled events :  the  dying  out  of  ancient  civilization,  and  that  day- 
break of  the  new,  the  irruption  of  the  Gothic  hordes  in  Southern  Europe. 
And  with  the  mingling  of  these,  never  shall  I  forget  the  tumultuous  feel- 
ings which  fiUed  the  whole  conscious  world.  *  What  on  awful  agel' 
s^ed  the  Latins,  as  they  saw  every  vestige  of  antiauity  swept  away, 
'  What  a  glorious  age  1 '  shouted  the  barbarians,  as  tney  rushed  on  m 
their  destroying  mardi.  Whilst  I  myself,  not  then  experienced  in  the 
Tieissitudes  of  human  affairs,  felt  it  to  be  indeed  a  ^  wonderful'  age ! 

'  But  pry  into  the  very  midnight  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  what  do  you 
behold  ?  All  governments  hopelessly  breaking  up  into  baronies  by  the 
before  unheard-of  Feudal  System ;  Papacy  advancing  to  absolute  sway ; 
miracles  performed  at  every  church ;  Mahomet  proselyting  with  Koran 
md  sword ;  troubadours  singing  from  place  to  place ;  cnivalric  horsemen 
in  search  of  adventures ;  and  at  the  same  time,  among  the  best  informed, 
80  firm  a  conviction  of  impending  destruction,  that  the  general  heading 
of  charters  was,  'As  the  world  is  now  drawing  to  a  close.'  I  see  you 
look  astonished  at  the  simple  recital  of  these  things ;  so,  had  you  lived  at 
their  happening,  you  must  have  joined  in  the  general  cry,  *  Was  there 
e?er  such  an  a^  before ! ' 

*In  the  third  division,  we  have  Peter  the  Hermit  engaging  Europe  in 
mighty  crusades  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  raising  such  intense  and  universal 
enUinsiasm,  that  ninety  thousand  children  set  out,  commanded  by  a  child ; 
the  innumerable  and  romantic  battles  with  the  Turks ;  the  conquest  of 
EDffland ;  the  rise  of  the  Italian  cities ;  the  Roman  Church  convulsed 
WI&  two  popes ;  and  all  Europe  filled  with  the  wondrous  stories  of  the 
letuniing  crusaders.  Such,  in  brit^^  were  the  Dark  Ages,  as  relieved  by 
tliese  few  brilliant  points,  to  say  nothing  of  the  countless  events  which 
onially  escape  your  historians,  but  which  were  no  less  prolific  in  interest.' 

*  It  may  oe  true,'  I  reluctantly  added ;  *  but  when  once  mankind  had 
emerged  to  light,  then  all  things  went  forward  slowly  and  quietly.' 

' Indeed  I'  said  he.  '  Was  the  course  of  the  next  age  so  meekly  unob- 
trusive, when  Vasco  discovered  the  unsuspected  extent  of  his  own  con- 
Hnent,  and  Ck>lumbu8  the  undreamed-of  existence  of  a  new  one  t  when 
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microBoq>68  fint  revealed  atomi  to  the  biin^ 

when  the  inventions  of  painting  in  oil,  engraving,  paper,  and  printing 
poured  their  effulgence  upon  society  f  when  levivea  kaniing  enlightened, 
and  the  Reformation  redeemed,  the  human  mind  f  Surely,  you  will  not 
differ  from  your  applauded  writers,  all  of  whom  still  hang  with  delight 
over  this  wonderful  agef 

*  But  since  you  speak  of  inventions,'  I  cried, '  what  can  all  the  former 
centuries  produce  to  compare  with  steam-looomotiveB  and  the  magnetic- 
telemphr 

'They  can  produce,'  he  answered,  *ev^  one  of  them,  an  inventH>n 
which  contributes,  at  least  in  an  equal  d^;ree,  to  the  direct  improvement 
and  enjoyment  of  the  race.  Locomotives  and  telegraphs  I  what  are  they 
but  lifeless  abbreviators  of  time,  bringing  neither  a  new  thought  to  the 
head,  nor  deepening  a  single  impulse  of  the  heart!  Their  high  estima* 
tion  springs  only  from  the  fact,  that  their  value  can  be  approximated  in 
the  standard  com.  But  the  real  importance  of  both,  when  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  first  movable  printing-type,  is  as  trifling  as  the  worth  of 
Newton's  fluxions  compared  with  the  innmt  Newton  himself 

*  Thus,  you  see,  in  hfting  the  veil  of  the  past,  that  every  generation, 
while  contributing  in  some  shape  its  share  to  the  general  progress,  is  also 
puffed  up  with  an  idea  of  its  own  especial  importance ;  and  you  may 
infer  that  you,  like  the  previous  voyagers  on  the  bark  of  the  Present,  are 
apt  to  forget  that  the  same  dashmgs  and  eddyings  by  which  you  are 
accompanied  have  once  disturbed  the  smooth  wake  which  stretdies 
behind.  But  I  forget — shall  we  glance  at  any  other  period !  There  is 
the  sixteenth  century,  with  Henry  VIIL  and  Gharies  v.,  Elisabeth  and 
the  Spanish  Armada ;  the  seventeenth,  with  the  supremacy  of  Holland, 
the  English  Revolution,  Bacon  and  Cromwell,  Descartes  and  Shakspeare ; 
the  eighteenth,  with  Louis  XIV.,  Peter  the  Chreat,  Gharies  XH.,  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  Mirabeau,  our  own  Lidependence,  the  annihilation  of 
Poland,  the  French  Revolution * 

^That  was  an  extraordinary  age  I '  I  interposed. 

'  It  was,  perhaps,  to  Frenchmen*  he  coldly  added ;  *  bat  the  whole  dvilr 
ised  world  must  be  affected,  in  order  to  characterize  the  age.  And  this 
reminds  me  of  what  I  witnessed  in  one  of  my  journeys  through  Kamt- 
schatka.  It  seemed,  in  the  course  of  a  single  seas(m,  no  less  than  fifty 
bears  had  been  taken  in  that  region ;  a  dog  with  no  perceptible  tail  had 
come  into  existence ;  and  a  travelled  Eamtschatkan  cenius,  braving  the 
threats  of  prejudice,  had  actually  introduced  the  me£od  of  counting  (m 
the  fingers !  These  thinss  were  too  much  for  the  national  sobriety,  and 
my  ears  were  dinned  with  the  uproarious  outcry, '  What  a  lemanoible, 
what  a  wonderful  age !' ' 

*  Indeed  I'  I  gasp^ ;  for  I  must  say,  I  began  to  be  exceedinglT  ponied 
with  my  visitor :  when,  with  a  quick  movement,  he  wiped  out  his  single 
eye-brow,  tore  off  his  beard,  threw  open  his  dressinggown,  and  became 
Tom  Williams,  an  old  friend,  who  occupied  the  room  next  to  mine  I  I 
tried  to  put  on  a  bland  carelessness.  *  Ton  did  n't  think,  Tom,  I  was 
swallowing  all  this  f  * 

*  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  your  innocence  is  decidedly  *  no  go;'  better  drop 
it  at  once.' 
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'But  what  cotild  have  suggested  such  a  foolish  project  to  you ?' 
•  Why,'  said  Tom,  laughing,  *  I  happened  to  overhear  your  exclamations, 
snd  as  you  are  a  profiled  belierer  in  ghosts,  mesmerism,  and  spiritual 
rappings,  so, '  thinks  I  to  myself^'  here  *s  room  for  experiment^  and  these 
iaoleaux-trappings  shall  constitute  the  medium.    Beside,  I  wanted  U» 
lee  how  much  1  cotdd  recollect  of  the  Universal  History  I  have  jusi 
finished.' 
*But  did  you  really  believe  I  could  be  humbugged  in  this  way  f ' 
'Most  certainly;  for  you  are  honest  in  your  professions,  and  no  less 
credulous  than  thousands  of  good  people  now-a-days.' 

'Then,  by  Jove  I'  said  I,  'mis  is  a  wonderful  age,  and  the  sooner  we 
get  out  of  It,  the  better !' 


DON     KIR         PAN     NT        DEAN. 


Lr  rambling  thro*  this  weary  warld 
1  Ve  flowers  o*  beauty  seen ; 

Bat  nane  were  half  sae  fair  to  me 
As  bonnie  Fannt  Deait. 


XL 


I  've  never  seen  sic  twa  blue  een, 
Nor  sie  a  sweet  wee  mou ; 

And  oh  I  her  heart  is  soft  and  pure 
As  drops  o'  morning  dew. 


SIX. 


The  glossy  vine  wi'  grace  may  twine 

In  nature's  wilds  amang ; 
More  gracefu'  still  ower  Fanny's  brow 

Her  gowden  tresses  hang. 


XT. 


I  Ve  kent  her  sin'  she  was  a  bairn, 

A  wee  bit  gentle  thing ; 
But  never  thocht  her  budding  charms 

A  spell  wad  ower  me  fling. 


1 11  never  break  the  sacred  vow, 
The  promise  made  yestreen ; 

Come  weal  or  woe,  1  U  wedded  be 
To  bonnie  Fannt  Dxan. 
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NiOHT  on  the  sea-shore ;  the  Aurora's  da  light 

Plays  o'er  the  cold  north  main ; 
And  on  the  ocean  falls  tlie  limpid  star-light^ 

Like  sheets  of  summer  rain. 


The  invitation  of  the  sounding  ocean 

Comes  to  me  on  the  strand. 
And  my  worn  hearty  lulled  by  the  rocking  motion, 

Floats  o£f  to  Stilly  Land 

There  do  the  shadows  of  the  faithful-hearted 

Flit  by  me  to  and  fro ; 
The  shadows  of  my  loved  ones,  who  departed 

In  the  far  longaga 

There  is  the  breast  that  hardly  knew  another 

Sorrow  than  for  mv  pain. 
And  murmured  blessings  from  thy  lips^  O  mother  I 

Sink  in  my  heart  again. 

There  thou,  Tsolk,  art  with  me,  fond  and  tender 

As  thou  wert  good  and  fair: 
I  look  in  Uiy  large  eyes'  un  fathomed  splendor, 

And  read  '  1  love  thee  *  there. 


There  the  old  poets'  theme  of  song  and  story 

On  that  eternal  shore. 
To  strains  of  an  unutterable  glory. 

Sweep  the  rich  chords  once  more. 

God  I  how  my  spirit  leaps  up  and  rejoices^ 

As  through  the  thrilling  calm. 
With  rich  accords  of  their  harmonious  voices^ 

They  pour  the  solemn  psalm. 

O  Land !  O  Land  I  how  long  shall  human  blindness 

To  all  thy  gifts  endure, 
Land  for  the  mourner;  land  which  God's  own  kindnefs 

Hath  opened  for  the  poor? 

The  ocean  moans,  and  from  the  deep  heaven  o'er  me 

The  golden  star-light  streams: 
Myheart  is  weary,  and  it  pineth  for  thee, 

Thou  holy  Land  of  Dreamn 
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Ok  the  high  bank  grow  the  sacred 
I^ureU,  l^autifully  blooming. 
But  the  rough  winds  take  the  petals 
And  the  leaver  and  waft  them  sea-ward. 
Far  out  from  the  pleasant  shore. 

So,  too,  doth  the  unwise  critic^ 
HeedVss  maker  of  opinions, 
Take  the  laurels  God  hath  planted 
On  the  forehead  of  the  poet^ 
And  destroy  them  evermorei 

m. 

Tbi  stars  shone  clear,  the  wind  was  chill. 

And  roughly  rolled  the  Clyde^ 
As  a  ship  of  Scottish  emigrants 

Swept  outward  with  the  tide. 

And  some  were  old  and  very  sad ; 

Some  young  and  gay  of  heart; 
And  two,  a  mother  and  a  child, 

Sate  mournfully  apart 

She  was  a  widow — by  her  weeds, 

And  by  her  frequent  sighe^ 
And  by  the  tears  that  rose  so  oft 

Into  her  soft  brown  eyes. 

She  sat  upon  an  ancient  chest 

That  bore  her  husband's  name. 
And  shivered  as  the  land- ward  breeze 

Chill  from  the  ocean  came. 

And  heavy  from  her  daughter*s  head, 

That  on  her  knees  was  borne, 
The  long  hair  drooped  in  golden  threads, 

like  Uie  tassel  of  the  corn. 

*  O  mother,  I  am  weary  now. 
The  cold  is  in  my  breast  1 
Are  we  very  far  from  that  stranger-land  f 
Shall  we  ncTer  be  at  restf ' 

**ris  yet  far,  far  away,  my  child. 

Off  yonder  toward  the  west 
Think  of  our  Lord,  who  died  for  thee, 
And  that  will  give  thee  rest' 

'  Mother,  I  see  a  glorious  light : 

Is  that  the  far  off  land  f ' 
'Tis  the  stars  of  heaven  that  thou  seest, 

So  golden  and  so  grand.' 

'Mother,  I  hear  a  holy  song: 

Does  it  come  from  the  far-off  land!' 

'Tis  the  song  of  the  blessed  saints  in  heaven. 
Who  eall  thee  to  that  strand.' 
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'  Mother,  I  hear  the  sound  of  wings : 

Are  they  birds  from  the  far-off  land  I  * 
'  T  is  the  wings  of  the  blessed  angel,  chOd, 

Who  shall  bear  thee  in  his  hand.' 

'  Now  take  my  hand  in  yoiira^  mother, 

My  head  upon  your  breast ; 
The  fanning  of  those  gentle  wings 
Is  lulling  me  to  rest' 

So,  when  the  gojden  sun  arose^ 

And  o*er  the  waters  shone, 
There  sat  the  mother  motiooleia^ 

And  she  was  all  alone : 

Alone,  and  resting  her  thin  cheek 

Upon  her  thin,  thin  hand ; 
Her  little  child  had  gone  before 

Unto  the  fiu-off  land. 


JOURNEYINGS     IN     SPAIN. 
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The  provinces  of  Old  and  New-Castile  form  a  large  portion  of  the 
great  central  plateau  of  Spain,  which  has  an  average  elevation  of  about 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  table-land  is  inter- 
sected with  mountains,  and  spread  out  into  vast  treeless  plains  only 
bounded  by  the  horizon,  where  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  wearied  by  the 
<lull  monotony  of  the  scene.  This  region  is  subject  to  long  droughts, 
and  the  light  soil  becomes  so  dry,  that  the  dust  raised  by  the  mules  and 
^diligence  is  almost  suffocating. 

The  route  from  Valladolid  to  Madrid  leads  over  the  Guadarama  range, 
which  separates  the  basins  of  the  Tagus  and  Duero.  On  the  highest 
point  of  the  mountain  a  colossal  marble  lion  marks  the  boundary-line 
between  Old  and  New-Castile.  This  road  is  often  covered  with  snow  in 
the  winter,  which  falls  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet ;  and  large  stone 
pillars,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  are  erected  at  short  distances,  to 
point  out  the  way  to  the  traveller  through  these  wild,  stormy  regions. 

Leaving  the  Guadarama,  we  descer  ^ed  into  the  arid,  treeless  plains  of 
Old-Castile.  Here  no  snug  farm-hi  use,  no  green  fields  and  shady  wood- 
lands meet  the  view,  as  in  our  own  beautiful  land ;  the  country  appears 
like  a  desert,  without  trees.  Ledges,  or  land-marks  of  any  kind.  The 
general  insecurity  that  exists  obliges  men  to  congregate  in  small  villages 
S)r  mutual  protection,  and  these  have  a  filthy,  poverty-stricken  appearance. 

Madrid  is  built  upon  several  hills  which  overhang  the  small  nver  Man- 
zanares.  The  basin  in  which  it  is  situated  is  bounded  by  the  chain  of 
the  Guadarama  and  the  mountains  of  Toledo  and  Guadaloupe ;  and  the 
<x)ld  blasts  which  sweep  down  from  these  snowy  regions,  together  with 
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the  Tarefaction  of  the  air  from  its  elevated  position,  are  the  principal 
causes  of  its  insalubrity.  There  is  a  Spanish  proverb  which  says :  *  The 
air  of  Madrid  is  so  subtle,  that  it  destroys  human  life,  but  will  not 
eztinmiish  a  candle ; '  and  hence  the  fear  which  the  natives  have  of  inspir- 
ing the  pure  air  of  heaven  without  some  protection  to  the  mouth.  In 
coming  out  of  a  theatre,  ball-room,  or  other  place  of  amusement^  where 
the  change  of  temperature  is  great,  every  one  envelopes  his  mouth  in  a 
fur  or  wool  muffler,  or,  in  default  of  these,  makes  use  of  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  for  it  is  upon  these  occasions  that  the  danger  of  contract- 
ip^  pulmonary  affections  is  the  greatest 

In  winter  the  days  are  not  very  cold,  but  at  night  the  thermometer 
often  sinks  below  zero,  and  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  senti- 
nels have  been  frozen  to  death  at  their  posts.  The  summer  is  perhaps  the 
most  unhealthy  season;  for  when  the  body  is  heated  by  exercise  or 
exposure  to  the  hot  sun,  a  sudden  change  of  wind  will  bring  a  chilly 
blast  from  the  Guadarama,  which  is  the  prolific  cause  of  the  ^pulmonia^ 
or  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  the  disease  of  Madrid,  and  which  fre- 
quently proves  fatal  in  two  or  three  days. 

Madrid  has  a  population  of  over  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
made  up  of  emigrants  from  all  the  provinces.  Being  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  the  number  of  foreign  residents  is  great,  and  foreign  manners 
and  foreign  fashions  are  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  more  simple 
customs  of  Spain.  It  is  comparatively  a  modern  town,  and  offers  few 
attractions  to  the  traveller  of  antiquarian  tastes.  Its  public  buildings  are 
not  remarkable  for  architectural  beauty,  yet  nevertheless  it  may  be  called 
a  handsome  city.  It  is  well  built,  the  streets  are  generally  wide,  and  the 
public  promenades  are  beautiful.  Among  the  latter,  the  most  frequented 
IS  the  *Pfarfo,'  which  is  ornamented  with  an  avenue  of  fine  trees,  and 
adorned  with  several  magnificent  fountains.  Here  the  ^madriUfios^ 
resort  every  afternoon  to  take  the  air,  and  to  see  and  be  seen.  At  about 
five  o'clock  the  avenues  are  crowded  with  brilliant  equipages,  which  fol- 
k)w  each  other  in  file,  and  at  a  slow,  funeral-like  pace,  the  cortege  being 
presided  over  by  several  mounted  soldiers.  Fashion  sanctions  every 
thing,  but  to  me  this  grave,  dignified,  hidalgo  way  of  taking  an  evening 
drive  appeared  supremely  ridiculous.  There  is  another  proraena^le  in  the 
Gbutlen  of  the  Buen  Retiro,  situated  near  the  Prado.  The  grounds  are 
handsomely  laid  out,  and  ornamented  with  fine  trees,  shrubbery,  and 
some  very  good  statuary.  This  is  only  frequented  by  persons  on  foot ; 
and  in  the  evening  it  is  usually  thronged  with  well-dressed  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  walk  here  until  the  approach  of  evening. 

La  Puerta  del  Sol,  the  Gate  of  the  Sun,  may  be  called  the  heart  of 
Madrid.  It  was  once  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city,  but  it  has  been  built 
around  on  all  sides,  the  gate  is  gone,  and  tlie  name  onlv  remains.  Seve- 
ral of  the  principal  streets  diverge  from  this  spot,  and  it  is  the  most  bus- 
tling part  of  the  city.  Ilere  the  office-seeker,  the  news-monger,  and  the 
idler  generally  resort,  to  smoke  their  cigarito  and  discuss  the  events  of 
the  .day.  Unshaven,  ruffian-like  looking  men,  enveloped  in  cloaks,  stand 
about  m  squads,  beggars  solicit  alms,  and  venders  of  water  screech  out, 
^Quien  quiere  aguar  The  scene  is  constantly  animated,  and  for  the 
student  of  human  nature  it  presents  a  rich  field  for  observation. 
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The  Royal  Palace,  a  noble  pile,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  city,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  interior  is  said  to  be  very  splendid,  but  we  were  unable  to 
obtain  admission.  It  has  a  handsome  plaza  in  front,  with  a  garden,  in 
which  stands  a  magnificent  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Philip  IV.,  cast 
at  Florence  in  1640.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  plaza  is  the  new  Royal 
Theatre,  a  beautiful  building,  fitted  up  in  the  most  costly  style,  and 
arranged  with  more  view  to  comfort  than  any  place  of  the  kind  I  have  ever 
seen.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Palace  is  the  Royal  Armory,  which  con- 
tains one  of  the  finest  collections  of  ancient  arms  in  the  world.  The 
centre  of  the  grand  saloon  is  occupied  in  its  whole  length  by  equestrian 
figures,  in  complete  armor ;  while  armed  knights  stand  against  the  walls, 
and  the  implements  of  war  and  tournament,  and  the  trophies  of  many 
hard-fought  battles,  hang  around  in  profusion.  Among  the  many  objects 
of  interest  which  attracted  my  particular  attention  were  nineteen  suits 
of  richly-chased  armor,  which  belonged  to  Charles  V. ;  the  suit  of  armor 
worn  by  Queen  Isabella  at  the  siege  of  Grenada,  as  well  as  that  of  her 
husband  Ferdinand ;  also  four  suits  of  armor  of  the  great  Captain  Gon- 
zalo  de  Cordova,  beside  several  belonging  to  Christopher  Columbus  and 
Fernando  Cortez.  The  collection  of  swords  is  very  interesting.  Here 
are  the  scimitars  of  Bernardo  del  Caprio  and  Roldan ;  the  swords  of 
Saint  Ferdinand,  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  Gonzalo  de  Cordova,  of 
Charles  V.,  of  Pizarro  and  Cortez ;  beside  innumerable  implements  of 
tournament,  the  trusty  companions  of  heroes  through  many  nard-fought 
battles ;  the  relics  of  those  days  when  chivalry  and  romance  flourished 
upon  this  congenial  soil. 

A  visit  to  the  Queen's  stables  afibrded  me  much  pleasure.  The  horses 
were  noble  animals,  and  their  accommodations  truly  royal.  From  the 
stables  I  went  to  the  coach-house,  where  I  saw  a  numerous  and  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  carriages.  Those  that  dated  a  century  back  contrasted 
strangely  in  their  forms  and  decorations  with  the  vehicles  used  at  the 

E resent  day.    They  were  such  carriages  as  one  sees  in  old  prints  of  the 
ist  century,  and  are  kept  now  as  relics,  or  occasionally  to  grace  a  grand 
procession. 

The  Royal  Museum  possesses  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  paintings 
in  the  world.  Here  are  *  chefs-iToeuvre '  of  nearly  all  the  great  masters 
the  world  has  produced ;  but  what  most  interested  me  upon  Spanish  soil 
were  the  Murillos,  the  Velasquez,  and  the  Riberas.  Murillo  is  well  repre- 
sented here,  and  no  paintings  have  ever  produced  more  efiect  upon  me 
than  those  of  this  great  master.  His  female  figures  have  a  grace  about 
them  truly  captivating;  and  his  children  are  the  most  natural,  life-like 
looking  children  I  have  ever  seen  on  canvas.  Velasquez  and  Ribera  are  the 
opposites  of  Murillo.  The  latter  excelled  in  the  delineation  of  the  ideal,  the 
graceful,  and  the  beautiful,  while  the  works  of  the  former  attract  by  their 
powerful  representations  of  the  real  scenes  of  life.  The  style  of  the  first 
might  be  called  the  prose,  and  that  of  the  latter  the  poetry  of  painting. 
Ribera,  commonly  known  as  Spagnoletto,  appears  to  have  had  an  utter 
contempt  for  the  ideal  and  beautiful.  His  paintings  are  such  as  \)ne 
would  not  love  to  look  upon  every  day.  They  may  oe  admired  for  the 
skill  of  their  execution,  ror  their  energy  and  force,  but  we  do  not  love  to 
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return  to  them  as  we  do  to  the  ma^cal  canvas  of  Murillo.  His  subjects, 
too,  are  not  attractive.  He  delighted  in  martyrdoms,  as  those  of 
St  Bartholomew  and  St  Sebastian ;  in  dead  Chribts  ;  in  inquisitoria) 
punishments ;  in  hermits  and  hard-featured  monks  undergoing  penance. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  San  Fernando,  a  school  of  painting  and 
design,  contains  several  exquisite  paintings  by  Ribera,  Cano,  and  Murillo. 
But  the  gem  of  the  collection  is  a  Murillo,  representing  Saint  Isabel  of 
Hungary  applying  remedies  to  the  head  of  a  boggar-boy  afflicted  with 
scald-hcAd.  The  genius  of  the  painter  has  thrown  around  the  Queen  so 
much  anfi;elic  loveliness  in  the  performance  of  this  act  of  Christian 
charity,  that  one  scarcely  views  with  disgust  the  running  sores  of  the 
neg^  beggar  in  the  fore-ground.  This  splendid  tableau,  like  many 
others,  was  carried  off  by  the  French,  but  was  restored  to  Spain  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Connected  with  the  Academy  is  a  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History,  which  is  rich  in  valuable  specimens  from  the  animal,  vegeta- 
ble, and  mineral  kingdoms.  The  native  specimens  from  the  mineral 
kingdom  are  rich  and  abundant,  and  show  the  wealth  which  for  ages  has 
Iain  dormant  in  this  land,  where  the  feeling  of  enterprise  scarcely  exists. 
The  varieties  of  beautiful  marbles  appeared  to  be  endless ;  there  were 
also  jaspers,  agates,  copper-ores,  and  numerous  specimens  of  native  virgin 
gold  and  silver. 

Living  is  dear  at  Madrid,  although,  on  the  whole,  less  expensive  than 
at  London  or  Paris.  The  country  around  the  city  being  very  barren, 
nearly  all  the  objects  of  consumption  are  brought  from  a  distance ;  and 
as  the  means  of  transportation  are  so  poor — almost  every  thing  being 
carried  on  the  backs  of  mules  and  donkeys — and  the  charges  so  high, 
thb  greatly  enhances  the  price  even  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Water  is 
an  article  of  traffic  here,  and  is  vended  in  the  streets  to  the  passenger 
who  is  athirst,  and  brought  by  the  carrier  daily  to  your  door.  Wood 
also  sells  at  about  one  dollar  of  our  currency  the  hundred  weight,  for  it 
18  all  brought  from  a  distance,  the  Castiles  being  almost  barren  of  trees. 
Vegetables  are  nearly  proportionately  dear,  and  all  articles  of  luxury  from 
abroad  are  exorbitantly  high;  for,  independently  of  the  high  tariff 
imposed  upon  them,  the  transportation  from  the  sea-coast  is  very  costly. 

No  one  should  quit  the  Castiles  without  paying  a  visit  to  the  Escurial, 
which  is  about  eight  leagues  distant  from  Madrid.  After  leaving  the 
walls  of  the  city,  the  country  is  a  perfect  wilderness ;  and  the  road,  which 
was  constructed  at  a  great  expense,  has  been  neglected  for  so  many  years, 
that  it  requires  considerable  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  driver  to  keep 
his  carriage  from  overturning  in  the  numerous  deep  ruts  and  holes  that 
every  where  abound.  After  a  ride  of  six  or  seven  dreary  leagues,  the 
gloomy  pile  arose  before  me,  seated  in  solitary  st'ite  at  the  foot  of  the 
snow-capped  Guadaraina,  a  palace  in  a  wilderness.  This  vast  pile,  a  con- 
vent and  palace  combined,  was  reared  by  Philip  IL,  son  of  Charles  V., 
in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  during  the  battle  of  Saint  Quentin,  when  he 
invoked  the  aid  of  Saint  Lorenzo,  on  whose  day  it  was  fought.  The 
first  stone  was  laid  in  1563,  and  it  was  completed  in  1584.  This 
immense  structure,  measuring  seven  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  from 
north  to  south,  and  five  hundred  and  eighty  feet  from  east  to  west,  pos- 
sesses no  architectural  beauties,  and  is  imposing  only  from  its  size.    As 
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San  Lorenzo  was  roasted  alive  on  a  gridiron,  tLe  pious  founder  con- 
ceived it  to  be  a  duty  in  carrying  out  his  vow  to  have  the  building  con- 
structed after  the  manner  of  a  gridiron ;  and  on  ascending  to  the  dome 
of  ^the  church,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  pile,  this  arrangement  is  at 
once  perceived.  At  each  angle  of  the  edifice,  which  is  a  rectangular 
parallelogram,  a  square  tower  makes  one  of  the  feet  of  the  gridiron ; 
and  from  the  middle  of  the  eastern  facade  a  long  line  of  buildings  pro- 
ject, which  form  the  Royal  Palace  and  represent  the  handle.  Tlie 
interior  of  the  parallelogram  is  divided  into  courts,  which  form  the  inter- 
stices in  the  bars  of  the  gridiron,  and  the  church,  which  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  whole,  represents  the  body  of  the  Saint 

Nothing  can  produce  a  more  curious  effect  upon  the  mind  than  to  be- 
hold this  vast  building,  with  its  courts,  its  fountains,  and  its  wide-extended 
gardens,  amid  a  frowning  wilderness.  Deserted  by  royalty  and  by  the 
monkish  train  that  once  thronged  its  cloisters,  it  appears  like  some  grand 
mausoleum,  reared  as  an  everlasting  memorial  of  the  folly  of  its  founder. 

The  facade  is  cut  up  by  innumerable  windows,  which  detract  greatly 
from  its  beauty.  The  grand  entrance  is  ornamented  with  eight  Done 
columns,  between  which  are  placed  statues  of  the  apostles.  Passing 
through  the  great  portal,  you  enter  a  vast  quadrangular  court,  called  the 
^Patio  de  los  Reyes^  or  court  of  the  kings ;  and  immediately  in  front  is 
the  portal  of  the  church,  after  the  same  style  as  the  grand  entrance,  and 
ornamented  with  six  colossal  statues  of  the  Kings  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
A  vestibule  now  leads  to  the  church,  into  whose  sacred  precincts  no  one 
can  enter  without  a  feeling  of  awe.  The  architectural  effect  is  really  sub- 
lime, and  its  solemnity  appeared  to  me  to  be  heightened  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cold,  naked  granite-walls.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  and  from  the  centre  four  enormous  pillars  shoot  from  the  marble 
pavement  to  support  a  stupendous  cupola,  painted  in  fresco  by  Luca 
Giordano.  The  high  altar  is  of  marble  and  jasper,  and  the  retablo  is 
adorned  with  paintings  and  gilded  statuary.  On  each  side  of  it  there 
is  an  oratory,  which  was  used  by  the  royal  family  when  they  attended 
mass.  Above  the  oratories  are  placed  numerous  bronze  statues  in  a  kneel- 
ing posture ;  among  which  are  Charles  V.  and  Isabel  his  wife,  Philip  IL 
and  three  of  his  wives,  beside  other  dignitaries.  The  oratory  on  the  left 
side  of  the  altar  communicates  directly  with  the  palace,  and  it  was  in  this 
small  room  that  Philip  II.,  the  founder  of  the  Escorial,  breathed  his  last 
He  is  said  to  have  lived  in  this  monkish  cell  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  sickness,  which  continued  for  several  years  before  the  close  of  his  life ; 
for  here  he  could  see  the  officiating  priest  at  the  altar,  and  go  through 
his  daily  devotions  at  mass  while  lying  in  bed.  There  are  forty  minor 
altars  surrounding  the  church,  many  of  which  are  in  marble  and  jasper, 
and  decorated  with  magnificent  paintings. 

From  the  body  of  the  church  I  passed  into  the  Relicario,  or  recepta- 
cle for  relics,  where  I  saw  an  extraordinary  collection  of  antiquities.  The 
monk  who  acted  as  my  guide  ran  over  the  list  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
ever  and  anon  crossing  himself  when  he  mentioned  the  names  of  the 
most  venerated.  Here  were  the  bones  of  the  right  arm  and  hand  of 
Saint  Luke,  spines  from  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  pieces  of  the  true  cross, 
beside  the  usual  assortment  et  relics  to  be  found  in  all  Spanish  churche^t. 
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I  tamed  to  an  old  Spaniard  who  had  come  with  me  in  the  diligence 
from  Madrid,  and  who  I  knew  was  a  good  Catholic,  and  asked  him  if  he 
believed  these  were  true  relics.  He  very  drily  replied :  *  No,  I  do  not 
believe  a  word  of  it  A  few  days  siuce,^  said  he,  *  I  brought  an  old  friend 
of  mine  from  a  distant  province  to  visit  this  place,  and  when  I  saw  the 
devotional  feelings  with  which  he  viewed  these  things,  it  caused  me  to 
smile.  When  he  perceived  my  incredulity  he  was  much  surprised,  and 
said,  *  What !  have  you  not  faith  in  these  sacred  relics  f  ^  And  pointing 
to  the  bones  of  Saint  Luke :  '  Do  you  not  believe  these  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  holy  apostle f  I  replied  to  him:  *Ca!  hombre,  son  huesos  de 
borrico !'     Pshaw,  man  1  they  are  the  bones  of  an  ass !' 

The  French  carried  off  a  Qch  booty  from  the  Relicario,  which  Philip  IL 
took  great  pride  in  enriching.  The  hundreds  of  silver  shrines  in  which 
the  relics  were  contained  were  seized,  and  their  contents  scattered  on  the 
floor ;  the  sacred  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  the  full-length  silver  statue  of 
Ban  Lorenzo,  beside  numerous  other  objects  of  value,  were  likewise  taken, 
and  the  whole  melted  down,  for  easy  transportation. 

From  the  Relicario  I  descended  to  the  Pantheon,  a  chapel  beneath  the 
church,  which  is  the  last  resting-place  of  the  Kings  of  Spain.  The  stair- 
way by  which  it  is  reached  is  of  the  most  beautifully  variegated  marble. 
Two  large  flambeaux  were  brought,  to  light  up  this  abode  of  the  dust  of 
royalty,  whose  gloomy  precincts  are  guarded  by  a  strong  iron-grating. 
The  form  of  the  chapel  is  octagon,  and  the  interior  is  constructed  entirely 
of  marble  and  jasper.  The  remains  are  deposited  in  marble  urns,  placed 
in  niches  one  above  the  other,  with  the  names  of  the  deceased  written  on 
each.    One  side  is  appropriated  to  the  males,  and  the  other  to  the  females. 

I  was  now  conducted  through  the  vast  cloisters.  The  principal  one 
forms  a  square  of  two  hundred  feet  each  way,  the  walls  of  which  are 
painted  in  fresco.  This  is  a  type  of  the  remainder,  with  the  exception 
of  the  central  one,  which  is  called  the  *  Patio  de  los  Evangelistas.^  The 
latter  is  laid  out  in  a  beautiful  garden,  with  flower-beds  and  grass-plots, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  small  Doric  temple,  the  interior  of  which  is 
entirely  of  beautifully  variegated  marble  and  jasper.  Four  large  niches 
on  the  outside  of  the  temple  contain  colossal  marble  statues  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, with  symbolical  figures  crouching  at  their  feet,  which  throw  a  jet 
of  water  into  a  basin  placed  in  front  of  them.  Solitude  now  reigns  in 
these  vast  courts,  which  once  teemed  with  a  monkish  tribe ;  and  their 
rilence  is  seldom  disturbed,  except  by  the  echoing  footsteps  of  the  travel- 
ler whom  curiosity  leads  to  ^isit  this  cold  and  cheerless  abode. 

I  proceeded  now  to  the  palace,  whicli,  as  was  stated,  forms  the  handle 
of  the  gridiron.  The  royal  apartments  display  the  remains  of  past  splen- 
dor, in  the  faded  hangings  of  embroidenid  white  stitin  which  cover  the 
walk ;  in  the  inlaid  work  of  rare  and  most  beautiful  woods,  mingled  with 
incrustations  of  steel  and  gold,  which  cover  the  doors  and  windows ;  and 
in  the  exquisite  arabesques  and  numerous  frescoes.  But  there  was  nothing 
which  delighted  me  so  much  as  the  ancient  tapestry  which  adorned  seve- 
ral of  the  rooms.  The  colors  of  these  seemed  as  bright  as  when  they 
came  from  under  the  hands  of  the  workman ;  and  in  their  design  and 
finish,  appeared  to  me  to  equal  the  finest  specimens  to  be  seen  at  the 
mannfft^ry  of  the  Crobelina  at  Paris.    The  apartments  occupied  by 
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Philip  IL,  which  remain  exactly  as  when  he  left  them,  are  exceedingly 
plain.  The  furniture  of  the  bed-room  of  this  monarch,  who  reigned  in 
two  worlds,  consisted  of  two  chairs,*  two  wooden  stools,  and  a  small 
wooden  bedstead. 

Having  surveyed  the  palace,  I  was  conducted  through  the  vast  garden 
to  the  east  of  the  monastery,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  the  Casa  del 
Principe,  a  miniature-palace,  built  for  Charles  IV.  when  Prince  of  Astu- 
rias,  in  1772.  This  little  palace  is  a  casket  of  precious  jewels,  in  marble, 
jasper,  inlaid-work,  arabesques,  frescoes,  and  paintings ;  very  pretty  to  look 
at,  yet  to  my  repubHcan  ideas  it  seemed  to  be  a  foolish  outlay  of  pubUc 
money  to  satisfy  the  whim  of  a  spoiled  child  of  royalty. 

Here  ends  my  visit  to  the  Escurial.  My  description  is  merely  the  hasty 
glance  of  a  traveller  at  its  most  prominent  features ;  for  to  describe  suck 
an  edifice  thoroughly  would  require  a  study  of  weeks,  and  a  duodecimo 
volume  would  scarcely  contain  all  that  might  be  said  upon  the  subject 

On  my  return,  I  found  great  rejoicings  at  Madrid.  The  Queen  had 
given  birth  to  a  princess,  and  in  honor  of  the  occasion  the  windows  and 
balconies  of  the  palaces  of  the  nobles,  the  public  buildings,  and  the  man- 
sions of  the  wealthy  were  decorated  with  rich  hangings  of  silk  and  vel- 
vet Bands  of  music  paraded  the  streets,  the  whole  population  appeared 
to  be  alHToad,  and  I  witnessed  for  the  first  time  somethmg  like  an  excite- 
ment among  a  Spanish  populace.  &  t.  u. 


L      I      N      B      6     . 

Tm  sweety  when  from  the  evening  ekiet 
The  stars  look  forth  like  angels'  eyes^ 
To  think,  that  'mid  their  glowing  spheres^ 

Redeemed  from  sorrow,  cai*e  and  pain. 
The  dead,  the  loved  of  oUier  years, 

Await  our  meeting  there  again. 
When  our  tired  souls  shall  cast  away 
Those  cumbrous  robes  of  sin  and  clay. 

Ye  stars  that  gem  the  crown  of  nighty 
Shall  we  not  tread  your  realms  of  lights 

And  bj  your  halfowed  lustre  trace 
Those  dim  and  half-forgotten  forms, 

The  lineaments  of  each  loved  face^ 
That  faded  from  a  world  of  storms, 
When,  like  Ured  children  at  their  play 
They  slept  beside  life's  rugged  way  f 

Will  crown  and  spotless  robe  enfold 
Entire  those  features  loved  of  old? 

Methinks  'twere  sweety  in  realms  of  hlisfl^ 
To  hear  again  the  kindly  voice ; 

To  meet  those  eyes  that  beamed  in  this 
With  love  that  made  our  hearts  rejoice ; 
And  find  outstretched  the  deathless  hand. 
To  greet  us  in  that '  better  land.*  r.  c.  ckamk. 
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Habsh  is  Uie  voice  and  loud  the  war 

Of  storms  in  that  ungenial  time. 
When,  leavini^  southern  lands  afur, 

The  sun  wakes  up  our  northern  elinie: 
The  long  white  surges  of  the  deoi) 

Then  break  on  every  wailing  shore, 
And  foaming  down  each  rocky  steep. 

The  mountain-torrents  rage  and  roar. 


It. 


Like  rapiers  driven  with  vengeful  tlirust, 

On  breast  and  brow  the  cold  winds  beat, 
And  rushing  hail,  or  troubled  dust^ 

Sweeps  the  rough  road  and  echoing  street : 
The  groaning  woods  are  bleuk  and  bare, 

The  violet  (*lumbers  yet  unseen, 
And  those  wide  fields  and  pastures  wear 

No  welcome  tint  of  early  green. 


zit. 


But  God,  with  all  a  Fatheu's  love, 

When  Earth  thus  reft  of  beauty  lies, 
Reveals  in  blazing  pomp  above 

The  wonders  of  lIis  radiant  skies: 
Iionk  thou  on  Night's  refulgent  arch, 

When  that  rude  hour  thy  ghidnew  mars, 
And  thou  shalt  find  in  rai'in*;  March 

Tlie  month  at  once  of  storms  and  stars. 


!▼. 


For  lo  I  the  great  Oriom  burns, 

Descending  in  the  cloudless  west, 
And  rod  AatTimus  now  returns, 

Heaming  at  eve  a  sacred  guest: 
Far  up,  in  circles  broad  and  brii^ht. 

The  Bear  and  Lion  move  and  shine. 
While  SiRii-8  lifts  his  orb  of  lights 

And  fills  our  hearts  with  thoughts  diviue. 


Thus,  ever  thus,  when  storms  arise, 
And  all  is  dark  and  joyless  hero. 

He  sets  before  our  longing  eyes 
The  glories  of  that  lofty  sphere : 

When,  sorely  tried,  we  grieve  alone. 
Or  Kink  beneath  Oi>pre!*.'?ion*s  rod, 

IIr  whispers  from  His  starry  throne, 
*  Look  ur,  O  man  I  axd  tbl'6T  in  God  1* 
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Lead  me,  Peac^  by  pleasing  streams; 
Be  thou  the  aogel  oi  my  dreams ; 
Fill  all  the  sails  of  Hope  for  me ; 
GuMe  my  bark  smoothly  o'er  the  sea; 
The  tiea  of  Life,  so  strange,  so  vast^ 
Where  rocks  and  wrecks  and  snares  are  cast 
I  have  seen  wrong  o*er  right  prevail, 
Tlie  noble  struggle  hard,  yet  fail ; 
Jn  form  the  weak,  in  heart  the  brave, 
Go  down  in  mourning  to  the  grave. 
I  know  not  where  my  bark  may  ^i^Q^ 
What  rocks  are  hidden  by  tlie  tide ; 
How  wild  the  winds,  how  fierce  the  heat^ 
That  may  upon  my  being  beat: 
Time,  Time  alone  can  answer  well. 
And  Death  the  moral  truly  telL 
PUUburgk,  (Pa.,)  1853. 


LANGUAGE  AS  A  VEHICLE  OF  THOUGHT. 

Goldsmith  tells  us  of  a  carriage  called  the  '  Fame  Machine,'  in  which 
he  saw  some  of  the  great  men  of  his  time  taking  passage  for  the  Temple 
of  Fame,  but  from  which  the  unappreciative  driver  would  have  excluded 
him,  in  his  desires  to  enter,  had  ho  not  jumped  on  behind  as  the  coach 
was  starting.  By  a  figure  of  speech  in  common  use,  language  is  called 
the  vehicle  of  thought;  and  happy  is  he  who  can  be  carried  in  the  unos- 
tentatious manner  of  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield '  to  that  fai-oS  temple, 
diffusing  perpetual  pleasantness  alonff  the  way. 

It  may  be  well,  in  considering  this  figure  of  speech,  to  observe  that 
the  coach  is  not  so  important  as  the  passengers.  It  is  made  for  them, 
not  they  for  it.  Language  is  no  more  than  a  means  of  conveying  ideas. 
If  it  is  destitute  of  these,  it  is  like  a  wagon  rattling  in  proportion  to  its 
emptiness.  Fill  it  with  men,  or  specie,  or  com,  and  it  will  be  less  noisy. 
It  may  not  arrest  the  attention  so  well  when  fbll  as  when  empty,  but  it 
answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed  better.  So  of  a  work 
all  words  with  no  ideas ;  it  may  go  rattling  up  and  down  the  highways 
of  the  kingdom  of  letters  in  noisy  emptiness,  when  the  design  of  it  is  to 
carry  precious  food  to  hungry  intellects,  or  transport  coin,  stamped  in 
tlie  mint  of  genius,  to  enrich  impoverished  minds.  Therefore,  the  vehi- 
cle must  be  used  to  convey  thought  of  some  kind,  and  not  be  altogether 
empty,  if  it  would  be  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

But  then  the  vehicle  must  suit  the  thought.  A  weighty  and  impress- 
ive idea  requires  strong  language;  beautiful  sentiment  requires  beau- 
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tifbl  langaage;  and  the  occasional  monarchs  of  thought  that  appear 
ou^t  never  to  go  ont  but  in  royal  equipage.  There  are  thoughts  so  un- 
impressive and  80  worthless  that  they  never  ought  to  appear  in  public, 
and  yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  splendid  vehicles  are  provided  for  them. 
And  so  it  IB  sometimed  the  case  that  a  noble  and  kingly  thought  appears 
to  disadvantage  when  it  limps  along  the  world's  high-way,  clad  in  rags. 
Yet  how  much  better  is  a  king  in  rags  than  a  beggar  in  the  unbecoming 
robes  of  royalty  I  An  ass  in  lion's  skin  will,  in  time,  be  detected  and 
consigned  to  its  little  round  of  obscurity. 

One  afternoon,  as  I  was  taking  a  stroll  along  the  principal  thorough- 
fare of  our  metropolis,  my  attention  wns  drawn  to  a  magnificent  equipage 
making  its  way  through  the  crowd  of  various  vehicles  that  thronged  the 
street  The  footman  and  driver  were  in  livery  of  olive  trimmed  with 
gold  lace,  and  from  the  whiteness  of  their  cravats,  one  might  have  ima- 
^ned  them  (had  it  not  been  too  profane)  '  superannuate '  clergymen, 
driven  to  this  menial  pursuit  for  a  livelihood.  The  horses  rolled  the 
smoke  of  pride  through  their  nostrils,  and  pranced  in  the  conscious  de- 
light of  being  employed  in  the  service  of  greatness.  So  resplendent  was 
the  carriage,  that  passing  objects  were  reflected  by  the  unstained  varnish 
as  from  a  mirror.  As  I  looked  upon  it,  I  wondered  why  the  clumsy 
omnibuses,  groaning  with  their  loads  of  mere  ordinary  people,  and  the 
heavy  drays  and  carts,  filled  with  merchandise,  and  the  dirty  market- 
wagons,  piled  with  beef^  pork,  and  grain,  did  not  all  turn  more  aside,  so 
as  to  let  this  splendor  roll  by  unobstructed.  Surely,  thought  I,  some 
great  personage  is  here.  There  must  be  that  within  which  warrants  all 
this  display  without  And  so  I  took  some  pains  to  ascertain  who  it 
might  be  that  was  riding  along  in  such  state.  Going  to  tlie  edge  of  the 
pavement,  I  stood  still ;  and  as  it  dashed  along,  flinging  some  mud  from 
Its  aristocratic  wheels  into  my  vulgar  face,  I  beheld,  to  my  surprise,  only 
a  sour-looking  little  lady,  pale  and  cadaverous,  caressing  a  poodle ;  and 
I  overheard  a  passer-by  say,  sneeringly,  *  Mrs.  Dashie,  splurging  on  the 
proceeds  of  her  husband's  sales  of  cod-fisli ! '  As  I  passed  on,  looking  now 
and  then  at  the  fine  array  of  books  displayed  in  the  large  windows  of 
book-«tores,  I  wondered  how  many  authors  were  trying  to  drive  along 
the  crowded  high-way  of  letters  in  a  similar  dashing  style.  Book  after 
book,  bedizened  with  gold,  bearing  an  imposing  title,  and  heralded  by 
tlie  roar  of  a  thousand-voiced  press,  passes  for  something  great  for  awhile ; 
but  when  you  come  to  examine  the  contents  closely,  under  the  re^isonable 
expectation  of  discovering  some  great  and  lordly  thought  that  will  elicit 
the  soul's  admiration,  or  some  noble  sentiment  that  will  rouse  all  its 
powers  to  action  in  the  mission  of  *  good-will  to  men,'  you  too  often  turn 
away  in  deep  disappointment  and  disgust,  that  all  is  but  display  of  lan- 
guage and  gilding  around  some  sickly  affection  or  snarling  conceit.  It 
is  a  shameful  perversion  of  tilings  to  construct  a  great  equipage  of  words, 
brilliant,  noisy,  and  pompous,  only  to  convey  a  poor  little  dog  of  an  idea 
through  an  afternoon's  airing  of  present  admiration.  Put  the  yelping 
thing  into  a  kennel ;  feed  and  nurse  it  there,  if  you  will,  till  it  barks  away 
its  brief  existence ;  but  don't  put  it  in  royal  equipage,  with  the  solicitude? 
of  humanity  sacrificed  to  its  worthlessness ;  and  then  have  the  presump 
lion  to  send  it  out  on  the  thoroughfare  of  life's  dearest  interests,  to  dra>> 
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the  attention  from  the  great  and  good  thoughts  which  there  do  con- 
gregate in  glorious  procession — thoughts  of  preciousness  and  power,  that 
are  the  pride  of  nations  and  the  delight  of  happy  homes ;  and  which, 
as  they  move  along  in  stateliness,  and  grandeur,  and  attractive  loveliness, 
bring  to  our  ears  the  advancing  tread  pf  those  thundering  legions  that 
are  conducting  the  world's  great  monarchs  of  song,  from  Greece,  Italy 
and  England,  on  down  through  the  ages  to  come.  We  can  afford  to  stop 
awhile  in  the  hurry  of  life's  pursuits,  and  behold  this  triumphal  march 
of  thoughts  that  have  conquered  so  much  of  the  ignorance  and  misery 
of  mankind,  even  though  we  be  left  covered  with  the  dust  and  dirt  of 
the  way.  Contemplating  it  in  solemn  silence,  as  one  after  another  of 
these  conquerors  passes  under  review,  we  are  stimulated  in  our  humble 
efforts  to  do  something,  too,  that  shall  make  the  world  better  and  hap- 
pier for  our  having  lived  in  it. 

Language,  beside  being  adapted  to  its  purpose  of  convejring  thought 
by  being  strong,  or  beautiful,  or  stately,  just  as  the  thought  is  weighty, 
beautiful,  or  kingly,  should  be  simple  in  its  structure.  Great  writers  and 
speakers  are  always  distinguished  by  simplicity.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
them,  because  they  have  the  ability  to  handle  the  subjects  upon  which  they 
write  or  speak  with  clearness  and  without  ostentation.  A  multiplicity 
of  high-sounding  words  may  delude  the  ignorant  into  admiration  of  a 
man's  profundity,  when  he  simply  does  not  understand  his  subject,  or 
wishes,  conscious  of  littleness,  to  swell  himself  into  envied  greatness. 
Loud  and  long  talkers  or  bombastic  writers  always  remind  us  of  the  frog 
in  the  fable,  who,  not  content  to  be  simple  croakers,  explode  in  the  at- 
tempt to  fill  the  land  with  boisterous  bellowings.  The  language  of 
Homer  is  simple ;  so  is  that  of  Demosthenes  and  Webster,  of  Milton, 
Shakspeare  and  Dickens,  as  also  that  of  Addison  and  Goldsmith.  And 
there  is  the  sweet,  the  charming,  the  unapproachable  simplicity  of  the 
Bible.  IIow  sublime,  how  awfully  grand  and  holy,  how  precious  and 
consoling  the  thoughts,  but  how  few  and  brief  the  words  1 

I  remember  hearing  an  anecdote  often  related  of  a  great  and  good 
preacher,  a  man  of  genius  and  of  learning,  whose  influence  in  the  Church 
is  as  vast  as  it  is  salutary,  and  who  was  distinguished  by  a  simplicity  of 
style  and  earnestness  of  manner  almost  apostolic,  that  is  too  good  to  be 
left  unrecorded.  One  Sabbath  afternoon,  he  was  preaching  in  a  country 
school-house  where  it  was  customary  for  young  students  in  theology  to 
practise  their  eloquence,  when  an  old  lady  present,  not  esteeming  the 

sermon  as  highly  as  those  of  Dr.  A 's  junior  brethren  and  pupils, 

remarked  after  service,  *  Really,  I  do  n't  think  Dr.  A is  such  a  great 

man,  for  /  understood  every  word  he  said,''  The  preacher  thought  this 
the  highest  compliment  ever  paid  him. 

Great  men,  anxious  to  present  their  subject,  not  themselves,  do  it  in 
much  the  same  way  as  artists  make  statues,  who  do  not  conceal  their 
creations  with  gaudy  dress,  but  only  cast  around  them  a  thinness  and 
graceful  flowing  of  drapery  which  reveals  the  symmetry  of  form,  the 
harmony  of  parts,  and  the  excellence  of  the  whole.  Therefore,  it  be- 
hooves the  dandies  of  literature,  who  sometimes  make  a  poor  display  of 
wit  in  a  grand  display  of  words,  to  doff  their  splendor  and  be  sensible. 
If  they  have  any  thing  to  say,  let  it  be  said  without  fim  parade,  or 
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affectation,  and  the  world,  perchance,  will  listen  with  becoming  respect. 
If  they  would  reach  the  Temple  of  Fame,  let  them  not  start  out  in  too 
great  state,  but  rather  imitate  the  example  of  Goldsmith,  who,  content 
with  a  seat  behind  the  coach,  is  now  a  more  conspicuous  passenger  than 
the  greater  dignitaries  within.  tutrix. 

Sing'Simg,  February  Uth,  1853. 


LIFE8        HOROLOGE 


BT    A    VKW    COKTRtSnTOR. 


A  Ibany,  1853. 


The  little  time-piece  all  the  day 

Ticketh,  ticketb  constantly;' 
At  weary  work  or  pleasant  [»lay, 
IJDDoticed,  still  it  ticks  away, 

Ticking,  ticking  silent!}'. 

But  when  the  midnight,  dark  and  cold, 

Comei  and  shuttetli  out  the  day, 
Then  it  ticketl^  loud  and  bold : 
As  each  moment 's  swifth^  told, 

To  the  spirit  seems  to  say : 

I  am  echoing  forth  the  number 

Of  the  unneeded  steps  of  Time ; 
He  whose  eye-lids  never  shimbt-r, 
And  whose  form  no  years  encumber, 

But  is  ever  in  his  prime. 

Like  my  voice,  man  heedeth  never. 

In  the  morn  or  noon  of  life. 
That  the  sliadet^  of  eve  vf\\\  gather, 
And  tliis  life's  light  shroud  for  ever. 

With  its  vain  ambition  rife. 

But  when  age,  all  cold  and  drear}', 

Boweth  low  his  manly  form, 
And  his  tottering  steps  are  wear\', 
And  no  voices  kind  and  cheery 

Greet  him  now  as  in  life  s  morn  : 

Then,  alas!  his  spirit  heareth 

The  great  life-clock  beating  fa-^t ; 
And  the  hands  the  dial  nearcth, 
"Where  his  soul,  now  fainting,  fearoth 

That  each  stroke  will  be  its  Inst. 

In  cAch  breast  a  clock  is  beating 

Through  the  morning,  noon,  and  niirljt. 
And  a  record  there  is  keeping 
Of  the  moments  swiftly  fleeting, 

Hastening  ever  from  our  siglit.  r   p 
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HYMN  TO  DE 


BT     If.     W.     BOCKWBLI,. 


0  Death  1  Destroyer,  Prince,  Deliverer  I 

1  fain  would  offer  up  one  hymn  to  thee; 
Though  vain  it  may  be  deemed,  since  he  who  sang 
The  TJianatopM  hath  addressed  thine  ear 

In  numbers  stately  as  the  mighty  roll 
Of  the  great  billows  that  precede  the  storm : 
Yet  I,  too.  Conqueror  I  beneath  thy  feet 
Lay  tliis  my  votive  hymn ;  for  I  have  felt 
Thy  stern,  relentless  power,  and  I  have  given 
Into  thy  cold  embrace  the  mortal  part 
Of  one  far  dearer  to  me  than  my  life ; 
The  gentle  boy  whose  little  form  we  laid 
To  moulder  in  thy  dark  and  narrow  home^ 
Weeping,  but  yet  submissive  to  our  fate  I 

Wave  o'er  my  heart,  ye  leaves  that  know  no  sound 

Save  the  sad  ebb  and  flow  of  Life's  great  sea ! 

And  thou,  thick-brooding  Nishtl  that  moumVt  in  weeds 

Of  solemn  darkness  o'er  the  buried  day. 

Lend  my  wild  harp  your  winds,  whose  rising  wail 

Is  like  tne  mournful  music  of  my  soul ; 

And  let  your  earments  trail  in  deepening  gloom 

Around  me,  whilst  thou,  bending  from  the  blast, 

Liftest  thy  voice  in  the  grim  wilderness  — 

A  '  melancholy  sound.'    Now,  far  along 

The  vale  engulfed  in  blackness,  lights  are  seen 

Twinkling  from  windows  where  the  mourner  weeps 

In  silence  o'er  the  dead ;  or  where  the  sound 

Of  lute  and  viol  keeps  the  merry  foot 

Of  joy  astir ;  chiding  thy  rapid  flighty 

So  swift  thou  bring^st  the  dawn.    Thou,  too,  like  Death, 

In  one  vast  brooding  shadow  veil'st  the  world ; 

And  man  himself  doth  fear  thy  stormy  lace, 

Even  as  the  spirit  fears  to  venture  forth 

Into  the  vast  unknown ;  yet  thou,  erelong. 

Even  as  the  night  of  death,  shalt  fade  and  flee 

Before  the  steps  of  morning. 

Come  then.  Death  I 

With  thy  stern  images,  the  shroud  and  pidl ; 

For  thou  dost  teach  a  more  exalted  faith 

Than  all  the  creeds  of  cold  philosophy ; 

And  in  thine  hand  thou  hola'st  an  even  scale. 

By  which  all  men  are  judged.    The  wretch  who  goes 

Hungering  by  the  way,  and  he  who  counts 

His  riches  o'er  by  thousands ;  he  who  wrings 

From  the  hard  hand  of  poverty  its  mite^ 

And  he  who  begs  a  crust  in  charity ; 

Thou  hold'st  them  all  within  thine  even  grasp, 

Nor  is  there  a  gradation  in  the  scale 

Of  beine  that  thou  dost  not  level.    Thou 

Tear'st  from  the  hypocrite  his  mask  of  shame^ 
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And  fitopp'st  the  evil  man  ere  half  his  days 

Are  numbered,  or  his  cup  of  wrath  is  full ; 

Bearing  him  to  that  '  melancholy  bourne ' 

Where  no  repentance  comes :  and  thou  dost  stand 

Beside  the  Chri«tian  in  his  dying-hour, 

The  sure  and  faithful  friend  that  sets  him  free 

From  life  and  all  its  sad  infirmities, 

That  he  may  go  to  his  appointed  rest, 

Where  tears,  and  cares,  and  sorrow  are  unknown. 

ConqiieroTi  Deliverer!  thou  hast  been  maligned  1 
Yea,  man,  from  the  beginning,  on  thy  name 
Hath  heaped  opprobrious  epilhcts,  and  called 
Thee  monster — even  while  yet  his  guilty  hands 
Made  haste  to  offer  sacrifice  anew 
Unto  War^s  dreadful  Moloch  ;  at  his  feet 
Lying  'mid  undistinguished  heaps  of  dead. 
Women  and  children  driven  from  their  homes 
To  die  among  the  slain ;  the  blaze  of  towns 
Kindling,  meanwhile,  his  hellish  altar-fires  ^- 
A  horrid  holocaust! 

Thus  hast  thou  been 
Even  from  the  first  accused  of  violence 
More  than  is  thine  by  nature.     Though  thou  coint'st 
Clothed  in  the  pestilence,  and  makest  the  maris 
Of  populous  cities  dumb ;  yea,  though  thy  hand 
Be  full  of  terrors^  wherewith  thou  dost  smite 
The  sons  of  men — sickness,  and  fell  disease. 
And  dire  calamities  by  fire  and  flood — 
Tet  these  are  not  enough ;  for  man  himself^ 
£ven  while  he  loathes  thee  with  a  natural  dread. 
Makes  thee  the  umpire  of  his  wickedness, 
Forcing  thee  to  the  lists  of  his  drcnd  wars. 
Upon  whose  fate,  perchance,  may  hang  the  fame 
Oi  some  detested  tyrant,  or  the  gain 
Of  some  small  principality,  not  worth 
The  life  of  one  poor  peasant. 

Terrible 
Thou  art,  O  Death !  and  mighty  is  thy  power : 
For  even  in  thy  natural  lineaments 
Thou  wear'st  a  heartless  mocker}',  that  shakes 
Oar  firmest  faith,  and  makes  us  what  we  are  — 
Thine  enemies  by  nature.     Didst  thou  take 
Kone  but  the  scum  and  dregs  of  human-kind 
Unto  thy  cold  embrace,  or  didst  thou  seal 
No  lips  save  those  who  impiously  blaspheme 
The  name  of  the  Almiohtt,  it  were  well ; 
For  earth  would  doubly  gain  in  that  it  lost 
But  these  are  not  thy  triumphs,  nor  is  this 
Thine  errand  on  the  earth ;  for  thou  dost  close 
The  lids  of  gentle  eyes  that  softly  slione. 
And  steal'st  tlie  crimson  from  sweet  lips  that  knew 
No  other  speech  than  love ;  and  thou  dost  lay 
Thine  icy  hand  upon  fair  forms,  for  whom 
Our  hearts  go  mourning  to  the  sepulchre. 
Leaving  us  dust  and  ashes.    Faith  and  Hope 
Alone  tiiou  sparest  undimm'd,  and  by  th<>ir  fires 
We  watch  and  wait,  until  thou  call'st  us  hence 
To  tread  thy  dark  and  undiscovered  void ! 
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•MY        FIRST       SPEECH.' 


BT      mjkX.rB      RCAVOXS. 


'  Opt  has  it  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud,  conceited,  talking  apark.' 

Doubtless  every  man  remembers  some  one  among  the  number  of 
his  preceptors  whose  eccentricities  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  his 
youthful  fancy.  Such  men  have  a  separate  and  isolated  individuality 
distinguishing  them  from  all  others.  We  delight  in  lingering  over  their 
memories,  whether  they  flogged  us  for  our  delinquencies,  or  petted  us 
for  our  faithfulness.  There  is  an  instinctive  respect  and  veneration  en- 
gendered in  our  bosoms  for  our  teachers,  akin  to  that  we  feel  for  our 
parents.  Ay,  how  many  of  us  are  there  who,  in  looking  back  upon 
our  school-days,  can  remember  how  often  we  have  sworn  upon  the  altar 
of  our  high  dudgeon,  that  if  we  ever  crew  to  be  men,  we  would  revenge 
our  injured  innocence ;  and  yet  how  few  of  us  would  not  become  bene- 
factors if  in  our  power !  Let  us  thank  Heaven  for  the  sentiment  of  grati- 
tude, and  proceed. 

In  my  tenth  year,  I  commenced  going  to  school  to  a  very  eccentric 
English  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Turner.  He  was  well-educated^  and 
had  that  ease  and  elegance  of  manner  which  are  acquired  by  intercourse 
with  the  world.  The  public  mind  was  greatly  agitated,  and  many  ques- 
tions were  asked  in  regard  to  the  occupation  in  which  he  had  been  bred, 
but  no  reliable  information  was  ever  obtained.  His  familiarity  with,  and 
fine  rendering  of  Shakspeare,  induced  many  to  believe  him  to  be  an  actor. 
The  truth  of  this  conjecture  remained  buned  in  his  own  bosom. 

To  me  he  had  the  air  of  one  who  had  retired  from  some  great  metrop- 
olis in  disgust,  choosing  his  temporary  home  among  obscure  country 
villages,  where  he  could  vegetate  and  take  his  ease.  Wlien  his  means 
gave  out,  and  something  had  to  be  done  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  he  chose 
to  have  a  gang  of  boys  about  him,  and  thus  secured  both  amusement 
and  support.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  children,  and  had  many  pets 
amongst  the  boys,  and  kept  the  school  in  an  uproar  on  many  occasions 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  employed  them.  One  little  incident  will 
give  an  idea  of  his  humor :  Our  scnool-house  was  situated  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village,  surrounded  by  a  large  grove  of  trees.  It  was  a 
wooden  frame,  fastened  together  with  pins,  weather-boarded  on  the  out- 
side, and  lathed  on  the  inside.  The  space  between  the  outside  boards 
and  the  inside  laths  was  chinked  with  mud.  In  this  mud  all  the  numer- 
ous kinds  of  reptiles  stowed  themselves  snugly  away  for  the  winter,  and 
there  remained  luxuriating  in  torpidity  until  the  genial  sun  of  spring 
thawed  them  out.  Wide  boards  were  fisistened  against  the  stancheons 
supporting  the  frame-work,  slanting  at  a  convenient  angle,  and  served 
for  writing-benches.  By  the  same  law  of  cause  and  eft'ect,  the  genial 
sun  which  thawed  out  a  snake  would  also  make  a  lazy  boy  drowsy ;  and 
when  he  wheeled  around  his  fsice  toward  the  widl  and  leaned  his 
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elbows  upon  the  writiDg-desk,  his  head  came  in  close  contact  with  the 
mud. 

On  one  occasion,  as  one  of  Turner^s  pet-boys  had  fallen  asleep,  a  large 
snake  was  discovered  protruding  his  head  ^om  the  wall,  and  was  lei- 
surely survejring  his  unconscious  companion.  The  natural  instinct  of  the 
snake  made  him  fork  out  his  tongue  with  fearful  rapidity  at  the  sight  of 
an  enemy.  At  this  juncture  the  snake  was  discovered  and  immediately 
reported  to  Turner.  Turner  rose  up  from  his  seat,  and  walking  over 
softly  on  his  tip-toes,  amused  himself  by  poking  straws  in  the  boy's  ear 
as  he  enjoyed  his  siesta.  The  boy  snorted  and  rubbed  his  nose,  as  he 
half-unconsciously  moved  his  head  from  right  to  left,  until  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  tickling  caused  liim  to  raise  up  lazily,  rub  his  eyes,  and 
finally  to  open  them,  flie  panic  with  which  he  was  seized  upon  finding 
a  huge  snake  glaring  his  fiery  eyes  upon  him,  can  well  be  imagined,  and 
he  gave  a  yell  that  disturbed  the  peaceful  citizens  at  a  mile's  distance. 
To  add  to  his  terror.  Turner  pounced  upon  him  from  behind  as  if  in 
great  alarm,  crying  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice : 

*  For  God's  sake,  Bill,  don't  eat  him ;  he's  not  good  raw  ! '  whilst  Bill, 
almost  choked  between  fright  and  anger,  turned  round  and  replied : 

'Who  the  d 1  do  you  think 's  going  to  eat  him ?' 

It  was  at  this  school  that  one  of  the  most  amusing  incidents  of  my 
boyhood  occurred.  The  first  examination  in  which  I  had  to  take  a  prom- 
inent part  was  about  to  come  off",  and  old  IXirner's  vanity  was  aroused  to 
make  a  sensation.  It  was  suggested  to  my  father  that  in  the  approach- 
ing exercises  I  could  figure  largely  by  making  a  speech.  This  touched 
my  good  mother's  pride,  and  she  proposed  to  add  interest  to  the  occasion 
and  incentives  to  the  scholars,  by  presenting  a  pound-cake  to  the  boy 
who  was  named  victor  in  the  coming  contest.  The  idea  was  caught  up 
as  a  good  one,  and  1  went  to  work  night  and  day  to  commit  to  memory 
llie  *  Chameleon.'  It  must  have  been  laughable  to  have  seen  me  prac- 
tising before  the  glass  to  make  my  gestures  graceful  and  effective. 

The  citizens  of  our  little  village  were  all  invited  to  attend  the  exam- 
ination, and  judges  were  appointed  to  award  the  prize.  It  was  the  origi- 
nal intention  to  give  the  whole  cake  to  one  boy ;  but  Turner  suggested 
tliat  as  my  mother  had  presented  it,  and  as  I  would  most  probably  get 
it,  it  would  appear  rather  selfish  and  vain-glorious.  It  was  then  decided 
that  the  cake  should  be  divided  into  three  parts,  and  given  to  the  three 
best  speakers.  This  decision  was  promptly  acceded  to  by  my  mother, 
and  the  largest  oven  to  be  found  was  put  into  requisition,  so  that  the  one 
third  of  the  aforesaid  cake  should  still  prove  a  very  desirable  prize. 

Boys  in  those  days,  as  well  as  now,  were  all  fond  of  cake,  the  only 
difference  being  probably  that  they  get  it  ofkener  now ;  and  great  >vas^ 
the  ambition  and  the  struggle  to  obtain  a  share  of  that  famous  big  one. 
The  woods  around  the  school-house  were  echoing  far  and  near  with  the 
sounds  of  voices  in  anxious  preparation.  Some  of  the  competitors  were 
mounted  upon  stumps  and  fallen  logs,  declaiming  to  parties  of  chosen 
friends  and  favorites.  Others  had  their  books  propped  open  against  tlu^ 
trees,  to  take  a  peep  when  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  and  leaving  both  hands 
free  to  saw  the  air.  All  were  displaying  a  degree  of  energy'  and  activity 
that  no  amount  of  punishment  could  have  elicited. 
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\Vliat  a  lesson  to  teachers  and  parents  to  employ  rewards  and  not 
punishments  in  the  government  of  schools  and  families !  What  noble 
and  generous  impulse  of  our  nature  was  ever  quickened  by  fear  ? 

At  length  the  days  of  preparation  were  over,  and  the  time  for  action 
was  at  hand.  The  school  was  large,  the  day  was  fine,  and  the  good  peo- 
ple of  both  sexes  turned  out  in  great  numbers.  Many  a  fond  mother's 
anxious  heart  beat  high  on  that  momentous  occasion,  as  she  donned  her 
prettiest  bonnet  and  newest  gown  to  do  honor  to  her  darling  son,  who 
was  to  achieve  immortal  honors  and  prodigious  profits. 

Ah  !  what  one  of  us  who  reads  these  humble  reminiscences  can  restrain 
swift-winged  Memory  as  she  £Edthfully  recalls  our  individual  cases,  caus- 
ing each  one  to  exclaim,  in. the  sincerest  prayer  that  his  fond  heart  ever 
ofiered, 

*  God  bless  my  mother  I ' 

The  first  hour  was  spent  in  the  recitations  of  the  junior  classes.  Then 
came  the  examination  in  the  higher  branches.  But  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
ertion to  make  the  exercises  interesting,  the  time  wore  heavily  away,  and 
every  eye  was  a  faithful  needle  pointing  to  the  old-fashioned  clock  in  the 
comer,  and  watching  with  manifest  impatience  for  the  sun  to  reach  the 
meridian,  when  the  young  cocks  were  to  begin  to  crow.  As  a  still 
greater  incentive  to  exertion,  the  quarter-section  of  cake  was  elevated 
upon  a  high  stand,  and  to  each  parent's  eyes  loomed  up  like  the  expect- 
ancies in  a  rich  uncle's  will.  Boy  after  boy  delivered  his  speech.  All 
received  tokens  of  approbation  from  his  relatives  and  friends,  and  many 
were  honored  with  hearty  cheers  from  the  company.  How  well  I  re- 
member my  rapid  glances  at  my  fisither  and  mother,  as  each  candidate 
ascended  higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  approbation,  thus  demanding 
still  greater  efibrts  from  me  to  sustain  my  reputation  and  carry  off  the 
prize.  As  their  faces  paled  before  the  resplendent  geniuses,  I  pitied  their 
anxiety,  and  longed  for  my  turn  to  come  to  relieve  their  agonizing  doubts. 
At  length  the  name  of  Kalph  Roanoke  was  called,  and  I  arose  with  an 
amount  of  impudence  and  self-possession  perfectly  irreconcilable  with 
my  present  well-known  diffidence.  All  eyes  were  turned  upon  me,  and, 
looking  around  with  a  kind  of  *Veni,  vidi,  vici'  air,  I  waited  for  my 
mother's  quiet,  approving  smile,  and  my  father's  expression  of  triumph, 
and  then  began : 

*  Oft  baa  it  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud,  conceited,  talking  apark, 
Returning  ftt>in  his  flniahMl  tour. 
Grown  ten  timea  perter  than  before/  etc.,  etc. 

As  I  proceeded,  there  was  a  marked  sensation,  and  I  became  so  confident 
of  getting  the  cake,  that  I  fell  into  a  reverie,  which,  although  very  charm- 
ing in  itself^  was  well-nigh  losing  me  the  cake.  The  thought  would  keep 
intruding  itself^ '  What  shall  I  do  with  it  ?  Must  I  hand  it  around,  as 
my  mother  wishes  me,  or  not  ? '  Thus  my  castles  kept  on  increasing, 
until  ray  speech  became  a  secondary  thing,  and  I  began  to  hesitate  and 
stammer  for  the  next  line.  Just  then  an  ill-natured  chap,  who  had  no 
hopes  of  success,  whispered  quite  audibly  to  his  next  neighbor :  *  Jim,  that 
fellow 's  got  no  bottom.  His  brass  has  gin  out,  and  he^  goin  to  let  down 
on  the  first  quarter  stretch.'  This  cutting  remark,  and  the  sudden  appa- 
rition of  my  father's  anxious  countenance,  restored  me  to  myself;  and  on 
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reacbing  the  point  where  the  dispute  about  the  color  of  the  chameleon 
was  to  be  determined,  I  delivered  the  following  lines  in  my  happiest 
manner: 

* '  WblLv  then,  at  once  to  end  the  doubt/ 
Replies  the  man, '  1 11  tarn  him  out ; 
And  when  before  your  eyes  I  're  set  him, 
If  you  do  n't  find  him  black,  I  '11  eat  him ! '  * 

then,  dwelling  upon  the  *  eat  him '  long  enough  to  get  my  white  pocket- 
handkerchief  out  of  my  bosom,  ready  for  a  grand  flourish  at  the  climax, 
I  gave  the  last  two  lines  with  kilUng  effect : 

*  Hb  said — then  fUll  before  their  sight 
Produced  the  beast  —  and  lo !  't  was  white  ' ' 

Having  thus  delivered  my  speech  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  I  took  my 
seat  beside  my  mother,  amidst  rounds  of  applause,  fully  conscious  that 
I  deserved  the  whole  cake,  and  half  mad  that  I  had  been  swindled  out 
of  it  by  the  new  arrangement  of  dividing  it  between  three. 

The  judges  put  their  heads  together,  and  gave  their  award  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  village  magistrate  proceeded  to  divide  the  cake  accord- 
ing to  law.  After  its  division,  three  boys  were  called  up,  amongst  whom 
was  Ralph  Roanoke,  and  each  one  received  a  share  amidst  the  cheers  of 
the  company.  T'other  fellows  grabbled  up  their  pieces,  and  with  one 
bound  out  of  doors  into  the  woods,  they  ran  to  enjoy  it  on  the  same 
fiivorite  spot  where  they  had  struggled  m  the  preparation  for  it,  whilst 
I  acceded  to  my  mother's  earnest  entreaties  to  act  *  like  a  little  gentle- 
man,' and  cut  up  my  portion  into  small  pieces,  and  proceeded  to  hand  it 
round  to  the  ladies.  It  was  a  great  misfortune  for  me  that  the  cake 
had  been  so  long  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude.  It  was  far  too 
tempting  to  be  resisted  by  any  common  effort  of  humanity.  As  I  went 
round  the  room  from  bench  to  bench  where  the  ladies  were  seated,  my 
'  pile '  was  diminishing  at  every  step,  like  the  leaves  of  autumn  before 
each  blast  of  the  pitiless  storm,  and  my  politeness  was  *  fast  ooziDg  out 
at  my  finger-ends.'  An  occasional  sigh,  growing  louder  and  more 
fi^uent,  could  not  be  suppressed,  and  Melancholy  might  have  marked 
my  lengthened  visage  for  her  own,  but  for  a  new  train  of  feeling  which 
was  suddenly  awakened. 

Pursuing  my  melancholy  round,  asking  every  lady  to  have  a  piece, 
and  inwardly  wishing  everyone  who  did  take  any  at  the  d — 1,  my  cake 
was  reduced  to  but  one  solitary  morsel ;  my  heart  concentrated  all  its 
hopes  and  affections  upon  that  remnant  which  common  politeness  had 
rescued,  and  I  felt  determined  to  save  it  But  just  as  I  was  passing  the 
last  lady,  who  had  kindly  refused  to  rob  me,  her  son  sitting  by  her  side 
snatched  it  from  the  plate.  This  was  too  much  for  any  boy  of  ten  years 
of  age  to  bear,  however  well  trained  in  the  manners  of  *  a  little  gentle- 
man ; '  and  without  a  moment's  reflection — in  fact,  as  if  all  consciousness 
had  deserted  me — I  gave  him  a  blow  with  my  clenched  fist,  which  rolled 
him  over  and  over,  screaming  and  yelling  under  the  benches.  But  he 
still  clutched  tlie  cake  as  if  in  a  death-struggle,  whilst  the  company  set 
up  a  shout  of  laughter  whose  merry  echo  reverberated  through  the 
woods,  and  brought  back  *them  t'other  fellows,'  wiping  their  mouths 
and  sucking  their  teeth,  (hungry  liom  as  they  were,)  and  reenraging  tlie 
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'  little  gcntlemao,'  who  was  just  then  mentally  realizing  the  truth  of  the 
old  ada^e,  that  *  the  proof  of  the  pudding  lies  in  the  eating.' 
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THX       8IEOE       OF      VERA      CRUZ. 

I  HAVE  seen,  in  an  old  painting  grouped  with  Spanish  Dona  of  yore, 
How  Columbus  landed  gloriously  upon  San  Salvador, 
'Mid  the  gentle-waving  palm-trees,  and  the  cocoas  thin  and  tall, 
And  the  awe-struck  natives  flocking  to  the  New- World's  festival 

Here,  the  ships  lie  in  the  offing ;  there,  the  boats  in-shore  are  moored ; 
While  the  fiery  light  of  Cancer  on  the  stirring  scene  is  poured  — 
On  the  bright  sea-weed  and  couches  which  lie  strown  upon  the  shore, 
And  a  thousand  tropic-brilliants  which  were  never  seen  before. 

list !  the  holy  priest  is  chanting  1    Hark  I  the  gladsome  shouts  that  ring  I 
Lo !  he  takes  possession  of  the  soil  for  Gon  and  for  the  King  I 
The  lofty  cross  reared  in  the  midst  all  eyes  are  fixed  upon, 
While  they  wave  the  royal  banner  of  Castile  and  Arragon. 

And  when  I  saw,  I  pondered  on  the  untold  of  the  heart, 
The  bursting  joy,  the  throbbing  hope,  these  new-found  shores  impart ; 
What  old  Columbus  spake  and  thought,  and  what  his  soldiers  felt, 
As  all  before  the  holy  croes  with  deep  devotion  knelt 

I  have  seen  a  real  vision  brighter  than  that  picture  old. 
Where  men,  and  not  their  semblance,  moved  together  stem  and  bold ; 
Where  earth  and  air  were  glowing  in  the  tropic  heat  and  lights 
And  the  natives  were  as  awe-struck  when  we  burst  upon  their  sight 

And  great  ships  lay  in  the  offing,  like  huge  creatures  on  the  brine, 
And  the  surf-boats  crowded  with  the  troops,  in  long  and  measured  line : 
They  start  together ;  in  each  prow  a  soldier  ready  stands, 
With  his  foot  upon  the  gunwale  and  a  banner  in  his  hands : 

A  banner  furled  1     Ah  1  who  shall  land  the  foremost  on  the  shore. 

And  wave  the  stars  and  stripes?    They  strive,  they  strain  upon  the  oar ; 

No  sound  is  heard  amid  the  nost  but  the  plashing  of  the  blade. 

And  the  faintly-rippling  waters,  where  the  eastern  breeze  has  strayed. 

Hurrah  I  the  first  keel  grates  I     Hurrah  1  he  leaps  into  the  sea. 
And  with  a  thrilling  shout  uufurls  the  banner  of  the  free  I 
Hark  I  the  shrouds  of  every  vessel,  manned  with  sailors  many  a  score. 
Send  back  in  triple  force  the  shouts  that  echo  from  the  shore. 

Brief  space  to  tell  you  how  the  foe  our  greetings  did  refuse ; 
How  we  shut  the  brave  hidalgos  up  in  high- walled  Vera  Cruz; 
And  built  an  outer  wall  beside  of  men  and  fire  and  brasa^ 
Enclosing  every  avenue  and  sealing  every  pass. 
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From  north  to  west,  a  living  arc,  we  span  their  towering  pride 
From  gulf  to  where  again  the  gulf  sends  up  his  rushing  tide : 
While  to  the  south  we  planted  firm  our  batteries  fierce  and  grim  — 
The  bull-dogs  of  the  trenches  set  to  tear  them  limb  from  limu 

But  ere  the  bloody  sport  began,  our  high-souled  hero  spake 
To  the  city  and  the  garrison :  *  For  holy  Pity's  sake 
Send  out  your  women  and  your  babes,  that  when  this  fight  begin, 
We  may  be  men  to  men  opposed,  true  manly  fame  to  win.' 

'  Not  BO,*  the  dastards  said :  '  not  so ;  we  will  defend  them  here : ' 
But  they  kept  them  as  a  good  excuse  for  after  craven  fear. 

*Then  God  defend  them  well! '  said  Scorr,  ''tis  He  alone  who  can ; ' 
He  waved  hia  hand  for  signal,  and  the  batteries  began. 

Ay  I  to  hear  the  bomb-shells  bursting  through  the  houses  bf  the  town, 
Through  the  <MO<ea*  tearing,  through  the  entreauelo^  down, 
To  where  upon  the  lower  floors  sit  mothers  pale  with  fright — 
Mothers  ana  clinging  children  seeking  shelter  from  the  fight  I 

Listen  1  as  their  thunder  echoes  to  the  trenches  I     With  it  comes 
Woman's  shrieks  and  infanta'  screams  amid  the  stirring  roll  of  drums ; 
Ah,  as  many  a  fierce  besieger  hears  the  melancholy  note, 
He  thinks  of  hia  own  wife  and  babes,  and  his  heart  is  in  his  throat 

And  now  Moriscan  towers,  bri^htljr  gleaming  in  the  sun. 
And  domes  of  pictured  porcelam,  right  fair  to  look  upon, 
Are  losing  half  their  beauty  as  these  thunderbolts  of  war 
Burst  o'er  the  spires  and  downward  spread  the  desolation  far : 


When  lo  I  a  signal-voice  is  heard  passing  from  man  to  man : 
Cease  firing !  cease  firing  1 '  't  was  thus  the  burden  ran ; 
And  from  uie  *  Gate  of  Mercy '  a  large  white  flag  is  seen, 
Borne  by  a  horseman  pricking  fast  o  er  the  broad  plain  between. 


'Hurrah I  the  place  surrenders! '  the  far-famed  fort  is  ours, 
And  prostrate  at  our  very  knees  the  foe  in  terror  cowers  1 
*-4y,  tenor  I ^  he  craves  our  pity:  *-4y,  tenor  1 '  presents  the  keys. 
*-4y,  tenoret  /*     *  Give  us  quarter,  if  your  noblenesses  please  1 

Ah  I  I  would  you  had  been  there  to  see  a  goodly  sight  that  morn, 
How  with  trumpets,  and  with  beating  drums,  and  standanls  higli  up-borne. 
We  marched  into  their  strong-hold,  and,  'mid  dallying  airs  of  spring. 
Wide  o'er  their  lofty  palace-roof  the  stars  and  stripes  did  fling. 

Ko  smiles  were  on  their  faces  as  they  wandered  forth,  I  ween ; 
No  sorrow  sat  on  oun:  only  smiling  eyes  were  seen. 
Until  the  women  passed  alon^,  and  children  pale  and  sad  — 
Then  the  Saxon  shout  grew  silent,  then  no  longer  were  we  glad. 

God  keep  the  poor  unsheltered  ones  I  God  guard  their  grievous  lot ! 
God  bless  our  army  and  its  chief ;  oy,  God  bless  General  Scott  I 
Rest  we  not  long  to  rust  our  blades,  or  cheek  our  war-blood's  flow, 
But  onward  still  and  upward  to  the  walls  of  Mexico ! 


*  Tub  flat  roof  arranged  as  a  promenading-plncc  in  the  evenings. 
t  French,  entrtaoL 
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CHAPTBK    TWO. 

A   GOOD    ANOEL. 


ScHAUNARD  and  Marcel,  who  had  been  grinding  away  valiantly  a  whole 
morning,  suddenly  struck  work. 

'Thunder  and  lightning!  it's  hungiy!'  cried  Schaunard.  And  he 
added  carelessly,  *  Do  we  breakfiast  to-day  ? ' 

Marcel  appeared  much  astonished  at  this  very  inopportune  question. 

'  How  long  has  it  been  the  fashion  to  dine  two  dap  running  ? '  he 
asked.  *And  yesterday  was  Thursday.'  He  finished  his  reply  by  tracing 
with  his  rest-stick  the  ecclesiastical  ordinance : 

*  On  Friday  eat  no  meat. 
Nor  aaght  resembling  it.' 

Schaunard,  finding  no  answer,  returned  to  his  picture,  which  repre- 
sented a  plain  inhabited  by  a  red  tree  and  a  blue  tree  shaking  branches ; 
an  evident  allusion  to  the  sweets  of  friendship,  which  had  a  very  philo- 
sophical effect.  At  this  moment  the  porter  knocked ;  he  had  brought  a 
letter  for  Marcel. 

*  Three  sous,'  said  he. 

*  You  are  sure  ? '  replied  the  artist    *  Very  weU,  you  can  owe  it  to  us.' 
He  shut  the  door  in  the  man's  face,  and  opened  the  letter.     At  the 

first  line,  he  began  to  vault  round  the  room  like  a  rope-dancer,  and  thun- 
dered out,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  this  romantic  ditty,  which  indicated 
with  him  the  highest  pitch  of  ecstasy : 

*  Thkre  were  four  juveniles  in  our  street ; 
Tbey  Tell  so  sick  tbey  could  not  eat ; 
They  carried  them  to  the  hospital — 

Tal !  tal ! !  tal ! ! !  tal ! ! ! !  * 

^  O  yes  1 '  said  Schaunard,  taking  him  up : 

*  Thkt  put  all  fbnr  into  one  big  bed, 
Two  at  the  feet  and  two  at  the  bead.' 

*  Think  I  do  n't  know  it  ? '  continued  Marcel. 

*  Therk  came  a  Sister  of  Charity — 

Ty  :  ty :  tee : !  tee  " ' 

*  K  you  do  n't  hush,'  said  Schaunard,  who  suspected  signs  of  mental 
alienation,  *  I  '11  play  the  allegro  of  my  symphony  on  the  Influence  of 
Blue  in  the  Arie^    So  sajing,  he  approached  the  piano. 

This  menace  had  the  eifect  of  a  drop  of  cold  water  in  a  boiling  fluid. 
Marcel  grew  calm  as  if  by  magic    *Look  there  !*  said  he^  passing  the 
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letter  to  his  friend.  It  was  an  invitation  to  dine  with  a  deputy,  an 
enlightened  patron  of  the  arts  in  general  and  Marcel  in  particular,  since 
the  latter  had  taken  the  portrait  of  his  country-house. 

'  For  to-day,*  siglied  Schaunard.  *  Unluckily  the  ticket  is  not  good  for 
two.  But  stay  I  Now  I  think  of  it,  your  deputy  is  of  the  government 
party ;  you  cannot,  you  must  not  accept.  Your  principles  will  not  per- 
mit you  to  partake  of  the  bread  which  has  been  watered  by  the  tears  of 
the  people.* 

*Bah!'  replied  Marcel,  *my  deputy  is  extreme  radical;  he  voted 
against  the  government  the  other  day.  Beside,  he  is  going  to  get  me  an 
order,  and  he  has  promised  to  introduce  me  in  society.  Moreover,  this 
may  be  Friday  as  much  as  it  likes ;  I  am  as  famished  as  Ugolino,  and  I 
mean  to  dine  to-day.    There,  now  1 ' 

*  There  are  other  difficulties,'  continued  Schaunard,  who  could  not  help 
being  a  little  jealous  of  the  good-fortune  that  had  fallen  to  his  friend's 
lot     '  You  can't  dine  out  in  a  red  flannel  shirt  and  shppers.' 

*I  shall  borrow  clothes  of  Rodolphe  or  Colline.' 
'  Infatuated  youth !  do  you  forget  that  this  is  the  twentieth,  and  at  this 
time  of  the  month  their  wardrobe  is  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  spout  I ' 

*  Between  now  and  five  o'clock  I  shall  find  a  dress-coat.' 

*  I  took  three  weeks  for  one  when  I  went  to  my  cousin's  wedding,  and 
that  was  in  January.' 

*  Well,  then,  I  shall  go,'  said  Marcel,  with  a  theatrical  stride.  *  It  shall 
never  be  said  that  a  miserable  question  of  etiquette  hindered  me  from 
making  my  first  step  in  society.' 

'  Without  boots,'  suggested  his  friend. 

Marcel  rushed  out  in  a  state  of  agitation  impossible  to  describe.  At 
the  end  of  two  hours  he  returned,  loaded  with  a  false  collar. 

'  Hardly  worth  while  to  run  so  far  for  that,'  said  Schaunard.  *  There 
was  paper  enough  here  to  make  a  dozen.' 

'  But,'  cried  Marcel,  tearing  his  hair,  *  we  must  have  some  things — con- 
found it  I '  And  he  commenced  a  thorough  investigation  of  every  comer 
of  the  two  rooms.  After  an  hour's  search,  he  realized  a  costume  thus 
composed: 

A  pair  of  plaid  trowsers,  a  gray  hat,  a  red  cravat,  a  blue  waist-coat, 
two  boots,  one  black  glove,  and  one  glove  that  had  been  white. 

'That  will  make  two  black  gloves  on  a  pinch,'  said  Schaunard.  *  You 
are  going  to  look  like  the  solar  spectrum  in  that  dress.  To  be  sure,  a 
colorist  such  as  you  are ' 

Marcel  was  trying  the  boots.  Alas !  they  were  both  for  the  same  foot ! 
The  artist,  in  despair,  perceived  an  old  boot  in  a  corner  which  had  served 
as  the  receptacle  of  their  empty  bladders.     He  seized  upon  it. 

*  From  Garrick  to  Syllable,'  *  said  his  jesting  comrade ;  *  one  square- 
toed  and  the  other  round.' 

*  I  am  going  to  varnish  them,  and  it  won't  show.' 
*A  good  idea !     Now  you  only  want  the  dress-coat.' 
*0h  1'  cried  Marcel,  biting  his  fists : 

*To  have  oTie  would  I  irive  ten  yeara  of  life, 
And  this  right  hand,  I  tell  ihtr/ 


*  Slako  for  Stlla  and  Coarybdis. 
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They  heard  another  knock  at  the  door.     Marcel  opened. 

*  Mr.  Schaunard  ? '  inquired  a  stranger,  stepping  on  the  threshold. 
*At  your  service,'  replied  the  painter,  inviting  him  in. 

The  stranger  had  one  of  those  honest  faces  which  tjrpify  the  provin- 
cial. 

'  Sir,'  said  he,  *  my  cousin  has  qften  spoken  to  mc  of  your  talent  for 
portrait-painting;  and  being  on  the  point  of  making  a  voyage  to  the  colo- 
nies, whither  I  am  deputed  by  the  refiners  of  the  city  of  Nantes,  I  wish 
to  leave  my  family  something  to  remember  me  by.  That  is  why  I  am 
come  to  see  you.' 

*Holy  Providence  I'  ejaculated  Schaunard.  'Marcel,  a  seat  for 
Mr. ' 

*  Blancheron,'  said  the  new-comer ;  *  Blanclieron  of  Nantes,  delegate 
of  the  sugar-interest,  Ex-Mayor,  Captain  of  tlie  National  Guard,  and 
author  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  sugar-question.' 

*  I  am  highly  honored  at  having  been  (Chosen  by  you,'  said  the  artist, 
with  a  low  reverence  to  the  delegate  of  the  refiners.  *  How  do  you  wish 
your  portrait  taken  ? ' 

*In  miniature,'  replied  Blancheron,  Mike  that;'  and  he  pointed  to  a 
portrait  in  oil ;  for  the  delegate  was  one  of  that  class  with  whom  every 
thing  smaller  than  the  side  of  a  house  is  miniature.  Schaunard  had  the 
measure  of  his  man  immediately,  especially  when  the  other  added  that 
he  wished  to  be  painted  with  the  best  colors. 

*  I  never  use  any  other,'  said  the  artist  *  How  large  do  you  wish  it  to 
be?' 

'About  so  big,'  answered  the  other,  pointing  to  a  canvas  nearly  twenty 
feet  square.     How  much  will  it  be  ? 

*  Sixty  francs  w4th  the  hands,  fifty  without' 

*  The  deuce  it  will !     My  cousin  talked  of  thirty  francs. 

*  It  depends  on  the  season.  Colors  are  much  dearer  at  some  times  of 
the  year  than  at  others.' 

*  Bless  me !  it 's  just  like  sugar  I ' 

*  Precisely.' 

*  Fifty  francs  then  be  it' 

*  You  are  wrong  there ;  for  ten  franks  more  you  will  have  your  hands, 
and  I  will  put  in  them  your  pamphlet  on  the  sugar-question,  which  will 
have  a  very  good  eflfect.' 

*  By  Jove,  you  are  right  1 ' 

*  Thunder  and  lightning ! '  said  Schaunard  to  himself^  *  if  he  goes  on  so, 
I  shall  burst,  and  hurt  myself  with  one  of  my  pieces.' 

*  Did  you  see  ? '  whispered  MarceL 

*  What  ? ' 

'  He  has  a  black  coat' 

*  I  take.     Let  me  manage.' 

*  Well,'  quoth  the  delegate,  *  when  do  we  begin  ?  There  is  no  time  to 
lose,  for  I  sail  soon.' 

'  I  have  to  take  a  little  trip  myself  day  after  to-morrow :  so,  if  you 
please,  we  will  begin  at  once.  One  good  sitting  will  help  us  along  some 
way.' 

'  But  it  will  soon  be  night,  and  you  can't  paint  by  candle-light' 
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'  My  room  is  arranged  so  that  we  can  work  at  all  Lours  in  it.  If  you 
will  take  off  your  coat,  and  put  yourself  in  position,  we  will  go  on.' 

*  Take  off  my  coat !    What  for  ? ' 

*  You  told  me  that  you  intended  this  portrait  for  your  family.' 
'  Certainly; 

'  Well,  then,  you  ought  to  be  represented  in  your  at-home  dress  —  in 
your  dressing-gown.    It  is  the  custom  to  be  so.' 

*  But  I  have  n't  any  dressing-gown  here.' 

*  But  I  have.  The  case  is  provided  for,'  quoth  Schaunard,  presenting 
to  his  sitter  a  very  ragged  garment,  so  ornamented  with  paint-marks  that 

,  the  honest  provincial  hesitated  about  getting  into  it 

*  Very  odd  dress,'  said  he. 

*And  very  valuable.  A  Turkish  vizier  gave  it  to  Horace  Vemet,  and 
he  gave  it  to  me  when  he  had  done  with  it     I  am  a  pupil  of  his.' 

'Are  you  a  pupil  of  Vemet's  ? ' 

'  I  am  proud  to  be,'  said  the  artist  *  Wretch  that  I  am  ! '  he  muttered 
to  himself^ '  I  deny  my  gods  and  masters ! ' 

'  You  have  reason  to  be,  my  young  friend,'  replied  the  delegate,  don- 
ning the  dressing-gown  with  the  illustrious  origin. 

'Hang  up  Mr.  Blancheron's  coat  in  the  wardrobe,'  said  Schaunard  to 
his  friend,  with  a  significant  wink. 

*Ain't  he  too  good ! '  whispered  Marcel  as  he  pounced  on  his  prey,  and 
nodded  toward  the  Blancheron.  *  If  you  could  only  keep  a  piece  of 
yml' 

'  I  '11  try ;  but  do  you  dress  yourself,  and  cut.  Come  back  by  ten ;  I 
will  keep  him  till  then.     Above  all,  bring  nie  something  in  your  pocket.' 

*  I  '11  bring  you  a  pine- apple,'  said  Marcel  as  he  evaporated. 
Schaunard  set  himself  to  work.  When  it  was  fairly  night,  Mr.  Blanche. 

ron  heard  the  clock  strike  six,  and  remembered  that  he  had  not  dined 
He  informed  Schaunard  of  the  fact. 

*  I  am  in  the  same  position,'  said  the  other ;  *  but  to  oblige  you,  I  will 
go  without  to-day,  though  I  had  an  invitation  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main. But  we  can't  break  off  now ;  it  might  spoil  the  resemblance.' 
And  he  painted  away  harder  than  ever.  *  By  the  way,'  said  he,  sud- 
denly, *  we  can  dine  without  breaking  off.  There  is  a  capital  eating- 
house  down-stiirs,  which  will  send  us  up  any  thing  we  like.'  And  Schau- 
nard awaited  tlie  effect  of  his  trial  of  plurals. 

'  I  accept  your  idea,'  said  Blancheron ;  *  and  in  return,  I  hope  you  will 
do  mo  the  honor  of  keeping  me  company  at  table.' 

Schaunard  bowed.  *  lieally,'  said  he  to  himself  *  this  is  a  fine  fellow — a 
very  god-send.     *  Will  you  order  the  dinner  ? '  ho  asked  his  Amphitryon. 

'  You  will  oblige  me  by  taking  that  trouble,'  replied  the  other,  politely. 

*  So  much  the  worse  for  you,  my  boy,'  said  the  painter  as  ho  pitched 
,       down  the  stairs,  four  steps  at  a  time.    Marching  up  to  the  counter,  he 

wrote  out  a  bill  of  fare  that  made  the  Vatel  of  the  establishment  tiu-n 
pale. 
'  Claret !  who  'a  to  pay  for  it  ? ' 

*  Probably  not  I,'  said  Schaunard,  *  but  an  uncle  of  mine  that  you  will 
find  up  there,  a  very  good  judge.  So,  do  your  best,  and  let  us  have 
dinner  in  half  an  hour,  and  on  porcelain.' 

VOL.  xu.  23 
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At  eight  o'clock,  Mr.  Blancheron  felt  the  necessity  of  pouring  into  a 
friend's  ear  his  ideas  on  the  sugar-question,  and  accordingly  recited  his 
pamphlet  to  Schaunard,  who  accompanied  him  on  the  piano. 

At  ten,  they  danced  the  gahp  together. 

At  eleven,  they  swore  never  to  separate,  and  to  make  Wills  in  each 
other's  favor. 

At  twelve,  Marcel  returned,  and  found  them  locked  in  a  mutual 
embrace,  and  dissolved  in  tears.  The  floor  was  half  an  inch  deep  in 
fluid — either  from  that  cause  or  the  liquor  that  had  been  spilt  lie 
stumbled  against  the  table,  and  remarked  the  splendid  relics  of  the  sump- 
tuous feast.  He  tried  the  bottles;  they  were  utterly  empty.  He 
attempted  to  rouse  Schaunard ;  but  the  latter  menaced  hmi  with  speedy 
death,  if  he  tore  him  fix>m  his  friend  Blancheron,  of  whom  he  was  mak- 
ing a  pillow. 

*  Ungrateful  wretch  V  said  Marcel,  taking  out  of  his  pocket  a  handful 
of  nuts ;  *•  when  I  had  brought  him  some  dinner !' 


SILENT        LOYS. 


y  B  A  «  •  L  A  T  B  O       V80U       TBI      O  B  R  If  A  «      OV      OBXBIX,. 


Thou  askest  me,  my  fair-haired  love, 

Wherefore  my  lips  are  still. 
While  love  within  me  dwelling; 
Familiar  dwelling, 
My  heart  doth  fiU. 


xz. 


Do  then  the  flames  go  singinff 
Their  heaven-aspiring  will  1 
They  send  their  sparks  up  high  and  red  — 
So  high,  80  red. 
And  yet  so  stilL 


txi. 


The  rose,  too,  naught  can  utter 

When  blooming  into  light ; 
She  glows,  and  breathes  her  fragrance  forth. 
Voiceless  forth 
Upon  the  oight 


ir. 


So,  too,  my  rapture  uses, 

Since  thou  my  love  hast  crowned ; 
It  glows  and  blooms  within  my  soul. 
Deep  in  my  soul, 
But  makes  no  sound. 
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AWAY        WITH        GLOOM 


DY    JOHM      lYOliAlf. 


8pt*RK  tlie  lines  which  sorrow  traces : 
LAugh  the  ills  of  life  away. 

They  who  wear  the  gladdest  faces 
iuways  live  the  longest  day. 


XI. 


Why  complain,  though  fortune  press  thee  t 

Why  repine  at  lowly  birth. 
While  contentment  still  may  bless  thee 

With  the  joys  of  pealing  mirth? 


III. 


Art  thou  rich  in  pounds  and  rubles  ? 

Dost  thou  sleep  on  beds  of  down  f 
Lautfh  to  see  how  vain  the  baubles 

^  hich  deceive  the  gaping  clown. 


XT. 


"What  though  now  thy  years  are  niany, 
And  thy  locks  are  turning  gray ; 

Ilast  thou  not  a  hope  of  any 
Joy  beyond  thy  mortal  day  f 


T. 


Thou  hast  dreamed  perhaps  of  glory  ; 

Fate  has  held  thee  under  ban  ; 
Still  unknown  to  song  or  story 

Thou  canst  be  a  merry  man. 


▼I. 


Toil  not  after  gilded  sadness  ; 

Let  not  woe  thy  soul  entice ; 
For  the  earth  is  full  of  gladness 

Offered  thee  without  a  price. 


TXI. 


Dost  thou  speak  of  cares  and  troubles  f 
Cares  ana  troables^  what  are  they  f 

Nothing  more  than  floating  bubbles, 
Which  a  laugh  may  drive  away. 


TIIL 


Laugh,  and  charm  the  Fates  to  listen ; 

Hoot  all  oloomy  fancies  down  ; 
Thus  shall  Time  forget  to  hasten. 

And  e'en  Death  reUx  his  frowa 
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LINES      ON       A      RURAL      SPRING. 


raOM  TUB  OBKVAM  or  SOULBK. 


Flows  this  little  spring  for  ever, 

Yet  its  waters  murmur  never. 
Come,  traveller,  rest  thee  here  with  me : 

Ck>me,  and  from  this  spring,  for  ever 

Flowing  on,  yet  murmuring  never, 
Learn  to  do  good  silently.  ic  ta. 


THE     COUNTRY     DOCTOR. 

AFAlirirrLACTOBlOGRAPHT:      RENEW  KD      BY      BEQUEST 


BT     OLAnSKR     BACLT?,     U.    ». 


Almost  every  town  in  the  country  has  its  Guinea,  or  Black  settlement, 
where  population  thrives,  and  ivory  is  plenty  as  on  the  Grold  Coast, 
Ethiopia  every  where  has  her  distinct  and  separate  quarters,  (like  the 
despised  remnant  of  the  Jews,)  generally  in  the  woods  or  among  the 
bogs,  or  in  some  remote,  suburban  part  of  the  villages,  to  the  leeward  of 
Caucasian  civilization.  There  will  be  found  an  irregular  group  of  hovels 
builded  in  the  peculiar  totUing  style  of  African  architecture,  somewhat 
in  advance  of  the  shanty,  composed  as  if  of  the  remnants  of  old  kitch- 
ens, and  distinguished  by  outside  staurways  not  very  firmly  constructed, 
in  front  of  which,  basking  in  the  sun,  or  arranflring  clam-shells  in  the 
hot  sand,  or  circumvallations  of  little  round  cobble-stones,  or  making 
bricks  like  the  ancient  Egyptians  without  straw,  or  creeping,  crawling, 
rolling  over  each  other  with  animal  agility,  will  be  seen  a  number  of 
little  woolly-heads,  as  round  as  pumpkins,  as  &t  as  batter,  and  whom  it 
is  impossible  to  look  at  without  a  smile.  That  there  is  little  distress  or 
starvation  among  this  people  appears  a  wonder,  considering  the  idle  lives 
which  many  of  them  lead,  and  the  amount  of  poisoned  alcohol  which 
they  drink.  Yet  I  have  seldom  known  them  to  be  reduced  to  those 
straits  to  which  white  people  are  often  brought.  The  oleaginous  fiesh 
makes  readily  on  their  bones,  from  the  plump,  globular  infant  which 
draws  the  white  stream  from  the  jet-bla<jc  breaist  of  its  mother,  to  the 
big  muscular  adult,  from  the  pores  of  whose  skin  *  rivers  of  water '  flow 
do>vn  in  the  hay-field  when  the  harvest  is  fresh-mown.  The  latter  will 
fling  himself  into  the  middle  of  a  hay-loft  in  the  month  of  July  or  Au- 
gust, beneath  the  almost  burning  roofj  sleep  and  perspire  by  the  hour, 
and  tell  you  that  he  enjoys  it  very  mucL  'How  the  horses  hke  the  hay 
afterward  I  have  not  asked,  as  they  are  somewhat  particular  as  to  what 
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tbej  eat  or  drink,  but  the  descendant  of  the  Kings  of  Dahomey  is  not 
debilitated  by  the  process.  He  leaps  up  refreshed,  goes  forth  again  to 
his  labors  under  the  sun,  leads  an  irresponsible  life,  has  a  merry  heart,  a 
good  set  of  teeth  which  masticate  well,  and  has  children  with  a  rabbit-like 
velocity. 

As  there  is  little  positive  want,  so  there  is  proportionately  not  a  great 
deal  of  sickness  among  them.  A  large  portion  of  what  there  has  been 
in  my  vicinity  has  fallen  to  my  share,  I  having  early  possessed  their 
affection,  and  they  have  also  placed  the  strongest  reliance  on  my  profes- 
sional ability.  My  African  practice,  should  I  have  the  ability  or  good- 
luck  to  narrate  it  well,  would  form  the  most  amusing  part  of  my  me- 
moirs. 

Some  of  the  oldest  blacks  whom  I  know  are  distinguished  among 
people  of  their  own  color  as  *  Guinea  Niggers.'  They  have  been  origin- 
ally brought  from  the  coast  of  Africa  in  a  slave-ship,  and  their  faces  are 
seamed  and  scarred  with  those  unsightly  marks  which  are  either  peculiar 
to  the  native  breeds,  or  which  result  from  branding  them  with  a  hot  iron. 
But  among  the  whole  race  certain  popular  superstitions,  brought  with 
them  from  the  Fatherland,  are  handed  down  and  still  firmly  believed.  I 
have  never  been  called  to  visit  a  sick  black  who  had  not  a  suspicion  of 
being  *pisoned.'  There  are  certain  of  them  who  have  the  power  by 
>c:hann,  or  incantation,  or  by  an  evil  eye,  or  secret  ministering  of  venom, 
known  to  them  alone,  to  infect  those  against  whom  they  may  entertain 
a  grudge.  They  have  no  power,  however,  over  those  not  of  the  same 
color  as  themselves.  If  they  are  jet-black,  for  instance,  they  cannot 
*piaon'  a  yellow  person  with  their  looks,  and  their  charms  are  only 
effectual  against  a  negro  black  as  the  ace  of  spades.  Such  is  the  curious 
tradition  which  they  hold,  and  I  have  witnessed  numerous  illustrations 
of  this  beliefl  I  was  called  upon  to  visit  Cufiy  Jones,  who  swelled  up 
like  a  toad,  and  I  accordingly  *  doctored '  him  for  dropsy.  My  medicines 
did  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  Cuff  from  time  to  time  responded 
to  my  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  his  health : 

*  Dono,  Massa  Doctor :  do  n't  seem  to  get  no  better.' 

One  day,  while  seated  in  his  hovel,  a  fat  woman  of  his  own  color  came 
in,  and  the  moment  that  she  had  inspected  Mr.  Jones,  formed  a  diagnosis 
of  his  complaint  very  different  from  mine,  and  pronounced  him  to  be 
^pisoned.' 

*  Pisoned  ? '  said  I :  *  what  makes  you  think  so,  Dinah  ? ' 

*  Oh  1 '  said  she,  shaking  her  head  in  a  knowing  manner,  ^  I  know  what 
I  know  !  White  doctor-stuff  won't  cure  him.  Some  body  has  put 
aomethin'  or  oder  in  his  way ;  some  nigga,  Massa  Docka.  You  cure 
white  folk,  Massa ;  Guffy's  pisoned.' 

*  Poh !  poh !  he's  not  pisoned.  He  has  the  dropsy,  Dinah.  You  go 
home  and  mind  your  business.  I'll  do  what  is  right  in  his  case;  and  if 
he  takes  the  prescriptions,  in  course  of  time  he  '11  get  well.' 

Just  then  a  tapping  at  the  door  was  heard,  and  a  young  colored 
woman  named  Viney  appeared,  to  inquire  about  the  sick  man. 

*  That 's  the  hussy ! '  exclaimed  the  other,  rising  suddenly  and  slamming 
the  door  in  her  face.     I  found  that  little  was  to  be  gjiined  by  combatting 

his  opinion. 
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Dinah  advised  to  call  in  a  distinguished  colored  physician,  known  as 
Doctor  Troy  Ranters,  who  resided  in  an  Ethiopian  settlement  called 
*  The  Alley,'  very  remarkable  for  his  knowledge  of  roots,  and  who  went 
about  the  country  on  his  professional  visits  in  a  cart  propelled  by  a  cow. 
His  cow  was  a  kind  creature  in  harness,  as  good  as  an  ox,  better  than 
an  ass,  and  only  inferior  to  an  ill-used  horse.  She  ploughed  his  one-acre 
lot  where  Dr.  Troja  planted  his  herbs,  yielded  milk  for  his  family,  beside 
carrying  him  about  in  the  cart.  He  had  a  mild  and  pleasant  expression 
of  coimtenance,  with  a  spice  of  wisdom  in  it,  like  Plato ;  looked  like  a 
Methodist  minister  of  color,  and  was  of  the  age  of  eighty,  or  a  little  over. 
His  white  and  black  practice  in  his  inmiediate  neignborhood  was  good, 
though  scarce  equal  to  his  suppart,  but  the  deficiency  was  made  up  by 
the  filial  affection  of  his  able-bodied  sons,  of  whom  fifteen  were  living, 
and  quite  a  number  were  deceased.  His  daughters,  also,  were  well 
married,  several  of  them  to  the  most  respectable  boot-blacks  in  New- 
York. 

One  day  I  met  the  doctor  at  Mr.  Jones's  habitation,  although  not  by 
appointment,  or  in  consultation.  The  moment  that  he  looked  at  the 
patient,  he  shook  his  head  as  if  foul  play  had  been  employed,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  sorceress  Viney  came  in  to  inquire  how  Cuf^  did.  Cuffy 
trembled  from  head  to  foot  like  an  aspen  leaf,  almost  with  the  violence 
of  a  fit,  and  not  until  she  had  retired  could  his  nerves  be  appeased.  Every 
time  that  this  creature  poked  her  head  in  at  the  door,  it  appeared,  on 
inquiry,  that  the  patient  quaked  in  like  manner. 

*  She  come  to  de  house  of  *n  ? '  inquired  the  doctor 

^  Yes,  Sir,  very  often,'  replied  the  attendant ;  ^  she  come  ebeiy  day  to 
ask  how  he  do.' 

*  She  stay  long  ? '  proceeded  the  doctor. 

*  Sometime  only  a  minute — then  she  stay  longer.' 

*  She  look  at  him  right  in  de  eye  f ' 

*  Yes,  right  in  de  eye.' 

*  Den  he  shake  ? ' 

'  Oh,  massy  Docka,  you  tink  do  house  come  down ;  he  shake  so  you 
can't  hold  him,  and  de  sweat  run  ofif  his  face.  Yesterday,  when  Viney 
come  in,  we  tink  he  die.' 

*De  case  is  very  clear.    Put  out  your  tongue,  you  please.' 

Cufiy  Jones  obeyed,  stuck  out  his  tongue,  and  Doctor  Ranters  said  his 
system  was  badly  pisoned. 

He  then  sat  contemplative  for  a  few  momenta,  leaning  like  a  patriarch 
upon  his  stafi*,  when  he  gave  the  following  sage  advice : 

'  1.  That  Viney  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  approach  the  house, 
she  being  the  cause  of  the  patient's  sickness. 

*  2.  That  Cuffy  Jones  should  drink  a  decoction  of  roots  which  he  pre- 
scribed, and  which  he  proceeded  to  take  out  of  a  small  bag. 

*  3.  That  if  on  the  following  day  they  would  lift  up  a  large  stone  before 
the  door  of  the  house,  they  would  find  a  decayed  onion,  by  stepping  over 
which  the  infection  had  been  produced.  Let  them  take  the  onion  with 
a  pair  of  tongs  and  place  it  in  the  fire.' 

If  this  were  done,  he  held  out  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  patient  would 
recover.     Having  first  prayed  with  him,  and  commended  him  to  the  Lo  r  i 
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he  then  took  his  hat,  cast  a  look  of  benignity  upon  him  enoiigh  to 
reassure  him,  and  amidst  protestations  of  gratitude  from  the  whole  house- 
hold, and  exclamations, '  Come  again,  Doctor !  come  soon !  De  Lord 
bless  you ! '  mounted  his  cart  and  drove  his  cow  home  to  the  Alley. 

I  afterward  learned,  that  when  the  stone  was  removed,  sure  enough, 
there  lay  a  decayed  onion,  which,  the  moment  that  it  was  put  upon  the 
coals,  exploded  instantly  like  a  cannon.  The  patient  soon  after  that  began 
to  mend,  the  swelling  in  his  limbs  went  down,  and  he  ultimately  recov- 
ered. Viney  became  infected  with  her  own  venom,  and  could  not  be 
cured.  As  to  myself^  I  lost  caste  among  the  Joneses  by  my  want  of  suc- 
cess, while  Doctor  Ranters  was  established  as  the  family-physician. 
White  art  avails  little  in  such  cases  against  black  charms  and  incanta- 
tions. I  was  once  called  to  see  a  gemnian  who  became  sick  because  the 
Devil  had  stolen  his  fiddle,  and  I  was  unable  to  prescribe  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  instrument.  It  is  supposed  that  some  are  gifted  with  the 
power  to  make  others  of  exactly  of  the  same  shade  of  complexion 
instantly  Ml  down,  although  at  a  distance,  as  if  in  a  fit  These  super- 
stitions remind  one  of  similar  ones  among  the  tribes  of  American  Indians. 

The  renowned  surgeon.  Doctor  V b,  of  New- York,  who  is  as  cool 

in  distressing  emergencies  as  an  icicle  at  the  North  Pole,  and  who  can 
whip  off  a  leg  or  an  arm  as  quickly  as  you  can  say  Jack  Robinson,  nar- 
rated to  me  that,  being  on  the  medical  staff  at  the  time  when  Uncle 
Samuel  waged  war  against  Osceola  and  the  Seminole  Indians,  in  a  terri- 
tory where  Billy  Bowlegs  is  now  seated  upon  the  throne,  he  received  a 
message  from  General  Wild  Cat,  who  was  held  in  durance,  to  come  and 
visit  him.  Wild  Cat^  who  was  very  much  under  the  weather,  had  heard 
of  the  great  *  Medicine-Man,*  and  had  conceived  the  idea  that  he  could 
give  him  some  relief.  The  ship  lay  at  St.  Augustine,  and  to  satisfy  the 
request  of  the  invalid,  the  Doctor  was  dispatched,  under  escort,  some  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  into  the  country.  The  chief  was  an  old  man,  and  sat  smok- 
ing a  pipe  with  stoical  indifference.  He  informed  the  medicine-man  that 
be  was  suffering  under  a  spell ;  and  having  heard  much  of  his  fame, 
which  had  gone  abroad  through  the  Indian  country,  he  had  sent  for 
him  to  remove  the  spell.  The  Doctor  replied,  that  he  thought  that  he 
could  cure  him,  but  one  great  difficulty  lay  in  the  way  which  must  first 
be  removed.  For  as  long  as  those  chains  were  on  his  legs  and  he  re- 
mained a  prisoner,  the  medicines  could  not  take  any  effect.  With  the 
reasonableness  and  good  sense  of  this.  Wild  Cat  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  ability  of  the  great  *  Medicine- 


T     H     E         DEAD. 

TiUE  dead  alone  are  blest 
While  they  are  liere,  clouds  mar  the  day, 
And  bitter  snow-falls  nip  their  May : 
But  when  their  t«ini>cst-time  is  done. 
The  light  and  heat  of  Heaven's  own  Sun 

Broods  on  their  land  of  rest 
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MY       HOME. 

Dear  home  of  mine,  mj  tranquil  nest^ 
O'ershadowed  by  the  wins  of  loye, 

Where  youthful  hearts  found  auiet  rest. 
And  peace  came  like  a  broooing  doye. 

Dear  were  vour  pleasant  rooms  to  me, 
With  ceifings  nigh  and  full  of  light, 

When  first,  in  days  of  careless  glee, 
I  entered  here,  in  bridal  white. 

Dear  were  your  windows^  opening  wide, 
With  glorious  view  of  stream  and  hill ; 

Dear  the  bright  hearth  at  eventide, 
With  one  beside  me  dearer  still. 

For  then  a  boy,  wiCh  eyes  of  blue, 
Crept  to  his  father's  willing  knee ; 

And  one  with  eyes  of  darker  hue. 
Weary  with  playing,  slept  with  me. 

It  seemed  that  grief  had  passed  us  by, 

Bo  smoothly  floated  we  along ; 
Scarce  had  wo  cau.se  to  heave  a  sigh. 

And  home  was  full  of  joy  and  song. 

But  ah  I  our  cup  of  woe  was  filled, 
Filled  to  the  brim,  in  one  short  day : 

Tlie  little  forms  we  loved  were  stilled, 
The  childish  spirits  borne  away. 

Death  came,  a  dark  and  fearful  guest. 
And  said,  *  The  Father  needeth  these  I  * 

Then  clasped  them  to  his  chilling  breast, 
And  hushed  them  in  eternal  peace. 

With  silent  lips,  we  laid  them  down 
In  one  deep  grave,  with  tearless  eyes^ 

Believing  each  would  wear  a  crown 
And  strike  a  harp  in  Paradise. 

And  dearer  now  each  pleasant  room. 
Since  Sorrow  sits  with  Memory  here. 

Where  flowei-s,  in  spring-time's  early  bloom, 
Heavy  with  fragrance,  strewed  their  bier : 

And  where  the  silent  echoes  sleep 

Of  voices  like  a  silver-lute ; 
And  where  we  sometimes  wildly  weep. 

To  think  they  are  for  ever  mute : 
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And  where  we  waited  long  in  vain, 

In  spite  of  knowledge,  when  the  door, 
Slow  opening,  gave  us  ne'er  again 

The  sound  of  foot-steps  on  Uie  floor : 

And  where  we  sit  beside  the  glow 

Of  evening  Are,  subdued  and  etill. 
And  hear  the  drifting  of  the  snow 

That  shrouds  their  grave  upon  the  bill. 
A'cu&r^r^A,  January  IIMA,  1853.  u    k    m. 


THE  MOTHER  AND  HER  CHILD. 


nT     OI  ACIiS     UAICRO 

I. 

TEE    LITTLE     OIRL'8     DREAU. 

*  With  that,  her  head  sunk  down  upon  her  breast ; 
Uer  cheek  changed  earth,  her  aenaea  nlept  in  reat.' 

Th£  bed  of  the  little  sick  girl  had  been  placed  so  that  she  might  look 
out  upon  the  flower-garden  close  by  the  house,  and  the  green  fields  just 
beyond,  the  stream  flowing  through  them,  and  farther  on,  the  high  hills 
which  enclosed  the  pleasant  valley. 

It  was  the  opening  of  a  beautiful  May  morning,  and  the  rays  of  the 
ftun  lit  up  the  hills,  warmed  the  new  and  tender  grass,  glanced  on  the 
brook,  played  among  the  flowers,  and  shone  on  the  floor  of  the  httle  girl's 
sick-room. 

The  robins  were  singing  their  mournful  song,  and  the  blue-birds  an- 
swered with  their  soft  and  plaintive  note,  while  (it  was  not  strange,  for  it 
was  spring)  the  sparrow  carolled  forth  his  merry  roimdelay. 

There  was  a  stand  close  by  the  bed,  whereon,  among  the  medicines, 
a  lamp  wa.s  burning.  The  mother  of  the  invaUd,  watching  over  her  child 
through  the  long,  dark  hours,  had  forgotten  to  extinguish  it  with  the 
day-light.  She  was  sitting  at  the  bed-side  of  the  emaciated  suflerer, 
who  from  a  night  of  burning  pain  had  fallen  into  a  tranquil  morning 
slumber. 

The  mother  had  noticed  how  quiet  she  lay.  There  was  no  tossing  to 
and  fro ;  no  restless  movement  as  the  wasting  fever  consumed  the  life- 
blood  ;  and  she  noticed,  too,  a  smile  playing  over  the  loved  features  of 
her  little  one.  Soon  it  passed  away,  and  then  a  look  (not  such  an  one 
as  anguish  and  distress  unwillingly  wring  from  the  wretched)  of  sorrow 
mantled  the  &ce.  The  mother  asked  of  herself  what  this  might  mean. 
Alas !  it  was  but  a  few  days  past  six  years  since  she  first  felt  the  short, 
faint  breath  of  her  darling  upon  her  bosom,  and  now  her  daughter  was 
as  feeble  as  then. 
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The  child  awoke  suddenly,  and  looked  around  as  if  lost  in  amazement 

*  What's  the  matter,  Mary  ? ' — that  was  the  little  girl's  name. 

*  Nothing,  Mother ;  I  feel  better,'  said  the  sick  one.  Then  she  turned 
her  eyes  to  the  window,  and  gazed  first  upon  the  flowers,  then  on  the 
fields,  and  the  stream  flowing  through  them,  then  on  the  distant  hills ; 
finally  she  fixed  her  steadfast  look  upon  the  skies. 

At  length  she  turned  to  her  mother  and  asked : 

*  What  makes  the  birds  sing  ?  * 

*  Because  they  are  happy,  dear  I ' 
*A  re  birds  ever  sick  ? ' 

*  Sometimes,  Mary.' 

*  Yes,  Mother,  but  they  don't  sing  when  they're  sick,  do  they ? ' 
'  No,  my  dear.' 

*  It's  because  they're  not  happy,  isn't  it  ? ' 

*  I  think  so,  Mary.' 

The  httle  girl  was  silent,  and  looked  out  of  the  window  again  very 
earnestly. 

'  Mother,  is  not  this  a  beautiful  world  ? ' 

*  Very  beautiful,  Mary.  Why  ? '  and  the  tears  starting  from  her  eyes, 
the  mother  turned  her  head  so  that  her  daughter  might  not  see  them. 

*  Why,  my  dear  ? '  but  the  little  girl  was  thinking  of  something  beside 
the  answer,  and  it  was  not  till  again  inquired  of^  '  Why  do  you  ask  that 
question  ? '  that  she  said : 

'  But  there  is  a  world  a  good  deal  more  beautiful  than  this  ? '  There 
was  no  reply.    The  tears  ran  fast  down  the  mother's  cheek. 

*'  Yes,  mother,  you  used  to  tell  me  so,  and  that  ffood  people  went  there 
when  they  died.  Little  girls  die  sometimes,  do  irt  they )  Say,  mother, 
do  n't  little  girls  die  sometimes  ? ' 

*  Mary  I  Mary  I' 

*  Little  boys  do.  You  told  me  that  when  Willie  died,  he  went  to  that 
happy  land  where  the  dead  and  gone  become  angels.  Did  you  ever  see 
an  angel?  Mother,  the  lamp's  burning  on  the  standi  Don't  cry, 
mother ;  I  want  to  tell  you  a  sweet,  sweet  dream  I  had  while  asleep.  I 
have  felt  better  ever  since.' 

'Don't  talk  any  more,  Mary,  it  hurts  you,'  answered  the  listener. 

*  There,  do  n't  try  to  get  up  again.'  And  she  smoothed  down  a  cool 
pillow  which  she  had  laid  under  the  fevered  head  of  the  sick  child. 

The  little  girl  laid  quite  still. 

Jn  a  few  moments  she  raised  her  head,  and  asked, '  Mother,  what  makes 
children  sick  ? ' 

The  parent  thought  a  short  time  for  an  answer.  What  reply  could 
she  give  ?     And  she  simply  said,  *  Do  n't  talk,  Mary.' 

The  little  girl  laid  quite  still. 

And  the  robins  out  of  the  window  kept  singing  their  mournful  song, 
and  the  blue-birds  answered  with  their  soft  and  {Maintive  note,  while  (it 
was  not  strange,  for  it  was  spring)  the  sparrow  carolled  forth  his  merry 
roundelay. 

The  mother  watched  her  child. 

The  long  square  of  the  window  grew  shorter  and  shorter  on  the  floor, 
as  the  sun  rose  higher  and  higher. 
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The  mother  watched  her  child. 

Tlie  sufferer  moved ;  still  it  was  no  pang  that  caused  the  motion ;  for 
her  face  was  as  calm  and  placid  as  the  morning  out  of  doors. 

The  mother  watched  her  child. 

Oh !  the  intensity  of  deep,  abiding,  parental  love ! 

The  little  sick  girl  raised  her  head  and  asked :  *  Won't  you  let  me 
s])eak  now  ? ' 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  that  request  which  fell  mournfully 
upon  that  mother's  heart  with  a  cadence  taking  no  denial.  And  as  she 
sat  by  the  side  of  that  wan,  weak  creature,  whose  accustomed  voice 
sounded  so  strangely  in  her  ears,  she  looked  from  the  bed  through  the 
window.  She  saw  the  flowers,  bright  in  the  morning  sun.  She  saw 
the  green  fields  joyous  in  the  verdure  of  spring,  the  silver  waters  danc- 
ing through  them.     She  saw  the  hills  glorious  in  their  pride  and  strength. 

She  did  not  smile. 

Then  she  thought  how  the  frosts  would  descend,  the  winter  come,  and 
desolation  despoil  them  all.  At  last  she  looked  upon  the  sky,  serene  in 
its  eternal  blue,  and  thought  how  far  surpassing  the  changing  frailties 
of  this  earth  is  the  stability  of  those  things  above. 

Perhaps  she  smiled. 

She  looked  at  the  hills  again,  the  fields,  the  flowers,  and  thought  how 
the  spring  would  return,  the  hills  exult,  the  fields  rejoice,  and  the  flowers 
bloom  air^n. 

She  did  «nUe. 

Then  she  turned  to  her  child.  There  had  been  no  answer  to  the  re- 
quest. She  looked  at  the  little  sick  girl  again,  but  she  did  not  see  her ; 
voir  the  hot,  round  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  and  she  could  not  see. 

*  Mother,  won't  you  let  me  speak  now  ? '  said  the  invalid. 

Of  the  twain,  whose  mind  wondered  that  there  was  no  reply  ? 

*  What  a  beautiful  garden  I  was  in !  There  were  no  wec^s  in  it.  It 
looked  some  like  ours — as  ours  did  last  spring,  I  mean.  Such  lovely 
flowers !  There  were  great  wide  fields  beyond.  I  walked  alone  in  the 
garden,  and  when  I  picked  a  flower,  it  did  not  fade,  and  jmother  came  in 
its  place.  I  wish  ours  were  so !  Such  a  delightful  day !  and  there  was 
no  sun.  Away  off,  something  shone  like  a  thousand  church-spires  all 
gold,  in  a  bright  Sunday  morning.  So  I  went  along  till  I  came  to  a 
river.  A  great  many  people  were  drinking  from  it,  and  so  I  stooped  and 
drank.  When  they  saw  me  do  so,  some  of  them  came  across,  and  led 
me  over  on  the  water,  calliug  me  Sister  Mary.  I  wonder  how  they  knew 
my  name,  and  what  made  them  call  me  sister !  They  said  so  many 
pleasant  and  kind  things,  that  I  loved  them  ail.  What  makes  us  love^ 
Mother  I  Tlien  a  little  boy  came  to  me.  His  eye  was  just  like  yours. 
Mother ;  and  he  put  his  arms  around  and  kissed  me.  He  said  his  name 
was  Willie.  Then  we  walked  along  through  the  great  white  fields 
together,  and  he  wove  a  crown  of  flowers,  and  put  it  on  my  head.  And 
he  sung  a  beautiful  song,  which  he  learned  me.  I  can 't  sing  it  now,  but 
in  a  few  days,  when  I  get  stronger,  I  will.  By-and-by  we  came  to  a 
great  many  large  houses,  and  we  went  along  till  we  came  to  one  grander 
and  higher  than  all  the  others.     A  great  many  people — they  were  ail 
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dressed  in  white — were  going  in  and  coming  out,  singing  the  same  tune 
Willie  taught  me.     When  we  came  in — O  mother! 

•  ••••• 

And  brother  asked  if  we  might  go  and  see  you.  So  we  wished  ourselves 
in  the  garden,  and  there  we  were.  We  found  you  in  the  window,  look- 
ing out.  You  did  not  see  us,  as  we  stood  right  by  you — it  was  so  strange ! 
You  seemed  so  sad  and  lonely.  My  bed  was  pushed  back  into  the  cor- 
ner, all  nicely  made  up,  and  my  dresses  were  hanging  against  the  wall, 
and  you  were  all  alone — so  lonely !  Sometimes  you  would  look  at  the 
dresses  on  the  wall,  then  at  the  bed,  and  then  into  the  garden.  What 
made  you  look  so  lonesome  ?     And  you  said, '  Mary !  Mary ! '     I  was 

going  to  speak 

*  Mother,  the  lamp  is  going  out ' 

II. 

THE      KUNSRAL. 

*  How  like  a  silent  stream  shaded  with  night. 
And  gliding  softly. 
Moves  the  whole  Araroe  of  this  solemnity  ! ' 

Two  dark  days,  and  two  long,  lonesome  nights  to  the  mother  had 
passed  away,  though  the  spring,  smiling  through  woodland  and  field, 
tripped  to  the  song  of  the  merry  birds,  in  the  soft  sunshine  of  the  flow- 
ering month,  or  in  the  moon-light  whispered  the  story  of  her  birth  to  the 
trembling  leaves. 

Two  dark  days,  and  two  long,  lonesome  nights  to  the  mother  had 
passed  away ;  though  her  daughter,  sweepmg  the  harp  of  praise  to  infant 
songs  of  eternal  joy,  knew  not  the  flight  of  time. 

Two  dark  days,  and  two  long,  lonesome  nights  to  the  mother  had 
passed  away ;  and  yet  a  day,  darker  than  those  two  long,  lonesome  nights, 
was  breaking  o'er  the  world.    , 

And  it  was  Sunday.  She  had  not  slept  that  night ;  so  when  the  early 
morning  forbade  the  stars  to  shine,  the  mother  arose  from  her  tearless 
couch,  tearless !  She  had  wept  even  as  a  mother  may  weep,  till  the  dry 
eyes  told  the  intensity  of  her  griefj  and  now  the  silent  woe  looked  out 
from  her  heart. 

As  she  entered  the  room,  two  watcher-maidens  on  tip-toe  went  out, 
leaving  her  alone — not  all  alone.  There  was  a  bed  pushed  back  into 
the  corner,  all  nicely  made  up.  She  gazed  upon  it  for  a  moment  Then 
her  eyes  rested  upon  some  little  dresses  hanging  against  the  wall.  Finally, 
she  looked  toward  the  window,  and  exclaimed,  *  Mary !  Mary  1 '  She 
did  not  look  out,  for  the  blinds  were  closed,  and  full  across  the  window, 
but  below  it  resting,  the  proportions  of  a  coffin  were  revealed  through 
the  black  drapery  of  a  pall.  The  mother  approached,  stood  by  it  a 
moment,  another  moment,  another,  and  another. 

The  day  had  burst  in  music  and  in  sunshine  upon  the  pleasant  valley, 
and  the  slanting  rays  of  the  great  light  played  upon  the  blinds,  and 
almo.st  peered  through  the  green  slats. 
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At  length  the  mother  noticed  this,  and  she  reached  over  the  cofSn, 
pushed  clear  aside  the  half-drawn  curtain  —  the  window  was  up — threw 
wide  open  the  shutters,  and  full  in  the  room  came  tlie  flood  of  sunlight 
and  the  balmy  spring.  She  stood  a  moment  looking  out  upon  the  land- 
scape, and  then  stooping  down,  lifted  the  pall  and  raised  the  lid. 

There  was  no  agony  in  the  countenance  of  her  who  slept  within.  Her 
slumber  was  veiy  calm  and  tranquil. 

CarefuUy  knelt  the  mother  by  the  side  of  her  child,  as  if  fearing  to 
awaken  her,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  the  placid  brow.  How  the  cold 
touch  thrilled  through  her  veins !  There  was  no  fever ;  no,  nor  should 
there  be !  How  pale  the  cheeks !  Wrong  never  should  set  his  blister 
there!  And  the  white  lips  with  soft  words  should  never  turn  aside 
wrath  nor  reproach ;  nor  kindly  greet,  nor  soothe,  nor  teach  I 

How  beautifully  the  maidens  had  smoothed  the  little  girl  to  repose  1 
Around  her  brow  they  had  wreathed  the  sainted  lily,  and  in  her  hands 
folded  on  her  breast  placed  a  half-budded  rose. 

There  was  something  else  there.  A  glory  breathing  around,  speaking 
that  silent  language  which  the  heart  feels  most,  and  lending  the  cold  look 
of  death  the  lineaments  of  an  angel. 

The  mother  knelt  there,  and  watched  that  face.  Why  gazed  she  so 
long  and  earnestly  upon  it  ?  She  had  beheld  it  for  six  anxious  years ; 
and  there  was  not  a  line  upon  it  she  had  not  scanned  a  thousand  times. 

She  bent  over  and  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  those  sealed  lij^s ;  a  long, 
long  kiss ;  so  long,  it  might  be,  she  endeavored,  like  the  seer  of  old,  to 
breathe  new  life  into  the  returning  dust. 

And  the  robins  were  sinking  their  mournful  song,  and  the  blue-birds 
answered  with  their  soft  and  plaintive  note,  while  (it  was  not  strange,  for 
it  was  spring)  the  sparrow  carolled  forth  his  merry  roundelay. 

The  opening  of  the  door  aroused  her ;  and  a  lady,  addressing  her,  closed 
the  blinds,  drew  the  curtain,  covered  the  face  of  the  sleeper,  and  led  the 
mother  out,  leaving  the  room  to  darkness  and  the  dead. 

And  as  the  shadows  fell  shorter  on  the  lawn  and  under  the  trees, 
came  the  melody  of  the  one  bell  of  the  village  close  by.  At  first  its 
peal  was  one  of  sober  joy,  as  if  acclaiming  the  day  of  quiet  hearts  and 
holy  resL     Then  its  tone  changed  to  tlie  measured  toll  of  the  knell. 

Toll  —  toll — toll!  —  and  tliere  came  a  band  of  six  little  girls,  dressed 
in  white,  with  black  ribbons  around  their  gipsy-hats.  They  were  the 
pall-bearers. 

Toll — toll! — and  there  came  the  Sunday-school  scholars,  teachers, 
and  the  man  of  God. 

Toll !  —  and  the  people  all  came,  till  the  humble  cottage  was  so  full  that 
numbers  stood  about  the  door  unable  to  gain  entrance. 

How,  as  the  solemn  service  was  read,  they  all  gazed  upon  the  mother ! 
How  still  they  all  sat !  so  quiet,  that  the  rustling  of  the  curtain  to  the 
gentle  breeze  was  distinctly  heard.  The  children  looked  so  serious,  the 
men  solenm,  and  the  women  could  scarce  restrain  their  sorrow.  Some 
could  not,  and  unbidden  tears  started  and  rolled  down  their  cheeks.  The 
mother  I  You  could  not  have  told  the  mourner,  except  by  the  brighten- 
ing of  a  sunken  eye,  as  the  consoling  wprds  of  the  'Corimtiiaxs*  fell 
upon  her  ear,  and  sunk  into  her  heart. 
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There  was  a  stir  in  the  room.  The  features  of  the  cold,  deep  slum- 
berer  were  revealed. 

The  children  of  the  Sunday-school,  hand  in  hand,  came  forward  to 
take  the  last  farewell  of  their  play-mate  and  school-mate.  The  older 
ones  gazed,  wondered,  and  passed  by.  The  younger,  on  tip-toe,  looked, 
and  lifted  a  curious  eye ;  while  the  still  smaller  were  held  up  in  their 
teachers'  arms,  and  little  tears  started,  they  knew  not  why. 

Then  the  villagers  in  turn  beheld  the  pallid  face. 

Last  of  all,  the  mother  arose,  went  to  the  coffin,  and  knelt  by  the  side 
of  her  departed  girl.  One  long  look  of  unutterable  anguish ;  one  heav- 
ing of  the  bosom ;  one  tear ;  one  subdued  sigh,  and  she  pressed  the  last 
imprint  of  earthly  affection  upon  the  frozen  hps. 

All  was  over.    The  lid  was  closed,  never  to  be  opened  more. 

There  was  a  momentary  hush.  Then  the  six  little  pall-bearers  ap- 
proached, smoothed  down  the  pall,  and  over  the  brow  of  their  silent  com- 
panion placed  a  chaplet  of  hatf-blossomed  spring-flowers. 

Again  came  the  sound  of  the  village-belL 

Toll — toll — toll ! — and  the  mourner  walked  alone.  They  knew  the 
multitude  of  her  afflictions,  and  the  depth  of  this  her  last  sorrow.  There- 
fore no  one  was  by  her  side. 

Slowly  they  went  through  the  flower-garden  dose  by  the  house,  and 
the  little  children  would  now  and  then  pluck  a  blooming  pledge  of  the 
coming  sunmier ;  along  the  road,  through  the  green  fields  just  beyond ; 
over  the  stream  flowing  through  them,  to  the  foot  of  one  of  the  high 
hills  enclosing  the  pleasant  valley. 

There,  from  out  the  shrubbery,  and  between  the  trees,  white  stones 
were  gleaming.  The  procession  entered  the  grave-yard  —  there  are  those 
who  call  it  God's-acre — and  through  the  hofy  Sabbath  air,  with  the  song 
of  birds  mingling,  swelled  the  words,  *  Man  mat  is  bom  of  woman  hath 
but  a  short  time  to  live.'  ^ 

Toward  some  fresh-turned  tur^  by  the  side  of  a  double  mound,  marked 
by  a  stone  with  a  double  inscription,  they  wended,  and  there  they  set  the 
coffin  down. 

The  mother  stood  at  the  head  of  the  grave ;  by  the  side  the  villagers 
assembled ;  and  around  the  foot  gathered  the  children  of  the  Sunday- 
school. 

There  was  a  dull  sound,  and  the  ropes  were  withdrawn.  As  the  rattle 
of  a  handful  of  earth  was  heard,  and  the  man  of  God  committed  the 
body  to  the  ground  —  *  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ' — one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  children  threw  the  flower  which  he  had  plucked 
and  preserved  down  upon  the  bosom  of  his  school-sister;  and  the 
others  in  turn  threw  theirs,  until  with  the  bloom  the  coffin  was  almost 
hid. 

Toll — toll !  —  and  turning  away,  they  retraced  their  steps  back  to  the 
cottage,  where,  save  some  three  kind  female  friends,  they  all  departed  to 
ponder  on  what  had  passed,  and  to  form  new  resolutions  of  a  better  life. 

Toll !  —  and  the  mother  entered  the  house.  The  last  silver  cord  of 
love  which  bound  her  to  earth  was  loosed  ;  and  her  afiections,  cleaving 
through  the  dim,  murky  atmosphere  of  this  life,  dwelt  with  her  own  dear 
ones  in  heaven. 
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SPBIKO        AND        DEATH. 


BT     LILLT     0I14DAU. 


Tht  step  is  on  the  hills, 
Spring,  the  life-giver!     Thrills 

Old  Earth^s  worn  heart ;  leap  tlie  bright  waters  at  thv  breath 

Thpouffh  all  ner  throbbing  veins, 
Yet  still  life  fails  and  wanes  — 

How  meet  ye  on  the  wakening  hills,  O  Spring  and  Death 


It. 


Thy  light  is  in  the  dell, 
Spring,  the  awakener  1    Swell 

Pale  blossoms,  flashed  and  trembling,  bnt  to  know  thee  near; 

Ah !  powerless  and  weak,  ^ 

Thou  canst  not  flush  the  cheek 

That  lieth,  wan  and  cold,  upon  its  flower-strewn  bier. 


HI. 


Thou  cairst  thy  birds  again 

Across  the  purple  main  — 
In  Tain  our  yearning  call  upon  the  winds  we  fling ; 

The  hearts  once  filled  with  song 

Only  sad  echoes  throng  1 
Why  come  not  back  all  bright  things  with  thy  birds,  0  Spring? 


tr. 


Thou  com'st!  the  swaying  leaves 

The  silver  willow  weaves, 
like  slender  fingers,  beckon  to  the  shining  waves ; 

Moveless  the  pale  hands  rest 

Upon  her  quiet  breast : 
Thou  reign*8t  not  on  the  shore  that  Death*s  cold  river  laves. 


▼. 


Thou  liftest  the  veined  lid 

Of  violets  hushed  and  hid 
In  the  green  night  of  dusky  dingles,  blossom-starred : 

But  on  her  violet  eyes 

The  veined  lid  folded  lies : 
Even  to  thy  touch  the  land  of  Night  and  Death  is  barred. 


n. 


The  step  is  on  the  hills, 

Spring,  the  life-giver  1    Thrills 
Old  Earth's  worn  heart ;  leap  tlie  bright  waters  at  thy  breath 

Yet  Life  still  fails  and  wanes, 

For  here  a  mightier  reigns. 
Ii«  there  no  shore  whereon  ye  meet  not,  Spring  and  Death  ? 
Albany,  March  Itff,  185S. 


LITERARY     NOTICES. 


The  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution:  lUustrations,  by  Pen  and  Pencil,  of  the 
History,  Biography,  Scenery,  Relics  and  Traditions  of  the  War  for  Independence.  By  Ben- 
jamin J.  LowsiNO.  In  two  volumes,  Imperial  Octavo:  pp.  1456.  New-York:  ilAKraa  asd 
Brotuers. 

This  truly  magnificent  and  eminently  national  work  is  at  last  brought  to  com- 
pletion, and  lies  before  us  in  two  superbly-bound  yolumes.  We  have,  from  time 
to  time,  as  it  appeared  in  consecutive  parts,  spoken  of  its  faithfulness  to  histori* 
cal  facts,  its  comprehensiveness,  clearness  of  arrangement^  and  the  great  number 
and  excellence  of  its  illustrative  engravings ;  but  now  that  we  have  it  in  its 
completed  form,  we  are  more  than  ever  impressed  with  its  many  merita.  The 
author's  unwearied  labors  of  four  years  have  accomplished  a  result  of  which  he 
may  well  be  proud,  and  which  will  prove  an  enduring  monimient  to  his  name. 
He  has  been  completely  successful  in  reproducing  the  history  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  such  an  attractive  manner  as  to  entice  the  youth  of  his  country, 
of  both  sexes,  to  read  the  wonderful  story,  study  the  philosophy  of  its  teachings^ 
and  to  become  familiar  with  the  founders  of  our  Republic,  and  the  value  of 
their  labors  for  their  posterity.  Nothing  of  interest  appears  to  have  been  with- 
held. With  patient  diligence  and  discrimination,  he  examined  localities,  and 
studied  traditions,  records,  and  histories;  and  with  equal  discrimination  and 
diligence  he  has  arranged  his  material  in  a  form  and  style  which  cannot  fail  to 
give  delight  to  any  reader,  whether  young  or  mature,  a  student  or  ripe  scholar. 
Its  graphic  illustrations  have  not  only  a  charm  as  embellishments,  but  a  lasting 
and  intrinsic  value  as  delineations  of  fact.  An  analysis  shows  that  these  illus- 
trations exhibit  two  hundred  and  forty-five  portraits;  four  hundred  and  sevent}'- 
five  autographs  of  eminent  men ;  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  celebrated  build- 
ings ;  sixty-two  maps  and  plans  of  battles,  fortifications,  etc. ;  forty-six  views  of 
battle-grounds ;  one  hundred  and  two  views  of  other  historical  localities ;  ninety- 
six  sketches  of  curious  historical  objects ;  twenty-six  fac-similes  of  manuscripts ; 
twenty-seven  medals,  seals,  etc ;  forty-six  views  of  fortifications ;  sketches  of 
twelve  remarkable  trees,  seventy-six  monuments,  twenty-four  old  churches,  six 
statues,  fifty-seven  appropriate  initial  letters,  and  about  a  dozen  miscellaneous 
fancy  sketches.  There  are  in  all  eleven  hundred  engravings,  including ,/^^tee»  Atm- 
dred  distinct  illustrcUions  of  objects  described  in  the  text!  Such  a  work,  pro- 
Aisely  illustrated  by  explanatory  notes  and  supplementary  maUriel,  and  closing 
with  a  very  elaborate  'Analytical  and  Chronological  Index,'  will  find  abundant 
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reftden  in  libraries,  public  and  prirate ;  will  be  used  for  constant  reference  in 
families ;  and  employed  as  a  reading-book  in  households  and  schools.  We  hare 
only  to  add,  that  the  publishers  have  emulated  the  author  in  the  excellence 
which  marks  their  efforts  as  '  ministers  of  the  exterior.'  Some  idea  of  the  liber- 
ality of  their  expenditures  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  first  edition 
eost  upward  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  I 


HitTOET  OP  THB  Statb  OP  Nsw-YoEK.    By  JouN  RoMsTN  Brodmsad.    In  CM  Tolume  OetATO  : 
pp.  801.    New- York :  Hakpcr  and  Bbotukrb. 

We  haye  long  known  that  the  author  of  this  volume  was  engaged  in  the 
arrangement  and  preparation  for  the  press  of  tlie  abundant  materials  which  for 
years  he  had  been  assiduously  engaged  in  collecting;  and  much  as  we  had 
expected  at  his  hands,  we  are  in  no  respect  disappointed.  His  work  has  appeared, 
with  such  external  attractions  as  its  high  character  demanded,  and  we  have  read 
it  through ;  with  increased  admiration,  as  we  read,  of  the  patient  research,  the 
artistic  grouping  of  facts,  the  simplicity  and  force  of  the  style,  and  last,  (but  by 
no  means  leasts  in  estimating  the  merits  of  an  historian,)  the  avoidance  of  unim- 
portant and  bare  detail,  which  encumbers  rather  than  enlightens.  It  was  our 
purpose^  in  a  review  of  this  truly  Knickerbockeb  book,  to  have  taken  such  elabo- 
rate notice  of  its  contents^  and  to  have  presented  such  illustrative  extracts^  as 
would  have  done  justice  to  so  classical  and  every  way  admirable  a  production ; 
and  this,  although  out  of  our  power  '  at  this  present,'  we  shall  endeavor  to  do 
hereafter.  In  the  meantime  we  content  ourselves  (and  ask  our  readers  to  consider 
it  as  our  own  deliberate  judgment)  with  the  subjoined  estimate  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  volume,  from  the  pen  of  one  among  tlie  most  competent  and  dis- 
criminating of  all  our  metropolitan  critics:  *  We  sincerely  congratulate  Mr.  Bbod- 
UXAO  on  his  brilliant  commencement  of  a  noble  literary  task.  An  enthusiastic 
lover  of  the  history  and  institutions  of  his  native  State ;  inheriting  by  family 
descent  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  fortunes  of  the  early  colonists ;  familiar  with 
the  language  and  literature  of  Holland ;  and  favored  by  official  position  with 
rare  opportunities  for  thorough  research ;  he  has  devoted  years  of  studious  dili- 
gence to  the  investigation  of  his  subject^  and  now  brings  the  first-fruits  of  his 
labors  before  the  public.  He  has  certainly  accomplished  this  portion  of  his 
great  work  with  eminent  success.  Completing  it  in  the  spirit  shown  in  these 
pagest  he  will  not  fail  to  legitimate  his  claims  to  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
historians  of  his  country.  He  has  already  proved  his  title  to  the  name  of  a 
writer  of  history,  and  not  a  mere  compiler.  The  present  volume  contains  abund- 
ant proof  of  the  vigilance,  acuteness,  and  lucid  judgment  with  which  its  mate- 
rials have  been  wrought  Rare  and  multifarious  documents  have  been  accurately 
consulted ;  conflicting  masses  of  evidence  adjusted  with  genuine  historical  tact ; 
and  the  marrow  of  a  frightful  collection  of  Dutch  antiquities  retained  in  a  vigor- 
ous and  graceful  narrative.  Mr.  Brodhkad  divides  the  history  of  New-York  into ' 
four  principal  periods :  the  first,  extending  from  the  discovery  of  the  country  by 
the  Dutch  in  1609  to  its  seizure  by  the  English  in  1664^  and  embracing  also  the 
history  of  New-Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and,  to  some  extent,  that  of 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut :  the  second,  from  the  ascendency 
of  the  English  in  1664  to  the  cession  of  Canada  by  France  in  1768 :  the  third, 
from  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1768  to  the  inauguration  of  Washington  in  1789 :  and 
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the  fourth,  from  the  organization  of  the  Federal  GoTernnient  to  the  present 
time.  The  volume  now  iBsued  embraces  the  first  of  the  periods,  forming  a  com- 
plete work  in  itself;  although,  as  modestly  hinted  by  the  author  in  Lis  brief 
preface,  but  a  *  partial  execution  of  a  purpose  contemplated  for  many  years.' ' 
Our  author  opens  his  volume  with  a  rapid  survey  of  the  progress  of  discovery 
on  the  continent  of  America,  and  a  description  of  the  voyage  of  HunsoN, '  which 
reetdted  in  oisclosing  to  tlie  world  the  virgin  treasures  of  the  land  which  has 
since  expanded  into  the  political,  commercial  and  social  greatness  of  our  glorious 
'Empire  State.' '  The  entire  account  of  the  great  disco verer^s  approach  to,  and 
exploration  o(  the  bay  of  New-York,  and  the  Hudson,  with  its  intermediary 
bays  and  seas,  in  the  'Half-Moon,'  is  full  of  romance,  and  but  that  it  is  veritable 
history,  would  be  almost  so  considered.  The  early  history  of  Manhattan,  from 
its  purchase  while  under  the  administration  of  Pkixb  Mnrurr,  is  most  graphically 
described.  The  sketch  given  by  the  author  of  the  'Patroon'  system,  his  picture 
of  the  character  of  the  worthy  Dutch  fathers  who  founded  the  colony  of  New- 
Amsterdam,  and  his  strictures  on  the  current  accounts  of  the  settlement  of 
New-England,  are  all  matters  which  will  enlist  and  reward  the  attention  of  tha 
reader.  Let  us  dose  this  preliminary  notice  of  this  admirable  history  with  a 
full  endorsement  of  this  well-deserved  praise:  'The  work  is  edited  in  the  most 
admirable  manner.  Every  thing  is  arranged  in  the  most  appropriate  order  for 
the  convenience  of  the  reader.  The  dates  and  topics  are  clearly  given  on  the 
margin  of  the  page,  full  references  are  made  to  authorities,  and  a  complete  table 
of  contents  and  a  copious  index  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  for  the  facile  com- 
prehension of  the  narrative.  A  more  truly  scholar-like  finish  has  seldom  been 
given  to  an  historical  production.' 


SsromT  Of  a  Gbolooical  Suevbt  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  and  Incidentally  of  a 
Portion  of  Nebraska  Territory.  By  Datid  Dalk  Owbn,  United  States'  Geologiat.  In  one 
Tolnme,  large  Imperial  Quarto :  pp.  038.    Philadelphia :  LtrrxMcoTT,  Grambo  amd  Compamt. 

Wx  are  indebted  to  an  esteemed  friend,  ably  representing  a  Southern  State  in 
the  Senate  of  our  Republic^  for  this  large,  admirably-printed,  and  most  profusely- 
illustrated  volume,  which  has  been  prepared  under  instructions  from  the  United 
States*  Treasury  Department  The  country  described  in  this  Report^  more  or 
less  carefully  examined,  and  the  features  of  which,  geographically  determined, 
are  represented  by  colors^  is  the  most  extensive  ever  reported  by  any  geologist 
or  geological  corps  in  this  country.  It  includes  four  times  as  much  territory  as 
our  own  'Empire  State,'  and  is  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  the  whole  island  of 
Great  Britain.  The  map  has  a  length,  from  north  to  south,  of  upward  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  from  St.  Louis  to  the  British  line,  and  an  extreme 
breadth  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  embracing  the  Mississippi  and  all 
its  tributaries,  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Missouri ;  the  Missouri  as 
high  as  Ck)uncil  Bluff;  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  from  its  source  to  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  the  United  States ;  together  with  the  northern  and  southern 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  from  Fond  du  Lao  north  to  the  British  dominions,  and 
east  to  the  Michigan  line ;  the  whole  comprising  an  area  of  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  I  The  principal  streams  which  water  this  vast 
district,  ninety-one  in  all,  were  explored,  and  a  great  portion  of  them  navigated 
from  their  mouth  almost  to  their  source  in  bark  canoes.  This  superb  volume  is 
one  of  great  interest  to  the  general  as  well  as  the  merely  geological  reader. 
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*Up  the  Hiva-t  February,  1853. 

'Thb  weather  has  often  (not  always  in  our  climate)  a  fixed  character  in  the 
first  winter  months  which  can  be  depended  on.  At  times,  in  Januar}-,  you  may 
■it  before  the  open  window  to  enjoy  the  balmy  air,  as  if  it  were  an  arrearage  of 
summer,  a  draft  of  July  on  January,  (to  make  up  for  a  cold  north-east  shivering 
storm  out  of  place,)  looking  down  in  the  court  upon  the  blue  flower  of  the 
myrtle,  the  blossoming  stock-jelly,  and  the  opening  bosom  of  the  damask-rose. 
Outside,  against  the  wall,  hangs  the  yellow  canary,  in  the  continual  sun-shine  of 
the  morning,  breaking  forth  in  an  ecstasy  of  song.  The  haze  of  Indian  summer 
stfll  lingers^  and  the  weak-lunged  patient  stands  placidly  in  the  door-way  and 
ezehanges  agreeable  greetings  with  those  who  pass  by,  complimenting  the 
'weather,  'fine  day  I  fine  day!'  Oh!  the  delusiye  and  bewildering  tW^rr^ 
nwnf  Bees  creeping  from  their  cells!  birds  chirping  on  the  eaves!  lilac-buds 
bunting  I  aeent  of  flowers  and  balm  of  the  garden  stealing  on  the  sense  in  many 
a  reviving  puff  I  in  short,  a  mock  summer.  All  this  is  for  a  day ;  but  such  a  day  I 
It  makes  you  think  of  Italy.  It  is  suggestive  of  a  zephyr  in  a  valley  fanning  an 
0aUan  harp-string;  wild  Boreas^  from  his  fi&stness  in  the  mountain,  frowning 
down  with  grim  scorn,  and  a  shepherd-boy  on  a  rock,  with  palette  on  his  arm 
his  head  tilted  aone  side^  his  tongue  moderately  out,  a  smile  on  his  face,  paint. 
iBg  the  picture.  Behind  the  genius  stands,  in  threatening  attitude,  the  master 
of  the  farm,  a  lash  uplifted  above  the  urchin's  flaimting  plume,  and  with  one  arm 
stretched  toward  the  sheep  on  the  mountain-side,  fleeing  before  the  ravenous 
dogs  like  cloud-shadows  over  the  plains.  Then  imagine  all  other  accessories  in 
a  eharming  scene:  brook  winding  through  the  meadows,  farm-house,  bridge, 
mill-flume,  rocks,  water-falL  Mix  up  the  colors,  give  me  the  brush,  and  let  me 
fling  it  against  the  canvas  in  despair.  But  this  will  lend  me  into  the  namby- 
pambiea. 

'I  have  received  a  handful  of  rose-buds  on  a  Christmas-day  from  a  '  faire  ladye,* 
who  plucked  them  out  of  her  own  pleasant  garden.  They  had  been  once  hooded 
with  snow,  but  not  rifled  of  their  sweetness,  only  the  edges  of  the  leaves  a  little 
crisped,  and  you  could  see  into  their  crimson  hearts.  This  is  an  unanticipated 
favor:  but  when  Jawabius  begins  to  reign,  expect  steady  weather.    Uis  temper 
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is  even,  his  look  almost  uniformly  acrimonious.  This  cold  JupiiEa  aits  among 
the  Arctics,  and  blows  flour  out  of  his  mouth,  like  the  miller  in  the  pantomime, 
making  every  th'mg  white  within  reach.  It  is  well  to  go  forth  to  meet  him  armed 
cap  d pie,  clambering  the  hill-side  fortress  and  breasting  all  his  volleys;  but^  for 
the  most  part,  consider  your  house  your  castle,  and  your  castle  in  a  state  of  siege. 
Blaze  away  from  within  as  he  pelts  from  without;  roar  up  the  chimney  in  answer 
to  his  storming  appeal  and  rattling  hail ;  lock  the  doors^  plaster  the  chinks,  stop 
up  the  crannies,  put  the  women  and  children  in  a  safe  place,  feast  away,  and 
make  the  port  holes  glare  with  livid  flash : 


*  *Large  reponem  Ugnum  mperfoco,* 

*  February  is  more  fickle  and  discontented  with  his  span  of  daya^  and  with  the 
tardy  compromise  of  leap-year  .vents  his  ill-humor  in  all  kinds  of  moods.  Now 
he  exceeds  his  predecessor  in  coldness  of  reception.  Have  on  an  eictra  coat,  to 
be  shielded  from  his  inclemency,  and  ho  will  compel  you  to  pull  off  your  flannel- 
jacket  Adapt  yourself  to  this  freak,  and  on  the  next  day  your  animation  flags, 
you  retire  to  bed  before  dark,  mixing  up  *bolasses  ad'n  videgar'  for  a  'bad  code 
id'n  der  'ed.'  And  oh  I  how  disagreeable  is  a  '  code  id  de  ed  I '  Cheeks  hot, 
pulse  leaping  at  the  wrist,  eyes  as  full  of  tears,  which  occasion  no  sympathy,  as 
a  crocodile's  in  the  river  Nile.  'Anne,  bring  a  crash-towel  and  a  pail  of  hot 
water,  and  put  some  ashes  in  it  Aigh !  I  'm  scalded  I  Make  some  catnip-tea, 
or  rather  a  whid'n*sky  punch ;  I  *m  -wretched.     Good-dight  I  * 

'  But  if  the  snow  abounds,  the  plentiful  peppering  pellets  do  not  so  onpitirully 
pelt  you  as  before,  nor  are  its  fine  particles  so  often  driven  over  the  surface 
forming  drifts  to  skirt  the  edges  of  the  high  way,  and  leave  the  middle  of  th« 
rond  bare.  Neither  does  it  squeak  under  the  runner,  nor  crackle  and  crunch  under 
the  foot ;  but  wherever  you  have  planted  the  ferule  of  your  cane,  the  little  cis- 
tern is  filled  up  with  a  reflection  of  the  cerulean  sky.  Now  it  is  fit  to  be  formed 
into  monuments,  or  to  be  hurled  from  the  hand  of  sportive  school-boy  over  the 
play-ground  palisades.  Now  it  is  becoming  to  look  out  for  your  crown,  or  for 
your  smarting  ears,  whether  you  are  accompanied  by  the  merry  *  bells,  bells, 
bells,'  as  Edoab  has  it^  or  walk  thoughtlessly  beneath  the  eaves,  from  which 
descends  the  sliding  avalanche.  It  is  unpleasant  to  be  dodging  snow-baU& 
Unpleasant  is  the  choral  laugh  which  greets  you  from  the  sunny  door-way. 
Keep  your  temper.  The  month  has  attained  its  majority ;  the  sweet  blue-bird 
has  more  than  once  ventured  to  carol  on  the  leafless  apple-tree  in  the  orchard ; 
the  snows  are  of  a  melting  character,  albeit  they  fall  with  still  profuser  largesa^ 
as  if  the  heavens  were  coming  down  upon  the  plains  of  Muscovy.  A  week  ago 
I  remember  seeing  the  snow-banks  in  the  sky,  and  toward  night  the  courier- 
flakes  began  to  falL  Presently  the  earth  was  flecked  with  those  white  spangles, 
star-like  spatches,  delicately  marked  and  softly  falling,  as  if  they  hod  been  the 
foot-prints  of  pure  angels,  till,  as  the  sun  went  down,  the  clouds  discharged  their 
fleecy  cargo,  with  scarce  an  interval  between  the  flakes ;  and  in  on  instant,  from 
the  river's  margin  to  the  summits  of  the  distant  hills,  there  was  drawn  noi^ie- 
lositly  over  the  earth  a  sheets  a  shroud  so  white  'as  no  fuller  on  earth  could 
whiten  it* 

'  Oh  I  splendid  spectacle  of  the  falling  snow,  looking  at  it  through  the  crusted 
panes  beyond  the  mimic  arts  to  represent  it  I  I  was  fifteen  miles  from  home, 
and  with  only  the  light  of  the  joung  moon  alofit,  started,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
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•toriB,  on  my  return  joomey  through  the  Ilighlaud  defilea.    A  cold  wind  drove 
it  into  our  fiioes^  and  kept  the  eye-lashes  in  continual  motion  to  wink  off  the 
great  flakes^  which  flitted  continually,  *likc  doves  to  their  windows.*    My  com- 
petent and  careful  guide,  his  hands  wrapped  in  mittens,  his  head  crouching  upon 
hii  shoulder,  with  difficulty  glancing  from  under  the  rim  of  his  hat,  and  striving 
ko  see  through  the  hlinding  mist^  as  safely  guided  me  over  the  trackless  road  as 
the  £uthful  Mameluke  once  guided  the  Emperor  over  the  plains  of  Russia.    Such 
a  joomey  has  its  recreation.    Tucked  in  with  the  skins  of  buffaloes  and  of  the 
spotted  leopard,  and  with  head  enveloped  like  an  Egyptian  mummy's,  from  a 
loop-hole  in  the  paoth-eaten  woollen  tippet  I  caught  satisfying  glimpses  of  snow- 
pietureS)  peeping  from  behind  the  veil,  and  falling  back  to  revel  in  the  luxury  of 
their  suggestive  fancies.    All  the  land-marks  were  disappearing,  the  trees  put  on 
•gain  their  feathery  costume,  and  the  aromatic  hay-stacks,  which  had  been  heaped 
up  in  the  sweltering  hotness  of  summer,  were  dimly  visible,  like  chaste  pyra- 
nuda»  under  the  mbty  moon.     Cold  confines  the  body  to  a  place  of  snug  cora- 
ioTit  but  Imagination  fliea^  like  a  Lapland  lover  with  his  rein-deer,  over  the  glassy 
plainsL    I  would  not  change  my  meditations  in  that  cold  sleigh-ride  —  no,  not 
hr  those  which  I  have  had  upon  a  summer  porch  all  overnm  witli  sweet  vines 
and  clematis ;  or  in  a  swinging  hammock,  where,  through  the  leaves  of  June,  I 
•aw  the  waves  of  the  sea  twinkle.    The  storm  became  aggravated  as  we  passed 
through  the  mountain-gaps;  cold,  cold,  cold  the  wind  blew,  for  there  it  came 
over  '  the  river ; '  the  large  flakes  combined,  and  fell  into  our  laps  on  the  skins^ 
ot  the  buffalo  and  spotted  leopard.    Lulled  by  the  jingling  bells,  I  withdrew  my 
eye  from  the  loop-hole,  threw  the  responsibility  upon  him  who  held  the  reins* 
and,  without  exchanging  a  single  word,  relapsed  into  reverie.    Tlien,  as  ever  on 
like  occasions,  did  all  my  bookish,  boyish  voyaging  by  winter  fire-side  to  north- 
ern dimes  come  back  to  memory,  but  over-arched  with  a  richer  glow  than  of 
the  aurora-borealis.    I  saw  the  white-bear  leaping  on  the  polar  ices ;  sly,  uni- 
versal Betnaud  at  his  tricks ;  and  all  the  waltzing  animals  in  that  dim  twilight, 
and  the  eider-duck  brooding  on  its  nest  among  the  inaccessible,  Icelandic  rock^ 
I  was  a  witness  of  the  epouting  Geiser;  and  from  the  top  of  Hocia,  over  fields 
of  lava  and  chaotic  masses,  and  glaciers  where  a  human  foot  had  never  trod,  and 
all  the  amphitheatre  of  snow-covered  hill-tops  to  the  sea,  looked  down  upon  a 
prospect  wild,  torpid,  passionless,  but  sublime.    Back  again,  with  the  swiftness 
of  li^tning,  to  the  other  hemisphere,  with  McKknzie,  I  saw  the  Esquimaux, 
wrapped  up  in  furs,  standing  alone  upon  a  bleak  rock ;  then  sailing  with  Parry 
CD  the  coasts  of  Melville  Island,  through  Lancaster  Sound,  in  Baffin's  Bay,  along 
the  shores  of  Greenland,  even  to  the  dreary  town  of  Julianshaab.    Thence  I 
▼oyaged  in  a  ship,  to  see  the  Knisteneaux,  and  to  be  drawn  in  sledges  to  the 
tnding-stations  where  the  factors  dwell,  by  the  docile  dogs  of  Labrador;  over 
the  sea  again.  Just  touching  at  the  Hebrides,  the  Orkneys,  the  Shetland,  the 
Faroes,  and  at  the  Luffoden  Islands,  to  winter  in  ArchangeL    Archangel,  on  the 
White  Sea,  used  to  be  a  place  after  my  own  heart    Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zcm- 
Ua,  Siberia  and  the  steppes  of  Russia,  the  golden  domes  of  Moscow,  *  that  great 
eity,' Kapoliox  on  the  Kremlin  ramparts  wrapped  in  conflagration — these  passed 
•long  like  pictures  of  an  hyperborean  panorama. 

'There  is  some  charm  in  barrenness.  Madame  Pfeifkeb  caught  two  honey- 
bees in  Iceland,  and  from  the  chinks  of  Ilecla  the  queer,  adventurous  woman 
derived  a  jar  of  sweets  more  rare  and  surfeiting  than  those  compacted  by  the 
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winged  confectioners  of  Hybla  or  Hymettus.  I  wish  to  travel  and  eee  the  world. 
Oh  I  for  one  short  month  in  those  shivering  regions  where  Madame  went^  though 
one  short  year  or  one  short  life  would  not  suffice  to  tell  the  wonders  of  the  land] 
Thus  it  doth  appear  why  the  Unknown  involves  an  essential  element  of  the  trae 
Sublime,  because  it  has  a  vasty  proportion,  of  which  Discovery  can  afford  no 
unit  of  measure ;  and  as  fast  as  we  stretch  mto  it»  we  perceive  that  its  objects  are 
colossal,  and  beyond  our  grasp.  All  the  Seven  Wonders  hide  their  diminished 
heads.  Well  may  we  tremble  in  awe  upon  its  verge,  for  there  the  spirit  of  its 
greatness  broods  upon  us,  and  '  Darkness  which  makes  all  our  bones  to  quake.' 
When  will  the  veil  be  uplifted  from  our  ignorance,  and  Knowledge,  in  despite 
of  Roman  guards,  like  a  white-robed  angel,  roll  away  the  stone  from  the  door 
of  the  sepulchre? 

'But  the  difficult  spots  of  earth  are  the  very  birth-spots  of  nobility,  even  ai 
Africa  is  the  arid  nursing-place  of  lions.  In  the  romantic  regions  of  the  polar 
seaS)  where  Gothic  matter  piles  its  obstacles  against  the  advance  of  mind, 
methought  I  saw  the  mariners  searching  for  Sir  John  Fkanklin.  Through  over- 
arching bridges  of  sea-green  ice,  splitting  with  reverberations  into  fragment! 
soon  after  the  ships  passed  underneath ;  through  grinding  bergs  illuminated  by 
occasional  flashes  from  the  distant  jokul  or  the  northern  aurora;  through  'ceru- 
lean,' but  not  fictitious  Stpnphlegades,  where  the  rocks  kept  coming  together 
every  instant^  and  only  a  keen-eyed  helmsman  cqnld  shoot  the  ship ;  the  American 
Pine  still  nodding  to  the  steadfast  hearts  cased  up  in  English  Oak ;  the  bows  all 
turned  with  fixed  determination  where  an  '  open  sea '  has  been  laid  out  in  charts^ 
I  fancied  that  they  voyaged  on— the  mariners  searching  for  Sir  John  Frankun] 
Nor  will  that  task  be  unaccomplished.  A  prophet's  voice  forewarns  us  that  it 
cannot  be  that  God  will  disregard  the  prayers  accompanied  with  such  sublime 
endeavor.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  ices  will  relax  their  grasp,  and 
brave  companions  be  clasped  in  each  other's  arms^  and  the  triumphant  ships  shall 
sail  away  with  their  most  precious  freight,  and  '  all  the  bells  in  England,  from 
Land's  End  to  John  o'  Gboat,  ring  forth  a  merry  peal  on  the  return  of  Bslohzr'b 
Expedition.'  ..... 

'Presently  I  was  recalled  from  reveries  such  as  these  by  crossing  a  bridge 
which  spanned  a  mountain-gap.  Underneath,  at  the  distance  of  an  hundred 
feety  a  stream,  swollen  by  the  winter  floods,  rolled  on  with  a  loud  noise  from 
water-fall  to  water-fkll  on  its  winding  way ;  and  the  illuminated  windows  of  the 
factories,  which,  built  of  stone,  rose  to  the  height  of  six  or  aeven  stories^  and 
whose  foundations  were  like  solid  rocks  upon  its  marge,  cast  a  glare  of  light 
upon  the  foaming  water,  the  rocks,  the  icicles,  and  all  the  features  of  the  Titaniii 
glen. 

'Removing  the  tippet^  I  looked  down  for  a  moment  on  this  place,  whose 
grandeur  had  impressed  me  strongly  when  seen  by  the  light  of  day.  The  mill- 
flumes  were  in  motion,  and  the  operatives  were  still  at  their  worl^  and  I  heard 
the  hum  of  labor  above  the  roaring  of  the  storm,  going  steadily  on  in  those  high 
lifts  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  The  Utilitarian  spirit  has  no  regard  for  ti^e 
Beautiful  or  the  Picturesque.  It  sweeps  away  the  solemn  forests^  and  disturbe 
with  everlasting  din  the  places  dear  to  Contemplation,  'pensive  maid.*  Here^ 
however,  it  had  not  succeeded  in  destroying  the  features  of  the  place;  for  the 
buildings  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  very  rocks  through  the  fissures  of  which  the 
water  gashes  its  way,  and  their  perpendicular  walls  mak^  the  gorge  look  more 
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deep.  At  some  distance  farther  ou,  the  same  stream  takes  a  considerable  leap, 
and  I  heard  its  Toice,  although  I  saw  it  not^  for  its  cataract  was  not  illumined  by 
iitificial  light.  The  day  before  I  had  noticed  the  white  slabs  of  ice  through  the 
transparent  sheet  upon  its  edge^  on  the  smooth  si^ace  of  which  the  sun  was 
reflected  as  on  a  polished  mirror.  Here  is  a  yast  ruin.  A  high  chimney  stands 
apart^  like  a  shot-tower  on  the  cliff,  and  near  by  are  the  dismantled  walls  of  a 
factory,  where  the  fire  has  done  its  work.  The  laborers  had  ceased,  and  the 
watchman  had  sounded  his  midnight  cry,  'All 's  well ! '  upon  the  walls,  when  a 
mflbeating  imoke  pervaded  all  the  place.  Clambering  to  the  belfry,  he  tolled 
the  alarm,  and  as  its  solemn  appeal  awoke  the  sleeping  inhabitants  of  the  glen, 
the  flames  burst  forth  and  illumined  all  the  mountain-tops.  The  watchman  sank 
and  perished  on  the  portals,  as  he  attempted  to  make  his  exit»  with  the  iron-keys 
IB  his  hand.  Ab  we  passed  the  spot,  I  thought  of  the  perils  of  the  guardians  of 
the  nighty  and  that  I  would  not — no,  for  lumps  of  gold — be  one  of  those  who 
walk  their  lonely  rounds  in  the  small  hours^  perhaps  to  see  a  robber  skulk  beneath 
the  walla,  or  the  sly  flame  licking  the  roof  with  its  tongue.  I  should  be 
airraid — afraid  I  Oh  I  the  fire  is  a  great  enemy  to  cope  with ;  and  wherever  the 
•eed-sparks  are  wafted  on  the  winds,  they  bloom  out  marvellously,  but  their  har- 
f^Bit  is  destruction  and  waste.  I  have  risen  up  and  pressed  my  face  against  the 
gjUring  panes  in  the  city,  beholding  with  admiration  the  hot  billows,  above  which 
I  have  seen  the  pigeons,  frightened  from  their  caves,  flying  on  wings  of  fire,  and 
the  jets  shoot  up  from  the  saltpetre  heaps,  waiting  for  the  crash  of  some  great 
dome^  beneath  which  was  a  white  statue  rocking  on  its  pedestal ;  while  perhaps 
the  sculptor  among  the  crowd  beheld  his  work  encircled  in  a  halo  of  beauty. 

'The  storm  of  which  I  have  spoken  was  accompanied  at  the  farther  north  by 
the  unusual  phenomenon  of  thunder  and  sharp  lightning,  which  produced  a  wild, 
unearthly  brilliance  as  it  imbued  the  mass  of  falling  snow.  The  atmosphere 
was  surcharged,  red  balls  of  fire  rolled  about  as  if  some  demons  frolicked,  trees 
were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  all  things  bristled  with  the  electric  fluid  like  a 
eat^B  back.  No  such  doings  occurred  in  these  quarters.  But  soon  after  a  gal- 
loping thaw  eame  on,  accompanied  by  smoky  weather,  and  the  atmosphere  actu- 
ally smelled  of  charred  wood.  There  was  a  perpetual  sound  of  dripping ;  the 
itream  which  rolls  at  the  mountain-base  so  placidly  in  summer,  scarce  plentiful 
enough  to  wet  the  stones,  and  turning  aside  for  the  dry  logs  and  trunks  of  trees, 
where  turtles  sun  themselves^  swelled  gradually  above  its  banks,  reached  to  the 
orer-arching  limbs,  where  ring-doves  built  their  nests,  and  wafted  about  their 
light  cradles.  Then  the  meadow  became  changed  to  a  navigable  lake,  where 
aeare-crows  were  above  their  heads,  and  one  might  cling  for  salvation  to  a  hay- 
ooek ;  while  here  and  there,  floating  about  on  the  deep,  lo  I  some  milk-pail,  taken 
by  surprise,  or  some  hen-coop  launched  upon  a  distant  voyage.  The  water 
began  to  creep  in  narrow  pools  across  the  high-way;  and  as  the  melted  snows 
continued  to  roll  down  the  mountains^  filling  oJl  the  gullies  and  wiping  out  the 
iheep-track^  and  copious  rains  succeeded,  Devcalion^s  Deluge  appeared  to  be 
x«newed.  At  night  the  darkness  was  impenetrable,  and  it  was  as  still  as  death, 
imtil  about  midnight  I  heard  a  steady  roar  among  the  mountains,  quite  as  loud 
as  the  fall  of  a  heavy  cataract  or  the  beating  of  breakers  on  the  sea-coast  It 
was  the  wind  afar  off  in  the  forests  advancing  by  slow  degrees,  and  in  due  time 
it  arrived,  and  less  sullenly  and  monotonously  howled  about  the  house  until  the 
eoek-crowing,  when  it  suddenly  ceased,  and  became  so  quiet,  that  I  can  compare 
it  with  nothing  hat  a  lamb  lulled  on  the  breast  of  its  mother.'  r  w.  ■. 
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Pbismatigb:  by  Richard  Hatwardk — Simnltaneoua,  or  oearlj  so,  with  the 
publicatioD  of  the  present  number,  will  appear  from  the  popular  press  of  the 
Messrs.  Applkton,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  illustrated  volumes  it  has  of  late 
been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  It  is  a  work  which  has  already  been  announced 
in  these  pages,  having  the  pretty  and  modest  title  of  *Pri9mtxtic9f*  and  is  illus- 
trated with  exquisite  engravings  from  original  designs  by  those  distinguished 
artists,  Eluott,  Darlet,  Eensitt,  Hicks,  and  RossriKB.  The  admirable  pa|>er8* 
in  prose  and  verse,  which  have  made  the  author  so  widely  and  favorably  known 
to  the  readers  of  the  Knickerbocker,  are  here  gathered  together,  beside  several 
hitherto  unpublished.  One  of  these,  a  story  which  would  do  honor  to  IhcKiKs 
himself  we  transfer  entire  to  our  pages.  *  Richard  Hatwardb  '  is  the  nom  di 
plume  of  a  gentleman  actively  engaged  in  the  busy  pursuits  of  a  metropolitan 
merchant,  and  his  book  is  the  result  of  a  rational  employment  of  long  winter 
evenings,  when  other  duties  were  finished.  We  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the 
following  passage  from  the  brief  and  well- written  preface : 

*  If  there  be  one  earnest,  honest  purpose  beneath  the  strata  or  supcrfleial  society  in  this  coon- 
try,  it  is  the  desire  to  ameliorate  the  condition  <^  two  classes — the  rich  and  the  poor.  Perhaps 
the  reader  will  discover  some  hints  tending  toward  this  vital  subject  in  the  volume  before  him. 
If  so,  I  am  rewarded.    What  if  I  ftil  ?    Other  minds  more  comprehensive  will  succeed. 

*  Servile  prejudices,  political  and  conventional,  are  gaining  ground  in  our  larger  cities.  Toung 
America  does  not  promise  to  represent  the  noble  estate  purchased  for  him  by  the  blood  of  the 
Revolution.  Instead  of  that  sense  of  independence  which  befits  the  spirit  of  his  age  and  race ; 
instead  of  cultivating  what  is  maniy  and  dignified ;  instead  of  making  himself  fkmillar  with  let- 
ters and  the  arts  and  the  political  history  of  this,  the  greatest  of  republics ;  he  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  emasculate ;  less  fitted  to  bear  a  part  either  as  citixen,  merchant,  or  legislator. 

*  This  is  not  said  or  meant  unkindly  :  it  is  not  a  satire  levelled  at  a  particular  class ;  the  sub- 
ject is  too  serious ;  at  once  too  high  and  too  low  for  ridicule.  But  Is  it  not  true?  Is  there  not 
something  better  worth  the  attention  of  young  men  about  town  than  acquiring  a  taste  for  petty 
b^outeries ;  extravagance,  and  the  mean*  qf  gratifying  it ;  parading,  like  lackeys,  in  the  cast- 
off  habits  of  men  of  fkshion,  gaining  (Vom  the  society  of  the  gentler  sex  not  even  the  fbrms  of 
polite  courtesy,  and  indulging  in  a  vocabulary  of  slang  phrases  which  indicate  any  thing  but  the 
man  of  refinement,  of  education ;  in  fact,  the  gentleman  ? 

*As  to  the  other  class,  for  whom,  happily,  here  the  portals  of  universal  education  stand  wide 
open,  there  is  greater  hope ;  thank  Heaven,  among  these  exists  a  spirit  more  national ;  loftier  in 
its  aspirations  than  that  which  obtains  among  their  denationalised  contemporaries.* 

But  we  are  keeping  waiting  readers  from  the  touching  story  of 

AUMT      MIRANDA. 

No  matter  what  people  might  say  of  Aunt  Mirahoa,  Rowley  and  I  loved  her,  not  in  spite  of, 
but  because  of  her  fine  statelv  ways,  which  were  the  natural  result  of  a  nice  foeling  of  honor, 
that  suflering  had  only  rendered  more  delicate  and  sensitive.  IIow  often  have  we  eaught  a 
glimpse  of  her  tall,  upright  figure  in  church,  with  asperity  written  in  sharp  lines  in  every  linea- 
ment, lurking,  as  it  were,  in  the  angles  of  her  stiff  black  silk  dress,  and  plaiting  and  pointing 
the  little  frili  that  circled  her  neck,  and  thought  how  patient,  good,  and  noble  she  really  was , 
how  much  better  at  heart  than  many  around  her,  who  were  considered  kinder  and  more  amia- 
ble, because  they  could  assume  the  thin,  specious  gloss  of  conventional  courtesy  whenever  U 
suited  them. 

There  were  great  times  when  Christmas  came,  and  Rowlxt  and  I  had  to  wait  until  the 
younger  ones  had  gone  to  bed,  before  we  could  steal  around  to  Aunt  Miranda's,  to  bring  her  to 
the  house  with  the  great  basket-full  of  dolls,  and  jumping-jacks,  and  tin-horses,  and  cornucopias, 
and  duclts  that  would  cry  'quaack*  and  open  their  bills  when  you  squeex«l  the  patent  bellows 
of  white  kid  upon  which  they  stood.  Ana  then,  if  at  any  time  in  the  year,  would  the  old  lady 
put  on  one  of  those  sweet  smiles  which  Rowley  and  I  thought  the  most  heavenly  we  had  ever 
seen,  as  she  filled  the  stockings  of  her  fkvorites — little  curly-headed  Bell,  and  sturdy  Harry, 
and  poor  Petkr  ;  whom  I  believe  she  loved  best,  because  he  had  a  lame  foot  which  was  incur- 
able, and  the  handsomest  face  of  all. 

Nor  do  Rowley  and  I  forget  how  grand  and  formal  she  was  with  strangers,  and  how  she 
never  unbent  herself  before  Margaret,  her  hand-maid,  who  had  lived  with  her  for  thirty  years 
and  upward,  and  how  Margaret  loved  her  and  looked  up  to  her ,  and  how,  when  a  man  came 
one  night  to  see  Margaret,  what  a  sad  fkoe  the  old  lady  had  ontil  he  was  gone ;  and  how, 
when  Margaret  came  up  with  a  plate-Axil  of  apples  for  us  boys,  the  <rid  lady  said, '  Maroaret. 
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Btrer  do  you  marry ;  *  and  how  poor  M argarbt  burst  into  tears  and  said :  *  It  was  only  a  man 
from  iMr  fluber*8  which  were  married  already,  and  have  four  children— two  boys  and  two  girls/ 

RowLVT  and  I  were  conaina,  but  Aunt  Miranda  was  his  aunt,  not  mine ;  nor  did  I  ever  call 
her  by  that  name  ontil  one  Sunday  afternoon,  when  Rowley  took  my  hand  in  his,  and  went  up 
10  her  aa  she  was  sitting  by  the  firont  window,  and  said,  with  bis  eyes  cast  down,  'Aunt 
MimANDA,  may  n*t  k4  call  yon  Aunt  Mikajvda,  too  1 '  and  the  old  lady  brushed  away  the  glossy 
brown  hair  fh>m  his  forehead,  and  kissed  it  very  sodly,  and  then  turned  away  and  looked  out 
•f  the  window  again :  and  I  have  called  her  Aunt  Miranda  ever  since. 

It  was  dilBealt  for  Rowlvt  and  me  to  realize  that  which  the  old  lady  told  us  of  at  times  ;  of 
her  grand  parties  when  she  was  young  and  gay,  and  her  husband  was  one  of  the  richest  and 
hanuomeat  men  of  his  time ;  of  the  costly  dresses  she  used  to  wear,  and  the  jewels  and  rouge ; 
and,  moat  diiBcalt  of  all  to  imagine,  of  her  card-parties,  when  she  would  sit  np  until  near 
morning,  playing  for  money,  and  not  inconsiderable  sums  either,  to  please  her  husband,  who 
wislisd  her  to  be  as  fhshionable  and  brilliant  as  himself. 

Rowuer  and  I  used  to  think  at  times  the  old  lady  felt  some  pride  in  recalling  these  scenes, 
when  she  was  a  blooming  bride ;  but  she  ended  always  with  the  sad  story  of  wreck  and  ruin 
which  followed  ;  of  her  ^Uant  and  handsome  husband  dying  of  the  fever,  a  bankrupt ;  and  of 
bar  taking  neariy  all  her  own  property  to  pay  his  debts,  (which  she  need  not  have  done,)  until 
the  last  creditor  was  satisfied  ;  and  then  Aunt  Miranda  was  left  with  a  slender  pittance  and  an 
oiihr  daughter,  to  begin  the  world  anew. 

Bat  of  that  daughter  not  a  word  had  been  spoken  for  many  a  year.  Rowlrt  and  I  could  Just 
can  to  mind  a  fhee  possessed  of  such  beauty  as  children  remember  like  a  dream,  and  pcrhapa 
Bsvar  find  again  in  Ufe ;  her  name  was  no  more  mentioned  by  Aunt  Miranda,  nor  did  Rowliy 
or  I  know  any  thing  except  that  it  was  a  mystery,  not  to  be  breathed  at  home  or  abroad,  to 
•than  or  ourselves.  We  heard  onee  of  a  Mrs.  DANOERrELDT  —  that  was  all— whether  living 
or  dead  we  did  not  know,  and  did  not  dare  to  inquire. 

One  day,  when  Rowley  waa  lying  dangerously  ill  with  the  quinsy  sore-throat,  I  went  to  ask 
Ant  MmANSA  to  come  and  see  him,  for  he  loved  to  have  her  by  his  bed-side.  The  ccUar-door, 
In  those  daya,  was  never  fostened  until  night,  and  as  it  was  Sunday  afternoon,  I  knew  Mar- 
•ABIT  was  at  church ;  so,  without  giving  the  old  lady  the  trouble  of  coming  to  the  hall-door,  I 
ynsd  the  eeUar  softly  and  went  down  that  way.  There  is  something  desolate  in  a  lonely 
ntehan  on  Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  fires  have  died  out,  and  the  cat  sits,  looking  wicked  and 
wwptcious,  amid  the  cold  ashes  on  the  hearth.  I  know  my  footsteps  were  as  light  as  pussy's 
own  when  I  passed  through,  for  1  did  not  want  to  disturb  the  silence  which  reigned  there,  and 
■•i  aseending  the  narrow  stairs,  I  found  myself  in  the  hall.  The  parlors  were  open— they  too 
wtra  vacant.  Then  it  waa,  while  wondering  at  the  solitude,  I  heard  a  sound  in  the  upper  room 
■0  unlike  any  thing  I  had  ever  heard  ;  not  a  cry  of  grief  or  groan  of  pain,  but  a  foint,  inarticu- 
Itta  moaning,  so  dilforent  ftt>m  a  human  voice,  and  yet  so  unlike  that  of  an  animal,  that  my  very 
dash  crept  with  terror.  My  pores  seemed  to  drink  in  the  sounds  as  I  stood  there,  dumb  with 
Indefinable  dread,  and  aome  moments  elapsed  before  I  coutd  collect  my  thoughts.  Then  it  came 
to  ms  that  Aunt  Miranda  might  be  in  a  fit,  or  something  of  the  kind ;  and  so,  without  waiting, 
I  bounded  up  the  staira  and  thrust  open  the  door  of  her  apartment. 

There  was  a  small  black  trunk  upon  tbe  floor,  open ;  and  scattered  around  it  lay  several 
dresses  which  had  evidently  belonged  to  some  little  child.  But  oh,  the  piercing  lustre  of  those 
•yes  which  glared  mwn  me  aa  she  rose  (Vom  her  knees  when  I  entered !  That  wild,  terrible 
look,  as  if  it  would  blast  me!  —  /,  who  had  rashly  ventured  in  upon  the  mystery  which  had 
been  buried,  as  within  a  tomb,  for  so  many  years  !  Her  cap  was  thrust  back  from  her  high 
forehead,  and  the  thick  black  locks,  mingled  with  gray,  appeared  to  writhe  around  her  fingers 
like  serpents,  as  she  came  on  ;  her  lips  working,  but  uttering  no  sound,  until  her  foce  was  so 
doss  that  I  eould  feel  her  hot  breath  upon  my  cheek,  and  then  stretching  forth  her  fingers  as  if 
to  dutch  me,  her  voice  came  forth  in  a  fierce,  passionate  sob,  and  she  fell  forward,  and  rolled 
ever  at  my  foet. 

k  was  the  most  awftil  moment  in  my  life,  as  I  stood  there  with  clasped  hands,  looking  upon 
ths  poor,  senseless  form  before  me.  Instantly  I  heard  a  heavy  step  upon  the  stairs  ;  fortunatelv 
It  was  the  foithftil  Margaret,  who  had  returned,  and  the  blood  rushed  to  my  heart  with  such 
Joy  when  1  saw  her  homely,  good-natured  foce,  that  I  well-nigh  swooned  with  the  sudden  ro- 
rulsion. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  I  saw  Aunt  Miranda  again.  It  was  at  night,  in  my  bed-room ;  a 
fow  sticks  were  smouldering,  and  darting  fitfiil  gleams  of  light  flrom  the  hearth  upon  the  looped- 
np  curtains  of  the  bed,  fiickering  warmly  within  the  folds  of  chintz,  and  now  and  then  bring- 
ing to  view  a  sickly  array  of  small  bottles  on  the  mantel.  Rowley  was  sitting  at  the  foot  of 
ths  bed ;  and  beside  it,  heading  my  fever-wasted  hand  in  her  own,  with  the  same  sweet,  angelic 
■nils  upon  her  face  which  Rowley  and  I  loved  so  much,  was  Aunt  Miranda.  I  had  been  de- 
Uiions  for  some  weeks  with  the  brain-fever. 

Rowlby  and  I  loved  each  other  dearly.  We  had  had  too  many  bickerings,  too  manv  little 
quarrels,  too  many  heart-folt  reconciliations,  for  either  of  us  not  to  know  that.  So  after  we 
graduated  (and  Rowley  had  the  valedictory)  we  commenced  tho  study  of  medicine  together, 
with  Dr.  Frisreb  ;  and  after  that  was  over,  put  up  two  narrow  black  tin  signs,  with  gold 
letters,  on  a  very  white  window-shutter,  one  under  the  other,  in  a  secluded  part  of  tho  town, 
where  practice  was  plenty,  and  patients  were  poor. 

How  many  tlmea  Aunt  Miranda  came  to  visit  us  !  She  seemed  to  know  all  that  was  going 
on  among  tbe  poor  folks  in  our  neigbborhood,  although  she  lived  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town  ; 
and  If  aha  did  not  abate  one  jot  of  her  dignity  when  with  the  poor,  her  oflbrts  to  relieve  the 
■uflbrera  never  flagged  ;  there  she  was,  by  the  bed-»ide,  with  the  same  smile  Rowley  and  I  loved 
so  much,  (that  angelic  amile,)  and  often  and  often  a  fee  was  paid  us  out  of  her  own  pocket, 
when  our  services  had  been  more  arduous  than  usual.  It  was  of  no  use  to  refuse  it.  Aunt 
Miranda  had  an  imperative  way  with  her,  so  lofty,  we  did  not  dare  to  contradict  it.  And  her 
custom  (if  it  might  so  be  called)  was  worth  more  to  us  than  that  of  all  of  the  rent  of  our  patients 
put  together. 

it  was  a  dreary  night  in  mid- winter,  (how  well  I  remember  it !)  when  Rowley  and  I  met  at 
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the  door  of  our  office  after  the  usual  rounds  among  the  alck.  It  was  late  too  ;  the  only  UgW 
visible  was  a  sort  of  luminous  halo  which  surrounded  the  cellar-windQW  of  a  baler  far  up  the 
street,  who  was  preparing  bread  for  the  morning.  Lamps  there  were  none,  but  a  moon  was 
some  where,  which  only  made  the  gloom  palpable ;  the  snow  did  not  fail,  but  swept  through  the 
streets  in  horiaonial  lines,  blinding  and  stinging  *  like  wasps'  tails,'  as  the  old  watchman  said 
around  the  corner.  While  we  stood  there  knocking  the  snow  off  our  feet,  a  large  wiUow-troe 
was  blown  down  across  the  road,  and  a  white  ghastly  sheet  dropped  with  a  loud  no4s«  iromuks 
roof  of  an  adjoining  house.  Rowley  and  I  were  glad  to  get  by  the  offlce-hearih,  on  wblca  a 
fisw  embers  kept  a  bright  look-out  among  the  ashes ;  and  so,  laying  on  the  wood,  we  soon  had  a 
cheei1\il  hickory  fire.  StiU  the  wind  growled  and  mumbled  outside,  with  the  dreary  accompani- 
ment of  creaking  signs  and  groaning  trees ;  sometimes  it  lulled  lor  a  moment,  only  to  return 
with  appalling  violence— the  house  fklriy  rocked  with  it,  and  we  could  hear  the  snow  beating 
and  siaing  through  the  crevices  of  the  windows.  Tired  as  we  were,  we  did  not  think  of  sleep, 
but  sat  as  men  sometimes  will  in  great  storms,  telling  dismal  stories,  or  listening  to  the  npim 
outside,  of  talking  of  the  poor  we  had  visited,  many  of  whom  were  Ul-provided  with  •h«"w 
against  such  pitiless  weather.  So  the  time  passed  on  beyond  midnight ;  the  wind  by-nnd-by 
went  down,  but  the  snow  kept  falling  softly  and  fast ;— I  thought  I  heard  a  noise— hush  .—-a 
muffled  found  like  a  watchman's  club  in  the  distance,  then  another  ;  then  ▼<>*««•  approaching : 
we  heard  heavy  steps  on  our  stoop,  and  a  loud  knock  at  the  door.  Rowlbt  and  1  Bpr«nS  *o  o" 
feet  in  an  instant,  and  putting  back  the  bolt,  saw  three  men— watchmen— bearing  » J»«*y ;  ^^ 
assisted  them  in  ;  they  laid  him  (it  was  a  man)  upon  our  bed,  whieh  stood  partly  behind  the 
offloe-door ;  he  was  not  dead,  but  very  nearly  so.  ,  w       w. 

Upon  examination,  we  ft)und  three  wounds  in  the  left  temple ;  the  central  one  larger  than  the 
other  two,  but  none  of  them  more  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  square,  nor  much  more  than  an 
inch  apart ;  they  were  deep,  however,  as  we  ascertained  by  the  probe.  The  largest  wept  a 
little  blood  with  every  pulsation ;  the  man  was  insensible,  but  his  chest  heaved  strongly ;  wa 
knew  he  could  not  live  long :  in  Ihct,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  his  breathing  grew  fainter  and 
teinter — stopped:  he  was  dead.  . 

The  ftital  blow  had  been  given  with  a  weapon  so  different  fh>m  any  thing  we  could  imagine, 
that  we  had  a  long  discussion  as  to  the  probabUities,  as  we  sat  there  by  the  body  alone ;  for  the 
watchmen  had  left  us  to  see  if  they  could  follow  the  track  of  the  murderer.  We  talked  on  in 
whispers :  outside  it  grew  into  a  dead  calm,  and  now  it  was  almost  day-break. 

*  Hush  !'  said  Rowlbt,  *  there  is  some  one  on  the  stoop.' 

We  listened :  there  was  a  faint  tap  on  the  window-shutter.  Rowlbt  threw  open  the  oiDoe- 
door,  stepped  into  the  hall,  and  drew  the  bolt.  *  What  do  you  want » '  There  was  no  answer, 
but  I  heard  a  step  in  the  hall :  a  man  walked  past  him,  and  entered  the  office.  As  I  said  bwwe, 
the  bed  was  partly  hidden  by  the  door,  and  as  the  man  walked  directly  towards  me,  he  did  noc 
see  that  which  lay  behind  there,  close  to  the  wall,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  flre-plaee. 

He  was  a  lall,  and  had  been  a  muscular  man,  but  now  worn  down  with  sickness,  or  »0une, 
or  both  ;  a  mass  of  brown  hair  ftll  ftom  beneath  his  cap,  and  mingled  with  his  bushy  whiskers 
which  met  under  his  throat ;  his  clothes  were  poor,  miserably  so ;  there  was  no  sign  of  a  shirt 
at  his  neck,  or  around  his  broad,  bony  wrists ;  yet— I  did  not  know  why —he  did  not  "^^^l^^' 
gar  or  vagabond  ;  he  had  a  proud,  defiant  look  that  was  ftur  ttom  asking  anything  of  the  world— 
In  fhct,  a  man  you  might  shrink  fVom,  but  could  not  despise 

*  You  are  a  physician !»  he  said,  in  a  slightly  broken  accent,  German,  I  thought.  I  bowed. 
*And,*  he  continued,  placing  his  hand  on  his  brow  as  if  to  recollect  something— *  yes,  let  nw 
see :  if  you  will  go,  I  teUl  take  you  there,'  he  uttered  with  a  sharp  emphasis— *  myself.  Yet 
something  mav  happen  ;  it  is  (bod,  warmth,  shelter,  she  requires,  as  well  as  medicines— take 
this,  you,  for  fear  of  accidents ! '  He  diaplayed  a  roil  of  bills  which  he  hdd  clutched  in  his  left 
hand—*  Stay,'  he  added,  and  taking  one  or  two,  which  he  thrust  into  an  old  ragged  pocket, 
oflbred  the  rent  to  me. 

Just  then,  Rowlbt  shut  the  office-door.  The  man  turned  suddenly— such  a  look  as  he  g«v» 
that  bed !  There  it  lay,  the  jaws  bound  up,  the  white  cerements  soaked  with  blood  tlrom  the 
temples,  ghastlier,  if  possible,  by  the  dull  flame  of  the  office-candle,  and  the  uneerUin  light  ttvm 
the  fire.  But  recovering  instantly,  with  a  slight  bow  to  me,  the  man  said,  *  Come,  you  may  sava 
a  lifb :  an  hour  hence  may  be  too  late.' 

I  took  my  cloak.  Ue  opened  the  door  without  looking  again  toward  the  bed.  As  I  passed  on, 
Rowlbt  caught  my  arm  and  whispered,  *  I  suspect  that  man ;  had  we  not  better • 

*  No,'  I  replied.  •  The  dying  woman  first ;  that  is  something  the  law  takes  no  cognixanoe  oC 
So,  wrapping  my  cloak  closely  around  me,  I  (bllowed. 

When  I  stepped  out  Into  the  street,  I  was  surprised  at  the  change ;  the  moon  was  now  Mto^ 
lug  brilliantly  in  the  heavens,  and  the  hushed  snow  looked  beautiful  in  her  light.  Every  roof, 
wall  and  chimney  threw  down  a  flat,  black  effigy  of  itself,  in  sharp,  eleariy  defined  shadow  on 
that  white,  sparkling  ground.  Here  and  there  a  tree  spread  its  delicate  tracery  against  the  sky ; 
carts,  piled  up  with  snow,  stood  hub-deep  in  snow  ;  (bnces  half  buried  in  snow  ;  piles  of  logs, 
with  their  black  ends  projecting  from  a  pyramid  of  snow ;  pumps,  with  beards  of  icicles  and 
crowns  of  snow ;  snow  every  where,  on  every  thing,  met  the  eye  at  every  step.  Absorbed  as  I 
had  been  with  the  events  of  the  night,  I  could  not  help  looking  with  admiration  upon  this  bean- 
tlftil  scene,  which  I  had  come  upon  so  unexpectedly.  So,  walking  on  in  silenee  with  my  com- 
panion, we  came  close  to  a  man  befbre  I  was  aware.  It  was  one  of  the  watchmen  who  had 
gone  to  look  after  the  track  of  the  murderer. 

*  Ah,  Doctor,  another  call,  hey !' 

*  Yes.' 

*  Waal,  we  ain't  got  onto  the  right  seent  yet :  Dobbihs  and  Towsbt  has  gone  down  to  tha 
Coroher*8  ;  we  tracked  him  *way  up  beyond  the  burying-ground,  and  then  we  kind  o*  think  h« 
must  'a  donhlcd  ;'  (either  it  was  my  imagination,  or  my  companion  drew  closer  to  my  side ;)  *  bnt 
he  can't  be  ftir  off.    Body  down  there  yet  1 '    He  pointed  toward  the  offloe. 

*Ye«.' 

•All  right,  I  hope— dead,  I  'spcct,  hey  ?' 

*  Yes.' 
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*Oood-niffht.' 

I  had  a  feeling  of  relief  when  the  watchman  mtcrcd  these  laat  worda,  which  I  echoed  with  all 
mj  heart.  We  paaaed  the  bakery,  now  paling  ita  incflectuul  flres,  and  struck  into  a  narrow 
eroaa-streel.  It  grew  darker,  for  a  cloud  crossed  the  moon  —  we  came  to  a  blind  alley  or  entry — 
nnreooipanion  went  in,  and  I. 

The  snow  had  drifted  into  the  alley  some  distance,  but  I  soon  found  myself  upon  bare  boards, 
ratted  In  the  eentre,  forming  a  sort  of  gutter,  in  which  my  foot  caught  more  than  once  as  we 
passed  through.  Then  we  came  to  a  narrow  yard,  with  a  high  fence ;  we  went  up  an  outside 
MUir-cmse,  so  old  and  flighty  it  trembled  with  every  step ;  and  then  turned  into  a  dark  p-assags 
ot  the  attie  through  which  we  were  obliged  to  grope  our  way.  I  must  confess,  I  felt  some 
trepidation  to  be  alone  with  such  a  man,  in  such  a  place.  '  Duly— courage!'  I  muttered. 
The  words  went  straight  to  my  heart,  and  I  was  re&ssured :  we  come  to  a  door  which  my  com- 
panion opened,  and  I  fonnd  myself  in  a  little  room. 

The  clood  had  passed  (torn  the  moon,  and  her  light  shone  fViU  through  the  dormer-window, 
caailng  the  outlines  of  the  casement  down  upon  the  floor,  which  was  partly  covered  with  snow 
that  had  blown  through  the  broken  panes.  A  bed,  if  bed  it  could  be  called,  was  in  one  comur, 
and  as  we  entered,  a  Ignre  sat  up,  and  turned  its  foce  toward  us  and  the  mooniight. 

There  have  been  moments  of  my  life  (and  such,  I  beiieve,  has  been  the  experience  of  many) 
when  what  was  before  me  seconed  only  the  remembrance  of  something  seen  before  —  as  if  the 
aama  thing  passed  over  twice  — as  if  one  had  a  glimpse  of  prcvxistencc,  identical  with  this, 
hut  referable  to  lift  beyond  the  scope  of  memory ;  more  vivid  than  any  dream,  but  more  fleeting 
■ad  mysterious. 

Such  a  feeling  I  had,  when  that  foce  turned  toward  us  and  the  moonlight.  It  was  that  of  a 
woman.  Long,  blaek  elf-locks  coiled  around  a  foce,  wasted,  it  is  true,  but  still  surprisingly 
beaotiftiL  The  brilliant  hectic  which  accompanies  certain  kinds  of  fever  was  in  her  cheeks, 
her  eyes  were  large,  and  (torn  the  same  cause,  lustrous  ;  she  gave  a  smile  of  recognition,  it 
seemed,  which  showed  a  row  of  white  teeth,  and  suddenly  turning,  lifted  a  bundle  ftom  ths 
bed,  which  she  rocked  to  and  ftro. 

"  It  is  our  little  one,'  said  the  man :  *  wait  here  ;  I  am  going  for  something  to  build  a  fire.'  He 
tonsd,  and  then  I  heard  his  heavy  foot-steps  as  he  descended  the  outside  stairs.  Frequent  as 
hnd  been  ray  opportunities  of  seeing  the  condition  of  the  poor,  nothing  I  had  met  with  could 
compare  with  the  utter  barrenness  of  that  apartment.  With  the  exception  of  the  bed,  which 
lay  open  the  floor,  (a  miserable  heap  of  ragged  carpet,)  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  ;  neither 
umm,  nor  chair,  nor  plate,  nor  cup,  nor  a  single  article  to  cook  with ;  the  walls  were  black  with 
wmalkn  and  dirt,  bat  there  was  no  vestige  of  a  Arc ;  there  was  nothing  in  the  room  hut  the  rags, 
the  woman  and  her  child,  and  the  snow.    Yet  to  me  it  seemed  a  recollection  of  something  seen 


The  man  returned  now  with  short  pieces  of  flre-wood  ft-om  the  neighboring  bakery,  and  a 
bright  Are  sparkled  upon  the  desolate  hearth.  Then  he  laid  a  loaf  tenderly  by  her  side  and 
said,  *  Bhe  has  not  tasted  such  as  that  for  weeks  —  but  what  shall  we  do  now.  Doctor  ? ' 

A  yoong  physician  has  need  of  practice  among  the  poor  to  answer  such  a  question.  lie  ma) 
acqnlre  experience  enough  in  ordinary  cases,  to  obtain  a  certain  degree  of  skill  in  examining  the 
diagnosis  of  a  peculiar  complaint.  Sickness  is,  indeed,  n  sad  visitant  among  those  in  comfort- 
able circumstances ;  but  when  it  comes  accompanied  with  penury,  cold,  and  Ihmine ;  when  the 
fl»v«r,  or  the  pestilence,  stalks  among  the  helpless  indigent,  it  is  indeed  terrible.  Look  at  the 
records  of  the  City  Inspector,  ye  who  have  abundant  means,  and  believe  me,  it  is  a  lesson 
better  worth  learning  than  many  a  plethoric  sermon  you  listen  to  in  your  velvet-lined  pew  ! 

Ths  woman  now  lay  on  the  floor,  motionless,  in  a  sort  of  torpor,  with  her  eyes  partly  open  ; 
It  did  not  require  much  penetration  to  discover  the  symptoms  of  that  visitation  known  at>  ths 
■aUgnant  scarlet  fover.  It  had  been  prevalent  in  our  neighborhood,  and  the  cases  were  unusu- 
ally fotal ;  so  I  told  him,  as  I  rested  on  my  knees  by  the  bed-side.  He  said  nothing,  but  merely 
dnped  his  hands  and  pressed  them  very  hard  over  his  eyes. 

*Have  you  nothing,'  said  I,  *to  close  up  those  broken  panes,  and  keep  out  this  bitter  cold  ? ' 

De  took  olT  his  poor  ragged  coat,  but  I  told  him  my  old  cloak  would  be  better,  which  he  ae- 
oepted  thankftilly,  and  stuffed  it  into  the  apertures  of  the  casement.  In  coming  back,  his  foot 
poshed  something  through  the  heap  of  snow  beneath  the  window.  It  was  a  piece  of  oak  stick 
aboat  Ave  feet  long,  and  a  few  Inches  in  width,  atudded  with  nails  driven  through  it,  as  if  it  had 
baen  a  cleat  or  batten,  stripped  ft>om  some  old  house  or  box  ;  it  was  also  broken  at  one  end. 
Be  laid  it  hastily  upon  the  Are,  but  it  was  so  saturated  with  moisture  it  would  not  bum.  I 
knew  not  why,  but  I  watched  with  intense  interest  the  flames  idly  curling  around  it. 

*IIow  old  is  this  child  ? '    I  was  looking  at  the  wasted  features  of  his  little  girl. 

*Aboot  four  years  ;  our  boy  was  fifteen  :  he  is  dead ;  I  could  almost  say  —  thank  God.' 

*  8he  has  not  the  fever,  I  pereeive :  if  I  may  take  her  with  me,  I  am  sure  I  will  find  for  her  a 
plaee  of  shelter.'  (I  thought  of  Anot  MinANDA's.)  *  To  move  your  wife  now  would  be  fatal  — 
wa  nmst  make  her  comfortable  hers,  if  possible.' 

Hs  bowed  his  head  slightly.  *  You  can  —  you  rtill  attend  to  that,  I  hope,'  he  aaid.  *  If  I  am 
called  away,  yon  have  the  money  I  gave  you,  which  use  as  you  think  best.' 

*  Money  ?  yon  gave  me  no  money,'  I  replied ;  *  you  ojfered  it,  but  I  did  not  take  it  —  do  yon  not 
ramember  when  the  office-door  ahut,  and  yon  turned  around  so  suddenly  ? ' 

The  man  stared  at  me  with  a  wild  unutterable  look  in  his  eyes,  which  made  me  shrink  back  ; 
be  dntched  his  breast  convulsively  with  his  hand,  threw  open  the  door,  and  staggered  out  as  if 
atmek  with  a  blow.  Jnst  then  I  heard  foot-steps  on  the  outside  stairs  ;  then  a  noise ;  voices  ; 
then  a  scuflle.  I  ran  out ;  two  men,  oflflcers  of  police,  had  him  by  the  arms,  but  he  was  sway- 
ing them  like  reeds.  Suddenly  one  of  his  assailants  slipped,  and  fell  the  whole  length  of  the 
■tairs;  In  a  moment  he  had  lifted  the  other  and  thrown  him  over  the  railH,  down,  perhaps 
tw««y  feet,  into  the  yard  below  ;  and  then  with  a  hound  cleared  it  himself,  regained  hia  feet, 
and  dashed  through  the  alley.  I  went  down  to  assist  the  policemen.  One  was  stunned  by  the 
fidi  down  the  stairs  — in  foct,  nearly  dislocated  his  neck  ;  the  other  had  sprained  his  ankle  and 
could  not  walk. 

'  lie  *8  paddled,  Jimmt,*  said  the  man  with  the  bad  ankle. 
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JixMT,  who  was  sittinf  up  on  his  end  in  the  snow,  assented  to  the  truth  or  the  renait  by 
a  short  j^runt. 

*  That 's  the  man,  Doctor,'  growled  the  policeman  as  I  assisted  him  to  rise ;  '  he  drop!  a  roll 
of  bills  in  your  office,  which  belonged  to  dixeezed.  Also  we  found  his  pocket-book  empty  in  the 
street,  and  a  piece  of  batten,  with  three  nails,  that  fits  the  wownds.  Where  *s  that  Bakxbb  ? '  he 
continued.  Barker  hopped  upon  one  leg  to  the  side  of  the  stair>case,  and  picked  up  the  batten. 
I  went  up  the  stairs,  took  off  the  now  partly-burnt  oak-stick  fVom  the  lire,  ami  found  the  fhictured 
end  fitted  exactly  the  piece  found  by  the  oUiccrs.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  who  was  the  mur- 
derer. 

It  was  now  broad  day-light.  One  of  the  officers  took  a  survey  of  the  room  — the  woman  still 
lay  asleep  ;  then  he  assisted  his  limping  companion  through  the  alley  ;  I  was  again  aione,  but 
Rowley  soon  joined  me.  After  a  brief  recital  of  the  events  which  had  passed,  I  borrowed  his 
cloak,  wrapped  it  around  the  little  sirl,  and  leaving  him  with  uie  patient,  carried  my  light  young 
burden  toward  the  house  of  Aunt  Mirahda. 

Was  it  not  strange  that  she,  the  proud,  unbending  Aunt  Mirahda,  was  the  only  one  of  all  my 
acquaintance  with  whom  1  could  take  such  a  liberty  ?  In  truth,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  commanded 
by  her  to  do  what  I  was  doing.  Such  a  thing  as  her  refusing  to  admit  the  (hint,  thin,  ghostly  littls 
unfortunate,  with  its  manifold  wants  —  carrying  in  its  veins,  perhaps,  a  deadly  pestUenee,  never 
entered  mv  mind.  I  was  not  mistaken  ;  I  remember  now  how  gently,  and  yet  how  grandly  she 
took  the  slight  load  of  poverty  in  her  anna  —  not  holding  it  flrom,  but  pressing  it  to  her  breast ; 
how,  an  hour  after,  I  found  it  wide  awake,  and  aeated  in  her  lap,  eomibrtably  clad  in  one  of 
those  dresses  I  imagined  I  had  seen  years  before,  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  my  boy*8  heart 
seemed  shrivelled  up  with  terror.  I  had  told  her  the  story  of  the  man  and  his  wilfe,  and  asked 
her  advice.  She  coincided  with  me  that  it  would  not  do  to  remove  the  sufferer,  but  added,  *  We 
can  make  her  room  comfortable,  I  trust,'  and  then,  in  a  stiff,  precise  sort  of  way — *  MAmoABST 
and  I  will  nurse  the  poor  creature  by  turns.  Has  she  no  friends,  no  fhmily  conneetloiis  here  1  * 
she  asked,  after  a  pause. 

*  None,  I  imagine ;  surelv  if  she  had  they  would  have  some  pity  for  her.  Even  the  poorest 
might  have  spared  something  for  such  an  abject.' 

M  think,'  said  the  old  lady,  *  I  will  go  there  now.  Makoarbt  !  my  shawl  and  hat ;  bring  tbs 
muff  too  ;  it  is  bitter  cold  Let  the  man  stop  shovelling  the  snow  flrom  the  walk  ;  give  him 
three  blankets  and  a  pillow,  and  let  him  go  with  me.  Do  you  go  on  before,'  she  eontinued,  look- 
ing at  me  ;  '  you  walk  faster  than  I.'  Then  she  turned  to  the  child  with  one  of  those  angelic 
smiles  Rowlbt  and  I  loved  so  much,  and  lifting  it  gently  ttom  her  lap,  laid  it  in  a  warm  littls 
nest  she  had  made  (br  it  on  the  sofa.  I  gave  her  directions  how  to  find  the  i^ace,  and  ones 
more  was  on  my  way  toward  my  patient. 

When  I  reached  the  miserable  street  in  which  she  lived,  I  met  Rowlxt.  He  told  me  he  had 
procured  an  old  black  wench  to  act  as  nurse  ;  *  but,'  said  he,  *  I  fear  it  will  be  of  little  avail ; 
she  has  been  delirious  ever  since  you  left,  and  calls  in  the  most  piteous  way  Ibr  her  child — 
her  'Andy.'  From  what  I  gather,  she  must  have  eloped,  or  something  of  the  kind,  when  very 
young.  I  never  saw  any  thing  more  touching  than  the  way  she  stretches  out  her  arms  and 
cries, '  Forgive  me,  mother  ;  forget  and  forgive,  O  my  mother !  *  I  believe  too,*  continued  Row- 
LST,  *  they  were  not  married  at  first,  but  a  year  or  so  after  she  ran  away.  I  had  some  broth 
made  for  her,  which  she  tasted  but  little  of,  putting  it  aside  and  calling,  *Aiidt  !  Ajidt!  bere- 
my  child,  my  child!" 

*Ai«Dr,'  said  I,  *  is  a  boy's  name.* 

*  So  it  is,'  said  Row  lb  v  ;  '  I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  it,  but  she  evidently  meant  the 
little  girl,  for  she  kept  feeling  in  the  vacant  place  for  her.  Sometimea  she  would  upbraid  her, 
and  say,  *  You  have  learnt  my  lesson  by  heart,  you  wicked  Andy  ;  but  you  are  worse  than  L, 
for  you  began  younger.'  I  gave  her  an  anodjme,'  continued  Rowlbt,  '  but  it  has  had  little  eflbct 
upon  her  —  poor  thing  ;  she  cannot  live,  I  fear.' 

While  we  were  talking,  we  saw  coming  up  the  street,  in  the  most  lofty  and  dignified  manner 

Sossible,  Aunt  Miranda,  followed  by  the  man  with  the  basket  and  the  blankets.    Although  her 
ress  was  always  plain,  and  never  costly,  the  old  lady  had  such  a  way  with  her  you  could  not 
mistake  her  for  a  resident  of  that  quarter ;  nor  would  you  take  her  to  be  a  relative  or  an  ac- 

Siaintance  of  the  people  there.  You  felt  at  once  she  was  on  a  mission  of  some  kind ;  and  yet 
ere  was  nothing  about  her  of  the  benevolent  lady  who  might  be  Vice-president  of  fifty  auxi- 
liary sewing  societies,  and  who,  by  personal  inspection,  kept  a  sharp  look-out  that  no  impostor, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  pauper,  swallowed  any  crumbs  that  fell  ft>om  the  tables  of  the  humane  associ- 
ation for  the  relief  of  the  meritorious  indigent.  There  was  not  a  drop  of  haughty  blood  in  her 
veins,  nor  the  slightest  touch  of  condescension  in  her  manner  —  with  her,  it  was  one  of  two 
thins^s,  either  real,  heart-folt  kindness,  or  firm,  inexorable  pride. 

When  she  came  up,  Rowlbt  and  I  made  her  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  our  patient,  and 
of  her  anxiety  for  the  child  we  bad  spirited  away.  We  also  mentioned  the  fiict  of  her  speaking 
of  her  own  mother,  and  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  her  having  committed  some  unpardonable 
act ;  such  as  an  elopement  without  marriage,  or  the  like,  by  which  she  had  diagraeed  her  fiimily. 
We  did  not  go  into  details,  however ;  once  or  twice  a  shadow,  as  it  were,  passed  over  the  Aim 
of  Aunt  Miranda.  *  Well,  well,'  she  said,  rather  sharply,  *  let  us  go  on,  let  us  go  on,  and  sas 
what  can  be  done  for  her  —  poor  creature.' 

I  have  read  of  officers  who,  In  the  battle-field,  preserved  the  stiff,  erect  carriage  of  tha  panid»> 

Sound,  but  my  doubt  about  the  truth  of  the  story  never  entirelv  disappeared  until  I  saw  Aunt 
iRANDA  ascend  that  stair-case.    We  reached  the  room— *  Shall  I  leave  these  here  1 '  said  the 
man  who  brought  the  blankets. 

*  No  —  suy  until  I  tell  you  to  go,'  replied  Aunt  Miranda.    He  obeyed  of  course. 

If  the  room  looked  dismal  by  moon-light  and  early  dawn,  it  was  douUy  so  In  the  broad,  optn. 
sun-light.  The  walls,  begrimed  with  smoke,  and  stained  with  water  that  had  tridtl«l  flrom  the 
roof,  were  full  of  cracks  and  crevices ;  here  and  there  large  pieces  of  plaster  bad  fUlen,  exposing 
the  laths ;  the  fioor,  no  longer  hidden  by  the  snow,  was  spongy  with  age,  and  rotted  away  in 
some  places ;  and  the  miserable  heap  which  served  for  a  bed  was  a  sickening  bnndls  of  monldy 
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rtfi,  and  flrafineiict  of  old  carpet.    *I  never  saw  such  misery/  said  Aunt  Mirakda,  looking  ai 
me  and  cUispini;  her  hands. 

The  poor  old  blear^yed  wench,  who  was  rocking  herself  over  the  fire,  got  off  the  stool  she 
hid  brought  with  her,  and  oflTerrd  it  to  Aunt  Miranda.  The  old  lady  took  it  with  tne  tips  of 
her  angers,  gave  It  a  shake  or  two,  and  sat  down  in  her  lofty  way  beside  the  bed.  The  woman, 
l)ing  with  her  fiace  partly  covered,  partly  turned  to  the  wall,  was  muttering  something  to  her- 
ftslf    At  last  we  could  make  out  these  words  : 

*Tbe  cunning  minx«  when  she  looked  up  at  me  with  her  bright,  wicked  eyes,  learned  that 
««eret  then.  She  drew  it  ttom  me  as  I  suckled  her  at  the  breast ;  drew  it  flrom  me  when  a  babe ; 
I  learned  it,  and  she  learned  it.  But  she  began  earlier  than  I.  Why  not  ?  The  son  did  so.  But 
ha  died  Id  ny  arms,  poor  boy,  when  his  race  was  run.  But  A.*(dt  I  shall  see  no  more.  Never, 
BSfver.  That  *s  a  lesson  Ibr  mothers.  Your  boys  are  always  your  boys,  but  your  girls  are  other 
■en's.  My  mother  !  mv  mother !  my  mother !  Let  her  pull  up  the  green  grass  flrom  my  grave, 
aB4  tramjHe  on  it,  yet  I  will  love  her  better  than  my  daughter  loves  me.  Yes,  yes.  The  sun 
oiea  and  the  day  diea,  but  we  keep  close  to  the  men  wc  love.  ]>t  him  beat  me,  let  mc  scoop  the 
ennC  flrom  the  swill  of  our  neighbors,  yet  we  love  on.  He  stole  me  in  the  snow,  and  we  *11  die 
la  the  snow.  There  are  the  bells  and  the  Bays  round  the  corner ;  off  only  for  a  frolic  -and  a 
dance ;  but  we  never  came  back.  There  she  sits,  with  the  light  burning,  waiting  for  her  daugh> 
ter — waiting — waiting.  There  she  sits  now  —  mother,  mother,  mother t  He  had  a  sweet  voire 
ooea;  oh,  the  songs — the  songs  that  won  my  heart ! '  Here  she  sat  up  erect  in  the  bed,  and 
tamed  her  brilliant  eyes  toM  upon  Aunt  Mirakoa. 

I  had  been  watching  that  Gothic  countenance  during  the  monologue  of  the  poor  creature, 
wrapped  in  her  rags.  I  had  noticed  the  gradations  which  passed  over  it ;  first  of  patient  com- 
plaisanee,  then  of  pity,  then  of  abeorbed  interest.  But  when  those  largo  bright  eyes  flashed 
wos  Airat  MwAHDA,  she  started  with  such  an  instant,  terrible  look  of  recognition  — with  the 
hlaiory  of  a  whole  life  of  sorrow,  as  it  were,  written  on  her  face  in  a  moment,  that  it  was  abso- 
loteiyappaning.  I  read  it  at  once.  The  mystery  had  unfolded  itself  before  me.  That  inexora- 
Ma  i^rit ;  those  lineaments,  saving  the  slight,  tremulous  motion  of  the  chin,  rigid  as  sculptured 
scone;  those  fixed,  dilated  eyes  were  those  ot  the  mother  who,  without  seeking  for,  had  found, 
after  seventeen  years,  In  yonder  squalid  heap,  her  daughter,  her  only  child,  once  her  pride,  her 
hooe — now  what  T 

'  I>o  not  hart  me,'  said  the  poor  creature,  shrinking  flrom  her: '  I  will  not  harm  vou  for  the  world.' 

I  saw  the  tremulous  motion  flrom  the  chin  spread  itself  over  the  whole  visage  of  Aunt 
U IRA1IDA.  Tears  sprang  flrom  her  eyes,  Aer  pride  teas  unequal  to  this  trial.  The  foundation 
gave  way,  then  the  superstructure  fell— was  submerged  for  ever,  and  al>ovc  it  rose  the  beautiful 
ndobow  of  conaolatioo.  She  took  the  wiuulor,  the  misery,  the  pestilence,  the  poor  wreck  of  a 
lift  In  her  arms,  and  sanctified  it  with  a  mother*s  pity  and  a  mother's  blessing. 

I  felt  at  this  time  an  uncommon  moistening  of  the  eye-lids ;  and  the  man  with  the  blankets 
nianaged  to  drop  his  basket,  with  a  view  probably  of  relieving  his  mind.  As  for  the  poor 
wench,  she  waa  in  a  comer,  and  a  paroxysm  of  tears. 

To  tell  how  our  patient  recovered;  how  little  Miranda,  or  'Andt,'  as  we  called  her,  budded 
sad  bloomed  into  woman«hood ;  how  the  body  of  Danoerfeldt  was  found  in  the  river,  near 
the  Dry  Dock,  that  fatal  morning,  would,  I  fear,  not  add  much  to  mystery.  But  Aunt  Miranda 
grew  in  grace,  her  pride  was  gone,  she  became  the  meekest  of  the  meek  ;  only  upon  two  occa- 
•ions,  in  after-life,  did  she  remind  me  of  her  fonner  self:  one  was  that  of  the  marriage  of 
Maioarkt,  her  hand-maid,  to  the  man  with  the  four  children,  (who  had  lost  his  wife,  by  the 
way ;)  and  the  other  was,  when  a  sharp,  prying,  inquisitive  little  woman  asked  her,  in  a  fVee- 
aad-easy  sort  of  way,  *  if  the  husband  of  Mrs.  DANOERrELDT  had  not  met  with  some  terrible 
sccident,  or  something  of  the  kind,  when  he  came  to  his  end  ?  * 

fMe  day,  a  wet  and  stormy  one  I  remember,  the  24th  of  December,  Annt  Miranda  had 
boacht  a 'large  turkey,  of  a  huckster,  in  the  market.  She  always  bargained  for  every  thing — 
paid  what  she  agreed  to  pay  —  and  kept  herself  comfortably  within  the  limits  of  her  income.  So 
she  knew  always  exactly  the  state  of  her  finances,  which  she  kept  not  in  a  book,  but  in  a  long 
ar»h-colored  silk  purse.  When  she  came  home  she  found  the  man  had  paid  her  two  cents  too 
much.  So  back  to  market  goes  Aunt  Miranda,  in  a  very  nervous  state,  for  fear  the  man  might 
ht!  off  before  she  got  there.  Fortunately  the  man  was  there,  to  whom  she  returned  the  money 
belonging  to  hlin,  but  unfortunatelv  she  took  a  cold,  from  which  she  never  recovered.  It  waa 
oiore  like  the  living  than  the  dead  fhce  of  Aunt  Miranda,  that  which  lay  in  the  coflln,  with 
the  smile  upon  the  fhce  Rowley  and  I  loved  so  much  —  that  angelic  smile !  ** 


The  Wasuingtox  Galleut  of  Art.  —  Wc  would  call  especial  attention  to  the 
*lVa»hi»ffton  Oallery  of  Art  *  now  open  at  the  exhihition-rooras  of  the  American 
Art-Union,  Number  497,  Broadway  It  is  the  most  distinguieihed  exhibition 
of  pictures  ever  Been  in  New-York.  Leittze's  great  picture  of  Waisiilvcton 
crossing  the  Delaware,  WASinxoxoM  at  Dorchester  Ueight.'s  with  IIoudo.n*s  bust ; 
Iiortraits  by  Stewart,  Coplkt,  Lesub,  Sir  Joaiiua  Reynolds,  with  the  best  pictures 
of  all  our  most  distinguished  artists,  will  bo  found  in  this  yery  extensive  and  most 
admirable  collection.  We  are  not  at  all  surpris'.'d  to  Icnrn,  that  the  high  charac- 
ter of  the  pictures  has  attracted  crowds  to  see  them;  and  all  go  away,  after  a 
visit  how  brief  soever,  wilh  a  new  lovo  of  the  *  "Serenely  silent  art*  of  the  painter. 
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The  *  Ce^jtuby  *  Papers.  — We  renew  our  extracts  from  the  *  Cbjtcbt  PAPBBa,' 
pabli8he<l  monthly  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  members  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  present  *The  Benevolent  Many*  with  which  we  open,  is  the  type  of  a  class, 
not  uncommon  in  all  great  cities,  who  fancy  that  while  they  'are  seen  of  men' 
in  the  display  of  the  pseudo-'  benevolence '  upon  which  they  plume  themselTes, 
their  minor  meannesses^  in  a  narrower  but  holier  sphere,  will  pass  unobsenred 
and  undetected : 

A     BEMKVOLENT     UAK. 

*  Solomon  Bbowbb  was  a  very  beaerolent  man.    lie  was,  it  is  true,  rtry  irritable  at  borne, 
but  very  kind  abroad.    The  world  saw  him  and  knew  mm  in  the  latter  character  alone.    After 
his  dinner  and  his  wine  he  was  sometimes  fretful,  particularly  if  awakened  flrom  his  nap  by  the 
entrance  of  a  subscription-book  for  the  benefit  of  the  *  Firemen's  Fond,'  or  the  *  Tee-total  Indi 
gent  Society.'    His  family  knew  his  fUling,  and  said  nerer  a  word. 

*  When  walking  the  parement  he  would  very  careftilly  kick  off  a  stray  brick  into  the  gutter, 
(br  fear  some  excellent  citizen  would  stumble  against  it ;  and  I  have  seen  him  lift  up  an  apple- 
peeling  (torn  the  walk,  apprehensive  that  it  might  prove  disastrous  to  some  inconsiderate  or 
abstracted  passenger.  He  was  constantly  oflTering  his  hand  to  old  ladies  to  help  them  over  the 
gutter,  and  looked  heavenly  when  it  was  done.  His  shining  brow  was  irradiated  for  an  bov 
afterward,  in  contemplation  of  his  own  gallant  benevolence.  How  the  world  did  admire  Mr. 
Solomon  Browse  ! 

*  Mr.  Browse  took  a  personal  interest  in  every  one's  happiness,  ezeqyt  that  of  his  wife,  who 
did  not  seem  to  have  the  world's  appreciation  of  his  charming  character.  It  was  beautiful  to 
see  him  encouraging  litUe  boys,  by  patting  them  on  the  head  and  telling  them,  in  tones  of  fasci- 
nation, what  learned,  and  excellent,  and  useful  men  they  were  destined  to  be !  Why,  they  never 
fargot  it ;  it  influenced  their  characters  in  after  lift.  Thus  did  Mr.  Browse  influence  the  desik' 
nies  of  society. 

*  It  was  Indeed  a  great  misfortune  that  his  character  at  home,  and  within  the  domestic  circle, 
was  not  appreciated ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  his  public  benefactions,  and  his  sacriflces  for  the  good 
of  society,  his  own  children  halted  and  feared  him.  It  was  their  duty  to  overlook  his  fhults,  and 
although  he  was  always  very  kind  and  amiable  to  all  mankind  in  general,  sorely  a  man  has  a 
right  to  be  as  cross  and  ill-humored  as  he  pleases  in  a  house  of  his  own,  snd  which  was  paid 
for  out  of  the  fhiits  of  his  own  enterprise.  To  deny  this,  would  be  to  deny  the  sanctity  of  the 
domestic  altar.  If  he  abused  and  insulted,  in  moments  of  irritation,  his  own  children,  he  did 
not  diminish  his  charities.  He  continued  to  give  liberally  to  beggars,  although  he  never  gave  a 
cent  of  pin-money  to  his  daughters.  Solomon  Browse  had  a  rlf  ht  to  do  this,  and  who  should 
complain ! 

*  What  a  splendid  reputation  he  had  —  out  of  his  own  house !  There  the  theatre  of  his  benev- 
olence was  too  circumscribed  for  his  large  heart,  and  he  scorned  to  labor  on  so  small  a  scale. 
Every  body  praised  him  for  his  goodness,  and  his  expansive  sympathies  enlarged  fVom  day  to 
day.    He  was  indeed  a  man  of  feeling. 

*  Often  has  he  wept  over  the  sad  story  of  some  poor  destitute  emigrant  woman,  while  standing 
with  bat  in  hand  profoundly  and  benevolently  listening,  with  a  complacency  of  encouragement 
that  was  really  wonder  Ail :  and  I  have  seen  him  pour  the  balm  of  his  feeling  heart  into  the  wounds 
of  a  woodcn-Ieggcd  veteran  of  1812.  *  What  a  noble  fellow ! '  he  would  say,  the  tears  running 
down  his  cheeks,  while  his  heart  beat  with  pride  and  gratitude  to  the  defenders  of  his  country. 

*  Thus  Solomon  Browse  went  about  doing  good.  It  was  a  necessary  instinct  of  his  nature. 
It  was  temperament  with  him,  and  he  could  not  help  it.  He  was  forever  projecting  associations 
for  the  relief  of  destitution,  and  was  continually  laying  out  and  recommending  plans  which 
society  was  bound  to  support,  for  its  distressed  members.  His  name  was  posted  up  in  every 
public  asylum  as  its  founder  or  patron ;  and  those  who  associated  with  him  were  great  admirers 
of  bis  benevolent  face,  and  were  for  ever  praising  his  *  balmy  smile.'  '  Dear  good  man  ! '  they 
would  say, '  what  a  blessing  to  society ! ' 

*  Wo  have  said  his  children  hated  him.  His  wife  told  him  he  was  a  humbug,  and  this  always 
irritated  him.    He  resented  it  always,  and  went  on  abusing  all  at  home  and  doing  good  abroad. 

'  He  left  home  one  night,  after  a  quarrel  with  his  wife  because  the  last  box  of  tea  was  used 
np,  and  aI.so  because  she  wanted  a  few  shillings  for  a  bonnet  lor  their  eldest  daughter.  *Her 
exiravajrance,'  he  said,  ♦  would  be  the  ruin  of  him ! '  He  presided  that  very  night,  with  match- 
less dignity  and  grace,  at  the  annivcrHary-mceiing  of  the  •  Bread-and-Butter  Society.'   His  speecb 
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hmthed  tbe  very  anmia  of  philanthropy,  and  filled  the  whole  hall  with  a  delightful  fragrance. 
The  next  morning  it  waa  pnhliahed  in  all  tbe  papers.  It  was  eloquent,  and  filled  with  tbe  noblest 
sentiments  of  humanity,  bringing  down  blessings  and  applause  upon  his  benevolent  head.  1 
Bssd  Boc  say  how  ealmly  and  gracefhlly  ho  received  the  adulation  of  his  audience  ;  waving  his 
hnd  with  a  beautifnl  motion,  as  if  unwilling  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  his  soul  on  such  an  ocoa- 
wkmL  After  the  a4Joamment,  the  poor  members  of  the  *  Bread-and-Butter  Society '  thronged 
aronnd  him,  pressed  his  soft  hand,  and  Implored  Hxavsm 's  blessings  upon  his  noble  and  disin- 
tsreated  ellbrts  in  their  behalf.    What  an  honor  to  be  on  such  terms  with  him ! 

'  That  Bight,  by  accident,  he  had  forgotten  his  key,  and  had  to  stand  ringing  his  door-bell  tor 
■I  Isaac  flvs  minates.  He  waa  nH  angry  at  all,  and  did  n*t  awaken  his  aflVighted  wife  in  vain. 
SIm  walked  down  and  let  him  in.  He  had  a  right  to  be  let  into  his  own  house,  and  he  would 
asa  if  any  one  dared  to  lock  him  out.  The  curtaina  of  sleep  were  folded  gracefully  around  hia 
bsiMTolent  form,  and  he  was  soon  dreaming  a  glorious  dream  of  descending  angels,  scattering 
flowen  aronnd  his  pathway.  His  poor  wife,  agitated  and  crushed  by  so  benevolent  a  despot, 
eoonted  the  solitary  hours  of  a  sleepless  night,  and  arose  with  a  haggard  Ikce,  the  result  of  her 
iBtold  aorrows. 

'Tlie  next  day  he  waa  mollified.  He  awoke  to  find  himself  glorified  in  the  papers.  He  said 
DOlhing  of  his  speech  to  hia  wife  or  children.  She  was  expected  to  see  it  without  having  it 
pointed  out  by  himself.  If  ahe  rentured  to  hint  some  slight  approbation  of  his  remarks,  and 
axlliblt  any  pride  in  hia  flune,  he  cut  her  short  with  a  *  Pshaw !  woman,  what  do  you  know  of 
p«Mie  matters?' 

*  Hia  children  were  joyous — when  he  waa  not  at  home !  Children  always  should  be  joyous ; 
tlms  are  thorns  and  carea  enough  around  them  when  they  grow  n^  to  be  men  and  women. 
When  fiCr.  Bnowsx  came  home  they  spoke  in  whispers,  and  hid  within  the  folds  of  their  hearts 
the  gay  and  pleasant  smiles  of  innocent  childhood.  They  were  alhild  to  disturb  his  contempla- 
tion of  those  grand  problems  of  society  which  absorbed  his  great  and  tbrtile  mind. 

*Bnt  SoIjOMon  Bbowsi  died  one  day.  The  air  was  filled  with  his  praise.  Obituaries,  elo- 
quent of  his  virtues  and  of  his  public  deeds,  filled  the  columns  of  the  gazettes.  Delegations 
IhHB  an  the  benevolent  institutions  of  his  country  followed  him  to  his  grave,  and  ho  was  laid  in 
hia  tomb  amid  the  sobs  and  teara  of  thousands,  to  whom  his  benefactions  had  been  blessings. 
Hia  will  waa  <^n«l.  It  was  Aill  of  excellent  maxims  for  his  children,  in  a  codicil.  All  his 
pfopcfty  was  left  to  the  'Society  for  the  Distribution  of  Farinaceous  Food  amonfr  the  Industrious 
Claaaes,*  reserving  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  monument  for  himself.  He  died  regretted  by  every 
one  —  save  his  wife  and  children,  who  by  his  death  were  released  flrom  the  stem  rule  of  a  domes- 
tie  tyrant. 

*  Ton  may  read  hia  epitaph  on  hia  tomb-stone.  He  lies  on  an  elevated  mound  at  Greenwood, 
■ad  «o  doea  hia  epitaph.    Aak  that  delicate  and  crushed  wife  what  she  thinks  of  it !' 

Iks  lines  entitled  *Vesuviu$*  we  thought^  when  we  heard  them  read,  were 
ezeeedingly  Bpirited ;  nor  upon  a  leisurely  examination  of  them  in  manu8eri])t 
do  they  imprees  us  less  forcibly : 

*  Dkead,  desolate  Mount !  when  first  I  gazed  on  thee. 
Lifting  thy  shadowv  cone  across  the  sea, 

Far  otf  thou  seemedst  like  a  lovely  viuion 
Painted  upon  those  southern  skies  Ely»ian, 
Twin  spirit  with  those  halcyon  clouds  that  rest 
In  hazy  light  above  thy  towering  crent. 
But  when  I  climbed  thy  bare  and  burning  side. 
And  feit  the  scorcbing  of  that  fiery  tide 
Bubbling  flrom  thy  hot  brain,  and  saw  the  bliglit 
Of  thy  dread  power  spread  through  the  dunky  night 
Far  down  the  black  slopes  to  the  ocean  sliifls ; 
When  I  beheld  the  drear  and  savage  clifls 
Towering  around  me  black  and  sulphur-drenched, 
The  burning  cracks  whose  heat  is  never  quenched, 
I  knew  thou  wast  that  desolating  fount 
Whose  fearAil  flowing  classic  days  recount ; 
Whose  fiery  surge  beat  down  the  marble  pride 
Of  stainless  fanes  that  slept  too  near  thy  side. 
When  (hted  cities  of  renowned  fame 
Fluttered  like  moths  toward  thy  devouring  flaino. 

*  Motionless  Victor !    Lord  of  fier}'  doom  ! 

On  thy  dark  helmet  waves  the  smoky  plume  ! 
mapped  in  thy  purple  like  a  Syrian  king, 
Sole  in  thy  forlorn  glory  towering : 
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Thy  fallen  arcbangers  throne  befits  thee,  thoa 
Who  canst  not  bless,  bat  curse.    Thy  blasted  brow 
Scowls  with  dull  eye  of  hate  that  nightly  broods 
On  dire  events  in  thy  drear  solitudes. 
Tireless  thou  burnest  on  IVom  sge  to  age  ; 
No  winter's  rains,  though  yearly  they  assuage 
Thy  hot  cheeks,  where  the  lava  tear-drops  run 
X  Down  the  black  furrows  ;  no  joy-giving  sun 

Of  balmy  spring,  clothing  thy  ruggedness 
With  colors  of  all  depth  and  tenderness ; 
No  clouds  of  summer  smiling  on  thy  sleep ; 
No  autumn  vintage  round  thy  fire-cloven  steep, 
Have  charmed  away  the  awl\il  mystery 
That  bums  within  thy  heart  of  secresy. 
In  the  bright  day  thou  makest  the  blue  heavens  dun, 
Blotting  with  blasphemous  smoke  the  blessed  sun. 
No  calmest  star-lit  night  can  still  thy  curse, 
Breathed  upward  through  the  silent  universe. 

*  Last  night  we  saw  thee  shrouded  in  a  cloak 

Of  dull  gray  rain-clouds.    From  thy  crater  broke 

Swift-blazing  spasms  of  fiame,  half  glimmering  through 

The  awAil  gloom  of  mist,  whose  pallid  hue 

Struggled  to  hide  thy  (brm ;  momently  brightening, 

Like  the  short  pulses  f>f  the  summer  lightning. 

Prophetic  Mount !  thou  scemedst  then  to  be 

Wrapt  in  a  vision  of  ftiturity, 

Fearfully  whispering  words  of  Joy  or  moan. 

Whose  sense  was  hidden  in  thy  heart  alone. 

Nor  seer  alone  of  (Viture  days  o'ercast, 

But  true  historian  of  the  blighted  past : 

Buried  beneath  thy  feet,  thou  chainest  deep 

Treasures  of  beauty  in  enchanted  sleep : 

Temples,  and  streets,  and  quaintly-painted  halls, 

Vases  and  cups  for  antique  festivals  ;  ^ 

Fair  statues,  in  whose  undulating  line 

The  Grecian  artist  lavished  dreanui  divine ; 

Altars  that  burned  to  gods  of  mighty  name. 

Until  thy  greater  sacrificial  fiame 

Swallowed  the  lesser.    Princely  art  and  power 

Sank  blood-warm  to  its  grave  in  that  dark  hour. 

When  thou,  wild  despot,  even  unto  the  sea — 

Whose  fevered  waves  shrank  ttom  the  fbar  of  thes, 

Meeting  thy  fire-kiss  —  didst  send  forth  thy  hosts, 

Cloud-myrmidons  of  death ;  flooding  the  coasts 

That  smiled  around  the  blue  enamelled  bay. 

Years  rolled.    The  cities  in  their  dungeons  lay 

Embalmed  in  lovely  death.    Long  ages  crept ; 

Flowers  and  luxuriant  vines  above  them  slept. 

And  still  not  half  the  wealth  beneath  that  lies 

Revisits  the  sweet  light  of  summer  skies. 

So  thou,  stern  chronicler !  dealest  thy  dates 

Not  by  the  ephemeral  growth  and  change  of  States, 

But  thunderous  blasts  upheaving  from  below 

That  melt  to  mist  the  wmter*s  hoarded  snow : 

By  thy  deep  beds  of  fire,  thy  strata  old, 

And  the  slow  creep  of  vegetable  mould. 

Yet  terrible  as  thou  art  when  seen  so  near 

In  thine  environment  of  blight  and  fear. 

Most  lovely  art  thou  burning  firom  aflir 

In  liquid  fire,  as  though  a  melting  star 

Uad  fallen  on  thee  fhim  the  sky*s  prolbund, 

And  streamed  adown  thy  sides,  which,  gemmed  around, 

Sparkle  as  some  dark  Abyssinean  queen 

Robed  in  her  amethyst  and  ruby  sheen. 

*  Even  now  I  see  thee  nightly  from  this  bower, 
Where  the  red-rose  and  the  white  orange-fiower 
Mingle  their  odors.    Looking  o'er  the  sea. 

Thy  shadowy  cone  of  solemn  mystery 

Shoots  downward  in  the  waves  a  softened  gleam. 

Until,  by  beauty  lulled,  I  can  but  dream 

Of  thee,  as  of  each  gentle,  lovely  thing 

That  in  my  path  lies  daily  blossoming? 

Sorrento,  July,  1848.  

A  SECOND  number  of  *Our  Landtcape  Painterif*  treating  of  Mr.  John  KBKftnr^s 
productions,  will  appear  in  a  eubsequent  number. 
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GoflBip  WITH  Rbadkes  AND  CoBBEBPONDENTB.  —  We  wish  that  our  readers  could 
hear  the  writer  of  the  following  sketch  of  *The  Bird-Fandera '  depict  the  same 
scene  and  conversation  orally.  It  is  a  richer  treat  than  any  one-act  farce  to 
which  we  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  listening : 

' The  corner  of  Fulton  and  Namau-streets,  now  *Tke  Sun*  Office  comer,  waa  once  the  cele- 
totted  *  Sbakspeasb  Tavern/  kept  by  HoDoniraoN,  a  retired  actor,  a  gentleman  and  a  wit. 
Here  congregated  all  tlie  eccentrics  of  the  time,  and  among  them  many  whoee  equals  at  this 
day  would  scarcely  be  foand  visiting  a  tarem.  Bat  not  so  then.  Gbobok  Fkbdbrick  Cooks, 
J.  W.  Jajivis,  Micah  Hawkins,  and  a  host  of  others,  equally  well  known,  were  the  nightly 
inmfiti*^  of  this  omnium  of  eccentrics.  Indeed, '  Hodokinson's '  was  the  ^Exchange*  for  fhn 
and  humor.  Old-style  New-Torkers  were  moderate  in  their  libations ;  but  still,  the  single  pot 
of  ale,  or  its  equivalent,  was  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  an  evening's  gossip. 

*  One  little  table,  in  a  sly  comer,  seemed  by  common  consent  to  be  sacred  for  a  special  use 
every  evening  fh>m  eight  to  nine  o'clock :  and  if  a  stranger  should  by  accident  seat  himself 
alongside  this  table,  some  of  the  guests  would  inform  him  that  be  had  better  take  another  seat, 
and  leave  those  for  *Tke  Bird-FanderMf*  or  he  might  *  spoil  the  quarrel.'  Many  a  night  have  I 
gone  to  this  room  at  a  fow  minutes  before  eight  o'clock,  to  see  *  the  quarrel '  aforesaid. 

*  Just  as  the  clock  struck  eight,  in  would  come  Jemmt  Bkssonbt,  at  the  Fulton-street  door, 
and  at  about  the  same  time  John  Lb!<tnbr  would  enter  by  the  Nassau-street  door.  If  either 
Should  arrive  one  minute  before  the  other,  he  would  look  vacantly  around  the  room  until  his 
eompimion  arrived.  This  had  occurred  every  night  for  twenty  years.  Jbxxt  Bbbsonet  was 
a  dealer  in  birds,  bird-cages  and  wooden  ware,  in  Nassau-street,  three  doors  above  Maiden- 
lane,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  Miko,  a  talking-bird  of  superior  quality,  which  you  once  immor- 
tallxed  in  the  Kmickerbockbk.  John  Lentkbr  manufactured  flshing-tackle  and  sold  birds  in 
Fair,  now  Fulton-street,  near  *  Golden  Hill,'  and  was  celebrated  for  his  untiring  friendship  for 
Jbmmt  Bbssonbt,  and  for  an  excess  of  patience,  which  constituted  him  a  good  fisherman. 

• »  How  d'  ye  do,  Johnnt  1 ' 
' '  How  d'  ye  do,  Jbmmt  T  ' 

*  *  What  are  you  goingto  try  a  little  of? ' 

'  *  Well,  I  do  n't  know ;  what  are  you  going  to  try  a  little  of? ' 

*And  to  the  unpractised  eye  they  really  seemed  in  doubt ;  but  in  foct,  neither  of  them  had  ever 
drank  any  thing  but  a  single  mug  of  ale  in  an  evening  in  all  his  life. 

*  *  Well,'  says  Jobnnt,  *  I  guess  1 11  try  a  mug  of  beer :  Abraham,  bring  me  a  mug  of  beer.' 

'  *  Bring  me  a  mug  of  beer,  too,  Abb  am,'  echoes  Jbmmt,  to  the  old  mulatto  bar-keeper.  Down 
went  the  two  mugs  on  the  table,  dripping  with  both  (h>th  and  coldness,  for  Abbam  always  gave 
fUl  measure.    1  name  this  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  olden  time. 

*  Jobnnt  and  Jbmmt  now  seized  the  handles  of  their  separate  mugs ;  and  while  their  foces 
looked  like  a  conglomerate  of  palates,  with  mouths  peculiarly  shaped  to  receive  the  potent  liquor, 
a  alight  nod,  but  Aill  of  complimentary  *  good-health,'  announced  that  a  portion  ttom  each  mug 
was  about  to  be  swallowed :  then  their  visages  relaxed,  and  the  usual  conversation  commenced : 

'  *  Well,  JiMMT,  how  is  your  Mino  ? ' 

' '  Oh,  beantlfhl :  he  is  a  great  bird,  that  Mino.  If  any  body  comes  in,  he  calls  out, '  Jbmmt  ! 
shop !  coming ! '  You  see  I  used  to  say,  *  Coming,'  and  now  Mino  says  it  too.  Alderman  Bracket 
said  t'other  day  that  they  was  a-goin'  to  indict  my  bird  for  raisin'  an  alarm  of  fire ;  that  Tommy 
Franklin,  the  Chief  Engineer,  heard  him  do  it.  He  calls  out  when  the  ingines  are  comin', 
*  Hurrah,  Nine  !  hurrah,  Thbee  ! '  he  knows  them  all  apart.  The  only  thing  that  bothers  me 
with  that  bird,  is  his  always  saying,  when  any  body  asks  the  price  of  any  thing, '  Two-and-six : ' 
You  know,  Johknt,  I  used  to  sell  them  wooden  bowls  at  two-and-slx,  but  now  I  ask  three  shil- 
Ua's ;  but  Mino  sticks  to  the  old  price. 

'  *  Wdl,  JiMMT,  that  is  a  great  bird :  I  always  said  it,  and  always  will.  I  wish  your  English 
mocking-bird  was  as  good  as  your  Mino.' 

'  *  Why  ?  What 's  the  matter  with  my  English  mocking-bird  ?  Did  you  ever  see  a  better 
bird  ? —did  you  ever  see  a  better-throated  bird :  /  call  him  a  perfect  bird.' 

'  'Do  you,  though?  Well  now,  Jimmt,  I  do  n't  want  to  hart  your  feelings ;  but  that  bird  has 
got  a  good  many  fliults,  and  he  can't  help  it ;  the  stuff  ain't  in  him.  I  look  at  him  clus :  he 
has  three  fkulty  feathers  on  the  leA  side  of  his  neck,  and  the  fourth  tail-feather  has  a  bad  quill ; 
it's  ehalky  ;  it  haant  oil  enough  in  it  to  keep  it  supple ;  Just  you  look  at  his  tail  of  a  cold,  damp 
day:  be  folds  in  every  feather  but  that :  he  cant  do  nothin'  with  it.' 
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'  *  Now,  look  o*  here,  JoBirinr,  yon  're  ilwaya  abusing  tbat  bird.  I  aay  he  '■  as  good  a  throated 
bird  aa  you  ever  aaw.  Did  you  erer  hear  him  mew  like  a  cat  ?  Can  a  bad-throated  bird  do 
tkatf  Did  you  erer  see  him  coming  down  on  the  lower  perch?  T%ai *m  the  time  to  see  if  hie 
tail-feathers  are  perfect.  Why,  he  ^/ans*  beaatiftiL  Now  here,  Jobhrt,  do  n*t  let  us  quarrel 
about  that  bird :  it 's  no  use ;  your  mind  is  set  about  that  bird,  and  there  is  uo  use  tryin*  to  get 
you  right.    How  is  your  new  canary  1  * 

*  *  Well,  he  '8  flrst-rate,  all  except  one  note.  Tou  know  the  note  that  comes  out  of  that  bird- 
organ  of  mine  when  the  handle  gets  Just  up  by  the  hinge  ?  Wdl,  that  note  bothers  him  a  little, 
but  I  think  he'll  get  it  after  a  while.  He's  the  best-colcNred  bird  I  srer  knew ;  and  erery  other 
way  he  *8  good,  except  that  hinge-note.' 

*  Here  the  mugs  would  be  lifted,  Jobhmt's  in  compliment  to  himsdf  for  his  eulogy  on  his 
eanary,  and  Jbmmt's  to  wash  his  throat,  to  fkcilitate  his  anticipated  attack  on  Jobhxt's  bird. 

* '  Look  here,  Jobhiit,  I  used  to  think  that  you  knew  som^hing  about  birds,  but  when  I  hear 
you  talk  about  that  lame  canary  of  yours,  it  makra  me  sick.  You  do  nH  seem  to  know  what  ails 
that  bird ;  you  do  n't  know  why  he  can't  sing  that  note.  Now,  1 11  tell  you :  you  see  yon  always 
use  your  cuttle-fish  bone  too  sharp ;  and  one  side  of  your  bird's  bill  is  so  worn  off,  that  he  cant 
elean  his  seed ;  and  when  he  sings,  the  wind  slips  out  that  side  of  his  bill,  and  he  cant  nuke  a 
good  note.  When  a  bird  cant  clean  his  seed,  you  see  he  always  gets  stuffed  ftdl  of  these  indi- 
gestible  shells,  and  ean't  get  on :  besides,  his  small  spur  on  the  left  foot  aint  good.  He  has  to 
stand  on  the  big  perch ;  he  cant  hold  on  to  the  email  perch ;  he  Is  too  weak  in  the  left  ibot  for 
that ;  it  won't  contract  enough  to  grip  it.' 

*  *  Look  here,  Jimmt  Bbbsonst  ! '  (and  here  Jobhnt  would  lift  his  mug  and  empty  it,  Jbmmt 
following  suit,)  *look  here,  Jimmy,  you  and  I  hare  been  here  erery  night  Ibr  twenty  years,  and 
erer  since  I  had  that  canary  you're  had  a  spite  ag'in'  him,  Just  as  you  had  ag'in'  that  Jara  spar- 
row three  years  ago ;  and  as  soon  as  we  get  artalking,  you  always  begin  a-talking  ag'in'  that 
bird.  He 's  a  con/bunded  sight  better  bird  than  pou  erer  owned,  or  oTer  will  own.  That  Miho  *i 
the  only  decent  bird  that  erer  could  lire  in  your  shop,  with  the  dirty  seed  you  feed  your  birds. 
Now,  I  nerer  want  to  talk  with  you  about  birds  ag'in,  for  it 's  all  stuff.  Tou  do  n't  know  nothing 
about  birds :  and  then  you  get  so  spiteftilly  mad  about  nothing :  there 's  no  use  tslking  with  you ! ' 

*  *  Well,  I  dont  care  for  you,  nor  jfour  birds,'  says  Jbmmt,  'and  I  think  we  better  Just  stop 
meetin'  here,  for  you  always  quarrel  about  that  lame  canary  o'  yours.' 

*  *  Well,  this  is  the  last  time  we  11  quarrel,  any  how.' 

*  *Ai  this  point,  each  would  wheel  off  for  his  separate  door,  and  as  the  doors  swung  to,  the 
clock  invariably  struck  nine.  Then  all  the  inmates  of  the  room  would  laugh,  and  the  oldest- 
comers  ei^joyed '  the  quarrel'  the  most. 

*  The  next  night,  as  the  clock  struck  eight,  In  would  come  the  two  bird-lknciers  again,  and 
again  it  was : 

**Howd'yedo,JoBHirTT'  *  How  d'ye  do,  Jimmt  T'  *Whatareyongoingto  try  aUttleofT' 
And  before  they  had  seemed  to  decide,  Abram,  as  usual,  was  drawing  the  beer.'  «. 

Hkre  is  a  '  scribblement '  entitled  *A  Sketch  of  *ModenC  Improvement  in  2012;* 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  '  Rapper  '  who  can  '  call  spirits  from  the  vastj 
deep '  of  the  Future  as  well  as  the  Past.  Perhaps  the  '  Spirit'  b  a  little  '  cracked,' 
but  that's  hU  business :  'This  is  a  progressive  age.  Erery  body  says  so,  and  it 
is  an  old  maxim  that  what  every  body  says  is  generally  true.  Many  and  great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  every  thing  in  the  last  fifty  or  one  hundred 
years,  and  many  more  will  probably  be  made  during  the  next  century.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  it  would  have  taken  from  eight  to  sixteen  months 
to  go  around  the  year.  One  hundred  years  ago,  it  could  be  done  in  three  months : 
in  1960,  it  was  accomplished  in  three  weeks ;  but  now,  a  traveller,  by  taking  the 
' LigJUning- Driven  Flying-Machine*  can  sleep  at  Detroit,  and  by  starting  at  sun- 
rise, can  breakfast  at  New-York,  dine  at  Jeddo^  sup  at  San  Fnuieisco,  and  be  at 
Detroit  again  by  bed-time.  Thirty  thousand  sheets  were  onoe  thought  to  con- 
stitute a  good  hour's  work  for  any  printing-press :  now  two  hundred  thousand 
sheets  an  hour  is  '  slow  working,'  the  type  being  set  and  the  press  being  driven 
by  electricity.  School-boys  no  longer  write  compositions,  each  one  having  a 
miniature  printing  press  of  his  own,  worked  by  electricity,  by  which  he  can 
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prirU  hit  eomporitions  aB  fast  as  he  can  think  them.  There  are  no  more  oceans 
and  but  few  monntams  now'a-dajs,  the  mountains  haying  been  levelled,  and  the 
oceans  partially  filled  in  with  them,  leaving  nothing  but  large  inland  seas  where 
were  once  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  land-area.  Win- 
ter is  no  longer  the  cold  season  it  was  in  the  olden  time,  even  at  the  North  Pole. 
Immense  furnaces  have  been  built  under-ground,  and  the  fire  being  let  into  them 
from  the  eentre  of  the  earth,  the  heat  is  conveyed  in  every  direction  by  large 
pipc%  making  winter  nearly  as  warm  as  smnmer.  Safety-valves  have  been  put 
lA  every  volcano^  and  they  can  do  no  more  damage.  It  was  lately  announced 
that  a  Japanese  philosopher,  whose  name  is  unspellable,  has  discovered  a  means 
to  prevent  earthquakes^  which  he  will  soon  make  public;  The  universe,  in  the 
ni^t-time,  is  now  lighted  by  gas,  procured  from  vast  natural  reservoirs,  a  few 
nfles  below  the  surfSsce  of  the  earth.  The  whole  world,  in  shorty  is  now  one  vast 
rqmblic^  of  which  Detroit  is  the  capital,  and  a  Sandwich  Islander  the  president 
fikvery  was  abolished  when  Africa  was  annexed,  and  every  body  is  now  free. 
'Woman's  rights' have  had  their  day.  The  cause  lost  all  its  male  adherents 
when  it  was  found  that  the  J^reaturcM  who  had  been  elected  had  appropriated 
four  millions  of  the  Public's  dollars  to  keep  herself  in  ball-dresses.  All  these 
improvements^  however,  are  nothing  to  what  are  expected  to  be  made  in  a  few 
year&  We  are  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  the  circuit  of  the  earth  can  be 
performed  in  four  hours ;  when  the  press  can  strike  off  one  million  sheets  an 
hour;  when  grain  and  vegetables  can  be  manufactured  instead  of  grown  ;  and, 
above  all,  when  we  can  annex  Mabs,  Ysncs,  and  Mkboubt,  which  we  are  *  bound 
to  do."  -  -  •  The  following  vivid  and  also  highly  original  'pome '  is  copied 
exactly  from  the  original  manuscript,  which  we  derive  from  an  Ohio  correspond 
eat  It  bears  the  title  of  *Colerut,*  and  can  be  read  twice  with  equal  eijoy 
ment  The  first  two  lines^  it  strikes  ua^  could  not  be  improved ;  but  when  the 
Destroyer  comes  to  St  Louis,  and  onward  to  Cincinnati,  and  '  constitutes  thex& 
there  unhappy,'  the  interest  becomes  intense : 


'  Or  all  dlMssee  that  we  fear 
coleria  ii  tbe  moat  aerera 
in  apite  of  all  medical  aid 
it  doea  throaght  our  earth  perrada 
at  natcbea  it  baa  Broke  out 
and  killing  thouaanda  all  about 
and  from  there  the  monster  atarta 
and  makea  ita  way  for  diflbrent  parta 
and  on  the  otiona  Briny  plain 
methinka  theire  many  that  air  alane 
they  Bid  fkrewell  to  A*iends  moat  dear 
and  in  another  world  appear 
here  it  cornea  up  to  saint  louia 
they  that  misa  it  air  the  fewest 
there  are  orphents  weeping  friends 
Before  this  mighty  conflict  ends 
the  phesieiana  there  have  found 
that  medic  aingle  nor  compound 
eaa  confbte  thia  Boisterous  blast 
which  kiUa  there  people  off  ao  ikat 
here  it  cornea  to  cincinnatti 
eonatitutea  them  there  unhappy 
there  it  taikea  the  Blooming  youth 
thia  la  nothing  elae  Bat  truth 
there  the  ritch  the  poor  the  heigh 
are  Bat  mortal  and  muat  dy 
the  pane  aerere  and  notise  short 
Skeroely  caught  Before  a  corp 


then  It  takea  the  poor  deck-hand 

how  soon  it  doea  hia  f^ame  expand 

thence  the  capten  and  the  mait 

whoae  hearta  within  them  oft  have  quaked 

who  can  tell  ita  goina  forth 

But  they  that  feala  ita  fopid  force 

it  haa  on  arm  aa  iron  atrong 

and  doea  the  grave  yard  often  throng 

all  the  lakes  and  rivera  round 

have  this  mighty  monster  found 

Blessed  air  the  hills  and  nobs  and  vails 

where  thia  champion  don't  prevail 

here  the  newa  fh>m  arkenaaw 

even  nearer  at  pomeroy 

there  the  parenta  nerves  do  ahaik 

it  there  childem  aoon  will  take 

But  who  can  tell  our  evry  lot 

we  all  must  dy  and  be  forgot 

although  our  thoughta  may  soar  high 

yet  we  must  £&11  aa  doea  the  fly 

only  out  about  new  ark 

Behold  the  flriends  that  have  to  part 

thence  around  up  to  new  york 

and  away  at  old  detroit 

then  let  ua  reconaile  ouraelvea 

to  him  who  all  our  feara  have  auelled 

and  kiss  the  rod  that  maid  us  fear 

and  in  the  end  we'll  come  off  clear/ 


We  respectfully  counsel  Dr.  WHrri;  whose  kindred  efforts  of  poetical  genius 
were  noticed  in  our  last  number,  to  look  sharply  after  his  flourishing  '  green  bays. 
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When  we  were  a  little  boy  Id  the  country,  we  read  the  Bxbli^  in  company 
with  'Ollapod/  thrice  entirely  through  skipping  neither  chapter  nor  verse; 
stimulated  thereto,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  maternal  reward  of  many  silver 
shekels.  This  early  implanted  within  us  an  admiration  of  the  grand  simplicity 
of  style  which  pervades  so  many  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
an  admiration  which  has  never  left  us.  Whole  chapters  of  Job,  £oclisustb». 
Isaiah,  and  not  a  few  entire  chapters  in  the  later  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
then  learned  by  heart  as  we  read  tbem,  have  always  remained  fresh  in  our 
memory.  Of  all  the  apostles,  St  Paul  was  oiw  'favorite,*  if  we  may  so 
speak :  and  so  he  is  now.  We  were  thinking  to-night^  (after  reading,  as  is  oar 
not  altogether  occasional  wont,  some  portion  of  the  New  Testament^)  what  a 
brave,  independent,  self-sacrificing  laborer  in  God's  vineyard  he  was,  and  what 
a  contrast  there  might  be  drawn  between  the  outward  attractions  of  religious 
faith  in  his  day  and  in  our  own.  Partly  to  show  this^  and  partly  to  exhibit  the 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  Paul's  narrative,  we  beg,  in  this  connection,  to  segre- 
gate and  present  two  separate  pictures  from  Paul's  writings  which  bear,  by  con- 
trast, directly  upon  each  other : 

'  Havs  I  committed  an  offence  in  abuing  myself  that  ye  might  be  exalted,  becanse  I  have 
preached  nnto  you  the  gospel  of  God  iVeely  V  .  .  .  *  What  I  do,  that  I  will  do,  that  I  may  cat 
off  occSaion  fh>m  them  which  desire  occasion ;  that  wherein  they  ^ory,  they  may  be  found  even 
as  we.*  .  .  .  '  I  speak  as  concerning  reproach,  as  though  we  had  been  weak.  Howbeit, 
whereinsoerer  any  is  bold  (I  speak  foolishly)  I  am  bold  also.  Are  they  Hebrews?  So  am  I. 
Are  they  Israelites  ?  So  am  I.  Are  they  the  seed  of  Abraham  ?  So  am  I.  Are  they  ministers 
of  Cubist?  (I  speak  as  a  fool)  I  am  more.  In  labors  more  abundant — in  stripes  above 
measure— in  prisons  more  firequenl— in  deaths  oft.  Of  the  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty 
stripes,  save  one.  Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned,  thrice  I  suffered  ship- 
wreck, a  night  and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep.  In  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in 
perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own  countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  th< 
city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea ;  in  perils  among  Ihlse  brethren :  in  weari- 
ness and  painfUlness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and 
nakedness.  Beside  those  things  that  are  without,  that  which  cometh  upon  me  daily,  the  care 
of  all  the  churches.  Who  is  weak,  and  I  am  not  weak  ?  Who  is  offended,  and  I  bum  not  ?  If 
I  must  needs  glory,  I  will  glory  in  the  things  which  concern  mine  infirmities.' 

Now,  after  this  touching  picture,  which  in  simplicity  and  sublime  pathos  has 
never  been  excelled,  let  us  turn  to  the  scene  descriptive  of  his  bidding  fi&rewell 
to  those  *  among  whom  he  had  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,'  being  ready 
not  only  to  encounter  new  perils,  but  to  brave  all  dangers,  in  the  sacred  cause 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  has  sent  from  Miletus  to  Ephesus,  and  called  unto 
him  the  elders  of  the  church : 


'And  when  they  were  come  to  him,  he  said  unto  them,  Ye  know,  f\rom  the  first  day  that  I 
into  Asia,  after  what  manner  I  have  been  with  you  at  all  seasons,  serving  the  Lord  with  all 
humility  of  mind,  and  with  many  tears,  and  temptations,  which  befell  me  by  the  lying  in  wait 
of  the  Jews :  and  how  I  kept  back  nothing  that  was  profitable  unto  you,  but  have  showed  you, 
and  have  taught  you  publicly,  and  from  house  to  house,  testifying  both  to  the  Jews,  and  also  to 
the  Greeks,  repentance  toward  600,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jbsus  Cbbist.  And  now, 
behold,  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit  unto  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  things  that  shall  beCUi  me 
there :  save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city,  saying  that  bonds  and  aflliaions  abide 
me.  But  none  of  these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  nnto  myself,  so  that  I  might 
rtnish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry,  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jssns,  to  testify 
the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  Goo.  And  now,  behold,  I  know  that  ye  sU,  among  whom  I  have  gone 
preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  shall  see  my  face  no  more.  Wherefore  I  take  yon  to  record  thin 
day,  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men.  For  I  have  not  shtmnsd  to  deelar«  onto  you  all 
the  counsel  of  God.  Take  heed  therefore  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock,  over  the  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  bath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased 
with  his  own  blood.    For  I  know  this,  that  after  ray  departing  shtU  grievoas  woItm  enter  la 
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yon,  not  sparing  the  flock.  Also  of  yoar  own  selres  shall  men  arise,  speaking  penrerse 
IhiifSt  ^  draw  away  disciples  after  them.  Therefore  watch,  and  remembeff  that  by  the  space 
of  three  years  I  ceased  not  to  warn  every  one  night  and  day  with  tears.  And  now,  brethren,  I 
eoounand  yon  to  Gob,  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  yon  np,  and  to  give 
yaa  an  Inheritance  among  all  them  which  are  sanetifled.  I  have  coveted  no  man's  silver,  or  gold, 
•r  ^parel.  T«a,  ye  yoorselves  know,  that  these  hands  have  ministered  unto  my  necessities, 
tad  to  them  that  were  with  me.  I  have  showed  you  all  things,  how  that  so  laboring  ye  ought 
10  support  the  weak,  and  to  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said.  It  is  more 
bkssed  to  give  than  to  receive.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  kneeled  down,  and  prayed 
with  them  all.  And  they  all  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed  him,  sorrowing  most 
of  ■&  fbr  the  words  which  he  spake,  that  they  should  see  his  fkce  no  more.' 

Some  day  we  hope  to  be  able  to  resume  this  subject  of  The  Literary  Beauty 
^ikt  BiiXt^  and  to  speak  of  the  iDeffaceable  effect  of  portions  of  the  Good  Book 
upon  the  minds  of  young  readers.    •    -    -   'Some  men,' says Shaxspeare, 'cannot 
abide  a  harmless,  necessary  cat'      We  can:  we  always  liked  cats,  from  our 
earliest  boyhood,  when  we  used  to  'make  a  lap'  for  them  between  our  knees, 
with  an  outspread  handkerchief,  what  time  we  were  getting  our  school-lessons. 
They  are  an  abused  race,  depend  on't:  and  have  five  times  the  affection  for 
which  they  are  credited.      Now,  as  we  scribble,  it  is  a  wild,  stormy  March 
night    The  fitful  wind  fairly  KovdU  in  the  streets,  and  roars  and  ^eougke*  over 
the  chinmey-tops  of  the  '  Great  Metropolis ; '  but  there  lies  our  black-and-white 
eat»  (young,  and  '  of  our  sex,*)  an  image  of  comfort,  stretching  himself  upon  the 
(oTTUg  before  the  sanctum-grate.    Now  and  then  he  looks  up  recognizingly, 
•tretches  out  his  limbs  'fore-and-aft^'  and  with  an  expression  of  quiet  enjoyment^ 
yawns  slowly,  drops  his  head  upon  the  soft  white  down  of  his  neck,  and  again 
addresses  himself  to  sleep.    Half  a  dozen  times,  in  the  early  part  of  this  even- 
ing; he  has  jnmped  into  our  lap,  'making  love  to  us'  by  a  purr  as  soft  as  'music 
heard  in  dreams.'    Moreover,  he  is  a  firm  favorite  of  a  dear  little  girl  of  five 
years,  who  every  morning,  from  her  little  crib,  calls  out,  '  Fider,  where  Pussy 
isf  —  where  her  is.  Eider  f    And  forthwith,  at  sound  of  that  child's  voice,  in 
the  later  gray  of  the  morning,  comes  bounding  Pussy  into  her  bed,  cuddling 
down  by  her  side,  and  shaking  the  very  house  with  his  affectionate  purring. 
(Perhaps  a  little  too  strongly  stated,  this  last^  but  let  it  go.)    We  believe  his 
moral  habits  to  be  unexceptionable ;  although  he  did  on  one  occasion  absent 
himself  from  the  'paternal  roof  for  two  nights  without  leave ;  but  on  his  return, 
he  stated  distinctly  to  us,  in  his  own  way,  (a  little  sbame-facedly  at  firsts  we 
fancied,)  that  'it  was  all  right:'  he  had  merely  been  to  'see  bis  cousin,'  a  young 
lady  whom  we  had  seen  him  walking  with,  or  rather  after,  one  moonlight  even- 
ing over  the  trellis  of  the  grape-vine  in  the  rear.    Also  at  one  other  time,  when 
we  were  sitting  in  the  sanctum,  enjoying  a  pleasant  chat  with  our  friend  and 
brother-editor  of  the  *  Southern  Literary  Meeeenger^*  he  started  from  his  slumbers 
on  the  rug;  and  at  one  bound  knocked  his  head  against  the  ceiling  in  one  corner, 
and  at  the  next  took  a  scrambling  jump  to  another  upper  comer,  rattling  the 
pietiire-frames,  and  behaving  'like  mad;'  and  at  the  third  and  last  move,  was 
out  of  the  door  like  a  shot    It  was  an  epileptic  fit|  from  which  he  recovered, 
after  moping  many  days.      -      -      -     Metropolitan  reader,  have  you  seen  Mr. 
H — LLEs,  the  'Demonologist,'  at  the  Chinese  Rooms,  in  Broadway  \    The  little 
folk  have  been  to  see  him,  and  pronounce  him  to  be  the  very  D  —  I  himself. 
No  'spirit-rappers'  can  '  begin '  with  him  —  much  less  end,  as  he  does.   -    -    -    If 
two  negatives  are  equal  to  an  affirmative,  what  inference  can  we  draw  from  the 
following t     'Nobody  that  don't  take  that  man  for  no  great  things  a'n't  much 
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mistaken  /'  This  is  a  yeritable  sentence  in  a  communication  from  a  correspond- 
ent ...  Prof.  Bobck,  of  whom  we  spoke  in  our  last^  has  at  his  pleasant 
residence^  821,  East  Twelfth-street^  two  large  and  elegant  roomB»  with  breaklsst 
and  tea,  for  two  or  four  gentlemen.  The  house  is  'neat  as  wax,'  and  the  whole 
tastefully  and  newly  furnished ;  but  the  rooms  alluded  to  may  be  had  either 
furnished  or  unfurnished.  We  commend  this  fact»  to  all  wanting  apartments, 
as  well  worthy  of  heed.  -  •  -  '  Onb  afternoon,  a  few  weeks  rince,'  writes 
'Fklix,'  'while  waiting  for  the  train  of  cars  to  leave  with  New-Tork  passengers 
from  the  'Old  Colony  D6p6t'  in  Boston,  I  overheard  a  half-intoxicated  Irishman 
discussing  a  delicate  point  in  American  politics.  It  was  that  of  office-seeking. 
He  was  just  drunk  and  foolish  enough  to  speak  all  hia  mind.  With  a  gesture 
peculiarly  energetic,  and  a  voice  that  seemed  to  convey  the  sagacity  of  the  forth- 
coming sentiment^  he  said  to  his  companion:  'Divil  take  the  Whigtf  and  Dim- 
micrats  I  what  do  I  ^re  for  'em  f  Why,  it  would  disgust  ye,  the  way  they  come 
around  ye  for  your  vote.  It 's  just  as  if  ye  might  say,  like  lookitC/or  a  ntuaium  I ' 
The  idea  of  American  politicians  looking  to  Irishmen  for  situations  was  too  much 
to  be  resisted ;  and  so  I  laughed  over  it  till  I  was  rocked  to  sleep  in  that  mag- 
nificent 'cradle  of  the  deep/  the  'Empire  State.' '  •  •  •  In  a  most  pleasant 
episUe  from  a  friend  at  Ck>ncord,  New-Hampshire,  (a  place  where  they '  have  gas^ 
two  cabs^  an  omnibus,  and  a  ParnDXirrl  *)  the  writer  thus  hits  off  the  'Spuho 
which  the  sweet  poet  spake  of: ' 

*A  BRIGHT  wood-fire  is  ■putterinf  within  ttao  grate.  The  Isat  flreah  etick  lies  iqNm  its  roej 
bed,  crackling  and  cliirping  away  with  as  good  a  relish  as  if  it  wavnH  Spring.  Spring,  indeed ! 
Hark !  hear  the  hail  and  snow  sift  against  the  window-panea !  The  Wind  is  playing  all  eorts 
of  pranks.  It  ia  peeping  into  all  the  cracks  and  rattling  all  the  doors  and  windowa ;  and  when 
I  look  up  to  see  what  ia  the  matter,  it  goes  off  whistling,  just  tditlt  was  n*t  hin !  Ah,  the 
rogue! 

*  Spring  ia  it !  Where  is  the  almanae  T  It  muat  be  that  a  winter's  day  has  got  loose,  and  has 
slipped  down  into  the  ¥rrong  place.  Something  must  be  wrong.  A  screw  must  be  loose  aome- 
where  In  the  weather-machine.  Where  are  the  spring-flowers  ?  Are  they  awaking  from  their 
winter^s  nap  ?  Hare  they  dared  to  peep  out  fh>m  under  the  great  white  coverlet  that  Dame 
Naturi  laid  orer  them,  and  tucked  up  round  them,  when  they  grew  weak,  and  pale,  and  cold, 
last  Fall  ?  If  they  hare,  the  riolets  must  hare  tears  in  their  blue  eyes,  as  they  look  at  the 
unpromising  features  of  their  old  Mother.  The  little  brooks  have  not  yet  dared  to  comte  out  of 
their  hiding-places.  And  as  for  the  apring-blrds,  they  must  be  sitting  somewhere  with  folded 
wings  and  drooping  heads,  wondering  what  these  great  drilling,  driving  snow-storms  are  com- 
ing now  for ! 

*Spring  is  it !  So  the  whole  race  of  almanacs  say,  firom  the  inunortal  Dudlxt  LxiiViTT  down 
through  every  shade  and  variety  of  medicine ;  *  sugar-coated,' '  all-heallng,' '  Russia  salve,'  and 
sarsaparilla !    Surely,  it  must  be  so. 

^Springy  Indeed  *  It  Is  a  winter's  night  out  of  doors,  a  winter's  fire  blazing  away  before  me, 
and  the  warm,  red  flickeringa  over  the  wall  and  ceiling  look  as  if  it  certainly  was  winter— sosw- 

It  makes  us  feel  juicy  about  the  hearty  it  makes  ours  truly  a  'labor  of  love,'  to 
recognize,  as  we  do,  in  the  kind  words  of  our  friend,  and  kindred  words  of  cheer 
from  hundreds  of  readers  whose  faces  we  never  shall  see,  the  fact^  that  our  efforts 
to  entertain  them  have  not  been  altogether  in  vain.  And  especially  gratifying  is 
it  to  know,  that  in  home-circles,  like  that  so  felicitously  depicted  by  our  eastern 
friend,  we  are  so  genially  and  every  month '  freshly  remembered.*  -  -  -  A  cast- 
away piece  of  iron,  accidentally  caught  between  the  cogs  of  two  wheels  in 
motion,  may  stop  the  grand  movements  of  the  most  useful  and  nicely-adjusted 
machinery ;  and  yet  it  is  but  a  worthless  lump,  after  alL  So^  occasionally,  an 
obstinate  and  impracticable  man,  by  some  mishap  brought  into  the  oompositioi^ 
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of  «  ooart  of  jiutioe^  may  arrest  the  whole  process.    Thu '  position '  is  well  illus- 
trated bj  an  old-time  frieDd  and  sehool-compaoion,  now  resident  in  Pennsjlyania : 

*At  a  reemt  term  of  Qutrtsr  SeMions,  in  an  Interior  county  of  thii  State,  a  ease  was  mdh 
■Hied  to  a  Jwy,  wMch  aefimed  to  be  sore  to  go  against  the  defendant,  as  his  guilt  had  been  con- 
ftsisd  by  liimaeli;  and  his  counsel  seemed  to  hsTe  no  hope,  and  hardly  a  wish,  for  his  acquittaL 
Ob  poUing  tlie  Jury,  howerer,  one  man  was  found  in  fkror  of  the  defendant.  The  remaining 
tkven  tlien  went  to  work  to  rectify  the  error  of  the  one,  bat  they  found  the  labor  decidedly 
uaaTBlUng.  The  time  waxed  late,  but  no  Terdict  in  that  plain  case.  Court  and  people  wondered 
what  detained  the  Jury.  Midnight  came,  but  with  it  no  exodus  of  the  Jury  fhnn  their  room. 
Haadrsda  of  tired  heads  sought  repose,  leaTing  the  Jury  to  solTe  the  problem,  *  How  can  elevtn 
aabmtt  to  an*  f  for  one  10011*1  submit  to  eleren.'  Morning  dawned,  and  the  inquiry  arose :  *  Have 
the  jury  agreed  T '  No !  One  man  had  the  courage  to  peep  through  the  key-hole  upon  the  awfol 
esadave  of  *  yeomen  good  and  true,'  and  the  picture  he  saw,  if  fUthfolly  transforred  to  canras, 
woaM  Iwve  Inmortaliisd  and  fhll-pocketised  any  painter.  The  ^ecy  smoke  and  decided  odor 
sf  the  narrow,  uuTentilated  room  must  be  imagined.  The  centre  figure  of  the  group  was  the 
disssBlIng  member, seated  in  state  upon  one  of  the  most  uncomfortable  benches,  as  if  conscious 
sf  the  dignity  of  his  position.  His  eyes  were  generally  closed,  but  occasionally  opened  slowly 
ladsr  heavy  eye-brows ;  and  casting  a  glance  around  upon  his  supplicating  audience,  to  see  that 
Ihsy  were  an  *  there,*  in  oonformity  to  the  Act  of  Assembly,  he  closed  them  again,  with  a  m]t- 
Sitisflsd  twinkle  that  seemed  to  say,  *I  have  you,  genUemen!*  Around  him— some  lying 
down,  SOBS  sitting,  some  dosing  with  their  hands  to  their  heads  and  their  knees  on  their  elbows, 
some  walUag  the  floor,  some  begging  and  arguing,  some  muttering  and  gesticulating  with  their 
flats — were  the  rictimixed  deren.  Tlbe  one  was  a  At,  oily  man,  who  had  not  consumed  more 
than  a  ponnd  or  two  of  his  surplus  flesh  during  the  night.  Among  the  *  majority'  were  some 
teaa  and  lank,  who  had  only  their  yesterday's  dinner  to  sustain  them,  and  were  sick  and  foni> 
ished — pictures  of  rage  and  despair.  Upon  the  court  being  called,  the  Jury  stated  their  dixe 
tteauaa,  and  their  countenances  deariy  confirming  their  solemn  asseverations  of  the  hopeless- 
nsss  of  the  contest,  they  were  discharged,  *  Unable  to  agree,'  and  some  of  them  strongly  inclined 
to  turn  cannibal  upon  the  next  *  dissenting  juror '  they  were  locked  up  with. 

'  Sons  time  since,  a  similar  ease  in  the  same  court  was  brought  to  a  more  satisfkctory/ocus 
by  the  proBptness  of  a  reasonable  Juror.  The  eleven  thought  the  case  perfoetly  plain,  and  were 
Ibr  finding  their  verdict  without  leaving  the  box,  but  the  one  insisted  upon  retiring.  Arrived  at 
their  room,  ballots  were  cast  as  usual :  deven  for  one  party,  one  for  the  other.  The  dissentient 
was  discovered,  and  asked  for  the  reason  of  his  opinion.  */  Ao^  keerd,*  said  he,  ^once  there  waa 
mu  sum  who  turned  a  vAoU  ekoo-re-eeJ*  *  Well,'  said  one  informant,  *  if  that 's  your  hope  in 
this  ease,  yon  had  better  go  about  it  pretty  quick.'  But  not  a  reason  did  he  oflbr.  In  stolid  indif- 
Ibrenee  he  sat,  asoeiting,  ever  and  anon,  *  I  haf  heerd  once  there  was  one  man  who  turned  a 
whole  ^oo-re-ee !'  No  vidon  of  waiting  sausage,  pudding  or  worst,  sour-crout  or  schritts ;  a( 
iBvttIng  beds  or  fire-side  pipes  at  home,  could  dter  his  opinion,  or  enliven  or  vary  his  one  argn- 
■CBt.  Some  focts,  illustrating  the  evident  plainness  of  the  case,  were  only  met  by  the  sage 
Sbserratioa,  uttered  with  increasing  confidence :  *  I  haf  heerd  once  there  was  one  man  who 
tanied  a  whole  choo-re-ee ! '  At  last,  one  of  the  most  resolute  of  the  Jurors  proposed  that  they 
Should  all  dgn  thdr  verdict,  call  the  constable,  go  into  eourt,  and  say,  *  May  it  please  your  Hon- 
en,  an  this  Jury  were  agreed  upon  a  verdict  before  quitting  their  box,  and  are  still  agreed,  except- 
ing one  man ;  and  the  only  reason  or  argument  we  can  get  out  of  him  is,  he  says,  *  I  haf  heerd 
enee  there  waa  one  man  who  turned  a  whole  choo-re-ee !' '  Accordingly,  they  drew  up  their 
paper,  eaUed  the  consuble,  and  surted  to  go  into  court,  when  the  *  immortal  Ohx  '  relented,  and 
called  ovt :  'Shtop,  ahentelmenst  ektop  .'—note  /  eigna ! '  * 

How  time  rolls  on  1  To-day  is  our  birth-daj.  And  with  it  have  come  sad 
thoQghta^  and  glad,  and  gratefuL  Sad,  that  so  many  who  set  out  with  us  on 
life's  journey  have  'fallen  by  the  way-side,*  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ;  in 
the  bloom  of  youth  or  the  vigor  of  manhood,  beckoned  away  by  the  '  Pale  Mksskn- 
on;'  while  we  and  ours  have  a  'standing  on  Qod's  earth,  and  a  breathing  in 
Hn  air.'  How  should  it  be  otherwise  than  that  the  heart  should  swell  with 
gratitude  to  that  Being  whose  hand  has  'preserved  us  hitherto  T  —  to  enjoy 
the  changing  seasons,  the  solace  of  Home,  the  affection  of  tried  friends,  the 
sympathy  of  thousands  whom  we  may  never  meet  this  side  the  '  great  gate  that 
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swings  outward  into  eternity.*  A  psalm  of  thanksgiving  befits  the  day  and  the 
hour.  May  it  be  accepted  at  our  hands !  -  -  -  A  LADY-fricnd,  writing  from 
one  of  the  pleasantest  villages  in  all  the  'Southern  Tier'  of  onr  glorious 
'Empire  State/  gives  us  this  pleasant  foretaste  of  Spring  in  that  delightful 
region :  *  We  have  had  a  long  and  dreary  season.  Now,  however,  we  are 
having  some  appearance  of  the  approach  of  Spring ;  now  a  flurry  of  snow  and 
rain,  now  mild  and  bright  Spring  is  very  welcome  to  those  who  live  in  the 
country ;  and  you  should  be  with  us  once,  to  appreciate  it.  With  what  delight 
we  listen  to  the  notes  of  the  first  birds  that  herald  it !  —  and  we  are  all  watch- 
ing for  the  first  flowers  that  shall  dare  to  peep  out  of  the  ground.  We  shall 
soon  have  the  crocus !  We  have  some  house-plants  in  bloom ;  -but  no  petted 
plant  or  bird  can  cause  the  delight  that  we  feel  at  the  first  that  come  in  Spring, 
to  tell  us  that  dreary  Wintkr  has  passed  away.*  -  -  -  Another  characteristic 
*  screed  *  from  our  friend  and  correspondent  at  the  beautiful  *  City  of  Elms : ' 

*  Ths  other  Sanday,  I  was  taking  a  walk  with  a  firiend  — no,  not  taking  a  walk,  yon  know 
tliat  would  not  do  in  this  region  ;  bat  returning  home  lh>in  church  in  an  exceedingly  roaod-abont 
manner — orer  East  and  Fair-Haven  way.  You  must  hare  beard  of  Fair-Haren,  I  think :  fkmoua 
for  oysters*  and  flne-looking  girls.  The  girls  open  oysters— rough,  Jagged,  barnacled  oys- 
tera— faster,  they  say,  than  four  fomished,  able-bodied  men  could  eat  them  on  a  wager.  But 
Itir  all  that  they  dress  charmingly,  look  beautiftilly,  and  hare  plenty  of  money  to  buy  such  books 
as  the '  Knick-Knacks  *  and  the  '  Reveries.'  Ea8t>Haven  is  wdl  known  for  a  beautiftil  lake, 
called  Salionstall ;  and  for  an  old  church  with  *  1776 '  over  its  door ;  and  for  an  old  fellow,  about 
whom  I  will  tell  a  short  story. 

*  He  is  an  odd,  eccentric  old  man,  and  swears  when  he  feels  as  thou^  it  would  do  him  good. 
One  day  a  gentleman  was  passing  the  old  man's  house,  and  saw  him  out  chopping  a  big  log  of 
wood.  Just  before  the  gentleman  reached  him,  the  old  man  ceaeed  work,  leaned  on  his  axe,  and 
supposing  he  was  alone,  went  through  with  the  following  soUloquy :  '  Wdl,  you're  a  nice, pru- 
dent old  man  of  eighty-flTe,  aint  you  T — chopping  away  at  an  infernal  old  log !  You  want  to 
git  the  rheumatism  agin,  worse  than  ever,  don't  you  ? — chopping  away  at  a  blasted  old  log !  Go 
into  the  house,  you  old  fool,  and  behave  yonrs^! '  And  the  old  fellow  threw  l&is  axe  over  a 
fence,  and  went  in. 

'  On  a  cross-road  between  East  and  Fair-Haven,  we  stopped  at  a  little  form-house  on  a  side- 
hill  to  see  the  pigs  and  chickens.  There  was  no  joiner-work  about  the  bams,  sheds,  and  pens  : 
but  every  thing  was  built  by  the  owner  as  he  happened  to  come  in  possession  of  a  board  or 
picket ;  a  gradual,  odd-and-end  style  of  building,  that  is  apt  to  give  a  place  a  pieturesque  appear- 
ance. There  was  a  boy  in  the  cow-]rard,  a  very  communicative  boy,  who  gave  us  a  good  deal 
of  information  touching  rural  affkirs.  I  don't  know  how  much  he  was  'calculating'  to  get 
ahead  of  a  neighbor  down  the  road,  in  the  matters  of  cabbages  and  early  lettuce,  and  it  is  not 
material.  The  sun-shine  csme  down  pleasantly  about  the  barn-yard,  and  so  we  rested  on  the 
bars,  and  watched  an  old  cow  under  a  thatched  shed,  and  two  little  dirty-foced  pigs,  making 
themselves  sociable  with  a  black  hen,  who  could  nt  see  the  company  she  was  in,  on  account  of 
an  overhanging  top-knot ;  and  listened  to  the  muiBed  cackling  of  another  hen  up  among  the  hay. 
There  was  something  quiet  and  good  in  the  scene.  The  boy  told  us  that  an  old  brown  hat  nailed 
on  the  bam  was  for  wrens  to  live  in ;  and  he  said  when  he  woke  up  on  summer  mornings,  he 
could  always  hear  them  '  singing  away  like  every  thing  * '  The  boy's  fees  lighted  up  when  be 
said  it.  *  I  'spect  it's  cause  I'm  vdcked,'  but  I  enjoyed  those  few  moments  in  the  old  barn-yard 
more  than  I  did  the  sermon  that  Sunday ;  and  it  was  a  long  sermon,  too,  which  makes  it  the 
more  remarkable ! 

*  Next  to  a  beef-steak  smothered  in  onions,  or  a  glass  of  brandy  with  age  *  onto  It,*  there  is 
nothing  '  JiMMT '  loves  more  than  independence.  He  gave  a  little  touch  of  it  the  other  day.  I 
had  noticed  a  keen-eyed,  peculiar  sort  of  a  character  in  Jimxt^s  ale-house  :  one  of  those  mea 
who  think  that  society  is  all  wrong  from  beginning  to  end.  This  man  was  excessively  severe 
on  Yale  College.  Having  some  little  knowledge  of  medicine,  or  '  yarbs,'  he  had  formed  an  Idea 
that  all  institutions  of  leaming  had  banded  together  for  the  express  purpose  of  putting  him 
down ;  and  as  he  was  obliged  to  battle  against  tremendous  odds,  he  (Vequently  resorted  to  Jix- 

*  Tbm  :  and  we  wish  you  would  aend  u«  two  bushels,  in  the  shell,  of  those  little  black  but  eiceed- 
lagly  flavorous  •  Dragons.'    'A  vernalllion  edict.    Respect  this.' 
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■T^  for  utlAefaU  eneoorafeineiit.  B»  was  rery  gnc«Ail  in  his  gestures,  and  if  he  had  a  fault, 
II  was  the  amiabls  one  of  wishing  to  impart  what  he  knew  to  others — who  did  not  wish  to 
know  any  thing  about  it.  Jimmy  had  no  desire  to  listen  to  his  red-republican  notions.  Jimmt 
ptsftiied  reading  the  N«w-Yoik  papers,  and  was  seriously  annoyed  by  the  loquacious  reformer. 
By  way  of  iUnstrating  some  p<rtnt,  the  stranger  said,  addressing  himself  to  Jimmt  : 

*  *'  Now,  Sir,  if  myself  and  other*  did  not  flreqnent  your  place,  you.  Sir,  could  not  iiro  a 
■onch!* 

'  It  was  the  most  nnibitunate  remark  the  stranger  could  hare  made.  Jimmt,  after  laughing 
at  the  absurdity  of  the  assertion,  and  naming  oyer  an  unconsuroable  quantity  of  provision  whicii 
Us  kitchen  and  e^ar  contained,  commanded  the  reformer  to  leave  his  house.  The  stranger 
rose,  and  putting  one  hand  in  the  breast  of  his  coat,  (which  was  buttoned  to  his  throat,  as  the 
next  beat  thing  to  a  shirt,)  and  raising  the  other  to  the  ceiling,  remarked  in  a  tragic  tone  of  voice, 
that  he  should  no  longer  look  upon  Jimmt  as  a  gentleman  of  refined  foeling  and  massive  intel- 
lect ;  and  that  he  never  more  should  visit  Jimmt'b  establishment.  Jimmt  requested  him  to 
propel,  which  he  did  with  dreadAil  dignity  and  flashing  optics.  When  Jimmt  took  his  shutters 
down  on  the  following  morning,  the  stranger  was  waiting  on  the  steps  for  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
water.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  Jimmt  is  independent ;  and  that  rabid  reformers  have 
of  the  weaknesses  incident  to  the  human  fomily.' 


'I  BEE,*  writes  ' Fkathxbstekax,*  a  Broome-county  friend,  'in  the  last  number 
of  your  Magazine,  an  inquiry  concerning  the  authorship  of  a  poem  entitled 
'NAPOLEOii'a  Prayer,'  which  I  am  unable  to  tell  you  any  thing  about;  but  I 
remember  a  poem  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  by  LewiS)  the  '  Lynn  Bard,' 
the  first  stanza  of  which  ran  as  follows : 

* OBjbury  me  not  in  the  dark  old  woods, 

where  the  sun-beams  never  shine  ; 
Where  mingles  the  mitrt  of  the  mountain  floods 

With  the  dew  of  the  dismal  pine  ; 
But  bury  me  deep  by  the  bright  blue  sea 

I  have  loved  in  life  so  well; 
Where  the  winds  may  come  to  my  spirit  flree, 
•  And  the  sound  of  the  ocean-shell ! ' 

These  lines  always  struck  me  as  being  very  felicitous.'  '  FsATHiBSTaKAM '  may 
send  the 'PaiWy.'  -  -  •  Goon  gracious  1  what  are  we  coming  to?  What  will 
Tosterity  say  of  the  present  age,  as  compared  with  that  of  Salem  memory? 
Isn't  it  merely  a  question  between  live  witches  and  dead  ones?  Now,  while  tiie 
*8pitiiual  Rapping  Delutian*  is  spreading,  and  persons  of  unexceptionable  char- 
acter and  undoubted  standing  are  firm  belieyers  in  it,  let  us  permit  a  friend  to 
'ask  a  few  questions,  and  make  a  few  remarks'  from  a  hurried  letter  to  the 
Eonoa:  'Can  the  advocates  of  spiritual  rappings^' he  inquires,  'have  overlooked 
tha  iSMt^  that  when  they  call  up  SsiixspKAaK,  Fkakkun,  Bes  Jonbon  and  othera 
they  haye  invariably  lost  their  talents,  and  sunk  to  the  level  of  their  *  medium  f 
I  think  I  can  fancy  'Gemotice' holding  a  spiritual  communication  with  tlie  spirit 
of  Sbaupbauc  on  the  guilt  and  general  character  of  the  elder  Mrs.  Hamlet. 
Two  to  one  he  would  have  the  best  of  the  argument  Let  some  enthusiastic 
individual  ask  Davt  how  he  finds  the  base  of  the  alkalies  in  the  other  world,  and 
in  all  probability  the  revived  knight  will  have  forgotten  his  previous  knowledge 
in  relation  to  his  own  discoveries.  Think  of  General  Wasbington  rocking  a 
table,  or  causing  a  chair  to  dance  a  hom-pipe,  to  amuse  a  company  of  '  rappers ; ' 
Kapolsov  Bcomapabte  endorsing  the  legitimacy  of  Kapoleo5  the  Third  by  three 
raps  on  a  pine-table ;  or  Lord  Bacon  profoundly  writing  common-place  nonsense 
with  a  lead-pencil  stuck  through  the  finger-holes  of  a  pair  of  scissors  I  Call  up 
the  spirit  of  Pkkkivs,  and  ask  him  what  he  now  thinks  of  his  '  tractors '  of  forty 
years  ago,  and  if  he  does  not  say  tlieir  properties  were  too  complex  for  the 
erudition  of  the  present  day,  he  knows  nothing  of  the  powers  of  the  'rap- 
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perol'    Oh  I  what  a  set  of  'philosophers 'are  handing  our  compliments  down 
to  posterity  I    If  you  wish  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  this  rapping  and  table- 
moving  delusionjust  try  to  buy  a  pine-table,  and  yon  will  find  the  article  monop- 
olized.   Every  carpenter  in  town  and  country  has  been  engaged  in  making  them 
since  the  joiners  and  cabinet-makers  were  sold  out    Within  a  few  weeks  it  has 
been  discovered  that  a  shingle,  placed  on  two  glasses,  and  partly  covered  by  the 
hands,  would  revolve^  and  lol  thinglet  are  eagerly  sought  for:  almost  every 
young  lady,  and  not  a  few  young  gentlemen  also,  are  engaged  in  trying  the 
experiment  of  making  the  shingle  revolve.    A  few  days  since,  I  visited  a  friend's 
house  in  Philadelphia,  who  assured  me  that  tables  would  run  around  his  parlors 
In  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  and  that  persons  seated  about  them  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  movement,  except  to  place  their  hands  quietly  upon  them. 
Another  table,  with  a  marble  top,  (with  the  top  removed,)  would  tilt  on  its  hind- 
legs  and  pirouette  amazingly.    I  went  to  sm  thia  exhibition,  and  by  watching  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  of  the  operators  at  table  number  one,  I  could  see  that  the 
color  of  the  ends  of  the  fingers  of  all  the  right  hands  on  the  table  was  redder 
than  those  of  the  left  hands^  or  at  least  of  so  many  of  them  as  assisted  the  table 
in  its  gyrations.    This  might  not  have  shown  that  the  pulling  with  the  right 
hand  and  pushing  with  the  left  was  intentional,  but  it  at  least  showed  that  push- 
ing and  pulling  did  occur,  whether  involuntary  or  not    Table  number  two  was 
of  the  kind  known  as  a  '  pier-table,'  and  so  balanced  in  its  proportions^  when 
relieved  of  its  marble  top,  that  the  least  force  would  tilt  it  backward,  while  a 
great  amount  of  force  was  required  to  tilt  it  forward.    One  operator  alone  sat 
at  the  rear  of  this  table.    I  noted  particularly  the  color  and  convexity  of  the 
ends  of  his  fingers ;  and  as  the  table  tilted,  the  color  changed  and  the  termini 
of  the  digits  convexed  I    As  the  table  turned  on  the  rear  feet,  smooth  at  the 
bottom,  the  operator  followed,  holding  his  hands  more  flatly,  and  relieved  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  in  part  from  their  excess  of  blood  and  rotund  appearance. 
It  had  been  stated  that  great  power  would  be  required  to  force  the  front  feet  of 
the  table  down  to  the  floor.    I  tried  it^  and  found  the  required  force  about  equal 
to  the  mechanical  advantages  by  leverage  which  the  operator  had  over  me ;  but 
his  exertions  to  keep  the  table  up  restored  the  color  and  rotundity  of  his  finger- 
ends,  as  well  as  other  local  suffusions  to  his  hands  generally.    He  asserted,  how- 
ever, that  his  hands  simply  touched  the  table,  and  that  he  intentionally  exerted 
no  controlling  influence  over  it    My  host  discovered,  also,  that  in  this  particular 
instance  there  appeared  to  be  design,  but  he  said  he  was  sure  the  former  trials  were 
free  from  collusion,  as  he  was  himself  among  others^  seated  around  the  table. 
The  greatest  amusement  I  have  had  trom  this  delusion,  is  in  noticing  how  many 
persons  who  are  entirely  truthful  on  other  occasions^  will  stoutly  aver  their  con- 
fidence in  these  fooleries ;  and  it  is  still  more  curious  to  notice,  that  more  than 
half  the  parties  present  are  readily  convinced,  as  lookera-on,  of  the  truth  of  the 
whole  affair!    Now,  what  is  to  arise  from  all  this t    In  past  times^  after  a  child 
arrived  at  the  age  of  six  years,  the  parents  commenced  to  instil  into  their  minds 
that  ghost-stories  were  fabrications.    Will  it  not  prove  necessary,  at  an  early 
day,  that  the  children  shall  take  the  partnU  in  hand,  and  try  to  relieve  their 
minds  from  fear,  by  convincing  them  of  the  untruth  of  q>iritual  rappings  t    Hie 
best  joke  of  all  is,  to  hear  these  wiseacres  calling  this  table-turning  juggle '  elec- 
trical 1 '    Spirit  of  FRANKLor,  do  rap  '  No !'  to  all  such  attempts  I    Even  unknown 
results  are  attributed  by  charlatans  in  science  to  electridty.    And  it  is  very  con- 
venient for  a  lecturer,  whenever  he  meets  with  an  effect  whieh  h«  ouuiot  under- 
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•Und;  (o  call  it  'electrical'  Wake  up,  old  Enicksrbockxr I  and  wheel  this 
nonaenae  to  the  right-aboat^  and  save  the  present  generation  from  being  written 
down  zoologically,  like  our  old  friend  DoobeebtI'  Apropos  of  'The  Rappers,' 
here  are  two  letteri^  which  have  been  sent  us  by  a  judicial  friend  in  the  pleas- 
ant Sosquehannah  region,  which  will  be  '  read  with  interest,'  as  somewhat  illus- 
trative of  the  not  altogether  disinterested  character  of  the  *  operators '  in  these 
proeeedinga.    The  first  letter  is  from  a  sewing-girl,  who  has  become  a '  medium : ' 

'Rap  HoUow,  Feb.  Atky  1853. 

'DajJt  FXOT :  I  am  endltin  this  epiatll  al  in  a  kniTer.  The  Wrappers  har  bin  here,  and  I  'm 
a  n^jwn.  I  do  n*t  do  no  mor  werfc,  bat  I  aits  in  the  parler  A  wraps  tat  Misiress  and  Mastnr. 
Weave  liad  M tsanaaa  Grandpa  and  uncle  np  in  the  pariier,  and  had  em  tell  al  howe  it  loked  in 
tlwm  wragina  of  blia,  where  they  ar  putln  np  when  last  heerd  on.  Her  grandpa  sex  he  stands 
it  party  tolerabal  fbr  an  old  man,  kansiderln  the  suddin  change  of  klimate.  Uer  nnkel  sayes  a 
■oftlwni  klimate  was  his  prefierents,  but  spozes  he  'U  git  need  to  the  anthem  lattituds.  Tuther 
day  I  wrapped  up  Pa,  but  rather  konklnd  the  old  gentleman  was  out  or  sorts.  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  liapoe  wh««  he  was.  He  said  he  wood  be  if  he  haddent  got  sich  a  lazee  darter.  I  hain*t 
wrapped  Pa  up  since.  We  hadd  kozin  Ben  up  yesterda,  butt  the  poor  felow  stuttered  so,  that 
wa  eouident  git  any  thing  ont  of  him.  We  wraps  np  Missuses  oldest  boy  erery  momin  before 
ifa.  Ba  aasd  to  lay  a  bed  so  late,  and  Missus  wants  to  lam  him  gud  habets.  One  day  I  kalled 
ip  bill  edmonds,  him  that  used  to  spark  me  sumtims,  butt  he  acted  kinder  bashfool,  and  wood 
BoCt  kommiuikat  till  erry  nther  pursun  hadd  lei\  the  rom  but  me.  Then  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
Ittpee.  Ha  said  he  waaent.  I  asked  him  whi  ?  He  said  because  I  was  nott  there.  I  asked 
IdiB  what  he  waatid  of  me.  He  said  *  the  buttons  was  al  off  frum  his  vest,  and  ho  haddent  had 
tay  nendin  dan  now  goin  on  three  munths !  *  Poor  felo !  how  he  must  safer  in  that  far  off 
kiatry  *  WeaTe  hadd  Jim  CaocKia  up,  him  that  died  with  the  Erysipeless  in  the  (hse,  but  didd 
BoCt  gtt  a  Twy  long  kommonikation  out  of  him,  seeing  aa  how  his  fkse  pained  him  orfhlly  when 
ha  talked.  Weare  hadd  a  gad  meny  uthera  up.  Weave  hadd  the  lame  Saddler,  the  big  butcher, 
the  one-eied  shcmiaker,  and  al  the  rest  of  yur  old  firiends  up,  butt  didd  nott  git  anithin  very 
seaaibal  out  of  em.  We  hav  nott  moved  eny  tabula  yet,  butt  xpect  evry  minet  the  green  wash- 
stand  will  leav  the  premiaes.  Tuther  moming  there  was  a  piece  of  liver  and  bef 's  tung  misln, 
bvtt  rather  konklnde  Towznr  got  it,  aa  he  refused  his  bones  at  dinner. 

*  So  you  see,  Pbot,  I  aln*t  a  work  girl  eny  mor ;  I  am  only  a  mejum,  and  if  you  will  kome  and 
saa  me,  I  wiU  wrap  up  eny  bodi  you  aay.  •  no  mor  frum  yur  sinnseare 

*  friend, 

*Saz.x.t    MAMtrSST.' 

The  second  letter  is  from  a  young  lad  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  who  is 

strongly  in  favor  of  having  the  *  rappings '  go  on.     Perhaps  the  domestic  omis- 

iions  of  which  he  speaks  so  exultingly  may  not  be  altogether  fancy  in  many  a 

house  where  '  mediimis '  most  abound : 

*Rapakanockf  Feb.  dM,  1853. 

'  CousiM  Bob  :  Jump  on  to  the  first  train,  and  come  down  and  see  me ;  mam's  gone  crazy  and 
Dad*a  ont  a-gonning.  The  Rochester  Knockers  are  here,  and  I  'm  boss  and  all  hands.  Mam 's 
oat  ealling  up  spirits,  and  the  cover  'a  off  from  the  brandy-peaches,  hurrah !  Such  jolly  times ! 
No  body  watchea  me,  and  I  do  juat  as  I  please.  In  the  morning,  mam  goes  over  to  the  *  mediums/ 
smI  wrapt  up  Grandad,  and  asks  him  if  he  *s  comfortable.  In  the  afternoon  she  goes  over  and 
wakoa  np  Uncle  Stkbs,  and  aaks  him  how  he  averages :  so  it  goes,  rapite,  rap,  rap !  She  ainH 
hers  a  half  an  hoar  in  the  day,  and  I  *m  darned  glad  she  ain't.  Come  down,  Bob,  come  down ! 
Well  riiooC  at  the  chickens,  tie  crackera  to  the  cat's  tail,  make  squibs,  steal  the  sweet-meats, 
SMl  lay  it  all  to  Grandad  and  Uncle  Stkbs  !  Hurrah  for  the  Rappera !  The  bam-door  is  off 
from  the  hinges,  there's  a  mud-waap  nest  behind  the  looking-glass,  and  Dad  hain't  walloped  me 
ia  aix  months.    Take  the  first  train,  Boa,  and  bring  all  the  boya  you  can  find. 

*fi.  B.  — Don*t  forget  to  ateal  yourfkther's  powder-bora,  and  do  n't  forget  the  bass-drum  and 

the  taoiboariao,  and  the  triangle,  and  the  dinner-hora,  and  the  squaks.    We  11  have  a  concert ! 

'  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

'  Bob  Koxmt.* 

DoK^  you  like  to  see  a  young  eouple,  soon  to  be  *  twain  of  one  flesh,'  going 
the  rounds  of  the  metropoUB^  and  selecting  their  little  things  for  their  first  house- 
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keeping?  Doesn't  it  bring  back  to  you  your  own  achievements  in  that  kind! 
the  '  good  bargain  *  that  you  made  in  the  considerate  purchase  of  this  or  that 
little  article  of  ornament  or  necessity  f  Oh,  how  mnch  there  is  in  it !  What 
are  the  '  things '  for  that  you  are  selecting  f  They  are  to  make  up  the  inanimate, 
the  dumb  adjuncts  of  a  Home.  We  were  thinking  of  this  to-day,  while  seeing 
a  beautiful  young  girl,  with  her  affianced  by  her  side,  indicating  and  ordering  at 
Berrian's  the  various  things  required  in  their  first  house-keeping:  a  little  gloved 
hand  placed  here  and  there  upon  various  kitchen-*  traps,'  and  a  pair  of  bright 
'  asking '  eyes  turned  ever  to  one  whose  merest  nod  was  approval.  We  '  blessed 
them  unaware,'  and  inwardly  invoked  for  them  a  happy  home,  *  when  time  and 
place  should  serve.*    -    -    -    If  you  doubt  the  truth  of  the  following,  just  ask 

J B y  of  Amenta,  who  avers  that  it  is  *  verily  veritable.'    Moreover, 

he  says  that  there  are  more  such  delicate  persons  *  thereaway : '  'A  young  lady 
called  at  the  shop  of  a  cabinet-maker  in  this  village  to  leave  directions  with  him 
about  making  a  table  which  she  had  previously  ordered.  Among  other  '  par- 
ticulars,' she  enjoined  it  upon  him  to  make  the  '  limhi  *  small ;  adding,  after  some 
hesitation,  '  You  know  what  I  mean,  I  suppose  f '  With  a  very  vacant  look,  the 
cabinet-maker  replied :  '  You  mean  Legs,  don't  you  f '  This  disregard  of  the 
Udy's  modesty  was  altogether  too  much  ;  the  bare  idea,  so  suddenly  presented, 
almost  overcame  her  I*  -  -  -  The  lines  entitled  *yapoUon*9  Prayer^*  con- 
cerning which  an  inquiry  was  made  in  our  last  number,  have  been  sent  us  by  an 
obliging  friend.  They  are  credited  to  *  M'Cabtht.'  Who  is  ItfCABTHT  f  We  never 
heard  of  any  poet  of  that  name.     Perhaps  his  light  is  'under  a  bushel' — of 

Irish  potatoes : 

*  Yb8  !  bury  roe  deep  in  tbe  infinite  sea ; 

Let  my  heart  have  a  limitlosa  grare : 
For  my  spirit  in  life  waa  aa  fierce  and  t\n« 
Am  the  course  of  the  tempest-wave. 

'As  far  firom  the  reach  of  all  earthly  control 

Were  the  fathomless  depths  of  my  mind ; 
And  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  my  single  sovd 

Were  as  tides  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

*  Then  my  briny  pall  shall  engirdle  the  world. 

As  in  life  did  the  voice  of  my  flime ; 
And  each  mutinous  billow  that  *s  sky-ward  eoried 
Shall  seem  to  re€cho  my  name. 

'  That  name  shall  be  storied  in  annals  of  crime 

In  the  uttermost  corners  of  earth  ; 
Now  breathed  as  a  curse,  now  a  spell-word  sublime. 
In  the  glorified  land  of  my  birth. 

*Ay !  plunge  my  dark  heart  in  the  infinite  sea ; 

It  would  burst  firom  a  narrower  tomb  : 
Shall  less  than  an  ocean  his  sepulchre  be 
Whose  mandate  to  millions  was  doom  ? ' 

Evert  body,  capable  of  appreciating    strong-writing,'  used  to  Haugh  con- 

sumedly'  at  the  peculiar  style  of  the  g^ave  and  learned  editor  of  *The  Burdntm 

Flag-Staff,*  a  journal  which  has  been  for  some  time  suspended,  but  which  is  yet 

to  '  burst  forth  like  a  Feenicks  from  its  ashes ; '  but  here  are  two  '  editorials '  from 

a  veritable  newspaper,  published  within  twenty  miles  of  the  former  residence  of 

the  editor  of  the  'Staff,'  which  could  not  be  excelled,  even  by  that  master  of 

condensation  and  force  of  style.    'Listen,  that  you  may  hear,  and  be  silent,  that 

you  may  understand : ' 

*Thb  attention  of  our  readers  are  partieularty  requested  to  an  advertisement  In  another 

column  of  this  paper,  under  the  head  of  Homistbads  ftnr  fifteen  doUaFs!  by  C W , 

which,  if  common  report  speaks  ft-om  any  where  within  the  nei^borhood  of  tnUk,  is  nnaor- 
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Mned  in  beamtw  of  tocofkm,  goodness  of  soil,  and  cheapruss  of  pnee !  That  those  Lots  and 
ikraw  are  now  betof  dispo«ed  of  at  a  rapid  rate—  so  rapid,  that  in  a  very  short  time  there  will 
be  none  or  fiiw  to  be  baa,  and  tboae  at  an  advanced  price.  The  location  of  this  most  desirable 
spot  la  within  two  or  three  honrs*  ride  of  the  city  of  New- York,  fVom  which  you  may  come  or 
to  by  poUic  conveyance  a  nomber  of  times  every  day,  at  very  little  cost,  and  by  private  convey- 
ancc  as  many  more  times  aa  yon  may  think  proper ;  a  Spot  where  the  industrious /orn^er  has 
■Iready  pitdied  his  tent ;  having,  on  a  long  viewing  excursion  of  inspection^  through  different 
btates  and  dloies,  being  here  brought  to  a  stand ;  flrat,  by  the  beatity  of  the  location  combining 
tbe  retirement  of  the  country  with  the  immediate  proximity  to  that  city  which  is  the  greatest 
trading-mart  on  tlie  continent,  and  right  about  face,  *  The  loveliest  village  of  the  plain ! '  where 
dwells  ksmltM,  pUasure  and  contentment,  and  over  head  naught  but  a  clear  and  unclouded  sky 
iMween  bims«tf  and  the  heavens,  bracing  every  nerve  in  his  body  ;  and  under  his  feet  naught 
l«t  his  own  HoMKaTBA,D  founded  on  a  rock !— which  is,  and  ever  will  be  to  the  possessor,  the 
ooeubb-stovb  to  hia  own  liberties  ;  where  nature,  ever  acting  on  the  sublime  platform  of  a/r«c 
jmZ,  holds  in  her  liand  the  grand  crucible  wherein  the  industry  of  man  is  placed,  and  which  that 
grairf  Aiekemist  immediately  transmutes  to  the  purest  Gold  ;  a  Gold  that  rejects  all  alloy,  being 
drawn  firom  ^Jree  soil  in  obedience  to  the  God  of  nature,  who  first  willed  it,  and  which  the 
fnwe»8  of  man  has  so  recorded  in  the  world's  extended  record— ▲  frkb  soil  ! ' 

Doesn't  that  'out-Bunkum  Bunkum?'  The  Italics  and  email-capitals  are  all 
the  editor's^  not  oun.  The  next  specimen  is  in  a  playful  vein,  but  yet  embodies 
'prinotples'  of  a  yery  high  order: 

'MiLiTAaT  Pabadb. — Marks  of  respeet — on  principle.    We  the  more  readily  notice  the  vol 
QBtary  movements  of  the  Old  76*s,  accompanied  by  the  new  Hose  Company  of  this  place,  which 

ware  oat  on  parade  yesterday ;  who,  before  they  started  for  B ,  determined  on  leaving  their 

nqieetive  DsMts  to  give  us  a  aalute  at  the  Old  C OJ^ce,  but  understanding  that  we  had 

fST  aometime  been  confined  to  the  house  by  ill  health,  observed  then,  we  will  salute  the  C 

Oflee,  which  has  for  over  thirty  years  promulgated  principles  which  are  our  own !  Now  this 
to  aa  it  ahoold  be :  support  principle,  wherever  found !  Many  similar  marlus  we  have  received, 
and  no  donbc  on  the  aame  score,  which  we  have  taken  them  on ;  our  agency  in  promulgating 
Uwrn  withoot  cUppmg  to  our  own  baneflt,  but  were  ftilly  content  virith  what  it  gave  us,  the  honor 
of  the  agency  in  recording  it,  and  with  these  we  were  fully  satisfied. 

*  Our  good  wishes  remain  with  those  two  useful  bodies  of  citiKcns :  the  one  with  powder  and 
btfl  to  bring  the  enemiea  of  the  country  to  a  stand,  and  the  other  with  cold  water  to  wash  away 
aD  ndsunderstandinga.* 

But  for  the  fact  that  *  *The  Bunkum  Hag-Staff*  never  surrenders !  *  we  should 
tremble  for  the  fate  of  its  too-long-silent  editor.  -  -  -  Wk  do  not  often  give 
place  in  these  pages  to  juvenile  verse ;  but  the  following  simple  effusion,  acci- 
dentally discovered  among  the  'scribblings'  of  a  little  girl  of  eleven  years,  will  be 
deemed,  we  think,  to  justify  publication.    They  are  entitled  *The  Three  Wishes :  * 


*  I  WISH  I  were  a  golden  cloud, 

To  veil  the  setting  sun, 
And  firom  the  eyes  of  mortala  shroud 
Its  raya  till  it  it  gone. 

'  I  wish  I  were  a  little  bird, 

With  pltmiage  gold  and  bright : 
Oh,  I  would  be  a  nightingale. 
To  sing  thronghout  the  night ! 

(iV.  y.) 


<  I  wish  I  were  a  rain-bow  bright, 

Hung  o*er  the  hills  so  green, 
To  deck  a  robe  for  Ibis, 
When  she  comes  before  the  queen. 

'And  yet  these  thoughts  are  very  vrrong, 
I  clearly  now  can  see : 

I  *d  rather  have  the  mortal  soul 
That  God  has  given  me.' 

a.   •. 

Oum  neighbor  Porter*s  journal,  the  '  Spirit  of  the  Times,*  has  come  out  with  a 
new  and  very  handsome  dress,  the  only  thing  in  which  it  was  susceptible  of 
iiDprovement ;  and  right  glad  are  we  to  know  that  its  extensive  circulation 
works  its  types  so  hard  that  they  soon  become  old.  Long  life  to  *  The  Spirit^* 
■nd  its  genial,  whole-hearted  editor !  -  •  -  Turn  following  bill  is  before  our 
State  Assembly.  We  have  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  our  old  friend  and  corre- 
spondent, Russell  SmTB,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Bank  Committee  in  the  ITouse, 
who  will '  put  it  through.'  It  is  based  upon  a  '  claw '  in  YJ.  Victoria,  §  8.  See 
also  decision  in  Yattel  v.  Puffkndorf,  on  the  *  Law  of  Nations,*  and  the  '  ruling ' 
on  '  Mtherarer  *  in  the  case  of  Snodorass  v,  Dusexburt,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Wisahickon : 

, .  . .  T)E  it  enacted,  That  flrom  and  after  April  the  fourth,  1853,  any  and  every  man,  boy,  or 

^  ^     11  other  Juvenile  of  either  sex,  found  *SlingingaKite*  held  by  another  boy,  and  sailins 

upon  the  high  seas  of  air,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  the  penalty  whereof  shaU 
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be  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  Imprison- 
ment at  hard  labor  in  the  State-prison  at  Bing-Sing  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  yeara.  If  the 
party  so  ofTending  shall  leave  the  State,  a  nolle -yrotequi  shall  be  Milerad  in  his  behalf,  and  tht 
eaoe  may  be  '  carried  up '  by  %  Juri- facia*  or  Aomoji  eorptw.' 

We  11  soon  see,  nwo^  whether  any  boy  in  Gotham  will  be  fonnd  throwing  a 
stone,  with  a  string  atta<ihed  to  it,  oyer  the  line  of  another  boy's  kite,  (thus 
showing  the  quo  animo  or  'moving  why,*)  while  navigating  the  Empyrean,  and 
draw  it  down  to  his  own  contemptible  level !  If  we  had  never  done  any  thmg 
else,  our  agency  in  originating  this  stringent  bill  would  be  sofficient  honor  for 
a  life-time.  Botb,  remember  osl  •  •  •  Wb  hail  with  great  pleasure  the  re- 
appearance of  an  old  friend  in  Philadelphia  —  the  *  Drawing-Room  JoumtiV 
Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the  regret  felt  at  the  sudden  cessation  of  this 
charming  weekly,  about  a  year  ago,  occasioned  by  the  departure  of  the  editor 
from  the  city.  Mr.  Cooke's  numerous  friends  have  at  length  persuaded  him  to 
remain  among  them,  and  to  resimie  the  conduct  of  a  journal  which,  we  venturt 
to  say,  is  unexcelled  by  any  paper  in  the  country,  in  the  points  of  beauty  of  typo- 
graphy, fairness  of  paper,  conyenience  of  arrangement^  and  of  general  eleganccL 
Mr.  Cooke  has  our  most  cordial  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  his  enterprise.  Assists 
ed  as  he  is  by  the  contributions  of  most  of  the  best  pens  in  the  Quaker  (Sty,  as 
well  as  many  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  he  cannot  but  succeed  —  and 
succeed  brilliantly.  Nouyellettes^  tales,  sketches^  legends^  essays^  editorial^ 
poems,  news,  gossip^  etc.,  are  all  to  be  found  in  choice  profusion  in  the  ample 
columns  of  '  The  Drawing-Room,*  which  is,  and  has  every  right  to  be,  the  'Horns 
Journal  *  of  Philadelphia.  The  cheap  terms  of  its  publication  insure  it  a  speedily 
extended  circulation.  -  -  •  ' So  ' The  Attorney*  writes  a  Pennsylvania  cor- 
respondent^ 'is  to  be  re-printed  t  Good  I  I  ascertained  its  merits  years  ago: 
I  read  it,  laughed  over  it^  (and  might  have  cried  over  it^  had  I  been  at  all  used 
to  '  the  melting  mood,*)  over  and  over  again.  Well  do  I  remember  Mr.  Quaolxt, 
who  made  boys  'smart  *  by  applying  his  knuckles  to  their  heads;  Mrs.  Violet 
Dow  and  Aabon  ;  Mr.  Rawuns  and  his  dog  'Bittbis,'  (great  dog  that  1)  and  'the 
stunted  marker.'  I  say  '  remember,'  for  the  book,  having  been  going,  going  for 
a  long  time,  is  gone.  I  clung  to  it  as  to  a  pet  T  was  borrowed,  recovered, 
borrowed,  recovered,  and  so  on  for  years ;  and  then  borrowed  and  not  recovered. 
Much  good  may  it  do  the  'book-keeper'  that  has  itt  Put  me  down  for  five 
copies  of  the  new  edition.  By  the  way,  I  once  inquired  of  Kniek,  by  mail,  in 
my  amiable  way,  who  wrote  it  No  reply.  If  the  authorship  is  a  secret,  why 
don't '  Old  ExicK.'  say  so  f '  No  secret  at  all :  John  T.  Ibvino,  Esq.,  a  nephew 
of  WAsmNOTON  Iryino,  is  the  author;  and  he  is  in  himself  an  exemplifieation 
of  the  fact,  that  genius^  like  lightning;  may  'run  in  a  fiunily.'  ...  Wb 
were  shown,  '  on  yesterday,'  A.  Pole,  which  was  six  feet  one  inch  in  length, 
and  weighed  nearly  two  hundred  pounds  I  He  was  originaUy  'caught'  at 
'Little  Rock,'  as  it  is  termed,  in  the  Arkansas^  and  was  as  fresh  and  lively  as 
if  he  were  still  in  his  '  native  element'  •  -  •  Ir  our  friends  the  publishers 
will  'bear  with  us  yet  a  little,'  their  publications^  which  have  thickened  upon 
us,  shall  receive  adequate  notice  at  our  hands;  not  the  less  acceptable^  let  us 
hope,  that  we  but  reawaken  public  attention  to  them.  Notices  of  several  works^ 
(including  De  Quincet's  writings,  Stoddabs^s  new  book,  etc,  etc)  are  already 
waiting  insertion.  Six  pages  of '  Gossip,'  embraeing  several  matters  hinted  at  in 
our  lost,  crowded  out  of  the  present^  will  appear  in  our  May  'issoo.*  We  shall 
hope  to  answer  many  private  correspondents  by  letter  soon. 


THE    KNICKERBOCKER. 
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PICTU&B8    OP    BADEN-BADEN.  — THR    ARRIVAL. 

Thk  transition  from  Heidelberg  —  its  antideluvian  castlo  —  its  supra- 
lapsarijui  seats  of  learning  —  its  Neck  a  r  of  philosophic  flow  —  its  Phi- 
loflopherVwalk — its  ark-like  tun  —  its  cloudy  Konigstuhl — its  quaint 
Museum-club  —  to  the  blades  and  gay  halls  of  Baden-Baden,  may  afford 
a  £Bdr  ^rallel  to  some  of  the  swift  sccne-shiftings  in  the  ^Divina  Comtne- 
dia,^  bright  Baden  typifies  the  Fast,  Heidelberq  the  Steadfast  prin- 
ciple of  life. 

Again  traversing  the  Bergstrasse  vale  !  How  royally  does  our  rail- 
road rattle  through  swelling  seas  of  corn-field,  hops,  and  vine !  The 
double  and  triple  chain  of  mountains  which  borders  so  majestically  the 
route,  echoes  and  proclaims  the  volcanic  chariot's  approach.  The  breeze 
rises  and  descends  in  high  spirits  among  the  luxuriant  walnut-trees  that 
drop  their  shade  around.  And  on  we  glide,  like  the  train  of  Spring, 
surrounded  by  the  rosy-bosomed  Hours :  never  were  cars  tenanted  so 
blithely.  But  a  single  hour  ago,  and  the  Hydra,  Dullness,  was  among 
OB ;  the  pipe  gave  out  more  cinders ;  the  heavens,'  now  so  blue,  looked 
dingy ;  and  we  were,  both  in  speed  and  spirits,  a  slow  coach.  How  is 
it  now,  that  such  a  change  is  wrought  ?  The  Hydra  hides  his  head ; 
nor  was  Comus's  crew  more  cheerful  than  we.  Not  to  keep  you  in  sus- 
pense, the  solution  of  the  gay  mystery  is,  that  at  Oes  station  we  took  the 
special  train  which  diverges  to  Baden-Baden,  so  that  the  Garden  of 
Gkkmakt  is  henceforth  our  happy  bourne.  All  —  all  —  all,  then,  of  our 
passengers  are  travelling  in  pursuit  of  life,  liberty^  and  pleasure  !  What 
prospect  more  pleasing,  even  if  the  Garden  of  £den  were  our  destination  ? 
How  different  the  mood  of  my  fellow-voyagers  from  that  of  ordinary 
oocupants  of  public  conveyances,  which  so  often  bear  affinity  to  the 
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Freuch  paintings  of  Revolutionaiy  victims,  riding  in  their  tumbrels  to 
the  guillotine  I 

Not  a  care  broods  around.  No  talk  of  stocks,  of  elections,  of  disas- 
ters, of  dry-goods.  Every  thing  is  tabooed  that  could  possibly  tire  the 
ear ;  and  even  as  Cleopatra  sought  to  charm  the  rude  winds  into  sweet- 
ness as  thev  drew  near  her  pleasure-freighted  bark  on  the  Cydnua,  so  did 
we  triumphantly  essay  to  smooth  into  dalliance  every  influence  that 
encountered  our  swift  course. 

*  Messieurs  et  Mesdames,  yous  voila  a  xmbarcadeke  db  Badxn- 
Baden.' 

What,  already  I  Then  '  open  sesame '  to  our  immured  baggage,  and 
down  with  the  portcullis  on  incipient  flirtations.  Only  I  hope  to  heaven 
that  that  pair  of  landscape  eyes  which  begenuned  the  seat  opposite  are 
destined  for  the  same  hotel  as  myself. 

Probatum  eat.  And  here  now  we  are  at  the  Hotel  d'Eubopb.  For 
once  Murray  is  right :  it  in  the  pink  of  hotels. 

To  take  possession  of  a  chamber — to  make  Oast  and  loose  my  bag- 
gage —  to  throw  up  a  window  which  '  gave '  upon  a  sheet  of  water  as 
pure  as  my  white  bed-toilette  —  to  'make  a  clean  breast'  of  it  —  to 
hasten  down  to  the  table  (TA^te-^  these  are  occupations  as  natural 
as  acreeable.  My  ndl-road  beauty  is  not  there;  but  her  absence  is 
suppued  by  roses  and  lilies  not  less  fair ;  and  for  one  always  pnme  to 
look  at  things  en  rose  et  en  blane,  numbers  are  somethinff,  after  alL  Be- 
side, is  it  not  written  in  behalf  of  gregarious  beauty  — in  medio  tufiMi- 
mu8  ibisf 

THE    COUP    D'<ZIL, 

As  the  merman  in  the  story,  after  long  roaming  through  eountrieB 
which  pleased  him  not,  having  at  length  obtained  a  glimpse  of  his  be- 
loved sea  —  its  waves  —  its  sparkles  —  its  dancing  j^ay  —  sprang  for- 
ward to  greet  it  with  a  delighted  shout ;  so,  and  wi&  sucu  alacrity,  did  I, 
my  dinner  ended,  dash  out  of  doors  into  the  bosom  of  the  scene  which 
wooed  mo  with  a  glance. 

Mais  retiens  toi^  ma  plume  ! 

The  Hotel  d'Europe  immediately  faces  the  camp-ground  of  the  beau- 
tiful. Its  front-steps  descend  almost  upon  the  lachtenthaler  All^ — the 
Corso,  Chiaia,  or  Champs  Elysto  of  Rhineland.  Wide,  smooth,  and 
shady,  the  sun  never  strikes  between  the  interlacing  branches  of  its 
arboring  trees,  but,  breaking  his  ruder  beams  on  high,  sifts  his  softer 
radiance  through  in  a  mist  of  gold.  Mid-summer  temperature  here  is 
that  of  the  Moslem  Paradise : 

*  Vtranntli  without  heat,  and  cooIoms  without  cold : ' 

as  those  two  Byzantines,  just  moving  past  in  a  britzka,  seem  to  think. 
What  a  maze  and  wilderness  of  equipage  is  here !  The  eye  becomes 
&tigued  with  the  march  and  countermarch  of  coup6,  coronetted  caliche, 
cane-tilburvs,  crimson-lined  carriages  of  the  Carlsruhe  bourgeoisie,  pha- 
etons, droshes,  Americaines,  lumbering  landaus,  with  blazoned  or  barren 
panels,  grasshopper  vehick»  of  St  Petersburg— -a  combination  of  wheels 
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•nd  horses  as  long  as  the  Great  Mogul^s  uiarriagc-proocssion,  as  various 
as  the  spring  promenade  of  Longchamps.  But  pass  we  on  :  this  is  foi^ 
bidden  ground  for  pedestrians,  with  the  exception  oi  foot-men.  A  finer 
panorama  lies  beyond,  the  illusion  of  which  varies  with  every  point  of 
view :  a  quadrilateral  sward,  girt  with  stately  oaks  and  graceful  acacias, 
intervenes.  Over  beyond  this  incomparable  Jardin- Anglais  rises  the 
Maison  de  Conversation^  (or  Kursall,)  in  front  of  whoso  Corinthian  pillars 
is  disclosed  a  spacious  promenade.  Matchless  in  white  s}Tnmetry,  the 
EuBSALL  stands  amid  bowery  trees,  against  the  back-ground  of  a  shady 
hilL 

If  these  portals  enclosed  Paradise  instead  of  Pandemonium,*  they 
oonld  scarcely'be  guarded  by  spirits  more  fair.  How  to  re-produce  the 
scene  that  floats  before  us  ?     Can  Claude  Lorraine  be  copied  ? 

It  is  six  o^clock..  The  Kursall  Colonnade,  strewn  with  seats,  is  a 
Samian  parterre  of  beauty.  The  band  has  just  this  moment  clustered 
beneath  its  light  pavilion.  How  beautiful  is  orchestral  music,  even 
amon^  the  foremost  files  of  things  beautiful  and  lovely !  And  this  is  no 
ignoble  band,  such  as  tortures  the  tired  ear  with  iterating  sounds  in 
most  of  pleasure-gardens.  The  harmony  which  enchants  tlie  hushed 
air,  from  yon  pavilion,  bespeaks  the  presence  of  the  artist-soul,  tempered 
in  the  caverns  of  expression,  in  whose  depths  Weber  and  Mozart  have 
wrought  How  the  lively  pace  of  the  promenaders  relaxes  as  the  mag- 
nificent overture  begins!  Infallible  test!  Thus  miLsic  becomes  the 
spirit^s  telegraph,  as  it  strikes  electric  emotions  to  the  inmost  soul,  and 
writes  unerringly  thereon  a  language  known  to  all. 

What  a  rain-bow  of  bright  humanity  seems  to  span  the  promenade ! 
Flowers,  natural  and  figurative,  spring  up  at  every  step.  Faces  and 
graoes  swarm  in  these  preeincts :  fair  enough  to  stir  up  the  soul  in- 
sianteTy  after  dinner:  and  in  making  such  a  concession  as  this,  I  conceive 
that  the  most  delicate  compliment  to  their  power  is  expressed  which  the 
wannest  encomiast  of  beauty  could  possibly  convey.  Beauty,  certainly, 
is  lacking  least  of  all ;  costume,  its  embellishing  Abigail,  is  also  elabo- 
rate and  replete :  they  have  paid  attention,  beside,  to  the  science  of 
promenading  —  the  little  witches  —  flitting  and  flirting  along,  like  *  gay 


tinguish  the  Peri  from  the  Pariah  —  the  queenly 

the  Paris  Peacock,  who  struts  hither  from  a  magazin  des  nouveautSs,  to 

flannt  the  flounces  of  her  own  handi-work. 

See  the  little  demoiselles,  exulting  in  an  escapade  from  the  stocks  of 
refinement ;  how  gladly  they  have  left  form  for  frolic,  and  exchanged 
the  dancing-master  for  a  donkey  in  the  sylvan  valley.  Then  here  bears 
down  toward  us  an  asthmatic  dowager,  surrounded  by  satellites  who  lion- 
ize her  till  she  blushes  above  her  rouge ;  then  the  suite  of  tuft-hunters 
and  fortune-hunters — the  shrewdest  of  sportsmen — led  upon  their 
hound-like  scent  by  a  *  lively  sense  of  future  favors.'  Landgraves,  Pal- 
graves,  and  Margraves,  too,  are  looking  as  gay  as  other  men. 

*  The  aUnf  naae  fif«n  by  EngllahmeD  to  the  KotmII  ia  *  Cunt-heU  *—  for  obvioiu  reasooa. 
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The  panorama  keeps  in  motion,  and  now  brings  around  the  Misses 
Darkle  and  Sparkle,  the  blonde  and  brunette  of  the  great  city  '  mapped 
l^  Mogg.'    The  moon  and  the  comet  are  scarcely  less  sisterly  in  aspect 

than  these  twain  scions  of  the  B family :  the  one  is  a  form  of 

air,  the  other  of  avoirdupois.  Close  behind  comes  the  flock  of  partlet 
mammas,  following  their  younger  selves  with  a  complacent  cluck.  ^Tis 
early  in  the  season,  as  yet,  and  the  matrimonial  market  is  not  over- 
stocked.  A  little  later,  and  the  sales  will  be  more  brisk,  and  the  prices 
range  less  high :  the  tactics  of  manoeuvring  mothers  will,  in  the  same 
ratio,  lose  much  of  their  delicacy  and  refinement,  and  assume  a  more 
vigorous  and  decisive  character,  prior  to  a  withdrawal  for  the  season. 
Strange  it  is,  how  men  may  be  dragooned  into  matrimony  when  persua- 
sion fails !  The  flower  of  Frankfort  has  been  culled  this  year  for  expo- 
sition in  the  Baden  market ;  but  the  Bariko  among  the  marriage-brokers 
is  an  Englishwoman  —  a  cosmo-polite  in  Hood's  sense  of  the  word,  being 
polite  to  all  nations  except  her  own.  A  more  usee  and  rttsie  dame,  more 
conversant  in  the  tricks  of  her  trade,  never  lured  the  unwary  or  out- 
witted the  knowing  bachelor,  to  his  destruction.  But  of  her,  more 
anon. 

The  diversity  exceeds  description.  Russians  in  regiments,  white-coated 
Austrians,  the  succinctly-corsetted  French  militaires,  multi-colored  Greeks, 
(the  physiognomy  of  the  JEgeaxi  as  well  as  of  the  black4eg,)  uniforms  and 
officers  —  uie  two  not  nec^sarily  being  in  conjunction — men-milliners, 
tagged  with  various  orders  —  punctilious  parvenues  and  titled  peers; 
knights,  bishops,  queens,  owners  of  castles,  and  common  pawns — all 
move  according  to  tlieir  bent  over  this  dieckered  and  check-mating 
scene. 

Amusement,  as  well  as  nusery,  makes  strange  mates.  But,  between 
the  relaxation  of  dignity  on  the  part  of  the  munificos,  and  the  assump- 
tion of  it  on  the  part  of  the  insigiiificants,  you  may  imagine  that  tLJuaU 
milieu  is  here  attained  quite  as  nearly  as  unbalanced  human  nature  will 
allow. 

Amused  and  amazed,  you  take  a  seat  at  one  of  Mellerio  and  Bufia's 
tables,  in  whose  airy  restaurant  luxury  still  holds  festival,  although  the 
dining-hour  is  past.  Hats  and  hauteur  are  there  easily  thrown  aside, 
while  you  sit  and  dream  over  your  chcuee  cafe, 

'Oh,  my  stars !'  exclaimed  an  old  lady,  at  seeing  the  Crown-Prinee 
of  Prussia  lounging  in  one  of  these  wooden  chairs.  Two  aidet-de-eamp 
were  beside  him,  and  the  Nestor  of  German  diplomats,  a  plain-looking 
personi^  in  black,  with  an  ejj^e  like  Talleyrand,  completed  the  group. 
The  Prince  was  attired  in  a  uniform  of  great  simplicity :  the  two  sons  of 
Mars  each  wore,  in  addition  to  numerous  other  badges,  a  star  of  glitter- 
ing brilliancy,  though  as  unlike  in  appearance  as  Mercury  and  &itanL 
The  Minister  had  no  visible  decoration.  It  seems  that  Butler  was  not 
hx  out  of  the  way  in  his  bold  assertion,  that 

'  Thikb  '■  but  the  twiakling  of  a  atmr 
Between  a  man  of  peace  and  toar,* 

Tbe  Prince,  suddenly  unsphered,  mingles  in  the  galaxy,  and  condescends 
to  enjoy  himselt 
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Look  at  that  old  Dutch  dunderhead,  who  has  left  his  '  husiness  and 
bosom '  behind  for  a  week,  and  run  down  to  meddle,  if  possible,  with 
those  of  other  people.  Mein  Herr,  why  do  you  so  belabor  that  little 
Strasburg  singer  with  your  heavy  starings  ?  Is  it  to  tamper  with  ktr 
peace  that  you  left  Amsterdam,  your  /raw-guarded  home,  under  plea  of 
*  urgent  necessity?'  German  students,  of  course,  are  not  absent:  you 
see  that  the  uncouth  beings,  like  their  barbarian  fore-father,  Ingomar, 
have  relinquished  their  menagerie  habits  for  a  season,  and,  slowly  *  sub- 
mitting to  the  soft  collar  of  social  esteem,'  are  in  fair  training  to  be  miti- 
mted  into  courtiers.  Battening  in  ease,  here  as  at  home,  are  groups  of 
German  Barons,  looking  *  uncommon  seedy,'  whose  sempiternal  promenade 
between  their  small  principalities  and  Baden-Baden  affords  an  annual 
pleasant  interstice  in  the  woof  of  ennui  which  spreads  over  their  exist- 
ence. The  brow  of  the  statesman,  marked  with  the  corrosion  of  care  or 
of  disappointment,  is  discerned  amid  happier  faces  :  at  this  resort  he  has 
thrown  up  his  dignities  like  a  bitter  drug,  and  seeks,  perchance,  to  breathe 
awhile  an  untainted  air.  Mistaken  hope !  responsibility  and  labor  will 
pursue  him  every  where.  Even  here,  in  this  throng,  in  whose  light  com- 
munion he  craved  relief,  is  he  sure  to  meet  a  politicid  enemy,  or,  worse 
yet,  a  political  colle.'jgue.  Too  often  is  his  genius  required  to  flow  like 
an  Alpine  river — most  actively  in  the  wannest  suuimer. 

A  novelist  would  have  unreeled,  through  a  sea  of  manuscript,  the  de- 
scriptions which  I  have  thus  cast  off,  in  a  hurried  coil.  To  return,  and 
to  return.  Still  the  human  stream  flows  on  ;  now  lingering,  now  fitfully 
funtino^  and  leaping  into  new  life,  as  muj*ic  regulates  the  motion. 
Calembourg,  criticism,  sylvan  sentiment,  anecdote,  rapture,  rhodomon- 
tado,  all  fork  forth  from  felicitous  lips,  liko  a  fcu-de-Jile  of  tire-works. 
The  very  gravel  seems  responsive  to  the  measured  pulsations  of  patent- 
leather,  brodequin,  and  nnce-like  feet,  Certes,  the  feet  of  the  helle  as- 
MembUe  move  more  in  unison  than  do  its  tongues.  Some  say  that 
when  Babel  was  broken  up,  its  topmost  detachment  moved  en  masse  and 
founded  Baden-Baden.  Else,  whence  this  irreconcilable  confusion  ?  It 
can  never  be  harmonized,'  even  by  the  tongue  of  time. 

Tb*  the  hour  of  composure  and  anticipation  :  we  are  on  the  frontier 
of  evening.  Tlie  pursuits  of  the  day  are  over,  and  the  pageantry  of 
night  is  not  yet  oi>en.  Tout  le  monde  —  the  gleaners  of  pleasure  and 
of  profit  — the  ambitious  of  cash  or  of  conquest  —  the  languid  and  the 
alert  alike  —  seem,  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  to  have  bivouacked  in  fra- 
ternity upon  this  trysting-ground. 

THE   TRi:;xnALLE. 

Music  and  morning  came  hand  in  hand.  The  sun  ai^cended  glowingly 
over  b<jth.     My  earlie>t  duty  and  first  pleasure  was,  of  course,  to  reach 

the  TkINK HALLE. 

The  new  Trinkhalle,  orwatering-e-^tablishment,  stan«]s  about  a  polka's 
length  from  the  Maison  de  Conversation,  and  is  altogether  the  most  flat- 
tering fane  ever  erected  to  Ilygiena.  Flntering  by  a  t^'isteful  path,  which 
farther  on  skirls  a  little  river,  you  first  pass  inti)  an  elevated  and  elegant 
promenade,  which  serves  the  water-dnnkei-s  as  a  protection  in  wet,  and 
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as  a  promenade  in  all  weathers.  On  one  side  is  a  range  of  neat  pillars, 
supporting  Moresque  arches ;  on  tlie  other,  a  continuation  of  benches 
presents  itself;  above  which  the  long  wall  is  covereil  with  legend  frescoes 
by  GoTZENBEKGER,  Varying  in  merit  from  good  to  bad  and  indifferent, 
though  chiefly  partaking  of  the  two  latter  styles.  At  the  upper  extremity 
crouches  a  feeble  figure  of  Health,  which,  from  its  emaciated  bust  and 
&ded  face,  is  evidently  far  gone  in  consumption.  The  grand  hall,  con- 
taining the  mineral-fountain,  to  which  you  are  at  once  ushered  through 
the  central  door-way,  is  immense  ;  but  the  fountain  itself  although  sup- 
posed to  be  the  nudeus  of  Baden-Baden,  is  in  no  manner  a  remarkable 
or  attractive  object.  Surrounding,  is  a  circular  balustrade,  imprisoned 
within  which  is  posted  a  hot-water  Uebe,  who,  stooping  and  rising  with 
the  mechanical  precision  of  a  steamboat-piston,  dips  forth  glass  after  ghiss 
to  the  visitors,  with  impartial  good-humor.  How  much  handsomer, 
indeed,  is  it  in  M.  Benazet  to  appoint  such  a  fair  ministrant  as  cup-bearer, 
than  (as  is  but  too  often  done  at  the  Spas)  to  station  an  abominable  tan- 
yard-colored  mendicant,  who  deals  you  forth  a  boiling,  sulphurous  beaker, 
and  an  excoriating  scowl,  in  the  same  breath  —  causing  an  imaginative 
hyjpochondriac  like  myself  to  think  of  a  dirty  devil  incarnate,  ladling  up 
infernal  draughts  from  the  brimstone  tanks  of  his  father  Lucifer. 

There  is  an  esoteric  or  exclusive  class  of  drinkers,  who,  giving  the 
go-by  to  the  grande  fontaine^  repair  to  a  minor  saloon  on  the  right  In 
this  contiguous  retreat  are  exposed  for  sale  all  the  aqueous  products  of 
Germany ;  and,  as  if  so  many  varieties  of  the  transparent  clement  might 
not  be  sufficient  for  the  thirstiest  crocodile  in  any  zone,  there  is  also 
annexed  the  completest  dairy  beneath  the  milk}'-way.  Goats^-milk, 
asses'-milk,  white  cows'-mflk,  black  cows'-milk,  whipped-milk,  butter- 
milk, and,  for  aught  I  know,  chicken-milk,  together  witn  all  possible  and 
improbable  combinations  of  creams  and  clabbers,  are  6er\'ed  up,  either 
neatly  or  in  fusion  with  the  waters,  by  a  man  in  the  Tyrolean  garb,  who 
yodUs  forth  a  ballad  while  moustached  mouths  around  imbibe  his  im- 
maculate fluids.  I 

If  the  visitor  is  not  yet  disposed  to  cry,  *  Hold,  enough ! '  he  has  access 
to  yet  another  apartment  on  the  opposite  side,  wherein  is  exposed  for 
absorption  a  yet  more  remarkable  assortment  —  I  mean  the  vegetable 
waters,  comprising  all  varieties  of  Kirchwasser,  Bordeaux,  Buigundy, 
Rhine  wines,  spirits,   and  liqueurs,     Chacun  a  son  goUty  certjunly; 

but  I  do  n't  see  how  the  d ;  your  pardon,  polite  reader,  but  I  really 

do  n't  see  how  the ;  I  disclaim  all  intention  of  being  coarse,  but  1 

really  do  n't  see  how  these  miscreants  can  find  it  in  their  consciences 
(even  supposing  those  consciences  situated  in  their  stomachs)  to  prowl 
around  tlie  pure  premises  dedicated  to  Health,  quafiing  mulligatawny 
waters,  robbing  young  calves  of  their  proper  nounshment^  and  guzzling 
all  manner  of  vinegar-wines  before  breakfast.  Such  practices  call  for  the 
reprobation  of  all  who  claim  a  rank  in  creation  above  a  human  chum. 
For  my  own  part,  I  viewed  the  vinous  proceedings  with  a  temperate  dis- 
gust that  would  have  won  the  heart  of  a  pious  Hindoo. 
■  You  will  readily  conceive  that  the  Trinkhalle  bears  little  resemblance 
to  the  scene  of  yesterday.  The  morning  and  the  evening  constellations 
find  their  contrasting  images  in  the  Trinkhalle  and  KuraalL    The  fint 
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characteristic  to  impress  the  visitor  at  the  former,  is  the  imperturbable 
gravity  maintained  throughout  the  ceremonies.  In  sullen  defiance  of  the 
Drightness  of  Aurora,  and  the  fresh  melody  which  the  matin-band  con- 
tribiitefl  without  stint,  it  still  seems  as  if  some  dull  decretal  had  gone 
forth  against  cheerfulness.  From  tlie  manner  in  which  the  sw^eet 
■tnuDB  swelled  forth,  from  the  air  of  perfunctory  determination  in  which 
the  hot  goblet-draughts  w^ere  swilled  down,  it  appeared  to  an  observer 
that  the  water-nymph  is  indeed  a  very  formidable  but  a  most  irresponsive 
and  unjoyous  rival  of  the  musical  muse. 

The  fashion  is,  at  the  Trinkhalle,  to  make  funereal  bows ;  the  same 
penoD  who  dashes  off  a  Tuglioni  salute  toward  evening,  now  makes  you 
a  dejected  obeisance,  that  might  well  become  a  dervish  doing  penance. 
How  to  account  for  this  singular  depression  in  social  intercourse  on  be- 
ginning the  day  —  as  gloomy  as  the  opening  of  Don  Giovanni ;  whether 
the  undiluted  dignity  proceeds  from  a  superstition  that  hilarity  is  in- 
compatible with  the  brighest  benefit  derivable  from  the  potations ;  or 
whether  it  be  out  of  consideration  for  the  primitive  styles  of  dishabille 
in  which  it  is  usual  to  appear,  remains  a  mystery  which  I  am  no  Solo- 
mon to  solve.  Certain  it  is,  that  my  inveterate  morning  companions,  the 
Bloe-Devils,  this  morning  found  good  company. 

Up  and  down  we  plodded  on  the  cheerless  promenade  —  looking 
neither  to  right  nor  left  —  as  spectres  doomed  for  a  certain  time  to 
walk  the  earth  in  morning-gowns,  swelling  with  sulphureous  emotions. 
It  was  impossible  to  fall  in  the  ranks  without  picturing  to  your- 
self the  gaunt  procession  that  wanders  on  the  banks  of  Styx.  Fe- 
males whose  forms  were  suffering  from  perfect  inanition  of  apparel,  so 
lankly  hung  their  morning-rol>es,  loitered  along  in  the  travesty  of  veiled 
prophets.  An  old  Italian  podesta,  whose  face  seomeil  the  tart  index  of 
his  soul,  which  must  have  been  squeezing  the  lemon  of  melancholy  to  its 
inmost  core,  strode  by,  every  five  minutes  jerking  out  his  watch  and  bel- 
lowing to  his  anima  di  porco  of  a  valet,  who  followed  with  watchful  eye 
and  a  bottle  of  the  hot  liquid,  to  *hold  up  and  give  him  a  drink'  — 

auick  —  guggle  —  gug-g-g-1  —  and  off  he  starts  afresh,  to  count  anoUier 
[lOUS2ftld. 

Tramp  —  tramp  —  tramp  —  go  tlie  sulky  spectra^*.  Just  before  me, 
like  a  leader  of  the  *  forlorn  hope '  of  our  imbibing  army,  with  his  arms 
carefully  folded  behind  his  coat,  stalked  a  blue-looking  Englishman,  in  a 
deep  brown-study.  Burnt-bistre  can  afford  but  a  faint  shadowing  forth 
of  the  intense  sobriety  in  which  his  sombre  soul  wa-^  wrapjK'd.  Atlas  in 
autumn,  with  the  world  upon  his  shoulders  and  the  neuralgia  in  his 
neck,  could  hardly  have  l<X)ked  so  sere  and  serious.  A  rusty  battle-axe, 
a  regular  spike-and-fidchion  cast  of  countenance,  in  no  wise  relieved  the 
expression  of  illimitable  gloom  under  which  every  joint  of  his  dismal 
person  seemed  to  groan.  It  was  an  appearance  ever  to  l)e  shuddon-d  at. 
fieally,  however  little  of  a  chameleon  by  nature,  it  was  impossible  to 
refrain  from  succumbing  to  tlio  operation  of  such  russet  intluenees :  inscn- 
wbly  I  begsm  by  degrees  to  partake  of  the  color  of  the  world  I  moved  in ; 
and  despite  of  the  ridiculous,  I  began  at  length  to  recognize  myself  as 
wearing  the  brownly-blue-dyed  uniform  of  the  sedulous  and  silent  troop. 
Why,  even  my  little  beauty  of  the  caressing  glances,  who  but  yesterday 
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in  the  care  had  eyc&  like  opals,  shifting  their  color  with  the  light  of  every 
new-transmitted  look,  this  morning  has  surrendered  to  Iris  all  her  prismatic 
glories  I  The  clarified  nymph  of  dear-starching  herself  could  not  demean 
herself  more  stiffly.  Whither,  pray,  can  all  those  plastic  and  elastic 
graces  have  flown  f  Behold  her  manmia,  too  I  It  is  but  yesterday  I 
thought  her  the  lovely  motherof-pearl  in  appearance.  The  scales  are 
fallen :  what  a  metamorphosis  her  altered  looks  disclose  I  She  stands  the 
very  mother-of-vinegar  confessed !  And  her  cavalier  I  Such  a  crost-beau 
was  never  meant  to  instigate  Cupid's  arrow.  My  Duldnea  may  be  freely 
confided  to  the  custody  of  that  ultra-rueful  countenance. 

Sauve  qui  pent  from  such  a  vaporpus  assemblage !  Let  lis  seek 
oblivion  once  more  in  the  spring  which  tastes  so  much  like  chicken- 
broth.  Whew!  how  it  bums  my  mouth!  A  callous  invalid  alone, 
whose  palate  has  long  ceased  to  discriminate  in  savore  or  temperatures, 
can  consent  to  become  the  diurnal  recipient  of  such  a  kitchen-spring. 
The  man  in  the  fable  was  right :  one  mouth  was  never  intended  for  boUi 
hot  and  cold — water  at^ieast. 

In  Germany,  where  every  stream,  every  mountain,  and  every  ruin  has 
its  legend,  every  fountain  its  peculiar  spirit,  please  inform  me  truly  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  Naiads  assigned  by  tradition  to  these  bubbling  springs 
which  peep  forth  throughout  the  land  as  stare  on  the  soil  of  heaven. 
Who  but  a  Dutchman  can  see  romance  in  a  parboiled  Undine,  an  am- 
phibious salamander,  a  Njmph-Zantippe,  simmering  out  her  existence 
at  home  in  perpetual  hot  water }  The  Kliine  is  composed  (if  so  turbid 
a  stream  can  ever  properly  be  said  to  be  composed)  partly  of  glader 
tributaries  from  the  Alps,  and  partly  of  these  caldrpn-oontributions  which 
course  adown  its  banks,  refusing  to  freeze  all  winter.  The  philosophic 
notions  on  the  subject  of  the  rushing  river  in  which  '  heat  and  cold  strive 
for  mastery,'  have  been  incontrovertibly  settled ;  but,  as  in  poetry  it  is 
permitted  to  take  sides  according  to  tastes,  every  sentimental  mvestigator 
will,  I  conceive,  agree  that  the  bands  of  beauteous  spirits  whom  a  charm- 
ing mythology  recognizeth  along  the  Rhine,  are  of  Alpine,  not  of  Brun- 
nen  origin. 

But  to  turn  from  poetry  to  the  positive.  If,  as  many  aver,  fidth  in 
the  phpiciaii  is  half  the  cure,  these  watera  must  start  with  an  incontest- 
able moral  advantage  over  the  resources  of  any  disciple  of  Hippocrates; 
for,  if  it  be  permitted  to  draw  inference  from  the  prodigious  number  of 
patients  —  no  two  of  whom  resemble  each  other  in  any  respect  save 
assiduity — any  man  not  a  panacea-vendor  would  be  prone  to  conclude 
that  by  faith  alone  their  salvation  must  be  wrought.  So  many  maladies, 
so  many  men.  Hither  resort  the  Bengal  nabob  and  the  fognlrenched 
Hollander,  whose  composition  is  innocent  of  bile ;  the  victim  of  smoke 
and  vaiK^re,  and  the  victim  of  calomel ;  the  soldier  whose  sinews  have 
been  strained  beyond  his  powere,  and  the  alderman  who  never  strained 
a  nerve  except  his  stomach ;  the  long,  htm  justizrath  from  the  courts-of- 
law,  and  the  droi)sical  dowager  from  the  courts-of-ease.  These  are  a 
few  forernost  types  of  the  characters  who  at  Baden  drink  and  drip  inter- 
nally, flushing  their  temperaments  ^nth  hot  water,  if  not  with  sanguine 
hope.     Peace  to  the  shade  of  Preissnitz  I 
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V        A        L        E      I 

*  la  apite  of  rock  and  tempest  roar, 
In  aplte  of  falae  lig tata  on  the  ahore, 

Sail  on ! '  LozioriLLOw. 

'  Hkays  ho ! '  the  ponderous  anchor  heaye  — 

Heave  round  the  capstan-bars  I 
Mid-snmmer  ni^ht  be^ns  to  weave 

Her  tresses  thick  with  stars. 
Too  long  I  tarried  by  thy  side, 
O  maiden  of  the  heart  of  pride ; 
Hence  treacherous  lures  and  specious  show  — 
All  hands  weigh  anchor  —  hoi  heave  hoi 

Unfurl  1  while  outward  sets  the  tide, 

And  BofUy  blow  the  western  gales : 
How  dimly  is  the  land  descried,    ^ 

While  one  by  one  fill  out  our  emls  I  " 

Farewell  I  thou  heart  so  proud  and  cold ; 
Fling  furth  our  pennon's  careless  fold, 
And  bid  the  sea-ward  chorus  sound  — 
We,  with  the  tide,  are  *  outward  bound  1 ' 

'  Far  out  at  sea  I '  the  moon  gone  down, 

And  quenched  thot  early,  starry  light: 
How  murkily  yon  wild  clouds  frown. 

How  flash  the  wave-tops,  yesty  white  1 
Rest  in  thy  bower,  0  heart  of  pride ; 
The  ocean  plain  is  long  and  wide. 
The  moon  gone  down:  but  what  to  thee 
Is  the  lorn  rover,  far  at  sea  f 

'  All  hands  on  deck  I '  our  vessel  lies 

Tlirown  down  beneath  the  maddened  waves ; 
This  is  tliat  hurricane-surprise 

That  sends  whole  crews  to  deep-sea  graves  I 
O  heart  of  pride  I  so  far  away, 
Dof»t  ever  for  the  sailor  pray  I 
Perchance  —  but  then  orir  ghastly  wreck 
Is  naught  to  thee  —  ' all  hands  on  deck  1 ' 

'  Stand  by  to  cut  away  the  mast  I ' 

Tlie  struggling  hull  may  yet  arise ; 
Cut  I  'tis  our  only  hope  —  our  last : 

All  clear  I  away  the  ruin  flies  1 
ITcn  yet,  O  movctesH  heart  of  pride  I 
Tlie  wanderer^s  bark  may  stem  the  tide, 
Though  to  the  cruel  surge  be  cast 
Each  riven  sail,  each  sltattcred  mast! 

The  morning  breaketh  cold  and  gray: 

Ah,  dismal  scene  I  ah,  stern,  dark  seal 
So  I  keep  the  stajr^ering  hulk  away 

0*tir  the  huge  billowiv,  manfully  I 
For  thee,  proud  heart,  that  sent  us  here. 
May  never  day  arise  so  drear  I 
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God's  mercy  guide  the  cast-away 
Whose  morning  breaks  so  dim  and  gray 

•  •  •  • 

'  Land  ho  I '  for  many  a  weary  day 

Since  tbi&t  gray  mom,  with  scanty  saU 
And  jury-rigged,  we  've  held  our  way, 

With  hunger  and  with  watching  pale. 
Art  beating  still,  O  heart  of  pride, 
In  thy  fair  home,  o*er  ocean  wide? 
Perchance!  —  All  hail,  ye  breezes  bland 
And  new-born  hopes,  with  *IIo  I  the  landl ' 

'  Cast  anchor '  in  this  peaceful  bay : 

To-night^  no  capstan-bars 
Shall  bring  it  from  its  bed  away 

When  sparkle  out  the  stars  1 
Would  thou  couldst  know,  O  heart  of  pride, 
How,  safely  moored,  far  from  thy  side^ 
We  smile  remembered  scorn  away, 
At  anchor  in  this  peaceful  bay  I 


Botton^  Matt. 


w.  w.  u. 


THE    REFORMATION    OF   HARRY    CORN  WRIGHT. 


ST    PBTBR    X&OOS. 


At  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution,  when  the  first 
moanings  of  the  approaching  tempest  had  commenced,  there  lived  near 
the  green,  now  called  Boston  Common,  a  worthy  blacksmith,  named 
John  Comwright.  He  was  a  sturdy,  honest  old  fellow,  of  no  remarkable 
parts ;  a  sound  believer  in  the  rights  of  the  coloniea,  and  an  admirer  of 
the  fervid  eloquence  of  James  Otis.  But  valuing  his  daily  occupation 
above  politics,  he  followed  diligently  his  trade ;  and  if  the  fanciful  acts  of 
the  mother-country  shook  his  loyalty  a  little,  he  only  buried  his  feelings 
in  his  own  heart,  or  calmed  his  agitation  by  hard  knocks  on  his  anvil, 
rather  than  by  turbulent  speech  with  his  fellows.  Strong  was  the  belief 
however,  in  John's  mind,  and  increasing  daily  in  strength,  that  it  would 
be  more  profitable  to  the  colonies  to  be  governed  in  an  open  way  by  a 
few  quiet  citizens  in  black  knee-breeches  and  home-spun  hose,  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  than  by  titled  gentlemen,  residing  in  magnificent 
establishments  over  the  water ;  possessing  high-bred  and  fascinating  man- 
ners, doubtless,  but  having,  unfortunately,  no  very  clear  idea  of  the  mess 
they  were  getting  the  colonial  business  into.  Meantime  the  blacksmith 
toiled  at  his  trade.  History  is  silent  touching  the  part  he  performed  in 
the  struggle  which  transformed  tlie  colonies  fi-om  children  to  rivals  of 
England,  nor  has  the  present  sketch  aught  to  do  with  that  portion  of 
his  existence, 

John  Comwright  was  a  widower.  Rumor  blabbed,  with  her  thousand 
tongues,  that  he  did  not  take  on  very  badly  when  his  amiable  wife  de- 
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parted.  Remark  was  made  that  he  looked  happier,  and  strode  home  to 
tea  with  a  more  oonMent  step,  after  that  lady  slept  under  the  turf  at 
Copp's  Hill,  than  before  her  decease.  Gossips  noticed  that  now  he  never 
was  first  to  leave  a  jolly  good  party  at  the  tavern  ;  and,  indeeil,  it  was 
sneeringly  stated,  in  a  general  way,  that  things  were  quite  different  before 
Mrs.  Comwright  die<l. 

The  old  wooden  house  was  now  under  the  mild  reign  of  sweet  Kate 
Comwright,  a  pretty  damsel  of  eighteen,  who  carried  it  with  a  high 
hand  among  the  beaux  of  Boston,  receiving  even  many  a  passing  cr)m- 
plimont  from  those  sprouts  of  nobihty  who,  in  the  red-and-gold  livery 
of  his  Majesty,  vexed  the  town  ifi  the  shape  of  army-officers.  Perhaps 
the  compensating  power  of  Providence  gave  this  beautiful  girl  as  a 
solaoe  for  the  distress  which  her  wild  brother  Harry  wrought  in  the  heart 
of  the  old  blacksmith. 

Harry  should  have  been  a  lord,  for  he  got  as  dnmk  as  one ;  and  he 
kept  quite  as  bad  company  as  George  the  Fourth  himself  did  in  after 
years.  Loving  his  sister  dearly,  and  entertaining  a  respect  for  his  parent, 
still  the  influence  which  they  possessed  over  his  actions  was  very  limited. 
Dreadful  tales  were  told  of  his  revels  by  the  old  men,  though  all  confessed 
that  a  £pice  of  fun  and  a  share  of  wild  courage  entered  often  into  his 
frolics.  A  poor  widow  at  the  North -end  blessed  Harry  as  he  passed,  as 
the  preserver  of  her  boy  from  a  blazing  house  where  others  dared  not 
enter;  and  the  broken  nose  of  a  sergeant  in  the  — th  regiment  testified 
to  the  strength  of  his  fist  on  an  occasion  when  the  aforesaid  sergeant 
was  too  pressing  in  his  attentions  to  a  young  lady  in  the  public  street. 
Yet  these  facts  do  not  free  Harry  from  blame  for  excesses  and  street- 
encounters,  which,  under  modem  light,  are  justly  visited  by  fines  and 
hnprisonments ;  nor  do  they  diminish  the  culpability  of  his  sitting  for  a 
whole  aftemoon  at  a  time  at  the  bar  of  the  Green  Dragon  tavern,  wast- 
ing Jolin  Com  Wright's  hard-earned  money  in  drink,  with  as  shiftless  a 
set  of  young  fellows  as  could  be  collected  together  in  that  ancient  j)lace 
of  entertainment.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  his  father  possessed  a  heart 
that  neither  he  nor  any  other  evil-doer  could  break ;  but  he  was  also 
aware  that  his  uniilial  beha\nor  had  caused  it  to  beat  very  painfully  at 
times.  Oh !  much  farther  in  the  broad,  straight  path  had  wicked  Harry 
advanced  than  he  supposed. 

But  to  the  matter  of  the  story. 

One  summer  morning,  after  her  father  had  departed  for  his  shop,  while 
Kate  sat  at  the  window  which  hx)ked  toward  the  common,  she  chanced 
to  obsene,  picking  his  route  among  the  cows  which  drew  their  sustenance 
from  the  gracious  lK)som  of  the  green  bofore  her,  an  Indian  making  for 
the  house.  AVithin  a  few  yards  of  the  dwelling  the  savage  paused,  and, 
with  the  sharp  glance  of  his  race,  took  measure  of  it  from  top  to  bottom, 
as  a  warrior  would  of  a  castle  he  intendo<l  to  stonn.  He  wjis  rather  a 
dirty  and  mongrel  sample  of  a  once  gallant  trilxj,  and  his  personal  .ap- 
pearance was  quite  note-worthy.  Necessity  had  forced  him  to  combine 
the  aboriginal  and  European  costume  in  such  an  anomalous  style  i\a  to 
make  it  jiainfully  apparent  that  poverty,  in  his  case,  had  utterly  destroyed 
taste.  About  his  neck  the  savage  love  of  tawdry  finery  had  induced 
him  to  hang  several  strings  of  huge  glass-beads  of  a  quaint  and  ancient 
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fashion ;  the  self-fiame  baubles,  probably,  that  from  his  ancestors  had 
purchased  many  an  acre  of  Indian  territoiy.  A  gaudy  but  greasy  mili- 
tary cap  crowned  his  lank  black  hair,  and  the  balance  of  his  costume 
was  composed  of  an  old  English  coat,  a  pair  of  soiled  buckskin  l^igins, 
odd  moccasins,  a  common  case-knife,  and  a  hunting-pouch,  associated  in 
a  manner  which  defies  description. 

To  the  quick  eye  of  E^te,  who  gazed  at  him  unobserved  from  behind 
the  curtain,  the  *  brave '  appeared  to  be,  even  at  that  early  hour,  a  trifle 
in  liquor ;  having  altogether  a  debauched  look,  which  plainly  asserted 
that  he  had  been  making  a  night  of  it.  She  turned  from  the  window 
in  disgust,  rustling  the  curtain  as  she  swept  away,  which  being  observed 
by  the  warrior,  he  uttered  a  grunt  and  trotted  off. 

That  an  intoxicated  Indian  should  gaze  for  a  few  minutes  at  John 
Oomwright^s  house  was  not  an  extraordinary  fact  in  itself  albeit  there 
was  nothing  striking  in  the  appearance  of  that  modest  pile ;  but,  adding 
it  to  a  conversation  overheard  oy  Miss  E^te  in  the  afternoon,  a  startling 
picture  was  presented  to  her  imagination. 

At  the  rear  of  the  house  was  a  large  and  neatly-kept  garden,  in  which 
£[ate  passed  niuch  of  her  time  in  the  summer-months.  She  was  quietly 
sew^ing  in  a  pretty  little  arbor  near  the  foot  of  this  plot,  when  she  distin- 
guished the  voices  of  two  persons,  who  appeared  to  be  approaching  by 
a  narrow  lane  leading  to  the  garden ;  pausmg  as  they  reached  the  fence, 
they  continued  their  conversation  in  a  low  but  earnest  voice : 

*  Me  tell  you ;  me  know !    Just  easy,  brudder,  as  turn  your  hand — sa' 
And  the  speaker,  who,  from  his  peculiar  use  of  the  English  language, 

appeared  to  be  an  Indian,  seemed  to  perform  the  motion  alluded  to. 

'  Hold  up !  *  answered  a  gruff  voice.  *  Give  us  English,  and  none  ot 
your  blasted  Indian  gammon.'  i 

'  Me  spoke  Ingleese  dam  good,'  replied  the  savage,  whose  feelings  ap- 
peared touched  at  the  opinion  held  of  his  proficiency  as  a  linguist  *m 
learn  quick  when  papoose — so  big.' 

*  Nonsense,'  growled  his  companion ;  *  tell  me,  now,  when  you  were  in 
the  house,  and  what  you  know  about  the  matter.' 

'  Two  day  ago,  me  go  into  the  kitchen.  Beg  meat.  Nigger  girl  give 
me  meat  and  cider,  good !  See  'em  cleaning  silver  plate.  OhT  so 
much !  big  lot !  Old  man,  Comwright,  he  cntchee  me ;  call  me  red 
rascal ;  say  kickee  me  out,  catcliee  me  there  some  more.' 

Following  this  lucid  explanation  came  a  short  pause.    At  the  mention 
of  her  futher^s  name,  Eaters  heart  beat  quickly,  and^  pale  with  a^tation, . 
she  listened  for  the  remainder  of  the  conversation. 

*  Was  there  a  dog  about  the  house  ? ' 

'  No,  no  dog.  Me  askee  the  Aiaid  why  she  no  give  meat  to  dog, 
instead  to  poor  Indian.     She  tellee,  got  no  dog.' 

*And  whereabouts  do  they  keep  the  silver?     Do  you  know  that!' 

'  No,  but  we  findee  him  to-night,  sartin,'  answered  the  native. 

The  pair  now  seemed  to  be  examining  the  height  of  the  garden-wall; 
and  while  they  muttered  farther  plans  of  wickedness,  Kate  stole  sofUy 
from  her  hiding-place,  and,  darting  into  the  house,  threw  on  her  street- 
apparel,  and  walked  with  a  careless  air  toward  a  turn  in  the  adjoining 
street)  whence  she  know  the  two  gentlemen  whotfe  oonvenstion  ahe  had 
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overiieard  must  emerge.  There,  indeed,  she  encountered  them.  In  one 
she  recognized  the  Indian  whom  she  had  observed  in  the  morning.  The 
person  of  his  companion  was  unknown  to  her.  lie  was  a  stout,  lialf 
militaiT,  half  rufSan  sort  of  a  fellow — one  of  tiiat  class  from  which 
Great  Britain  occasionally  in  those  days  recruited  her  army  and  navy. 
Hie  present  specimen,  as  he  wore  no  uniform,  was,  no  doubt,  a  deserter 
from  some  Southern  regiment,  a  fellow  whom  even  the  iron  rule  of  King 
George^s  service  had  not  forced  into  proper  discipline. 

TiUung  no  notice  of  Miss  Kate,  diey  passed  on,  and  she  proceeded 
swiftly  to  her  father^s  shop.  The  worthy  mechanic  was  in  a  grimy  and 
heated  state,  the  ordinary  result  of  labor  at  his  particular  trade  on  a 
warm  afternoon,  and  the  information  that  an  attempt  at  an  appropriation 
of  his  property  was  to  be  nuide  that  night,  did  not  tend  to  an  inmiediate 
cooling  of  his  blood. 

A  council  was  held  by  E^te  and  the  blacksmith  on  the  spot. 

'  To-night,'  said  the  old  man ;  '  rather  a  short  notice,  but  we  '11  endeavor 
-to  be  ready  for  them.' 

*  It  would  be  better  to  get  two  or  three  of  the  neighbors  to  watch 
with  us,  father,'  said  Kate;  Mo  n't  you  think  so?  As  there  are  only 
two  of  the  scoundrels,  they  can  be  easily  captured.' 

'AVt  Kate,  only  two,  and  one  of  them  a  drunken  Indian  I '  answered 
the  blacksmith;  'I  think  we  can  manage  them  without  the  aid  of 
neighbors.     We  will  be  independent,  and  do  it  ourselves.' 

'Ferhaps,  father,  after  all,  it  would  be  better  to  have  them  sought  out 
and  arrested  before  night ;  then  all  danger  and  trouble  would  be  avoided. 

•  *And  suppose  we  hnd  them,  my  dear,  before  night ;  we  could  prove 
nothing ;  the  villains  would  escape ;  they  could  not  be  punished  by  luw. 
No,  Kate,  that  would  n't  do.    Harry  and  I  will  attend  to  them  personally.' 

'  Harry  ! '  exclaimed  Kate,  shaking  her  pretty  head ;  *  where  will  you 
find  him  i  He 's  not  been  home  since  yesterday  morning,  and  you  know 
he  sometimes  remains  aw<iy  for  days.' 

*  The  young  scoundrel ! '  muttered  John  Comwright,  with  a  sigli. 

*  Just  at  the  time  when  his  father  needs  his  aid !  Kate,  I'm  satisfied  no 
good  will  ever  come  from  that  boy.  Gone  out  of  the  town  on  some  wild 
tramp,  of  course :  the  old  blunderbuss  and  your  father,  then,  will  be 
enough,  and  I  '11  go  home  immediately  and  fix  the  weapon.  After  all, 
Kate,  you  may  have  been  foolishly  frightened,  and  misunderstood  this 
talk ;  and  if  such  be  the  case,  and  we  should  bring  in  the  neighbors  on 
a  false  alarm,  the  whole  town  would  laugh  at  us,  you  know.' 

' There *s  Dinah,' suggested  Kate;  'arm  her;  she  would  do  for  the 
Indian,  I  think.' 

*  Blow  the  nigger ! '  exclaimed  the  old  man,  testily ;  *  do  n't  allow  her 
to  know  any  thing  about  it  She  would  raise  a  howling  sufiicient  to 
wake  the  dkisAJ 

And  John  Comwright,  relying  on  Anglo-Saxon  courage,  and  despising 
Ethiopian  aid,  ordered  his  apprentice  to  look  to  the  shop,  and  escorted 
his  daughter  home. 

Retubned  from  a  hunting-excursion,  Harry  Comwright  and  a  band 
of  kindred  spirits  that  night  neld  a  grand  wassail  at  the  Green  Dragon 
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tavcru,  which  wassail  iucluJed  a  jolly  good  supper  and  plenty  of  punch. 
Master  Harry  was  at  the  head  of  the  table,  doing  the  honors  in  magnifi- 
cent style,  and  Will  Wilkins,  of  North-end — a  glorious  follow  at  a 
song — supported  him  on  the  right,  while  a  round  dozen  of  jolly  dogs 
spread  out  on  both  sides  of  the  table.  Brave  fellows  were  they^  but 
dreadfully  fallen  away  from  grace,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  utterly  un- 
worthy of  the  Puritan  stock  whence  they  came;  fellows  who  were 
eyed  askance  by  modest  maidens,  shunned  as  followers  of  the  Deyil  by 
well-behaved  young  men,  and  regarded  by  the  elders  as  fit  only  for  tar> 
gets  for  Indian  rifles  on  fields  of  frontier  warfare. 

Hurrah  I  There  they  are  at  it.  Indeed  they  are.  Observe  Hany 
now,  giving  a  toast ;  and  notice  the  company  of  scape-graces  rise,  with 
mock  reverence,  to  drink  it.  Mark  that  fellow  at  the  foot  of  the  table, 
with  hands  meekly,  crossed,  and  eyes  horribly  squinted.  Should  you 
suppose  any  thing  but  mischief  resided  in  his  bosom  ?  Nothing  else, 
depend  upon  it !  Hark !  *  Fill  your  glasses,  gentlemen.'  And  we  hare 
some  disloyal  toast  concerning  King  George.  RebeUion  is  commenciog. 
at  the  Green  Dragon. 

The  hours  passed  on :  the  streets  were  quiet ;  a  rattling  fire  of  toasts 
and  songs  continued ;  but  wit  was  drowning  itself  in  punch,  flashing  out 
only  in  obscure  gleams ;  and  gentlemen  who  stretched  their  mou&  to 
laugh,  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  shut  them  again,  so  relaxed  were  the 
muscles.  Will  Wilkins,  the  singer,  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  slipped 
under  the  table,  where  he  was  used  as  an  uneasy  foot-stool  by  Hany 
Comwright  A  drowsy  glare  was  observable  in  the  eyes  of  the  revellen 
at  the  foot  of  the  table,  where  the  biggest  puncli-bowl  waa  stationed,  and 
two  weak  heads  had  fallen  quietly  to  sleep,  their  beating  brows  reposiiup 
on  their  plates,  while  one  of  their  abandoned  companions  lazily  poured 
cold  punch  on  their  heads  to  sober  them. 

Although  Harry  Cornwright  was  endowed  witii  good  gifts  in  the  art 
of  punch-drinking,  he  at  last  exhibited  signs  of  repletion ;  and  when  h« 
heard  the  clock  strike  the  hour  of  twelve,  a  glimmering  of  sense  admon- 
ished him  to  retire.  So  he  stole  away  to  procure  a  room  of  the  landlord, 
intending  to  remain  at  the  Green  Dragon  all  night. 

*  I  can  ^t  do  it,'  said  the  host.  *  It 's  impossible.  I  've  only  one  room 
containing  one  small  bed  unoccupied,  and  .Will  Wilkins  and  Bob  Hunter 
engaged  mat  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening ;  they  said  they  knew  they 
should  get  drunk,  and  ordered  me  to  see  them  conveyed  to  bed.' 

*  Home,  then,'  thought  Harry,  *  the  nearest  way.' 

Ofi*  he  started,  cx)nversing  to  himself  for  the  sake  of  companionship. 

*  How  my  head  swims  I  Devil  take  those  last  three  glasses  of  pundi ! 
I  '11  never  do  so  any  more,  upon  my  honor.  Harry  Comwright,  you 
drunken  wretch,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself;  no  doubt  yon 
are, my  boy.  Hold  up  your  right  hand  and  pledge  yourself,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  these  witnesses,  never,  so  long  as  your  unfortunate  life  may  be 
spared,  to  drink  over  six  glasses  of  punch  at  a  sitting.  You  BQlenonly 
promise  this,  to  love,  honor,  et  cetera^  till  death  do  you  part.  Eaiy, 
Harry ;  you  're  ashore  on  the  marriage-ceremony.' 

And  our  friend  made  for  a  wooden  post  at  the  oomer  of  the  atieet^to 
take  a  new  departure. 
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*Pity  'tis,*  continued  he,  audibly,  ^thut  no  line  follow  is  at  Land  to 
give  me  aid  and  assistance  home ;  it  will  bo  the  DeviFs  own  job  to  do  it 

alone.     Now,  Harry,  my  boy,  you  solemnly  promise Julius  Caesar ! 

how  my  poor  head  swims ! ' 

Toiling  along  with  a  reeling  gait,  he  proceeded  for  his  father^s  house, 
iiis  head,  truly,  more  sober  than  his  legs  ;  but-  as  he  staggered  by  the 
milaiB  of  the  stone  chapel,  a  heavy  pitch  in  his  motions  brought  his  heels 
in  contact  with  a  bundle  of  fantastic  rags  lying  within,  coiled  up  in  one 
cornefr  of  the  porch.  Over  went  Uarry,  while  the  bundle,  with  a  grunt 
of  astonishment,  extricating  itself,  started  to  its  feet,  and  half  unsheathing 
a  knife,  stood  gazing  at  Uarry,  in  doubt  what  course  to  pursue.  By  the 
light  of  the  moon,  the  young  man  saw  that  he  had  disturbed  a  sleeping 
Indian. 

*  Gentle  savage,'  exclaimed  Harry,  gaining  a  sitting  |)osition  against 
the  .wall,  *  I  beg  your  pardon.  You're  the  very  man  I've  been  looking 
for.     Come,  give  me  that  dirty  hand  of  yours,  and  aid  me  to  my  feet 

•agmin,  and  then  help  me  home.     Come,  Indian — by-the-bye,  what's 
your  outlandiah  name  ? ' 

*  Me  call  Wonnybackker,'  growled  the  Indian. 

*Well,  Wonny,'  continued  Harry,  *give  me  your  hand.  There — so 
fiff,  so  good,  ^d  now,  Wonny,  you  see  me  home,  and  I'll  give  you  a 
ahUling.     See,  my  head  is  clear  enough,  but  my  legs,  you  notice,  are 


*'  Yaas,  me  see :  Ingleese  dam  drunk ! ' 

*  True,  amiable  native ;  but  do  n't  tell  me  of  it  quite  so  plainly,  or  I 
may  pound  your  head  a  triHe.  Oh!  don't  linger  that  rusty  knife  of 
▼ours.  You  wouldn't  use  it,  you  know  you  wouldn't  Come,  let  me 
lean  on  your  arm,  and  we'll  go  home.' 

*  No,'  said  the  Indian.     *  Wonnybackker  has  business ;  he  no  go.' 
*I'll  give  you  two  shillings,  provided  I  have  that  amount  in  my  purse, 

which,  1  maybe  allowed  to  say,  I  something  doubt.  Don't  be  merce- 
nary ;  two  shillings  is  a  great  price.  I  never  gave  more  than  one  before, 
upon  my  honor ;  and  I  'vo  sworn  since  that  last  trouble,  not  to  budge 
anotlier  foot  alone.     So,  Wonny,  bear  a  hand.' 

*No,'  persisted  the  Indian ;  *  sleep  here  ;  night  wann :  Wonnybackker 
won't  ga' 

'  But  you  shall ! '  answered  the  self-willed  Harrj',  with  drunken  vio- 
lence seizing  the  Indian.  In  the  course  of  the  struggle,  Harr}'  felt  a 
heavy  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  turning,  he  beheld  a  new  anti^nist ; 
thia  was  a  stout,  rough-looking  personage,  of  a  very  unamiable  cast  of 
countenance. 

*Be  quiet,*  said  he;  *drop  your  hold  of  the  Indian.  It's  after  mid- 
night, and  time  for  you  to  be  at  home,  whoever  you  are.' 

'  Ho,  ho ! '  said  Harry,  gazing  from  one  to  the  other.  *A  new  arrival. 
Oh,  I  perceive :  a  bosom-friend  of  old  Wonnybackker,  my  red  friend.  A 
nice  couple !  Pray,  what  wickedness  keeps  you  out  so  late  ?  you,  par- 
ticnlarly,  Wonnybackker  ?  W^hat  will  that  old  squaw,  your  wife,  say, 
when  you  get  home  ? ' 

*•  L^ve  us,'  said  the  last  comer,  sternly,  *  and  get  to  bed.' 

'  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,'  replied  Harry  ;  *  I  have  taken  a  liking  to 
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you  both,  and  I'll  not  leave  jou.  TVhereyer  you  go,  I'll  go  too;  and 
see,  my  legs  get  steadier  every  minute.' 

'Pshaw,  you  drunken  fool !  Oo  home,  or  111  raise  the  townsmen,' 
said  the  other  gentleman. 

'  Soft  words  I  soft  words ! '  said  Harry.  '  What  are  you  about  so  kte! 
Perchance  the  pillory  might  be  your  reward  if  sober  townsmen  were 
called.  Beside,  X  want  you  to  understand  distinctly,  I  wo»'^  leave;  so 
take  it  as  easily  as  you  can.' 

It  is  evident  that  the  plotters,  whose  designs  the  sister  had  discovered, 
have  been  encountered  by  the  brother,  and  the  pair,  fortunately,  knew 
him  not.  His  decision,  just  expressed,  annoyed  them,  and  th^  held  a 
consultation  apart :  their  first  intention  was  to  run  and  leave  Harry  on 
the  spot ;  but  the  Englishman  suddenly  conceived  a  new  plan,  which  he 
determined  to  follow.  This  was  to  take  the  youth,  who  appeared  to  be 
a  drunken  scape-grace,  ready  for  any  wickedness,  with  him,  and  use  him 
as  a  stalking-horse  in  the  villany  about  to  be  attempted. 

'  Have  you  a  mind  for  a  piece  of  sport  to-night,  my  fine  fellow  f '  said 
the  man  to  Harry ;  *  or  is  this  noise  mere  bullying  of  youn  f ' 

Now  Harry's  courage  was  not  the  valor  of  punch,  and  he  boldly 
spoke: 

'  Nay,  try  me :  I  'm  ready  for  any  sport ;  my  legs  get  steadier  eveiy 
minute.' 

*  I  wonder,'  continued  he,  with  a  serious  air,  *•  why  my  drunks  could  n't 
be  more  equally  divided  between  my  head  and  my  heels :  I  must  man- 
age that  in  future.  Well,  your  fun  ;  what  is  it  f  Neither  you  nor  the 
noble  chief  seem  to  be  endowed  with  very  sportive  fisioeB.  Rather  a 
gloomy  kind  of  fun  you  must  engage  in,  I  opine.' 

*  You  must  know,  then,'  answered  the  man, '  that  we  are  to  enter  a 
house  opposite  the  green ;  I  have  an  appointment  with  the  girl  there ; 
she  is  bound  as  a  servant  to  the  owner,  and  we  are  to  get  her  off  clear 
of  the  town  before  day-light.  'T  is  our  only  chance.  Honorable  inten- 
tions—  marriage — you  know:  ha!  ha!  ha!  Wonnybackker  aids  me 
for  a  guinea,  and  the  same  amount  I  'm  willing  to  ofier  you  for  your  ser- 
vices, to  make  sure.' 

'  Whose  house  is  it  ? '  inquired  Harry,  pricking  up  his  ears. 

*•  Old  Comwright's ;  the  girl  is  his  servant,  and  beautiful  as  an  angeL' 

'  The  devil  she  is ! '  thought  Harry.  '  There  are  no  servants  there  but 
Dinah,  and  she's  as  black  as  a  crow.  Good,'  continued  he,  aloud ;  '  I 
have  a  grudge  against  that  same  Gomwright,  and  I  '11  go  witli  you  with 
all  my  heart' 

Notwithstanding  Harry  leaned  heavily  upon  the  Englishman's  arm  <m 
the  route  from  the  chapel  to  the  green  lane  leading  to  his  father's  gar- 
den, the  fumes  of  the  punch  were  fast  disappearing  under  the  danger 
that  threatened  his  family. 

^  Here  we  are  at  last,'  whispered  the  Englishman  as  they  reached  the 
wall.  '  Now,  Wonnybackker,  give  us  your  shoulder  to  scale  thia.'  And 
over  went  the  two,  followed  by  the  agile  Indito. 

^  Bother  it ! '  said  John  Gomwright,  as  he  observed  them  from  a  dark 
comer  of  the  shed ;  ^  there  are  tli^  (^  them ;  one  more  than  I  bar- 
gained for.' 
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Stealing  to  the  back-nloor  of  the  house,  the  Icuding  ruffian  took  out 
the  implements  of  the  trade  and  commenced  his  work. 

'  If  the  girl  be  willing,  as  you  say  she  is,  she  ought  not  to  have  left 
joa  any  of  this  business  to  do,'  said  Harry,  approaching,  followed  by  the 
Indian. 

*  Keep  quiet)  boy ! '  isavagely  whispered  the  burglar ;  but  at  this  mo- 
ment the  report  of  the  blunderbuss,  and  a  scream  from  tlie  house,  were 
heard  at  the  same  moment,  and  the  man  with  a  heavy  groan  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  gallant  Indian,  uttering  a  poor  imitation  of  the  war-whoop, 
Uumed  to  fly  toward  the  fence,  but  Harry  seizvd  him  with  a  grasp  if 
irotty  and  they  rolled  on  the  ground  together.  Then  out  rushed  old  John 
Gomwright)  and  with  a  heavy  oaken  cudgel,  wielded  by  an  arm  accna- 
totned  to  a  sledge-hammer,  he  pounded  the  pair  lustily. 

*  For  Heaveirs  sake,  atop,  father  I '  cried  Harry ;  *  do  n't  you  know 
me — Harry!' 

'  But  the  old  man  heeded  nothing,  until  Kate  and  Dinah  came  running 
from  the  house  with  a  lantern,  and  then  Harry  and  the  Indian  were 
foand  senseless. 

*  My  God  I '  exclaimed  the  blacksmith ;  *  my  own  boy  in  league  with 
bonse-breakers ! ' 

*  No  1  no !  it  is  not  so,  depend  upon  it ! '  cried  Kate.  *  You  have  hurt 
him  dangerously,  father ;  pray  God  you  have  not  killed  him ! ' 

And  contemporary  chronicles  relate  how  the  two  villains  were  secured, 
the  Englishman  mortally  wounded :  how  Harry  was  conveyed  to  the 
house :  how  he  had  a  brain-fever  on  account  of  his  injuries  from  the 
cndgei:  how  he  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  :  how,  when  he 
recovered,  a  strange  but  glorious  revolution  was  discovered  in  his  habits: 
how  he  was  never  afterward  seen  in  liquor :  how  he  married  the  young 
lady  for  whose  dear  sake  he  had  broken  the  nose  of  the  British  sergeant: 
how  he  afterward  became  a  captain  in  the  Revolution :  and  how  Won- 
nybackker,  the  debauched  brave,  received  his  deserts,  which,  you  ma^ 
tAj  upon  it,  was  no  easy  afiair  in  those  days. 


AMICITIA. 

TwAS  iwi1ig1it*s  lonely  honr  when  first  we  met, 

And  now,  in  I wiii^ht's lonelier  hour,  we  part; 
While  Memory  breathes  in  tones  of  Mid  regret 

Her  mournful  iniidio  to  the  mournful  heart 
Tlie  lwir[v«i rings  of  thy  deep  aft'ection,  8trung 

And  tuned  lo  all  the  sungs  of  Friendship's  lyre, 
Full  oft  have  chased  ilie  tear  which  gloom  had  wrung. 

And  'myed  my  spirit  in  some  gay  attire. 
AlftsI  those  dulcet-tones  shall  wnke  no  n.ore 

The  deepest  thoughts  that  He  within  my  »oul ; 
But  now  tlie  dull,  damp  cloud  of  gloom  sj^rcad  o*er 

My  heart,  shall  swny  w^itbuut  that  heart's  control. 
i    Spirit  of  Love  I  tliy  last  and  solemn  knell 
Is  tolling  now,  oa  now  I  breathe,  Farewell  I 
Cmtkridgt,  Aprii,  1853.  ^  ^  " 

TOL.  xu.  27 


Ta  tht  C^n^  La^ 


,    T    U    B    A        LA] 


For  the  clear  laueb  ot  ripplea  greeU  mj  car, 

And  I  iTould  dwell  upon  their  irianing  power, 


And  drink  tl 


And  thon^  aloDe,  jet  I  un  not  alone ; 
For  entb  gUd  rivulet,  with  ila  ailrer;  Toie^ 
le  whiapering  ineniories  of  other  jun; 
And  eyery  cmt  upon  the  curling  waT<^ 
And  every  bubble  in  the  «nowy  ereel. 
And  every  rftinbov-Unt  upon  the  bubble 
Hath  ita  own  spirit-voice  —  they  apeak  to  me  I 
Qive  me  a  pen,  for  T  would  hold  eoOTerae 
With  the* ;  would  tell  thee  ot  a  yearning  heart 
That  hath  a  poise  for  every  thing  of  true, 
Of  good,  of  beantiful.    Ah  t  1  can  talk  with  thee 
Thou  liiteneat  now;  the  winds  are  Uatening,  too; 
And  as  they  softly  breathy  111  tell  it  thee : 
Yes.  thou  art  beanUfnl,  and  I  have  loved  t]iee  1 

Slow  sinka  the  setting  >nn ;  and  pauses  now 

To  Baza  DDce  more,  ere  he  departs  to  itat, 

At  the  rich  jewel,  aa  it  lies  eneasad 

Amid  the  emerald  hilts.     Nor  emerald  alt. 

For  Autumn's  hand  hath  placed  the  ruby  there, 

Jasper  and  jacinth,  and  the  poplar's  pearl. 

All  blending  in  the  riuhest  hannonj, 

Glad  to  behold  the  diamond  they  aurToaud. 

Oh,  this  is  gorgeous  I     Pillars  or  golden  light 

Support  the  hilla.  and  stretch  from  shore  to  shar« 

And  gold  is  deepening  ioto  orange-tint, 

And  orange  now  to  crimson  gives  the  place ; 

And  crimson  mingles  with  the  violet. 

Soft  as  the  play  ot  light  upon  the  cheek 

Of  ruddy  infant  In  the  land  of  dreams. 

The  scene  is  changed  ;  and  now  a  cataract  poun 

From  the  remoter  to  tlie  nearer  ihore ; 

And  breathing  softly,  you  can  almott  hear 

The  roar  and  trembliDg  of  the  mimic  flood 

That  steals  the  trusting  aensea  qnite  away- 

Oh,  look  again  I    The  clonda  have  l«tt  tboir  tliroi 

Glad  to  repoee  upon  so  tair  a  boaom, 

niriee  willing  there  to  aink  to  balmy  rMt. 

Hon  art  sleeping,  Uioa  art  sleeping, 

And  111  not  disturb  thae  now; 
Stars  are  'mid  the  eloudleta  pMping^ 
Dew-dropa  on  the  rose  are  weaping ; 
Stars  above  and  stars  below 

Coma  and  go, 
Longiiw  to  b«  jewel*  sat 
On  tCy  brow  at  snow. 
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*Mid  the  green  hills  glancing, 

Sleeps  a  gentle  lake ; 
Loyelj  are  her  waters, 

Sleeping  or  awake ; 
Charming  in  the  Btar*light, 

Beautiful  at  dawn ; 
Bounding  and  resounding, 

Bounding  like  the  fawn. 

And  the  stranger  feels  that  a  holy  power 
Is  there,  as  he  gazes  hour  by  hour. 
And  listens  again  to  thy  gentle  roar, 
Dying  upon  the  pebbly  shore ; 
Ever  singing  thy  joyful  song. 
That  follows  the  dancing  ripple  along : 
Kipple  and  song  together  at  play, 
Tiii  ripple  and  song  have  fad!ed  away. 


OUR     CLUB     AT     THE     ADRIATIC. 

I  AM  a  plaiiif  old-fashioned  man ;  quiet,  sedate,  and  timid  in  com- 
pflmy ;  not  exactly  amounting  to  downright  bashfulness,  but  rather  a 
becoming  modesty,  appropriate  to  the  unobtrusive  habits  of  an  elderly 
gentleman*  I  love  at  times  to  sit  down,  in  quiet  contemplation,  by 
myself;  to  turn  my  eyes  inwardly,  and  search  myself;  ransack  the  old 
liunitare  within ;  mark  what  effect  time  and  circumstances  have  had 
upon  it ;  look  back  into  the  past,  and  all  its  checkered  scenes ;  recall  to 
mind  the  sweet  remembrance  of  things  long  past;  the  glorious  day- 
dreams of  the  boy  man-ward ;  to  conjure  up  again  the  gorgeous  air- 
bailt  castles  which  none  but  the  hopeful  young  can  build ;  green  spots 
of  memory,  hke  oases  in  the  dreary,  sterile  deserts  of  Nature ;  to  ramble 
once  again  o'er  the  *  tangled  wood-walks  and  the  tufted  green ; '  bound- 
ing joyously,  buoyant  with  hope,  *  rioting  with  warm  blood  and  blue 
veins ;'  the  heart  welling  up  and  gushing  over  with  unalloyed  happi- 
ness ;  eager  to  take  our  stand  among  men,  and  courageously  ready  to 
meet  a  world  in  arms :  but  cut  bono  ?  —  where 's  the  good  ?  As  the  poet 
has  been  parodied : 

'  Thinkinc  is  bat  a  waste  of  thought,' 

and  I  rise  from  my  reveries  a  sadder  if  not  a  wiser  man.  I  wake  to 
the  9tem  realities  of  life :  these  are  stubborn  facts,  which  neither  sophis- 
try can  blunt  nor  metaphysics  obliterate  from  the  world. 

Yet  I  do  not  repine.  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  live  my  life  over  again. 
I  would  not  be  *  a  boy  again.'  I  console  myself  with  the  thought  that  I 
hare  carried  myself  through  the  world,  unstained  by  any  serious  crime  : 

*  I  HATi  not  caQMd  the  widow's  tears. 

Nor  dimmed  the  orphan's  eye ; 
I  hare  not  stained  tlie  virgin*a  years. 
Nor  moclied  the  mourner's  cry : ' 

Although  I  may  not  have  been  as  good  and  moral  in  my  deportment  as 
many  men,  yet  I  believe  I  have  been  uniformly  better  than  a  good  many 
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others.  I  have  struggled  Lard  to  attain  position ;  and  the  balance  of 
my  life  will  require  all  the  attention  I  can  give  it,  to  prevent  back- 
ihding. 

Excuse  me,  my  friends ;  but  Age  has  one  prerogative  —  ihe  right  of 
being  garrulous.     I  cannot  tcU  a  story  as  I  was  wont,  half-a-centuiy 

3^0,     Memory  crowds  ita  facts  and  fancies  too  forcibly  upon  us ;  and 
though  past  doing,  will  tell  what  has  been  done. 
I  sat  down  with  the  intention  of  telling  you  about  our  little  Social 
Club  at  the  '  Adriatic  : '  the  only  favor  I  ask  in  return  is,  that  you 
■hall  bear  with  my  infirmities. 

After  the  cares,  the  labors  and  the  anxieties  of  the  day  are  over,  I  love 
to  go  out  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  hold  communion  with  a  few  friends,  in 
an  easy,  quiet,  sociable,  sober  way ;  to  talk  over  the  news  of  the  day,  and 
then  listen  to  my  younger  companions,  who  I  know  only  tolerate  an 
old  man  among  them,  because  they  find  in  him  a  good  listener.  Occa- 
sionally they  condescend  to  ask  me  some  questions  about  olden  times. 
This  flatters  me  exceedingly;  and,  at  times,  I  have  tp  check  myself 
about  the  details.  I  mark  evident  uneasiness  in  their  manners,  which  is 
almost  equivalent  to  saying,  *  Dry  up,  you  old  fool !  you  are  getting  pro- 
lix.' I  know  they  would  not  say  so ;  but  I  am  very  sensitive,  and  can 
read  their  thoughts  well  enough  by  the  twitchings  of  their  facial 
muscles. 

We  rarely  get  together  before  nine  oVlock.  The  first  on  the  ground 
is  Mr.  Bovis,  a  gentlemanly,  sprightly,  afiable  young  man,  who  has  read 
a  good  deal,  and  traveUed  more.  He  seems  to  be  an  ofi'-hand  business 
man,  very  conversable;  reads  all  tlie  daily  papers,  and  is  consequently 
fully  posted  up  in  the  current  news  of  the  day  ;  and  as  my  eyes  are  old 
and  dim,  I  generally  avail  myself  of  his  abstract:  moreover,  I  always 
find  him  r^y  to  tell  me  how  late  it  is ;  and  as  I  do  not  carry  a  watdi, 
this  is  a  very  great  convenience.  That  I  do  not  carry  a  watch,  is  a  mere 
prejudice  on  my  part;  perhaps  poverty  has  something  to  do  with  it — 
possibly  an  amiable  weakness ;  but  I  would  rather  insinuate,  in  the  mild- 
est manner,  that  I  am  afraid  it  is  mere  vanity —  a  pardonable  vanity.  I 
read  ^Pelham '  some  years  ago,  and  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  a  very 
singular  aphorism  of  the  author ;  it  coincided  so  fully  with  my  senti- 
ments tliat  I  adopted  it  at  once,  and  sold  my  venerable  '  bull's-eyo '  to  a 
jeweller  for  old  silver.  The  aphorism  was  this :  A  gentleman,  wishing 
to  know  how  late  it  was,  accosted  Pelham :  ^  Pray,  Sir,  can  you  tell  me 
what  time  it  ia 9'  ^ Time/  said  Pelham,  *  time,  Sir  1  what  the  devil  has 
a  gentleman  to  do  with  time  ? ' 

Pardon  this  episode :  Am  I  getting  tedious ! 

The  next  who  makes  his  appearance  is  another  young  man ;  a  married 
man ;  an  uxorious  man ;  a  model  family-man ;  by  name,  Mr.  Silk.  He 
has  always  been  observed  to  bring  a  pitcher  with  him ;  and  hence  I  onceT 
mustered  up  boldness  enough  to  accost  him,  at  one  of  our  meetings,  as 
'  Our  friend  and  pitcher.'  It  was  a  mere  pleasantry  on  my  part,  and  I 
was  so  delighted  with  the  laugh  that  followed  it,  and  the  most  perfect 
good-humor  with  which  it  was  received,  that  I  immediately  jumped  op, 
nibbed  my  hands  together,  and  came  very  near  invitiDg '  the  party  *  up 
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to  tlic  bar.  Mr.  Bovis  happily  ivmnrkcd  that  the  old  gentleman  was 
getting  waggish.  Mr.  Silk  very  complucontly  nodded  assent,  and  asked 
us  what  wii  would  take  to  drink. 

I  am  very  partial  to  Mr.  Silk ;  for  in  the  lull  of  conversation  on  mat- 
ters befirre  the  club,  or  sometimes  before  meeting  commences,  he  freshens 
my  memory,  and  leads  me  back  to  my  Benedict  days,  by  the  life-like, 
gra])liic  little  pictures  —  gci"^,  perfect  gems  —  of  wedded-life,  which  he 
describes  with  vivid  faithfulness,  nnd  imprints  them  on  the  tablets  of 
memory,  with  all  their  freshness,  saliency  of  outline  and  coloring,  as  trutli- 
fully  an  Ileliuchrumy  paints  \i\x)n  the  plate  the  beauties  of  nature.  As 
he  details  them,  some  might  think  him  tedious,  because  he  recognizes 
around  him  all  the  little  melange  that  makes  up  a  family-circle.  Those 
vlio  would  quarrel  with  him  about  these  niceties  are  not  close  observers 
themselves,  and  could  not  appreciate  those  little  studies  of  the  Flemish 
painters  whicli  delineate  every  minute  feature  of  the  scene  as  Cfiithfully 
as  the  centre-group.  To  one  who  has  passed  through  tliese  scenes 
of  d(»mcstic  life ;  wbo  has  helped  to  raise  up  those  little  responsibilities 
whose  existence  forms  the  links  which  unite  us  with  the  future ;  who 
has  felt  the  sweet,  warm  breath  of  infancy  fanning  his  cheeks,  whilst 
watching  the  little  innocent  as  it  draws  back  its  head  from  a  too  close 
contact  with  your  rough  face,  as  it  playfully  slobbers  over  your  li^w,  and 
feel  its  little  tiny  nails  scratching  or  pinching  you,  and  would  let  it  pull, 
mumble,  and  fruwse  your  hair,  to  plejtso  itselY;  but,  when  tired  with  play 
and  fn-tful  for  sleep,  who  never  felt  a  want  of  manhness  in  walking  the 
floor  and  singing  nursery  lullabys  to  induce  its  soothing  slumbers,  until 
a  discovery  is  made  that  its  mother  i^  wanting,  in  consequence  of  a 
humidity  sometimes  ludicrously  found  out,  in  regard  to  ids  underpin- 
nings —  is  more  or  less  than  man. 

Silk  lA  a  verbal  artist :  he  CAn  and  does  describe  nature  in  words  with 
all  the  care  and  graphic  skill  which  the  painter  uses  when  he  outlines 
the  picture  on  the  canvas.  Silk  in  his  conversations  also  shows  that 
he  18  a  'reader,  and  has  travelled  somewhat ;  for  I  remember  ho  told 
me  once  that  he  had  been  to  Niagara  and  Paterson  Falls,  Saratoga,  and 
Lake  Mahopac^  beside  sundry  excursions  to  Tuckalioe,  Communipaw, 
Babylon,  Jericho,  and  Sheep Vhead  Bay. 

After  our  preliminary  conversation  is  over,  we  sit  in  silence,  sometimes 
fur  half  an  hour,  like  an  *  old  salt '  on  a  poor  lay,  perched  at  tlie  mast- 
head, looking  out  for  a  whale ;  intently  watching  the  door  for  the  plea- 
sure of  having  the  first  sight  of  our  Gamaliel,  at  whose  feet  we  sit  for 
pleasure,  edification,  and  mental  refreshment.  At  length  one  whisjxirs  to 
the  other,  *  Lo  !  he  c<'m^'  We  ri^  to  receive  him :  he  complaisaiitly 
rubs  his  hands  over  his  face,  generally  blows  his  nose,  and  then  salutes 
the  company :  '  Ah  I  Bovis,  how  do  you  do  ?  *  *  Silk  —  all  well ! ' 
'  Well,  old  gniv-beard,  how  do  you  feel  to-night  ? '  Each  one  responds 
separately  for  himself,  and  each  one  again  rises  and  solicits  him  to  take 
his  seat. 

I  am  not  jealous ;  I  never  had  any  selfish  feelings  :  I  know  that  I  am 
old ;  but  I  cannot  help  observing  that  he  invariably  sits  down  next  to 
BoviB  —  thrice-happy  Bovis ! 

Bovia  and  Graver  —  Graver  and  Bovis  —  ar^  so  inseparably  linked 
together  in  my  mind,  that  I  really  fear,  if  Graver  should  sit  next  to  me 
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that  I  should  involuntarily  imagine  that  I  was  Bovis,  until,  like  Des 
Cartes,  I  should  put  the  impression  through  a  regular  proocss  of  ratio- 
cination :  (e.  o.)  Cogito :  Ergo  sum  Oldschool. 

Graver  is  a  gentleman,  an  artist,  and  a  scholar ;  one  who  embodies 
the  ideal  and  the  real.  In  appearance,  there  is  something  between  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Dr.  Wolcott^  only  on  a  lesser  scale,  both  in  stature  and  ro- 
tundity. His  head  is  well -developed  and  carried  erect,  indicative  of  self- 
confidence  and  the  merest  tinge  of  aristocracy.  He  is  the  great  lion  of 
our  club,  but  for  whom  we  should  be  nil  —  nothing  —  no  where.  He 
is  a  man  of  many  and  varied  abilities;  poetic,  prosy,  prolix,  didactic; 
courteous,  but  dogmatic ;  grave,  gay ;  dull,  agreeable  ;  seiftcntious,  de- 
sultory ;  light,  ponderous ;  consistently  inconsistent,  and  perseveringly 
determinate:  an  011a{k)dian  encyclopediac ;  a  locomotive  lexicon;  a 
devoted  artist,  and  a  confirmed  authority  in  a»thetics  and  gastronomies : 
in  fact,  a  motley  compound  of  incongniities,  incompatibly  olended ;  the 
acid  and  the  sweet,  the  weak  and  the  strong,  so  harmoniously  amalga- 
mated into  a  sort  of  living,  moving,  tliinking,  speaking  human  punch, 
which  the  most  fastidious  Epicurean  must  admire  and  linger  over. 

Greatness,  thy  name  is  Graver ! 

Graver  usually  opens  the  conversation  for  the  night  by  some  well-timed 
and  pleasant  remarks  on  the  pleasure  enjoyed  at  our  last  meeting,  and  his 
lucubrations  thereon  on  his  way  homeward.  The  young  men.  Silk  and 
Bovis,  then  open  the  flood-gates  of  their  eloquence,  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  a  correction  from  Graver  on  their  errors  of  sentiment  or  phi- 
losophy ;  a  wrong  quotation,  or  perhaps  a  chronological  anachronism,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  I  am  modestly  compelled  to  listen,  and  rarely, 
except  with  great  diffidence,  ever  undertake  to  say  any  thing  about  the 
matter ;  but  then  there  arc  always  opportunities  in  such  conversations  to 
slide  in  a  word  edge-wise.  I  never  undertake  it  unless  I  feel  well-fortified 
by  authorities  to  back  me. 

I  was  once,  however,  indiscreet  enough  to  hazard  my  opinion  on  some 
matter,  the  nature  of  which  I  do  not  now  remember,  and  the  '  scare ' 
that  I  got  on  that  occasion  has  obliterated  it  for  ever  firom  my  mind.  It 
was  strongly  opposed  by  Graver.  I  deferentially  attempted  to  sustain 
myself,  conscious  that  I  was  right ;  but,  alas  !  I  was  soon  convinced  of 
my  error.  The  subject  was  dropped  that  night,  and,  as  I  trusted,  for 
ever ;  but,  as  Seneca  truly  said :  '  Let  no  man  consider  himself  happy 
before  he  is  dead.' 

At  our  next  meeting  Graver  called  the  attention  of  the  club  to  my 
conduct  the  previous  night.  He  gravely  charged  me  with  insanity, 
and  directed  the  members  to  resolve  themselves  into  a  ^Commission  de 
lunatico  inquirendo^  I  was  instantly  impeached,  and  ordered  on  trial  at 
once.  I  was  taken  by  surprise ;  I  cast  an  anxious,  inquiring  look  upon 
my  triers  —  all  was  blank.  The  trial  proceeded ;  Graver  put  in  his  spe- 
cincations ;  I  attempted  my  defence,  firm  in  my  belief  of  the  mighty 
truths  I  had  uttered.  I  felt  courageous.  Truth  was  on  my  side.  I 
always  was  firm  in  my  faith  that  '  Truth  was  great,  and  would  prevail.' 
In  the  language  of  one  of  our  living  poets : 

*  Truth  rruahcd  to  earth  will  rite  tgmin  ; 

TiM  eternal  years  of  Goo  are  ban ; 
But  Error  wounded  writhea  in  pain, 
AJkd  dies  amidst  her  worahippera.' 
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7  quoted  in  mj  defence  maDj  learned  authors,  but  was  stopped  by  Gra- 
ver, who  contended  that  it  was  an  unnecessary  waste  of  time  to  proceed 
further  with  the  trial.  I  had  already  condemned  myself  by  the  yery 
course  I  had  pursued  in  my  vindication ;  that  if  it  did  not  evince  total 
madness,  it  plainly  indicated  an  idiosyncrasy  amounting  to  a  monomania. 
I  had  quoted  ridiculous  extracts  from  great  men,  when  ho  doubted 
whether  I  had  ever  read  their  writings ;  I  had  talked  incoherently,  and, 
what  was  more  conclusive,  excitedly :  ho  had  watched  my  eyes ;  they 
betokened  a  wild  energy  so  utterly  at  variance  with  their  previous  pla- 
cidity, that  if  they  did  not  intend  to  make  their  sittings  permanent^  a 
verdict  had  better  be  rendered  at  once  :  beside,  it  was  getting  late,  and 
he  wanted  to  go  home.  I  replied  that  I  had  heard  that  argument  used 
before:  'The  man  must  hang,  because  the  jury  want  to  dine.'  He 
turned  upon  me  a  bitter  scowl,  and  I  thought  of  me  Grand  Inquisitor  at 
QosL  I  appealed  to  Bovis,  and  entreated  him,  in  moving  terms,  to  side 
with  me ;  to  'stand  by  the  old  man ; '  to  be  careful  and  not  take  from 
me  the  only  pleasure,  next  to  meeting  with  them,  that  I  possessed  —  my 
own  self-reliance  on  my  unclouded  judgment.  Bovis  said  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  feelings ;  he  regretted  the  crisis,  but  had  long  anticipated  it 
Justice  must  be  done,  '  though  the  heavens  should  fall.'  Ho  whispered 
to  Graver :  I  saw  my  doom  was  scaled  —  fool  that  I  was,  to  appeiol  to 
Ais  sympathies  —  his  tender  feelings;  a  butcher  —  one  who  ruthlessly 
and  systematically  puts  his  bloody  knife  across  the  throats  of  the  most 
innocent  creatures  that  browse  upon  the  fiice  of  earth.  Butcher  —  I 
do  n't  mind  those  who  kill  filthy  swine,  or  knock  on  the  head  great  bic; 
brutes,  with  ugly,  murderous  horns  upon  their  heads,  or  even  noisy,  bel- 
lowing calves ;  but  little  lambkins — symbols  of  innocence — a  man  who 
murders  them  without  sentiment  is  worse  than  a  butcher :  ho  is 

I  find  I  am  getting  warm.  I  love  lambs —  even  Charles  Lamb ;  but 
my  own  case  is  on  hand.  I  am  lamb-like ;  but,  being  old,  perhaps  I 
had  bettor  compare  myself  to  a  bell-wether  —  others  may  possibly  say, 
an  old  ram.  I  gave  Bovis  a  last  imploring  look ;  ho  shook  his  head  : 
*  Can't  do  it,  old  fellow,'  said  he  :  *  Salt  won't  save  you ! ' 

I  looked  at  Silk:  I  thought  I  beheld  a  benevolent  glow  upon  his 
finely-chiselled  features.  It  was  like  the  polar-star  to  tlio  ship-wrecked 
mariner — my  only  hope.  *My  dear  friend,  Mr.  Silk,'  said  I,  in  my 
blandest  and  softest  tones,  *  is  not  this  carrying  the  joke  too  far  ? ' 

^Joke! '  said  ho,  a  deep  shadow  flitting  across  his  face ;  *  do  you  consider 
this  a  JOKE?  Now  I  am  better  satisfi^  than  ever  that  you  are — I  am 
sorry  to  say  it  —  irrecoverably  non  compos  mentis^ 

Graver  nodded  approbation ;  Bovis  ha-ha'd,  and  Silk  indulged  in  a 
huge  gufiaw.  I  was  made  to  feel  that  Oldschool  was  an  unfortunate, 
friendless,  victimized  individual. 

At  the  next  meeting  they  passed  a  formal  resolution  that  I  might 
continue  my  visits  to  the  club  on  condition  that  I  acted  more  discreetly 
for  the  future.  I  accepted  the  boon  gratefully :  had  they  expelled  me,  I 
should  have  been  as  much  perplexed  as  the  man  who  had  courted  a 
lady  nightly  for  seventeen  years,  and  being  asked  why  he  did  not  marry 
her,  promptly  replied  :  *  If  I  do  marry  her,  where  the  deuce  shall  I  then 
go  to  spend  my  evenings  I ' 
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Mr.  Graver  ever  after  this  event  treated  me  with  more  than  usual  con- 
descension. One  evening,  I  remember,  the  other  members  being  absent^ 
he  invited  me  to  take  *a  walk  with  him.  I  was  too  happy  at  the  com- 
pliment to  say  a  single  word  about  my  rheumatism :  he  said  his  physi- 
cian had  recommended  him  more  exercise  than  he  usually  had :  he  took 
me  round  a  circuit  of  two  miles  and  upward,  agreeably  shortening  the 
distance  by  a  chronological  and  personal  history  of  all  the  kings  of 
England  from  Ethelbert  and  Edgar  down  to  William  the  Fourth,  which 
he  finished  just  as  we  entered  the  door  of  our  club-room,  on  our  return. 
I  was  overcome  with  admiration,  and  I  could  not  help  recalling  Gold- 
smithes  description  of  the  village  school-master : 

'  Whmi  words,  of  learned  Ienf:tii  and  thnnderinf  ■oond. 
Amazed  tbe  gnzlng  ruatica  ranaed  around ; 
And  atill  they  gazed,  and  atill  the  wonder  grew, 
Thai  one  small  head  ahonld  carry  all  he  knew.* 

Lately  I  find  that  Graver  is  becoming  deeply  read  in  physiology.  He 
discourses  with  a  great  deal  of  unction  about  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and 
the  viscera  generally ;  diaphragm,  midrifif,  arteries,  veins,  absorbents,  ducte^ 
secretions,  congestions,  etc. ;  and  he  carries  his  rcoiarks  even  to  the  bar: 
says  that  brandy  mines  great  holes  into  the  liver ;  that  ^n,  while  ii 
ruins  the  liver,  acts  on  the  kidneys,  and  is  a  great  assistant  m  dissolving 
the  calculus  in  the  bladder,  and  the  Hke.  The  terms  in  medical  science 
are  all  so  very  learned  that  it  very  perceptibly  affects  his  ordinaiy  lan- 
guage. Ho  has  latelv  almost  discarded  monosyllables  and  dissyllables, 
rarely  uttering  any  thing  less  than  a  trisyllable,  and  not  unfrequently, 
and  very  unexpectedly^  bang !  out  comes  a  thundering  sesquipeddlion. 

Nevertheless,  *  Greatness,  thy  name  is  Graver ! ' 

There  is  also  another  character :  he  does  not  belong  to  our  club ;  but, 
as  he  is  an  original,  and  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  us,  all  of  whom  are 
personally  acquainted  with  him,  I  think  it  but  an  act  of  simple  justice 
that  he  should  be  spoken  of  in  this  connection.  His  name  is  Mr.  Bob. 
I  have  observed  particularly  his  eccentricities  for  a  long  time.  He  is 
very  conversable,  shrewd,  and  rather  disposed  to.  be  agreeable.  He 
usually  come  in  about  nine  o'clock,  salutes  his  acquaintances,  and  then 
walks  up  to  the  back  of  the  room,  takes  a  chair,  and  puts  it  in  a  good 
situation  for  the  light ;  looks  up  at  the  gas,  as  if  to  see  that  it  is  fully 
on ;  takes  up  the  newspaper,  and  having  carefully  rubbed  his  spectacles 
with  his  handkerchief,  holds  them  up  to  the  light  to  see  tliat  they  are 
perfecdy  clear ;  then  deliberately  puts  them  on,  adjusts  them  properly 
on  his  nose  —  settles  himself  comfortably  in  his  chair,  and  then  —  is 
fast  asleep  in  less  than  three  minutes  by  Shrewsbury  dock.  After 
sleeping  an  hour  or  more,  he  wakes  up,  puts  the  paper  back  on  the 
table,  takes  off  his  spectacles,  shuts  them  up,  puts  them  in  his  pocket, 
goes  up  to  the  bar  and  imbibes  a  glass  of  wine,  and  does  not  look  at  the 
paper  again  until  the  next  nighty  and  then  under  precisely  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  should  consider  my  subject  incomplete  if  I  were  to  omit  speaking  of 
our  principal  host ;  a  gentleman*  and  decidedly  a  man  of  exquisite  taste, 
as  tlie  arrangements  of  his  house  abundantly  show ;  for  a  more  appro- 
priately-arranged room,  oombining  more  oomfortSi  or  more  atiietly  coaste 
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in  its  deoorations  and  pictures,  is  not  to  bo  found  in  Gotham.  Our  host  has 
an  honest,  frank  independence  about  him,  that  will  always  secure  the 
best  order  in  his  house ;  and  under  no  circumstances  will  he  permit  any 
abuse  of  his  rights  as  landlord  and  proprietor.  If  ])ei-sons  visiting  his 
place  are  not  willing  to  comply  with  his  orderly  arrangements,  they 
must  leave  it  His  establishment  is  systematically  ordered,  and  he 
will  not  submit  to  any  infringement  on  his  system  by  friend  or  foe. 
Every  man  is  equal  there  so  long  as  he  behaves  himself,  but  no  longer. 
Our  host  is  always  more  or  less  en^ge<1,  and  it  is  seldom  that  he  can 
fiiTor  us  with  his  company ;  but  when  he  does,  he  is  always  agreeable ; 
full  of  anecdote,  for  he  has  seen  life  in  all  its  phases,  and  is  a  keen 
observer  of  men  and  manners.  He  has  been  to  California,  and  fre- 
quently delights  us  with  descriptions  of  life  on  the  Isthmus  and  in  the 
auriferous  regions.  lie  is  decidedly  good  company  ;  so  that  if,  with  a 
good  host ;  pure  liquors,  moderately  imbil)ed,  and  of  the  best  quality ; 
generally  a  select  company,  and  a  room  that  combines  all  the  essentials 
of  comfort,  decorated  and  furnished  with  an  elegsiuce  th^it  will  fiivorably 
compare  with  a  Union-Square  parvenue  parlor  —  if,  I  say,  a  man  c^mnot 
enjoy  himself  there,  he  had  better  turn  anchorite  and  hide  himself  in  a 
cave. 

If  our  club  should  hereafter  increase,  and  the  reader  should  be  willing 
to  tolerate  *•  the  old  man,'  he  may  add  a  supplementary  sheet  to  the  pre- 
sent desultory  sketch. 

Zaohahiau   Olsbobooz- 


NINE. 

I  CAXJroT  tell  what  lovelitT  prncc 
Thy  growing  yonn  mftv  add  to  thee, 

AVIiat  fnirer  clianiis  of  fomi  aud  fiice 
Our  partial  cyvs  may  seu : 

I  only  know  tlion  canst  not  gain 
A  |iui-cr  spirit  than  is  tliinc  ; 

And  1  would  Iiavti  thoc  cVr  remnin 
The  siiiqile  child  of  uint\ 

Couldst  thou  but  keep  in  ripor  youth 
Tlic  virtui>s  of  thin  teiMl«r  ago, 

And  join  to  innocence  and  ti'uth 
The  virtues  of  the  eoge  : 

Gould  future  ycors  unto  thee  bring 
The  Btrun^Oi  of  life  without  its  Mtnin, 

Ohl  tlion  wouldst  l»c  too  rare  a  thing 
For  mortals  to  retain. 

I  ask  all  blessings  Time  imparts 
Ti»  crown  this  gentle  child  of  nine; 

A  fliild  so  dear  to  many  heartd^ 
So  very  dear  to  mine. 


Cbabl**  W.   Bai»d. 
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THE        DYING        ATHEIST. 


A     LBBBOM      or     WARVIVO. 


I  HAVE  looked  my  last  on  the  gloriouB  eartht 

And  the  golden  light  of  day ; 
For  the  sun  that  rises  to-morrow  mom 

Will  shine  on  my  lifeless  day : 
The  beiogs  above  me  still  will  act 

The  drama  of  life  and  death, 
While  I  shall  be  sleeping  a  dreamless  sleep 

In  the  damp,  cold  ground  beneath. 

I  have  trod  the  earth  but  two-score  yeara^ 

Tet  I  find  it  a  weary  path : 
I  haye  borne  with  the  scorn  and  hate  of  fooli^ 

And  the  bigot's  fiery  wrath, 
Because  I  would  not  be  their  slave. 

And  could  not  stoop  to  bow 
As  a  meek  and  humble  suppliant 

To  a  God  I  do  not  know. 

But  that  is  paat :  it  matters  not ; 

I  care  not  now  for  that ; 
I  've  paid  them  back  with  scorn  for  Bcom, 

And  ten-fold  hate  for  hate : 
I  envy  not  their  coward  fear 

Of  their  tyrant-GoD*s  decree ; 
And  the  Heaven  they  would  revel  in 

Would  be  a  Hell  for  me. 

But  oh !  that  the  fiiends  that  loved  me  once, 

And  shrank  from  my  side  in  fear, 
When  wakened  thougnt  first  urged  me  on 

To  my  dark  and  lone  career  — 
That  only  one  were  here,  to  soothe 

My  fearful  anguish  now ; 
That  the  gentle  nand  of  love  might  wipe 

The  death-damp  from  my  brow  I 

But  it  may  not  be :  I  have  lived  alone, 

And  alone  I  fain  would  die : 
I  would  have  no  bigot  here  to  mark 

My  dyine  ag^ny ; 
To  wait^  with  cunous  zeal,  to  catch 

My  last  wild,  falterins  breath. 
And  read,  in  the  pang  of  the  parting  soul, 

A  craven  fear  of  Death. 

Afraid  of  Death!  —  I  shall  joy  to  see 

His  ghastly  form  by  mv  side ; 
And  I  long  to  clasp  his  skeleton^hand 

As  a  lover  clas{>s  his  bride : 
For  his  coming  will  end  the  weariness 

Of  a  sorrow-burdened  broast^ 
And  lead  me  away  from  a  joyless  life 

To  a  long  Und  dreamless  rest 
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CIRCUMSTANCES.    AND    TUEIR    VICTIMS. 


BT      OIL      CdACKIIiTOai. 


He  who  said  that  language  was  a  contrivance  for  concealing  our 
tiioaghts  from  others,  was  either  wholly  wrong  or  but  half  right.  Con- 
ceding he  was  right  as  far  as  the  definition  extended,  we  submit  whether 
he  should  not  have  added  that  it  was  a  device  by  which  we  could  hide 
firom  ourselves  what  we  were  really  thinking  about,  and  by  which  we 
could  drug  reflection  and  thought  altogether. 

*  Why,  Kobert,  what  has  kept  you  out  so  late  this  evening?'  *  Cir- 
conistances,  my  dear;  a  combination  of  circumstances.'  The  better- 
half  of  our  friend  Bob  drops  the  subject.  She  is  a  sweet  and  amiable 
Uttle  woman,  who  married  for  love ;  and  that  same  love,  which  five  years 
affo  was  fed  very  considerably  on  moon-light,  honey-suckles,  and  the  songs 
of  whip-poor-wills,  was  after  all  the  genuine  article ;  and  in  spite  of  the  con- 
servative state  of  Bob's  affairs  from  year  to  year,  has  made  no  efforts  to 
got  out  of  his  windows.  His  reply  surely  is  not  very  explicit,  and  affords 
no  very  clear  exposition  as  to  Uio  causes  that  did  operate  to  prevent  his 
coming  home  at  a  more  seasonable  hour.  His  passive  little  mate  has 
heard  this  explanation  before ;  and  with  all  her  powers  of  cross-examina- 
tion, even  were  she  inclined  to  employ  them,  she  feels  it  to  be  a  clincher, 
and  a  very  quietus  to  farther  inquiry.  Now  this  little  woman,  as  she 
has  been  a  hundred  times  before,  is  an  ea$y  and  unconscious  *  victim  of 
circumstances.'  But  she  is  not  the  only  victim  that  f>its  in  that  small 
yet  tastefully-furnished  chamber,  for  Bob,  sinner  as  ho  is,  has  just  been 
fleeced  of  his  l&st '  quarter '  at  billiards. 

Bob  (we  call  him  by  the  only  name  he  goes  by ;  and  to  designate  him 
here  as  Mr,  —  any-body  would,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  bo  cracking  a 
joke  in  an  unsuitable  place)  had  entered  upon  his  *  lawful  age '  with  all 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  a  fine  person, 
cleverness,  and  the  reputation  of  being  a  down-right  good  follow.  He 
fell  in  love,  and  dashed  into  matrimony  just  as  a  self- relying,  three-day 
kitten  would  make  an  expedition  down  a  flight  of  stairs  —  to  wit,  blind : 
blind  in  love,  and  stark  blind  as  to  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  a 
wife,  or  how  or  where  he  was  going  to  keep  her.  But  fortune  favors 
the  brave,  thought  he ;  and  he  recollected  Franklin's  injunction  to  marry 
early.  Indeed,  he  felt  called  to  get  married,  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances which  he  could  not  control,  and  which,  like  a  true  knight  and  a 
sensible  man,  he  says  he  would  not  have  controlled  if  he  could.  But, 
rich  as  Bob  has  been  in  the  possession  of  a  pearl '  richer,'  as  he  calls  her, 
'than  all  his  tribe,'  his  worldly  estate,  in  otner  respect?,  has  not  thriven. 
True,  he  has  occasionally  ^  taken  up  arms  against  a  sea  of  circumstances,' 
bat,  owing  to  some  little  trifles  touching  the  opposition  thereof,  has 
never  conquered.  He  has  flung  into  the  bosom  of  the  waters  the  chains 
and  fetters  of  dominion ;  but  only,  like  Canute,  to  be  laughed  at  for  his 
pons.    K  he  does  really  set  hiniself  down  before  a  fortress  of  hostile 
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circumstances,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  combination  of  other  circumstances 
to  raise  the  siege.  And  thus  it  has  ever  been ;  (webave  our  knowledge 
from  the  martyr  himself:)  he  gets  the  worst  of  it,  and  is  a  very  *  victim 
of  circumstances.' 

*  Bob,'  inquires  an  old  school-mate,  after  some  half-a-dozen  years  had 
expired  since  their  joint  release  from  academical  bondage,  *  how  goes 
the  world  ?  Made  your  fortune,  eh  ? '  Answer  :  *  Why,  so-so.  Can't 
say  that  I  have  made  a  fortune,  or  any  thing  like  it ;  and  — being  a  ma^ 
ried  man  —  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  scarcely  made  my  living.  The  bud 
is  just  tliis  :  circumstances  have  been  agamst  me.'  Now  we  have  an 
opinion  of  our  own  about  the  state  of  matters,  and  fancy  it  would  be 
interesting  just  to  take  a  peep  into  the  chambers  of  Bob's  noddle  at  this 
moment,  and  witness  the  doings  and  carryings-on  of  things  thereto 
appertaining.  It  probably  ^vould  not  be  very  wide  from  the  mark  to 
say,  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  this  same  young  gentle- 
man, while  giving  these  explanations  and  excuses,  has  no  precise  or  defi- 
nite idea  of  what  he  is  talking  about.  He  is  asked,  as  it  were,  to  give 
an  account  of  himself,  (a  decidedly  awkward  position  sometimes ;)  he  is 
a  little  embarrassed  at  first ;  but  there  is  a  way  of  escape ;  and  with  an 
unerring  instinct  of  self-defence,  he  knows  where  it  lies.  It  is  in  one 
mystical  and  all-powerful  word  of  four  syllables  :  *  Circumstances.^  He 
summons  it  to  his  aid  ;  envelops  both  tlie  interrogator  and  himself  in  a 
fog,  and  of  course  makes  the  best  retreat  he  can. 

If  a  vigorous  and  muscular  man  should  be  placed  in  the  channel  of  a 
stream,  with  a  staunch  boat,  well-furnished  with  poles,  oars,  and  pad- 
dles, we  should  consider  him  in  no  very  critical  position;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  very  fairly  provided  with  appliances  for  mana£;ing  his  own 
afiairs.  If  we  sliould  afterward  find  this  same  lusty  gentleman  slowly 
and  lazily  revolving  in  some  eddy  below,  bewailing  his  position,  and 
charging  the  flowing  waters  with  the  burden  of  his  state,  we  doubt  if 
we  should  have  much  sympathy  to  spare  in  his  case.  Sympathy !  Na 
We  should  rather  feel  inclined,  if  he  began  to  tune  his  JOohan  narp,  to 
kick  him  into  a  sense  of  his  rcsponsibiliiy  for  neglecting  the  means  of 
self-direction  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands.  Such  is  the  stream 
of  Life :  and  such  is  the  fate  of  too  many  who  journey  thereon.  Such 
is  the  reward  of  inaction :  and  such,  it  may  be  suggested  to  those  who  sad- 
dle *  circumstances,'  so-called,  with  burdens  which  belong  to  theoiselvea, 
is  the  kind  of  consideration  they  w^ill  receive  from  tlie  world. 

The  plea  of  circumstances  as  a  defence  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  a 
sham.  It  may  hush  the  impertinence  of  idle  curiosity,  but  does  not 
satisfy  the  mind  of  legitimate  inquiry.  It  is  a  counterfeit ;  and  though 
current  to  some  extent,  it  seldom  deceives.  It  is  at  best  but  a  vaporish 
excuse ;  an  apology ;  a  pretext.  It  is  an  old  trick  :  very  dexterously  used 
sometimes ;  but  the  *  knowing  ones '  are  up  to  the  dodge.  It  is  wrong 
in  conscience ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  *  no  go ;'  and  therefore  let  ui 
away  with  it 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  circumstances  to  which  wo  have  not 
alluded,  and  which,  by  way  of  distinction  from  those  we  have  mentioned 
above,  which  may  be  termed  circumstances  apologetic,  we  will  call  drcum- 
Btances  conditional.    There  hangs  about  tim  latter  class  a  positire  and 
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fearful  iutfircst;  an  interest  ^hicli  mny  justify  us  in  dwelling  for  a  few 
momenta  on  tho  important  part  tliey  play  in  connection  with  individual 
action  and  cnteq)rise. 

Business  called  us  not  long  since  to  the  counting-room  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Spriggens,  importer  and  dealer  in  *  merchandise.'  lie  is  a  thrifty  man, 
both  in  Ixxly  and  estate.  With  a  placid  disp<>«5ition,  ahvjjys  manifest  in 
his  gentle  deportment  toward  the  outer  world,  and  which  has  perhaps 
derived  additional  blandness  from  the  snug  condition  of  his  private 
affairs,  Mr.  Spriggens  could  not,  witli  a  fair  stomach,  (and  he  h:us  one,) 
be  otherwise  than  fiit.  Stop !  wo  are  wrong.  lie  is  not  fat ;  that  is, 
not  in  any  gross  sense  of  tlie  word ;  hut  respectably  and  gentlemanly 
plump.  It  IS  a  plea<«urc  to  look  upon  tliis  round,  neat,  and  smiling  man 
on  a  summer's  moniing;  his  countenance  is  so  unruffled  and  c^dm. 
Tis  doubtful  whether  he  ever  perspires,  for  even  in  the  hottest  of  dog- 
days  he  looks  cool  as  a  lobster.  If  we  might  be  allowed  to  speak  after 
the  manner  of  the  poets,  we  would  say,  touching  the  complexion  of  this 
gentleman,  it  is  like  the  Hly  of  the  valley,  upon  which  the  rose  never 
intrudes,  except  when — as  on  a  few  occasions  it  has  )iapi)ened — ho  gets 
into  very,  very  hot  water.  But  this  is  a  world  filled  with  all  manner  of  envy 
and  uncharitubleness  ;  and  Spriggens  has  shared  the  common  fat^}.  There 
are  some  who  have  cut  him  because  he  once  pleaded  usury  and  made  a 
plum  by  it;  and  there  are  others  who  have  so  far  forgotten  themselves 
as  to  call  him  a  hypxrritical  old  scamp. 

*The  stupid  dunce  ! '  says  tho  ofi-hand  Miss ,  as  Spriggens  had 

taken  his  leave  on  a  January  call. 

'  Oh,  my  dear,  you  should  not  talk  in  that  way  I '  says  Aunt  Charity, 
'  for  you  know  he  is  such  a  f^ood  man.' 

Now,  assuming  the  promises  to  be  true,  that  Spriggens  is  a  good 
man,  we  can  assure  those  ladies  that  he  is  not  a  tool  by  a  long  shot. 
He  is  a  man  of  judgment  and  discernment,  and  claims  to  understand 
thoroughly  his  duties  as  a  meml>er  of  s<)cioty.  Good  as  Aunt  Charity 
deems  him  to  be,  his  favurite  maxim  is,  *  Let  us  bo  just  iKjfore  we  are 
generous.'  lie  is,  therefore,  fretjuently  eompelled,  in  the  stern  exercise 
of  his  quasi-judicial  functions,  (we  have  it  from  his  own  lips,)  to  repress 
those  tender  emotions  whieh  are  daily,  its  he  frankly  admits,  welling  up 
from  his  heart. 

But,  in  the  exuberance  of  our  interest  in  this  good  man,  we  are  for- 
getting that  we  had  a  recent  occasion  to  call  ui>on  him.  '  We  regard  it 
as  fortunate,  for  it  gave  us  a  pretext  for  further  cultivation  of  his  society, 
and  a  closer  appreciation  of  those  qualities  which  constitute  a  pleasant 
and  good  man. 

As  we  entered  his  ofHce,  he  was  addressing,  in  soft  and  honeyed  ac- 
cents, the  following  words  to  Mr.  Green,  a  fjist  man,  dealer  in  rail-road, 
mining,  and  other  stocks  : 

'  It  will  depend  very  much  on  circumstances.  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  comply  with  your  wishes,  of  course ;  and,  indeed,  feel  at  pres- 
ent mclined  to  do  so;  and  if  circumstances  permit,  you  may  count  upon 
the  thing  as  a  certainty.' 

Mr.  Green  seems  quite  satisfied,  and  bids  his  friend  good-morning. 
Now  why  docs  this  latter  gentleman  retire  with  such  serene  resignation  9 
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For  the  best  reason  in  the  world :  he  cannot  help  himselfl  TI10  guillotine 
has  fallen  upon  the  very  neck  and  shoulders  of  his  business  with  Mr. 
Spriggens  that  morning.  The  ready  instrument  came  down,  of  coune, 
politely :  smooth,  and  radiant  with  light ;  but  it  performed  its  work. 
Spriggens  knew  it  had  ;  Green  felt  it  had;  for  Spriggens  and  Green  were 
both  ^  old  ones,*  and  knew  that  circumstances  toould,  in  some  '  iiimc- 
pected '  way,  prevent  the  first-named  gentleman  from  carrying  out  his 
expressed  wishes  in  the  premises.  The  only  objectionable  point  in 
Greenes  deportment  in  this  little  business  transaction,  was  that,  on  closing 
the  door  gently  behind  him,  he  added  a  very  unamiable  qualification  to 
the  circumstances  alluded  to  by  Spriggens,  and  wished  them  to — parts 
unknown.  In  other  respects,  Green  was  wise,  and  behaved  with  the 
most  decorous  propriety ;  for  henever  called  again  upon  that  moming*s 
business.  Knowing  what  ho  was  in  the  habit*  of  calling  the  '  ropes,' 
he  saw  at  a  glance  that  though  the  circumstances,  behind  which  Sprig- 
gens so  readily  entrenched  himself,  belonged  to  the  class  '  conditionu,' 
yet  the  conditions  themselv<3s  fell  under  the  head  of  those  that  are  Jixed^ 
Mettled,  and  determined. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  taking  our  friends  Spriggens  and  Bob  as 
authority  for  the  use  of  words  and  language,  that  there  is  some  propri- 
ety in  the  foregoing  definition.  The  first  clearly  aimed  to  conceal  his 
real  thoughts  and  intentions  from  his  neighbor ;  and  the  second,  not  only 
to  befog  others,  but  himself  likewise.  The  words  employed  in  both 
cases  were  merely  words ;  empty  and  dry  as  husks ;  they  represented  no 
ideas,  and  had  no  correlative  m  the  brains  of  either  of  tne  speakers. 
They  bec^ame  meaningless  from  the  very  uses  to  which  tliey  were  ap- 
plied. Bob  was  anxious  to  throw  a  decent  veil  over  the  past,  and  Sprigs 
gens  to  erect  a  barrier  for  the  future.  And  the  empty  word  served  the 
purposes  of  both. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  treat  this  word  lightly.  It  has  a  meaning. 
It  represents  grave  and  serious  things ;  things  past^  present,  and  to  come ; 
and  when  properly  employed,  is  tlie  exponent  of  those  numberless  agents 
which  are  continually  varying,  shifting,  and  modifying  the  condition  of 
man  upon  earth ;  bearing  upon  his  body  and  his  spirit ;  ,ever  making 
and  ever  changing  the  relations  which  he  bears  to  his  fellow-man,  and 
to  those  invisible  but  eflicient  influences  which  are  always  around  him. 

Smith  took  the  first  honors  of  his  class  at  collegt^.  He  well  deserved 
them.  He  was  a  hard  worker,  self-denying,  quick  and  accurate  in  his 
perceptions,  and  ambitious.  Nature  had  given  him  a  robust  constitution, 
ardent  feelings,  and  an  intense  desire  to  excel  in  whatever  he  undertook 
The  course  of  studies  was  prescribed  ;  his  path  was  markeil  out  for 
him  ;  he  entered  upon  it,  and  did  excel.  His  success  was  partly  owing 
to  natural  gifts,  but  chiefly  to  the  habit  which  he  had  formeil  of  doing 
whatever  his  hands  found  to  do,  with  all  his  might.  He  was,  of  course,  the 
marked  man  of  his  class ;  and  no  one  doubted  he  would  make  his  mark 
m  life.  Twenty  years  have  passed  over  his  head  since  then ;  and  though 
starting  in  life  under  favorable  auspices  for  rapid  advancement^  he  is  now 
literally  nothing  but  a  respectable  and  nice  sort  of  a  man,  who  has  done 
but  little  more  than  just  to  live  respectably,  and  do  no  body  any  harm. 
What  a  realization  of  school  aspirations ! 
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Compared  with  his  means,  his  lifo  has  thus  far  been  a  failure ;  and  his 
failure  is  perfectly  reconcilable  with  every  indication  at  college.  Whatever 
was  put  into  his  hands  to  do,  he  did,  and  did  it  wvll ;  and  so,  we  arc 
told,  he  has  continued  to  do.  Uc  was  tlien,  and  is  now,  equal  to  his 
occasions ;  but  that  is  all.  Uc  has  failed  in  life.  Ue  has  lived  obscurely, 
and  as  he  is  ambitious,  not  very  happily.  lie  is  an  upright^  respected, 
but  disappointed  man. 

Smith  has  been,  emphatically,  a  man  of  *  (iircumstiinces.'  True,  ho 
has  not  dealt  with  them  exactly  a  la  Napoleon,  turning  defeats  into 
victories ;  raising  magnificent  structures  from  chaotic  materials ;  but  lie 
deab  with  them  as  he  does  with  invitations  tp  dinners  and  parties ;  to 
wit :  '  Mr.  Smith  accepts  with  }»leasure.' 

If  in  the  various  a.<iKH:ts  in  which  humanity  exhibits  its  weakness — in 
its  manifold  twistings  of  principle,  and  contortions  of  cons<.'icnce  to  escape 
blame — there  be  one  that  invokes  the  indiiniitv  of  1Ieav£n  and  the 
sneers  of  earth,  it  is  when  tliese  self-styled  ^  circumstantial '  victims  en- 
deavor to  cast  the  whole  res[>onsibility  of  tli<or  drawbacks  u])on  Puovi- 
DENCB  or  the  o]>position  of  man.  No,  no ;  li't  us  be  frank,  and  own  up 
like  men,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  our  failures  arc  the  necessary 
results  of  our  own  sluggish  and  procrastinating  natures. 

If  a  man  upon  deliberation,  and  after  calculation  of  the  work  imd 
self-denied  it  will  cost  him,  elects  to  give  up  his  chances  in  the  races  of 
life  fur  wealth,  honor,  and  i>lace,  very  well,  l^it  him  do  so ;  the  world 
will  not  complain.  If  in  compliance  with  his  tastes  he  chooses  to  be  a 
non-entity,  it  is  ]»retty  certain  that  society  will  throw  no  impediments  in 
his  way,  but  nitlicr,  with  the  sweetest  of  its  smiles,  wish  him  nmch  joy. 

But  if  he  has  any  real  and  worthy  aspiratlonsjf  he  sets  a  right  value 
on  tlie  good  things  of  this  world,  which  are  ready  for  liLs  taking,  then 
has  lie  indeed  something  to  live  for.  l^ut  this  aspiration  is  not  all.  Ilis 
work  is  nut  as  yet  commenced  ;  and  he  has  but  a  dim  glimpse  even  of 
what  constitutes  his  mission.  How  was  it  with  Smith?  Did  he  lack 
moral  sentiments  or  mental  power  ?  No.  Wiu*  he  crushed,  or  even 
opposed  by  outward  cireum stances  ?  No.  Was  he  wanting  in  the  true 
conception  of  what  was  g^)od,  heroic,  great?  No.  Pray,  then,  it  will 
be  asKed,  what  was  the  matter  ?  The  matter  was  this :  a  mere  trifle 
perhaps  in  worldly  affairs,  but  nevertheless  important  to  Smith  :  lie  did 
not  seem  to  realize,  or,  at  all  events,  he  did  n«)t  act  ui>m  the  distinction 
between  doing  whatever  happened  to  come  to  his  hands^  and  finding 
sorar thing  to  do. 

In  reference  to  Smith,  we  have  just  three  things  to  say :  As  he  is 
intelligi'nt  and  amiable,  we  like  him,  and  put  a  value  on  his  acquaintance. 
As  he  is  without  envy  or  rancor  in  his  heart,  and  never  complains  about 
op|K)sing  circumstances,  we  resjn.'ct  him  ;  but  :is  he  is  ambitious,  proud, 
yet  non-progressive,  wo  have  other  feelings  touching  his  case ;  but  he  is 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  whom  we  would  disclose  them. 

If  we  were  absolutely  the  *  creatures  of  circumstances/  then  would  we 
indeed  be  under  the  rule  of  the  most  capricious  of  tyrants.  A  Koman 
emperor  hung  his  edicts  in  small  characters  and  on  high  pillars,  that  he 
might  ensnare  his  subjects.  iJut  this  would  bo  better  than  that  chaotic 
state  of  existence  wherein  there  is  no  code,  no  rule  of  action  whereby 
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we  could  direct  our  steps  and  avoid  danger ;  a  state  in  which  we  are 
subject  to  the  whims  of  a  blind  and  invisible  centurion,  (under  no  aa- 
thority,)  who  says  to  us,  Go,  and  we  go ;  Come,  and  we  come ;  a  tyrant 
who  exacts  of  us  a  complete  surrender  of  our  individual  wills  and  the 
right  to  work  and  struggle  for  ourselves. 

But  it  is  far  otherwise.  We  are  not  blind  and  senseless  atoms,  to  be 
tossed  and  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  elements  about  us.  No ;  God  be 
praised,  we  are  living  beings ;  men ;  with  the  divine  seal  upon  us ;  anned, 
gloriously  and  heavenly  armed  to  do  battle  with  the  difficulties  and 
temptations  or — what  we  are  otherwise  pleased  to  designate — the 
*  circumstances'  of  life.  But  circumstances,  we  submit,  if  properly  re- 
garded, are  not  hostile ;  for  if  adverse,  they  are  means  which  Frovidsnci 
employs  to  discipline  our  hearts ;  and  if  passive,  they  are  such  as  He  has 
placed  in  our  reach,  to  be  used  and  shaped  to  our  service.  "*  But,'  says 
dolorous  inactivity,  ^  wo  ore,  after  all,  dependent  on  circumstances,  anf 
way  you  can  fix  it,^  All  right ;  and  so  are  wo  on  our  horses,  if  we  have 
made  up  our  minds  to  ride.  But  if  we  are  dependent  on  circumstanceii 
and  they  are  really  to  carry  us  through  life,  then,  for  God's  sake,  let  them 
be  saddled,  and  bridled,  and  whipped  to  our  uses.  Let  them  be  trained 
into  steeds  of  conquest,  and  not  accepted  as  dead  weights  to  be  carried 
on  our  backs. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Wo  do  not  mean  to  say  that  circum- 
stances are  wholly  under  our  control,  but  that  among  the  great  mass 
which  are  ofteu  lumped  together  as  the  inevitables  and  inexorables,  there 
are  those,  and  constituting  perhaps  the  greatest  portion,  which  are,  or 
may  be  made,  subject  to  our  own  control.  We  can  create  them,  sur- 
mount them,  do<Ige  them,  or,  what  is  better  still,  appropriate  them  as 
means  and  instruments  of  progress.  But  we  must  discriminate ;  for,  as 
we  arc  not  to  succumb  to  every  event  that  seems  to  oppose  us,  so  are 
we  neither  to  waste  time  in  Quixotic  expeditions  against  such  as  are 
clearly  the  dispensations  of  the  Providential  Will. 

If  there  be  any  thing  in  what  we  have  written,  it  seems  to  us  to  involve 
this  simple  proposition  :  that  our  mission  in  this  world  is  not  a  pa89ive 
obedience  to  the  circumstances  in  which  we  may  happen  to  be  placed, 
but  a  resolute  and  active  exercise  of  all  our  powers  to  convert  them  to 
the  best  and  noblest  uses ;  that  we  should  deal  with  them  as  a  smith 
deals  with  tough  iron  ;  pound  them,  and  bend  them,  and  beat  them,  till 
they  yield  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  to  our  purpose ;  that  we  should 
conform  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  letter  of  the  law  which  imposes 
work  iipon  us  as  a  condition  to  our  happiness ;  that  we  should  not  fold 
our  arms  after  doing  what  our  hands  have  found  to  do,  but  enter  upon 
and,  if  possible,  accomplish  what  our  best  impulses  prompt  us  to  da 

As  we  are  not  placed  upon  earth  to  act  a  passive  part  in  its  affairs,  we 
may  conclude  our  mission  is  not  to  worship  merely,  but  to  work  also. 
It  is  an  easy  and  pk-asant  thing  to  linger  abK>ut  the  shrine  of  genius,  to 
study  and  analyze  its  works.  We  love  to  look  at  and  to  talk  about 
results  which  liave  followed  the  exercise  of  iron  wills  and  patient  labor. 
We  have  our  laurels  ever  fresh  and  ready  for  the  brows  of  truo  heroism, 
in  whatever  department  of  life  it  may  have  been  displayed.  But  our 
interest  and  love  is  apt  to  be  partial,  and  spent  upon  results  only.    It  is 
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npon  the  splendid  cdifico  completed,  its  rich  architecture  and  graceful 
proportions,  that  our  minds,  for  the  most  part,  prefer  to  dwell.  The 
cheerless  excavations  that  are  to  receive  the  cold  granite  foundations 
present  no  charms  even  to  the  devoutest  of  worship}>er8.  And  thus,  too, 
18  it  with  tlie  proliminar}'  steps  in  almost  every  pursuit  or  enterprise  in 
life ;  and  the  sooner  we  leani  that  means  are  requisite  for  ends^  and  thai 
aspirations  are  not  achievements,  and  tlio  sooner  we  act  upon  this 
knowledge,  the  better.  Tnie  it  is,  these  means  are  often  dry  and  dismal ; 
and  though  we  may  enter  with  resolute  courage  upon  our  work,  and 
make  even  Herculean  efforts  in  laying  its  foundations,  the  world  notes 
them  not,  nor  cares  fur  them  or  us.  The  world  is  prudent  and  cautious. 
It  reserves  its  opinion.  It  wastes  but  little  love  or  interest  in  experi- 
ment. It  waits  for  results ;  and  if  they  are  right,  it  is  ready  to  lavish 
its  praise  not  only  upon  the  end  accomplished,  but  the  means  by  which 
it  was  attained. 

One  word  more  for  both  the  fortunate  and  unfortunate  '  victims '  to 
whom  we  have  alluded.  The  world  is  liberal  as  well  as  jtist.  And  whil« 
it  is  disinclined  to  take  *  circumstance's '  as  a  pretext  or  excuse  for  our 
failures,  it  will  nevertheless,  as  a  general  thing,  see  that  *  circumstances* 
do  not  cheat  us  out  of  the  honor  of  success.  To  our  own  good  selvea 
will  it  award  the  praise  for  victory,  as  well  as  the  censure  for  defeat. 
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ObI  the  wmter-wiuds  are  sighing 

Over  mount  aod  valley  low, 
As  the  Old  Year  lies  a-dyiog 

On  his  pull  id  bed  of  snow  ; 
And  I  hear  the  disUnt  ringing 

Of  8t  CATiiERiXK'a  convent-Dcll, 
And  the  nuns  as  they  go  singing, 

Chanting  kIowIv,  'All  is  well  I ' 
'All  is  well ! '  I  miiltcr  mildly ; 

•All  is  well ! '  but  not  to  me ; 
For  I  loved  thee,  oh  1  too  wildly, 

Earth-lost  angel,  Flobilnge  Lue  I 

Such  a  nieht  of  last  December, 

On  the  last  dny  of  the  year, 
Sat  we  then  bosi^Ic  the  embers, 

Whispering  to  caeh  other  cheer. 
Ab  we  wclconicd  the  new-comer, 

Little  thought  wc  of  the  dearth 
Which   the   bright,    long-looked-for 
sum.'ner 

Made  around  the  homestead  hearth; 
little  thought  we  that  the  roses 

Thou  wouldst  never  live  to  seo  ; 
For  the  cold  earth  now  reposes 

On  thy  breast,  dear  Florkn'ci  Lei:  I 
MtUtis9ipjHR  rer.  Drr.  31.  1852. 
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Through  the  long,  long  snmmer-hotirt 

Angel-hands  upon  thy  grave 
Planted  fair  and  beauteous  flowers^ 

For  the  soft  south  wind  to  wave: 
Where  tJio  dew-drops  of  the  even 

Sparkled  in  the  morning  sun, 
As  the  stars  in  yonder  heaven 

When  the  gaudy  day  is  done : 
But  the  winds  of  autumn  sadly 

Wailed  along  the  sunny  lea, 
Scattering  all  the  leaflets  madly 

O'er  thy  tomb,  fair  Florence  Lxb  I 

Oh !  the  winter-winds  are  sighing 

Over  mount  and  valley  low. 
As  the  Old  Year  lies  a-dying 

On  his  pallid  bed  of  snow : 
And  I  hear  the  distant  ringing 

Of  Saint   Catherine's    convont- 
bell. 
And  the  nuns  as  they  go  singing, 

Chanting  slowly,  'All  is  well !  * 
•All  is  well  1 '  I  mutter  mildly ; 

*A11  is  well !  *  but  not  to  me ; 
For  I  loved  thee,  oh  1  too  wildly. 

Love-lost  angel,  Florence  Lex  I 
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■  T  e*rT*iii  HBWHT  coppkc.  uhii 


THE   BATTLE   OF   OERRO   aORDO 


Plar  del  Rio,  Plan  del  Rio, 

Nature'e  gate*  to  Paradise, 
Througta  thy  moantain-gorge  in  thunder 

Fast  the  Northern  soldier  flies. 

Ha !  thT  portals  check  his  fhry ; 

Ha !  his  cannon-wheels  are  still ; 
Lo !  he  ssM  your  bristling  thousands 

High  on  Cerro  Gordo  hill. 

Halt  not  long ;  now  fly  the  axes  ; 

Fast  we  dear  a  Y^ood-land  way, 
And  ere  yet  the  foe  Is  *ware  it, 

Bursts  upon  him  our  array. 

Now  we  man  the  nearest  hill-top; 

Only  lies  the  vale  between : 
List !  a  single  voice  comes  floating 

Faintly  over  the  ravine. 

*Tis  a  Toiee  of  scnrril  language, 
English  words,  and  plainly  said : 

*  Ck>me,  ye  cowards,  come  and  take  us ! 

Come  !  of  what  are  ye  afVaid  ? '  f 

'  Whist !  my  men,  give  back  no  answer ; 

Now  in%ilence  '  bide  your  time  ;  * 
Keep  your  ▼oices  for  the  morrow, 
when  their  eyrle-helght  we  climb.' 

Searee  the  tropie  dawn  is  glowing ; 

Scarce  your  eye  can  pierce  the  dark. 
When  one  voice  breaks  through  the  stillness 

T  is  our  gallant  leader  ~  hark ! 

Forward  *  —  like  the  pealing  thundci^ 
Thousand  voices  swell  the  sound ! 

While  mid  groans,  and  smoke,  and  flie,  . 
Far  it  echoes  round  and  round. 

Every  eye  is  glaring  wildly ; 

Every  sabre  swinging  high ; 
Every  musket  at  the  shoulder. 

Ready  all  to  do  or  die. 

All  are  doing,  many  dying ; 
God  of  mercy,  how  they  lUl ! 

*  Forward  ever ! '  Ikst  snd  foarless, 

Now  we  reach  the  outer  wall. 

Here  we  halt  to  close  together ; 

Here  one  'Anglo-Saxon  yell,' 
And  like  surging  billows  breaking. 

Pour  we  on  their  citadel. 

Then  thy  palisado'd  ravine, 

Plan  del  Rio,  heard  the  cries  ; 
Now  the  *■  Bravo  Santiaco,' 

Now  the  shrill  *  hurrahs  *  that  rise. 


Swords  are  dripping,  hayoneu  bloody, 
Prayers  and  curses  blending  high ; 

*  Three  times  three !  the  flght  is  over ; 

Three  times  three  for  victory ! ' 

On  the  'royal  road ' retreating. 
Like  the  heavings  of  the  Ma, 

O'er  the  fields  like  spray  dispersing, 
Every  where  for  life  they  flee. 

Scarce  the  battle-din  is  Iklnter, 
Still  the  wind  brings  back  the  shout, 

When  like  tigers  tnm  their  coveru 
Our  dragoons  are  on  the  route. 

*  Spare,  oh  spare  !*  the  hot  Mood  hoUsth; 

StiU  the  sabres  whiri  In  air ; 

*  Spare !  oh  spare  ! '  the  rich  blood  pounth : 

*  For  GoD^i  holy  Motbbb  spar^ !  * 

Now  the  smoky  clouds  are  lilting ; 

Earth  lies  drunken,  dark  and  red ; 
Now,  through  dead  and  dying  roaming. 

Woman  comes  to  seek  her  dead. 

*  Brave  American ! '  she  sobbeth. 

Tossing  wild  her  arms  in  air, 
'  Tell  me  where  mv  Lcis  lieth ! 
Tell  me,  is  my  Luu  here  1 

*  I  have  waited  for  his  comlog 

Where  he  told  me  I  should  wait, 
When  we  parted  yester  morning  — 
Parted  at  our  cottage  gate : 

'And  alas !  alas !  he  came  not ! 

And  perehance  he  bleedeth  here ! ' 
On  she  wandered  mid  the  bodies. 
Wandered  on  in  doubt  and  fear. 

'Ah,  that  scream!  *t  is  ho,  her  hnstend : 
Then  there  comes  a  long,  low  cry  ; 

nr  is  the  sound  when  hearts  are  breaUa|a 
With  their  kindred  hearu  to  di«. 

Tell  me,  when  the  rooming-papen 
Told  the  gallant  deeds  of  war. 

Thought  ye  of  such  sounds  that  echosi 
Other  than  the  glad  *  Hurrah  T  > 

How  the  ringing  screams  of  angoisli 
Welled  up  flrom  the  bloody  sod  1 

How  the  fover-thirat  cried  *  Watsr! 
Water !  for  the  love  of  God  ! ' 

Cerro  Gordo,  Cerro  Gordo ! 

Thy  rich  slopes  with  men  are  mwb  ; 
At  thy  base  the  vulture  fli&th, 

Where  his  luseioos  prey  Is  thrown.) 


*  Th«)  country  ImmvJiately  abOTs  Plan  del  Rio  is  oallvd  by  tha  Keileun  th«  ParsAtaa  of  ths 
territory. 

t  Tli«>ie  identical  wordn,  with  momtt  •enrrlloui  addltioai.  w*r«  used  by  soma  Ifarioaa  wbe  oeoM 
•peak   'fnrllnh. 

t  Thfl  Mexican  dead,  owing  to  the  rooky  nature  of  the  groand,  wera  not  bailed,  bat  thiown  late 
ih«  ra-rln«  at  the  foot  of  the  Cerxo. 
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Carro  Gordo,  oo  thy  MmunU 
Wmr  witb  iron  tramp  hath  trod 

y«l  how  silent  hath  ho  left  thee ! 
SUeM  tUI  tte  day  of  Ooo. 


When  the  mighty  angel's  trumping 
Heaven's  eternal  arch  shall  fill, 

Once  again  shall  battle-thousands 
Sund  on  Cerro  Gordo  hill. 


THE     GYPSIES     OF     ART. 

TRAK9LATJCD     FOK    THB    ICMICSBRBOCKER     -  KOfd    HENRY    MCROERS     'SCENES    DB 

LA     FiOOEME.' 


•Y     CBAKI.E9     ASTOn     BRIHTBD. 


cuAPr«n    rnnxt. 
ALt-KfJDJLFUE  :     OR.     1  .ME    TI:RK     PERFORrK. 

OsTBACiZKD  by  an  inhospitable  proprietor,  Rodolphe  had  for  some 
time  been  l^^ing  a  life  compared  with  which  the  existence  of  a  cloud 
is  raiber  stationary.  He  practised  assiduously  the  arts  of  going  to  bed 
without  supper,  and  supping  without  going  to  bed.  Ue  often  dined  with 
Duke  Humphrey,  and  generally  slept  at  the  sign  of  the  clear  sky.  Still, 
amid  all  these  crosses  and  troubles,  two  things  never  forsook  him :  his 
good-humor  and  the  manuscript  of  ^The  Avenger^  a  drama  which  had 
gone  the  rounds  of  all  the  theatres  in  Paris. 

One  day  Rodolphe,  who  had  been  jugged  for  some  slight  choregraphic 
extravagances,  stumbled  upon  an  uncle  of  his,  one  Monetti,  a  stove-maker 
and  chimney-doctor,  and  Serjeant  of  the  National  Quard,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  an  age.  Touched  by  his  nephew's  misfortunes,  Uncle  Monetti 
promised  to  ameliorate  his  position.  We  shall  see  how,  if  the  reader  is 
not  afraid  of  mounting  six  stories. 

Take  note  of  the  banisters,  then,  and  follow.  Up  we  go !  Whew ! 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  steps !  Here  we  are  at  last.  One  more 
step,  and  we  are  in  the  room ;  one  more  yet,  and  we  should  be  out  of  it 
again.  It*s  little,  but  high  up,  beside  the  advantages  of  good  air  and  a 
fine  prospect 

The  furniture  is  composed  of  two  French  stoves,  several  German  ditto, 
some  ovens  on  the  economic  plan,  (especially  if  you  never  make  fire  in 
them,)  a  dozen  stove-pipes,  some  red  clay,  some  sheet-iron,  and  a  whole 
host  of  heating-apparatus.  We  may  mention,  to  complete  the  inventory, 
a  hammock  suspended  from  two  nails  inserted  in  the  wall,  a  three-legged 
garden-chair,  a  candle-stick  adorned  with  its  hobeche,  and  some  other 
similar  objects  of  elegant  art  As  to  the  second  room — that  is  to  say, 
the  balcony — two  dwarf  cypresses,  in  pots,  make  a  park  of  it  for  fine 
weather. 

At  the  moment  of  our  entry,  ih^  occupant  of  the  premises,  a  young 
man,  dressed  like  a  Turk  of  the  Comic  Opera,  Ls  finishinnr  a  repast,  in 
which  he  shamelessly  violates  the  law  of  the  Prophet  Witness  a  bone 
that  was  once  a  hano,  and  a  bottle  that  hoB  been  full  of  wine.    His  meal 
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OTer,  the  young  Turk  stretches  himself  on  the  floor  in  true  Eastern  stjle, 
and  begins  carelessly  to  smoke  a  narghiU,  While  abandoning  himself 
to  this  Asiatic  luxary,  he  passes  his  hand  from  time  to  t^me  over  the  back 
of  a  magnificent  Newfoundland  dog,  who  would  doubtless  respond  to  his 
caresses  were  he  not  also  in  rod  clay,  to  match  the  rest  of  the  fumitore. 
Suddenly  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  entry,  and  the  door  opene<l,  admit- 
ting a  person  who,  without  saying  a  word,  marched  straight  to  one  of 
the  stoves,  which  served  for  secretary,  opened  the  stove-door,  and  drew 
out  a  bundle  of  papers. 

*  Hallo !'  cried  the  new-comer,  after  examining  the  manuscript  atten- 
tively, *  the  chapter  on  ventilators  not  finished  yet ! ' 

*Allow  me  to  observe.  Uncle,'  replied  the  Turk,  *  the  chapter  on  ven- 
tilators is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  your  book,  and  requires  to  be 
studied  with  care.    I  am  studying  it' 

'  That 's  what  you  tell  me  all  the  time.  And  the  chapter  on  stoves — 
where  are  you  in  that  ?  * 

'  The  stoves  are  going  on  well ;  but,  by-the-way.  Uncle,  if  you  could 

F've  me  a  little  wood,  it  would  n't  hurt  me.    It  is  a  little  Siberia  here, 
am  so  cold,  that  I  make  a  thermometer  go  down  below  zero  just  by 
looking  at  it'  ■# 

*  What !  you  've  used  up  one  faffgot  already  ? ' 

'Allow  me  to  remark  again,  Uncle,  there  are  different  kinds  of  Ciggots, 
and  yours  was  the  very  smallest  kind.' 

*  I  '11  send  you  an  economic  log* — that  keeps  the  heat' 

*  Exactly,  and  does  n't  give  any.' 

'  Well,'  said  Uie  uncle  as  he  went  off, '  you  shall  have  a  little  faggot,  and 
I  must  have  my  chapter  on  stoves  for  to-morrow.' 

'  When  I  have  fire,  that  will  inspire  me,'  answered  the  Turk  as  he 
heard  himself  locked  in. 

Were  we  making  a  tragedy,  this  would  be  the  time  to  bring  in  a  ttm- 
fidanU  Noureddin  or  Osman  he  should  be  called,  advancing  to  our  hero 
with  an  air  at  the  same  time  discreet  and  patronizing : 

To  console  him  for  his  rereraes. 
By  means  of  these  three  verses  : 

*What  saddening  grief,  my  Lord,  assails  you  now? 
Why  sits  this  palior  on  your  nuble  brow  ? 
Docs  ALJ.A.H  lend  your  plans  no  helping  hand  ? 
Or  cruel  Ali,  with  severe  command, 
Remove  to  other  shores  the  beauteous  dame 
Who  charmed  your  eyes  and  set  your  heart  on  flame  I  * 

But  we  are  not  making  a  tragedy,  so  wo  must  do  without  our  con* 
fidant^  though  he  would  bo  very  convenient. 

Our  hero  is  not  what  he  appears  to  be.  The  turban  does  not  make 
the  Turk.  This  voung  man  is  our  friend  Rodolphe,  entertained  by  his 
uncle,  for  whom  he  is  drawing  up  a  manual  of  ^The  Perfect  Chimney- 
man.''  In  fact,  Mr.  Monetti,  an  enthusiast  for  his  art,  had  consecrated 
his  days  to  the  science  of  chimneys.     One  day  he  formed  the  idea  of 


*  TuKSB  economic  loga  are  back-logs  made  of  some  sort  of  eompoaitioo,  whidi  consune  very 
gradually,  and  take  up  much  of  the  room  which  mijtht  oiherarise  be  occupied  by  mur«  pchuli 
able  ftiel.    What  addition  they  make  to  the  hnai  of  the  rooiii  Ih  a  mutter  of  opinion. 
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drawing  up,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  a  theoretic  code  of  the  princi- 
ples of  that  art,  in  the  practice  of  which  ho  so  excelled,  and  he  had 
irlioi^en  his  nephew,  as  we  have  seen,  to  frame  the  substance  of  his  ideas 
in  an  intelligible  fonn.  Roilolphe  was  found  in  board,  lodging,  and  other 
contingencies,  and  at  the  completion  of  the  manual  was  to  receive  a 
gratification  of  three  hundred  francs. 

In  the  beginning,  to  encourage  his  nephew,  Monetti  had  generously 
made  him  an  advance  of  fifty  francs.  But  Kodolphe,  who  had  not  seen 
so  much  silver  together  for  nearly  a  year,  went  out,  half  crazy,  in  com- 
pany with  his  money,  staid  out  three  days,  and  on  the  fourth  came  home 
alone !  Thereupon  the  uncle,  who  was  in  haste  to  have  liis  Manual 
finished,  inasmuch  as  he  ho|H3d  to  got  a  patent  for  it,  dreading  some  new 
diversion  on  his  nephew's  part,  determined  to  make  him  work  by  pre- 
venting him  from  gping  out.  To  this  end  he  carried  off  his  garments, 
and  left  him  instead  the  disguise  under  which  we  have  seen  him.  Never- 
theless, the  famous  Manual  continued  to  make  very  slow  progress,  for 
Rodolphe  had  no  genius  whatever  for  this  kind  of  literature.  The  uncle 
avenged  himself  for  this  lazy  indifference  on  the  great  subject  of  chim- 
neys by  making  his  nephew  undergo  a  host  of  annoyances.  Sometimes 
he  cut  short  his  commons,  and  frequently  stopped  the  supply  of  to- 
bacco. 

One  Sunday,  after  having  sweated  blood  and  ink  on  the  great  chapter 
of  ventilators,  Rodolphe  broke  the  pen,  which  was  burning  his  fingers, 
and  went  out  to  walk — in  \m  j^rk.  As  if  on  purpose  to  plague  him, 
and  excite  his  envy  the  more,  he  could  not  cast  a  single  look  about  him 
without  perceiving  the  figure  of  a  smoker  at  every  window. 

On  the  gilt  balcony  of  a  new  house  opposite,  an  exquisite  in  his  dress- 
ing^wn  was  biting  off  the  end  of  an  aristocratic  panatellas.  A  story 
above,  an  -  artist  was  sending  before  him  an  odorous  cloud  of  Turkish 
tobacco  from  his  amber-mouthed  pipe.  At  the  window  of  a  beer-shop, 
a  fiit  German  was  crowning  a  foaming  tankard,  and  emitting,  with  the 
regularity  of  a  machine,  the  dense  puffs  that  escaped  from  his  meer- 
schaum. On  the  other  side,  a  group  of  work-men  were  singing  as  they 
passed  on  tlieir  way  to  tlie  barriers,  their  throat-scorchers  between  their 
teeth.  Finally,  all  the  other  pedestrians  visible  in  the  street  were  smok- 
ing. 

*  Woe  is  me  I '  sighed  Rodolphe :  *  except  myself  and  my  uncle's  chim- 
neys, all  creation  is  smoking  at  this  hour  I'  And  he  rested  his. forehead 
on  the  bar  of  the  balcony,  and  thought  how  dreary  life  was. 

Suddenly,  a  burst  of  long  and  musical  laughter  parted  under  his  feet 
Rodolphe  bent  forward  a  little,  to  discover  the  source  of  this  volley  of 
gaiety,  and  perceived  that  he  had  been  perceived  by  the  tenant  of  the 
story  beneath  him.  Mademoiselle  Sidonia,  of  the  Luxembourg  Theatre. 
The  young  lady  advanced  on  her  balcony,  rolling  between  her  fingers, 
with  the  dexterity  of  a  Spaniard,  a  paper-full  of  light-colored  tobacco, 
which  she  took  from  a  bag  of  embroidered  velvet 

*  What  a  sweet  cigar-girl  it  is ! '  murmured  Rodolphe,  in  an  ecstacy 
of  contemplation. 

'Who  is  this  Ali-BahiV  thought  Mademoiselle  Sidonia  on  her  part 
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And  she  meditated  on  a  pretext  for  engaging  in  oonversatiim  with 
Bodolphe,  who  was  himself  trying  to  do  the  very  same. 

'Bless  mel'cried  the  lady,  as  if  talking  to  herself^ '  what  a  bore  I  IVe 
no  matches!' 

'Allow  me  to  offer  you  some,  Miss,*  said  Rodolphe,  letting  fidl  on  the 
balcony  two  or  three  lucifers  rolled  up  in  paper. 

'A  thousand  thanks,'  replied  Sidonia,  lighting  her  ciffarette. 

'  Pray,  Miss,'  continued  Bodolphe, '  in  exchange  for  we  triiflinff  aenrioe 
which  my  good  angel  has  permitted  me  to  render  you,  may  I  aak  yon  to 
do  me  a  favor?' 

'Asking  already,'  thought  the  actress,  as  she  reearded  Rodolphe  with 
more  attention.  '  They  say  these  Turks  are  fickle,  but  very  agreeable. 
Speak,  Sir,'  she  bontinued  fdoud,  raising  her  head  toward  the  young  man, 
'what  do  you  wish?' 

'The  charity  of  a  little  tobacco,  Miss;  only  one  pipe.  I  have  not 
smoked  for  two  whole  days.' 

'  Most  willingly :  but  how  f  Will  you  take  the  trouble  to  come  down 
stairs!' 

'Alas  I  I  can't  I  I  am  shut  up  here,  but  am  still  free  to  employ  a  wery 
nmple  means.'  He  fJEistened  his  pipe  to  a  string,  and  let  it  glide  down 
to  her  balcony,  where  Sidonia  filled  it  profusely  herself  Bodolphe  then 
proceeded,  with  much  care  and  deliberation,  to  re-mount  his  pipe,  which 
arrived  without  accident  'Ah,  Miss  1'  he  exclaimed,  'how  much  better 
this  pipe  would  have  seemed,  if  I  could  have  lighted  it  at  your  eyea I' 

It  was  at  least  the  hundredth  edition  of  this  amiable  pleasantry,  but 
Sidonia  found  it  superb  for  all  that,  and  thought  henelf  bound  to  reply: 
*  You  fiatter  me.' 

'  I  assure  you.  Miss,  in  rightrdown  earnest,  I  think  you  handsomer 
than  all  the  Three  Graces  together.' 

'  Decidedly,  AU-Baba  is  very  polite,'  thought  Sidonia.  'Are  yoa  really 
a  Turk ! '  she  asked  Rodolphe. 

'  Not  by  profession,'  he  replied, '  but  by  necessity.  I  am  a  dramatic 
author.' 

'And  I  an  artist,'  she  replied ;  then  added, '  My  dear  Sir  and  neighbor, 
will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  dine  and  spend  the  evening  with  me  f ' 

'Alas ! '  answered  Rodolphe, '  though  your  invitation  is  like  opening 
heaven  to  me,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  it  As  I  had  the  honor  to  tell 
you,  I  api  shut  up  here  by  my  uncle,  Mr.  Monetti,  stove-maker  and  chim- 
ney-doctor, whose  secretary  I  now  am.' 

'You  shall  dine  with  me  for  all  that,^ replied  Sidonia.  'Losten:  I 
shall  reenter  my  room,  and  tap  on  the  ceiling.    Look  where  I  strike,  and 

Ci  will  find  the  traces  of  a  trap  which  used  to  be  there,  and  has  since 
n  condemned.  Find  the  means  of  removing  the  piece  of  wood  which 
doses  the  hole,  and  then,  although  each  in  our  own  room,  we  shall  be  as 
good  as  together.' 

Rodolphe  went  to  work  at  once.  In  five  minutes  a  communication 
was  established  between  the  two  rooms. 

'  It  is  a  very  little  hole,'  said  he, '  but  there  will  always  be  room  enough 
lo  pass  you  my  heart' 
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*  Now,'  said  Sidonla, '  we  will  go  to  dioner.  Set  your  table,  and  I  will 
pas  you  the  dishes.' 

Bodolphe  let  down  his  turban  by  a  string,  and  brought  it  back  laden 
with  eatables ;  then  the  poet  and  the  actress  proceeded  to  dine — on  their 
leroectiTe  floors.  Bodolphe  devoured  the  pie  with  his  teeth,  and  Sidonia 
witn  his  eyes. 

'  Thanks  to  yon,  Miss,'  he  said,  when  their  repast  was  finished, '  my 
■tomach  is  satisfied.  Can  you  not  also  satisfy  the  void  of  my  heart, 
which  has  been  so  long  empty  ? ' 

'  Poor  fellow ! '  said  Sidonia ;  and  climbing  on  a  piece  of  furniture,  she 
lifted  up  her  hand  to  Rodolphe's  lips,  who  gloved  it  with  kisses. 

'  What  a  pity,'  he  exclaimed, '  you  can't  do  as  Saint  Denis,  who  had 
the  privilege  of  carrymg  his  head  in  his  hands !' 

To  the  dinner  succeeded  a  sentimental  literary  conversation.  Rodolpha 
moke  of  ^The  Avenger^  and  Sidonia  asked  him  to  read  it.  Leaning  over 
the  hole,  he  began  declaiming  his  drama  to  the  actress,  who,  to  hear  bet- 
ter, had  put  her  arm-chair  on  the  top  of  a  chest  of  drawers.  She  pro- 
nounced ^The  Avenger '  a  master-piece,  and  having  some  influence  at  the 
theatre,  promised  Rodolphe  to  get  his  piece  received. 

But  at  the  most  interesting  moment,  a  step  was  heard  in  the  entiy, 
about  as  light  as  that  of  the  Commanderh  ghost  in  ''Don  Jwa^  It  was 
Uncle  Monetti.     Rodolphe  had  only  just  time  to  shut  the  trap. 

*  Here,'  said  Monetti  to  his  nephew,  *  this  letter  has  been  running  after 
you  for  a  month.' 

'Uncle!  Uncle  1'  cried  Rodolphe,  *I  am  rich  at  last!  This  letter 
informs  me  that  I  have  gained  a  prize  of  three  hundred  francs,  given  by 
an  academy  of  floral  games.  Quick  1  my  coat  and  my  things !  Let  me 
go  to  gather  my  laurels.    They  await  me  at  the  Capitol !' 

'And  my  chapter  on  ventilators  ? '  said  Monetti,  coldly. 

<  I  like  that  I     Give 'me  my  things,  I  tell  vou ;  I  can't  go  out  so !' 

'  You  shall  go  out  when  my  Manual  is  finished,'  quoth  the  uncle,  shut- 
ting up  his  nephew  under  lock  and  key. 

Rodolphe,  when  left  alone,  did  not  hesitate  on  the  course  to  take.  He 
transformed  his  quilt  into  a  knotted  rope,  which  he  fastened  firmly  to  his 
own  balcony,  and  in  spite  of  the  risk,  descended  by  this  extempore  lad- 
der upon  Biademoiselle  Sidonia's. 

'  Who  is  there  I '  she  cried,  on  hearing  Rodolphe  knock  at  her  win- 
dow. 

*  Hush ! '  he  replied ;  '  open ! ' 

*  What  do  you  want  ?     Who  are  you  ? ' 

'Can  you  aski     I  am  the  author  of  ^The  Avenger,^  come  to  look  for 
my  heart,  which  I  dropped  through  the  trap  into  your  room.' 
'Rash  youth !'  said  the  actress,  'you  mient  have  killed  yourself!' 
'Listen,  Sidonia,'  continued  Rodolphe,  showing  her  the  letter  he  had 
just  received.     '  You  see,  wealth  and  glory  smile  on  me :  let  love  do  the 
!' 


By  means  of  a  masculine  disguise,  which  Sidonia  procured  for  him, 
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Bodolphe  was  enabled  to  escape  from  his  uncle's  lodging.  He  ran  to  the 
secretary  of  the  academy  of  floral  games,  to  receive  a  crown  of  gold 
sweet-brier,  worth  three  hundred  francs,  which  lived 

— r-  *  as  live  rosea  tbe  (Ureal  - 
The  apace  of  a  day.' 

A  month  after,  Mr.  Monetti  was  invited  by  his  nephew  to  assist  at  the 
first  representation  of  ^The  Avenger  J  Thanks  to  the  talent  of  Made- 
moiselle Sidonia,  the  piece  had  a  run  of  seventeen  nights,  and  brought 
in  forty  francs  to  its  author. 

Some  time  later — it  was  in  the  warm  season — Bodolphe  lodged  in 
the  Avenue  St  Cloud,  third  tree  as  you  go  out  of  the  £oi$  de  Bolognt, 
on  the  fifth  brancL 


ST  FRATBR8. 


ft      T"'^Wj«B     U      LtOn«A» 


Upon  Time's  outer  verge  I  stAod,  while  laves 

My  feet  Eternity's  immortal  waves^ 

Knowing  that  all  things  which  have  been  before 

Shall  be  to  me  no  more : 
That  dreams,  emotions*  vanitic^  desires^ 
Hope's  incense  on  the  altar  of  Youth's  fires* 
And  man's  ambition,  that  have  been  before^ 

Shall  be  no  more: 

No  more  the  grie( 
The  sting,  the  passion,  penitence,  relief; 
Sweet  memories,  the  pearls  of  Life's  brief  story;. 
Sad  memories^  Uiat  dim  the  rising  glory ; 
Joys  which  are  spent^and  sorrows  gone  before^ 

No  more,  no  more  1 

O  God,  before  I  go^ 
Permit  my  heart  its  new-bom  leal  to  know. 
To  know  and  anderstand,  as  well  as  feel; 
Hy  soul  within  this  mantle  broad  and  rcuU 

To  wrap  itself  from  woe: 
A  day,  an  hour,  a  moment  yet  impart 
To  hear  the  prayers  of  my  o'erburdened  heart: 
Withhold  the  swoop  of  thy  suspended  tword 

One  moment  yet^  O  Lokd  I 

O  spirit  mine  I 
How  mnny^  hearts  have  minsled,  dust  with  dua^ 
Since  first  inspired  me  with  immortal  trust 

Thy  tpark  divine  I 
How  many  dwell  in  raptnrt  or  in  wo« 

Where  now  Igol 
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And  each  hath  felt  in  turn,  as  I  to-uight, 
Beuionie,  dread,  hoj>o,  pence,  coiiHdeiioo,  delight; 
Each  one,  o/on^  hath  trod  the  path  to  God 

Which  all  have  trod, 
Nor  found  the  road  of  all  wlio  turned  to  pray 
Bo  difficult,  when  Reason  led  tlie  way ;  ' 

And  I,  though  at  this  hour  I  know  not  why, 
Uave  always  deemed  it  difficult  to  die: 
This  body,  whicli  my  bouI  tdiall  know  no  more, 
This  body,  which  God  lent  me,  to  restore. 

Bnt  now  at  last 
He  Future's  radiant  beams  dispel  the  Past ; 

And  with  the  lid 
Of  Heaven's  mysterious  eye  is  Error  hid, 
While  angel- voices — I  can  hear  them  —  hymn 

A  requiem : 
Error  may  be  the  sin  and  shame  of  Time, 

But  not  the  crime ; 
Hay  cloud  the  soul  with  shadows,  but  may  not 

Its  glory  blot ; 
May  bar  external  light,  to  earth  akin. 

But  never  that  within. 

Hear  and  forgive, 

0  Lord  !  the  penitent  whose  time  is  near ; 
The  suppliant  who  soon  shall  cease  to  live. 

Forgive  and  hear. 
My  heait  recalls  its  visions  from  the  past^ 

Tlie  earliest,  and  tlie  last; 
The  brilliant  hues  that  streaked  the  morning  skies; 
The  morning  wings  on  which  I  sought  to  ri;i6 ; 
The  failing  vfTort,  and  the  soothing  balm. 
The  restoration  to  its  early  calm ; 
The  pause,  the  flight,  the  sudden  ebb,  the  flow, 
Ttie  progress^  and  the  end  of  all  below  ; 
All  seem  restored,  commingled  into  one. 
The  transient  rain-bow  of  my  setting  sun : 
And  ah!  how  vividly  in  that  recall 

1  see,  I  feel  the  vanity  of  all  I 
Rejoicing  that  whatc  er  of  wrong  there  be 
Toou  secst^  and  none  else  have  need  to  see ; 
Tuoa  knowest^  and  none  else  can  ever  know 
The  guilty  abasement,  pain,  repentance,  woe  I 

0  Fatiieb,  spare 
The  soul  that  passeth  now  oil  mortal  care  I 

Receive  and  bless 
The  spirit  here  released  from  earth's  caress ! 

In  mercy  bend 
lliine  eyes  upon  the  voyager  toward  his  end, 

And  lift  his  heart 
From  out  the  dust  of  which  it  bears  no  part! 

Forgive  and  hear, 
0  Loftis  the  penitent  whose  time  is  near  I 
The  suppliant^  who  soon  shall  cease  to  live, 

UeAf  and  forgive! 
.'Vln»'Orfe«nf. 
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Sm  comes  at  last^  the  soft;  sweet  Spring: 
Once  more  the  birds  begin  to  sin^^ 
Again  the  fragrant  flowers  fling 

Their  sweetness  on  the  air. 
The  bright  waves  sparkle  on  the  rilli^ 
And  blossoms  bloom  upon  the  hills; 
The  air  with  sweetest  music  Alls, 

And  flowering  fields  are  fair. 

All  blesBin|;s  on  sweet  Springy,  which  brings 
Such  happmess  to  earthly  things, 
Such  joy  upon  her  ffolden  wings^ 

Such  blessinirs  in  her  train. 
Uer  face  with  hope  lights  up  our  dreamSi 
And  o'er  our  souls  her  sweet  smile  gleams^ 
And  we  grow  glad  in  her  bright  be«mi^ 

For  Spring  has  come  again! 
Harifordj  (Conn,,)  May,  1852. 


€^t  /nitgt  l^^iw. 


BBIMO    THB    OBSERVATIONS    AT    HOMB    AND    ABROAD    07    DTVBBS    ICBIIBBBS    OV 

THE     FUDOZ     PAKILT. 

K'NDRRriJ      IHTO      OTHlTlMr      BT      TOKT  ^yOSaS 
CliAfTIR      VIOUTKBMTn 

A.  Malam  mihl  videtur  esse  more, 

M.  TUme  qui  mortul  sunt,  an  lis  quibus  moriendiim  est  T 

A.  Utrisque.  Tom   QoaM. 

Mr.  BoDGERS  being  dead,  was  mourned  over.  Most  dead  men  beoomt 
ffreat  favorites  in  society.  It  is  an  old  story,  but  worth  telling  again  in 
Qiis  connection,  that  nothing  so  helps  a  man's  reputation  as  —  dymg.  I 
do  not  mean  to  commend  it  to  my  friends,  lest  I  might  be  thought  mvi- 
dious  and  ungenerous.  But  yet  I  could  lay  my  hands  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  great  many  capital  fellows,  whose  hopes  do  certainly  lie 
largest  in  that  direction,  and  whose  names  will  scarce  be  currently 
known,  or  on  the  lips  of  men  for  a  week  together,  or,  indeed,  make  anj 
deep  impression  whatever,  until  they  are  cut  in  marble. 

I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  say  aught  in  crimination  or  to  the  discredit 
of  Truman  Bodoebs.  There  were  those  who  spoke  in  praise  of  him 
before,  and  with  much  good  reason.  But  now,  all  Newtown  repeated 
his  eulogy.  The  old  hoiLse-keeper,  who  could  hardly  have  survived  a 
week  without  some  bickering  with  Truman,  now  put  on  as  honest 
bombazine  as  ever  grew  tawny  with  wear,  and  said,  with  camMo  to 
her  eyes, '  N^erry  a  man  can  fill  the  Sijuiie'a  phioe.' 
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And  the  wicked  carpenter  next  door,  who  had  often  with  his  plane- 
iron  whisked  off  a  cnrhng  '  D  —  n  the  old  Square ! '  was  now  grave  and 
thoughtful,  and  said  that  '  few  men,  in  the  long  run,  were  cleverer  than 
Uncle  Truman.' 

Squire  Bivins  smoothed  his  wig  yery  solemnly,  and  ppoke  in  town- 
meetmg,  (called  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  indignation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Newtown  at  that  culpable  carelessness  which  on  a  recent 
occasion  had  desolated  hearth-stones)  —  he  spoke,  I  say,  of  *  that  emi- 
nent towns-man  who  had  been  cut  deown  in  the  flower  of  his  days,  and 
in  the  prime  of  his  usefulness,  leaving  behind  him  hundreds  of  afflicted 
hearts,  and  —  as  he  had  himself  reason  to  know  —  a  large  propity.  Far 
be  it  from  me,'  continued  Mr.  Bivins,  shaking  his  wig  more  tightly  to  his 
head ;  *  far  be  it  from  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  public  spirit  and  enterprise 
of  our  distinguished  and  diseased  teowns-man.  Prior  to  this  melancnoly 
disaster,  I  had  occasion  to  draw  up  some  important  business -papers  for 
Mr.  BoDOBRS,  (a  manifest  interest  on  the  part  of  the  towns-people,)  and  I 
think  I  may  say,  without  breach  of  confidence,  that  it  will  be  found  on 
eumination  of  the  Squire's  papers,  that  he  has  not  forgotten  the  poor 
of  his  native  teown.  (Sensation.)  My  friends,  he  has  gone  from  us; 
harried  off  by  a  sad  ana  cruel  catastrophe  —  a  catastrophe,  allow  me  to 
taj,  as  execrable  as  it  was  ill-timed,  and  one  which  has  hurried  into 
eternity  our  most  excellent  teowns-man,  who  was  an  honor  to  the  place 
and  an  ornament  to  the  county.' 

It  is  well  and  natural  that  these  honors  should  gather  about  the  dead. 
For  what  we  do  that  is  wrong  and  envious  springs,  for  the  most  part, 
from  the  temptations  and  bedevilments  that  belong  to  our  weak,  frail 
bodies ;  and  when  once  these  are  shaken  off,  and  wo  have  given  our 
low-lived  mortality  tlie  go-by,  why,  pray,  should  we  not  be  credited  with 
the  goodness  which  belongs  to  us,  and  which  pertains,  and  will  pertain  ever 
more,  to  the  etiiereal  part  that  is  gone  ?  The  hand  that  smote  us,  and 
the  tongue  that  belied  us,  and  the  eye  that  rebuked  us,  are  dead :  they 
cannot  harm  us  any  longer ;  nor  any  longer  can  tliey  hurt  him  who  held 
them^  and  who  used  them  with  earthy  appetites.  But  the  essence  that 
shone  in  charity,  and  that  kindled  generous  emotion,  and  that  bowed  the 
Mah  in  silent  worship  of  Deitt  and  goodness,  is  living  still,  (who  knows 
how  near  ?)  and  claims,  by  all  human  sympathy  and  all  spirit-bonds, 
that  wo  recognize  it  kindly. 

The  country-clergyman  improved  the  occa^on  in  an  elaborate  ser- 
mon ;  commending  the  Christian  worth  and  dignity  of  the  old  gentle- 
man who  had  been  nipped  in  the  flower  of  his  days ;  making  Squire 
B0DOER8,  in  short,  only  less  eminent  in  the  Christian  graces  and  charity 
than  the  Napoleon  of  Mr.  Abbott's  history. 

The  newspapers,  moreover — those  hasty  and  impassioned  eulogists  of 
nearly  all  dead  men  —  came  boldly  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Bodgers's  repu- 
tation. *  We  have  again  to  record,'  said  they,  on  the  day  succeedincr 
the  event,  *  one  of  those  terrible  calamities  which  succeed  each  other 
with  frightful  rapidity,  and  which  call  for  something  far  more  effective 
that  a  mere  out-burst  of  popular  indignation.  We  trust  that  an  exam- 
ple will  at  length  be  made  of  those  who  thus  trifle  wantonly  with  human 
ufe.    There  seem  to  us,  in  the  present  instance,  no  palliating  circum- 
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stances.  It  is  down-right  murder!  The  country  demands  a  thorough 
investigation ;  and  woo  be  to  the  reckless  men  who  have  thus  put  all 
considerations  of  humanity  at  defiance !  Among  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims, we  are  pained  to  notice  the  name  of  that  highly  respectable  citisen 
of  Newtown,  Truman  Bodoers,  Esq.,  a  most  woruy  and  valuable  mem- 
ber of  society.  His  loss,  to  his  family  and  the  country,  is  irreparable. 
Again  we  say,  shall  the  abettors  of  this  infamous  outrage  be  brought  to 
justice  ?     We  pause  for  a  reply.' 

Two  days  thereafter,  the  newspaper  qualifies  its  remarks  thus :  *  We 
understand,  from  a  highly  respectable  gentleman  who  chanced  to  be  on 
board  at  the  time  of  the  recent  unfortunate  casualty  to  the  steamer 
Eclipse,  (we  speak  of  Mr.  Blimmer,  of  Blimmersville,  whose  advertise- 
ment may  be  found  in  another  column,)  that  the  boat  was  making 'only 
its  usual  speed,  and  that  the  fire  was  one  of  those  untoward  accents 
which  no  human  fore-sight  could  possibly  have  prevented. 

*  Mr.  Bummer,  having  exerted  himself  in  a  noble  manner  on  the  occft- 
sion  alluded  to,  is  still  suffering  severely.  We  are  informed  through 
him,  that  Mr.  Bodgers  maintained  his  presence  of  mind  to  the  last,  and 
intrusted  to  him  (Mr.  Blimmer)  sundry  commissions  of  eoneiderabie  im- 
portance.  AH  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Blimmer  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
old  gentleman  proved  unavailing.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Bummer  is  in  a  fair  way  of  recovering  from  the  effects  of  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  unfortunate  deceased. 

*  The  paragraph  characterizing  the  accident  as  murder,  we  beg  to 
state,  was  written  in  the  absence  of  the  senior  editor  of  this  joamaL: 

Mr.  Blimmer,  I  have  already  remarked,  is  a  wide-awake  man,  and 
part-proprietor  of  the  steamer  Eclipse.  Mr.  Bummer  was  not  iamiliar 
with  tlie  family  of  Mr.  Bodoers.  The  paper  in  his  hands  might  be  of 
service  —  to  himself.  The  hint  thrown  out  in  the  ^Daily  Beacon^  mi^t 
induce  some  advances  on  the  part  of  those  interested.  It  seemed  to  him 
an  ingenious  way  of  conducting  observations. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Solomon  Fudge  lamented  the  fate  of  Mr.  Bodoxrb. 
And  having  recovered  from  their  lamentation,  discoursed  in  this  way 
over  the  breakfast-table,  (cousin  Wilue  being  in  bed :)       ^ 

Aunt  PucEBE.  *Do  you  know,  Solt,  if  Truman  leaves  a  huge 
estate?' 

Solomon.  'Mrs.  Phcebe,  I  think  it  must  be  large  —  quite  laige. 
The  tan-works  were  profitable,  very.  He  has  a  house  or  two  in  town, 
and  considerable  stock  in  our  bank.' 

*And  —  Solomon  —  who  —  do  you  think,  dear,  are  his  heirs  f ' 

'Nonsense !  Phcebe  ;  as  if  you  did  n't  know  that  you  and  your  ristsr 
Fleming  were  the  nearest  kin.' 

'  But  if  he  made  a  Will,  Soly  ? ' 

*  Why,  then  he  did,  my  dear.' 

*  La,  Solomon  I  do  you  think  he  did  make  a  Will  ? ' 
*   •  Uow  should  I  know  what  to  think  f ' 

'  There  now !  so  short,  and  I  suffering  —  (handkerchief  to  face  foriiidi 
listinct  utterance)  —  family  friends  —  afiliction,'  etc 

'  You  can't  alter  the  Will,  if  it 's  made,  can  you,  Phcbbb  f '  says  Uncle 
AoLouon,  relenting,  and  helping  himself  to  a  chicken-le^. 
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*  No,  Solomon  ;  who  said  that  I  could  t ' 

*  No  body.' 

*  Well  i ' 

*  Well ! ' 

*  I  hopo  he  did  n^t,  Solomon  ! ' 

*  So  do  I,  I'iKEBE,  for  your  sake  You  were  never  much  a  fuvorito 
with  Tkuman.^ 

*  But  he  was  so  vulgar,  Solomon.' 
'Ah,  yes  :  Newtown  man,  riiosoB.' 

*  There  now,  Solomon  1 ' 

The  colloquy,  however,  tinally  ends  in  a  promise  on  tlie  part  of  Solt 
to  visit  Newtown  and  invest imite  matters. 

Poor  Kitty,  with  her  best  friend  (saving  only  her  mother)  gone,  is 
quieter  and  sadder.  To  her  comes  up  the  thought  that  she  will  not 
aeo  again  the  kind  old  face  that  smiled  on  her ;  that  she  will  not  hear 
■gain  the  kind  voice  that  (lalleil  down  blessings  on  her;  that  she  would 
never  welcome  him,  nor  thank  him,  uor  watch  for  him,  nor  meet  him, 
ever  again.  Not  onc^x%  as  yet,  comes  up  to  her  the  girlish  thought,  the 
refloctiun  that  bi)th  she  and  hur  mother  had  been  almost  dependent  on 
hb  bounty  ;  nor  once  d(x»$  the  sense  of  any  appru^U'liing  want  disturb 
iwr. 

Is  not  the  old  honie->tejid  there,  with  her  hnpoful  and  welcoming 
mother,  and  the  trees  and  sunshine,  and  (ioo^s  pruviJonce  over  each  and 

Bin 

Our  best  mourners  will  prove,  ten  to  one,  the  quietest  ones ;  and  they 
whoso  tears  will  lie  Ix'tter  than  m:uss<.>s  [H.'rl(>rme(l  for  the  gentle  rest  of 
oar  Bouls,  will  w<.H.*p  silently  and  out  of  sight. 

But  it  di  I  tlfish  over  Kitty,  as  she  strugglt-il  with  ln-r  griuf,  that  she 
oould  stay  no  lunger  in  the  town,  but  mu^i  go  back  now  to  eheer  the  old 
homesteiul.  And  there  wen>  unpleasant  thoughts  joined  to  this  leave- 
taking.  The  town  grows  strangL*ly  u]K)n  the  atfections  of  an  impulsive, 
enthusiastic  girl.  Even  it.s  glitter  and  show  tlatter  the  eye,  and  woo  the 
fiuicy  strongly.  The  nrnnc  and  the  French  of  toAii  teachei's  attune  a 
vagrant  heart  of  seventeen  to  the  gallant  sjK'eches  and  the  gallant  aim 
oC  tlie  town. 

The  Mr.  Quids  arc  not  wholly  dfspicable  characters ;  far  from  it. 
Hiey  posst^s  con>iderable  tact  and  grace,  and  very  great  knowk-dge  of 
drew.  They  are  not  unfrequently  jK»ssessed  of  an  cjisy  and  trifling  ami- 
ability, sueh  as  finds  an  approach  to  the  hearts  of  innocent  girls. 

It  must  Ite  borne  in  mind,  m()re<n'er,  tliat  the  spinster  eousins,  the 
amiable  Miss  Jemima  an<l  Miss  Hridget,  wero  naturallv  t-namored  of 
young  m^n  in  f^isliionahle  life,  or  who  appeared  to  he  in  fashionable  life; 
and  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  they  should  have  transf<'rr^'d  a  i>ortion 
of  this  enamored  feeling  into  the  bo»<jm  of  ]»retty  Kin  y  Flkmixg. 

Nor,  to  tell  truth,  was -Kitty  very  hard-hearted;  she  had  a  great 
deal  of  kindness  in  her  comi)osition  —  kindness  to  Uncle  Solomon, 
kindnesa  to  me,  kindness  to  young  men  in  general.  It  was  not  altoge- 
ther strange  that  she  should  feel  kindly,  then,  toward  a  genteel  young 
fellow  who  left  bouquets  at  her  dfx)r,  such  as  would  have  utterly  aston- 
uhed  the  whole  village  of  Newtown,  and  who,  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
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had  been  instrumental,  as  she  learned,  in  a  very  pretty  serenade,  which 
quite  startled  the  spinster-cousins,  and  which  was  the  means  <^  giving 
the  grocer  opposite  an  unusual  view  of  Miss  Bridget  in  her  night-capu 
I  would  not  give  a  fig  for  a  girl  who  has  not  her  own  share  <»  pride ; 
and  KiTTv  had  this ;  and  she  had  felt  it  mortified  sometimes  by  the 
bearing  of  Aunt  Phcsbb  and  Wilhelmina  ;  and  it  was  a  good  offset  to 
this  hurt  feeUng  to  have  stolen  away  the  most  stylish  of  cousin  Wilhe^s 
admirers.  * 

Not  that  she  would  really  harm  cousin  Wilhb  :  but  then  there  was  a 
little  gratification,  when  walking  with  Adolphub  Quid,  to  meet  with  her 
showy  cousin :  and  pray,  what  yoimg  girl  of  eighteen  would  not  have 
felt  the  same  ? 

Adolphus,  too,  was  rather  a  pretty  name.  Not  so  bIu£r-fiounding  as 
Harrt  Flint,  for  instance ;  nor  so  honestrsounding,  perhaps :  but,  as 
Bridget  said,  a  *  sweet  name.'  In  French,  too,  which  she  was  studying, 
it  rendered  up  gracefully  into  Adolphb,  which  agreed  with  that  of  a 
good  many  lively  heroes  of  novels,  with  which  girls  studying  French  are 
apt  to  become  acquainted. 

Now  I  do  not  positively  affirm  that  all  this  train  of  thinking  passed 
through  the  mind  of  little  Kittt,  as  she  mourned  and  speculated  upon 
her  uncle's  deatli :  but  association  is  a  strange  thing,  and  sets  our  imagi- 
nation gadding  often  in  strange  quarters,  and  often  breeds  fancies  which 
sooner  or  later  turn  into  feelings  and  resolves.  I  do  not  think  any  such 
matter  of  Kittt.  I  am  sure  that  she  was  very  discreet ;  and  that  she 
mourned  heartily  and  bitterly ;  and  paid  very  little  heed  to  the  next 
bouquet  from  Adolfhub  ;  and  did  not  triumph  so  much  over  Wiir 
HELMiNA  ;  and  tried  harder  than  ever  to  love  her  Aunt  Pu(£BE  ;  and 
looked  sweetly  in  her  black  bonnet ;  and  cried  like  a  child  at  the  grave 
of  poor  Truman  Bodoers. 

Mr.  Quid,  Senior,  bore  tlio  family  Itereavement  differently :  I  say 
family  bereavement,  meaning  our  Fudge  bereavement  Mr.  Quid, 
Senior,  appeared,  however,  much  interested  in  the  lamentable  event. 

*  Gad ! '  said  Mr.  Quid,  as  he  read  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Bod- 
OBRs's  name  in  the  list  of  the  lost ;  *  the  old  fellow 's  gone  at  lengtL 
Good!' 

*  It 's  an  ill  wind,'  says  the  proverb, '  that  helps  no  man.'  Mr.  Quid 
appeared  excited,  and  walked  his  little  room,  ruminating  deeply.  Not 
that  the  demise  of  Mr.  Bodgerb  brought  home  to  him  any  thought  of 
his  own  possible  death :  he  was  not  the  man  for  such  imaginative  forays. 

He  did,  however,  set  about  a  very  earnest  examination  of  certain 
packages  of  letters  which  lay  in  an  odd  comer  of  an  old  secretary  that 
equipped  his  chamber.  Some  few  of  these  ho  laid  aside  with  mudi  evi- 
dent glee ;  now  and  then  rubbing  his  hands,  as  he  met,  perhaps,  with 
some  special  phrase  of  endearment;  and  throwing  aside  others  which, 
if  truth  were  known,  showed  even  more  tenderness  of  expression,  with 
a  shrug  of  indifiicrence. 

After  spending  a  good  half  day  in  this  sort  of  moummg  over  the 
luckless  souls  who  had  gone  to  the  other  world  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain   ,  Mr.  Quid,  Senior,  dropped  a  little  note  to  Mr.  Quid,  Junior, 

asking  him,  in  an  afieotionate  way,  to  oome  and  see  him  quietly  on  very 
important  affairs. 
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I  shall  not  undertake  to  say  here  what  was  the  result  of  this  inter- 
view, save  that  Mr.  Adolphus  left  in  very  cheerful  spirits,  and  taking  a 
\fomj  next  morning,  drove  out  to  the  quiet  country  vilkge  of  Newtown. 

Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  a  young  gentleman  of  Mr. 
QuiD*B  brilliant  exterior  should  make  a  stir  in  the  little  village  of  New- 
town; and  when  it  was  understood  that  he  was  making  inquiries  in 
regard  to  the  business  and  habits  of  the  late  Squire,  curiosity  and 
expectation  were  on  tip-toe. 

Good  Mrs.  Fleming  was  not  without  her  conjectures  upon  the  subject : 
and  they  were  such  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected  from  a  very 
worthy  old  lady,  who  lovt*d  her  daughter  worthily,  and  was  very  igno- 
rant of  the  world.  Now  Miss  Kitty's  letters  to  mamma  had  not  been 
without  their  mention  of  Mr.  Adolphus  Quid,  *an  elegant  youn^  man, 
who  was  very  kind,  and  who  visited  frequently  the  Miss  Fudges.  It  is 
true  there  was  no  enumeration  of  the  bouquets  which  he  had  sent,  or, 
indeed,  of  those  particular  attentions  which  Kitty  (natural-acting  girl , 
that  she  was)  chose  to  keep  the  record  of  in  her  own  bosom. 

Nevertheless,  good  old  Mrs.  Fleming,  associating  the  name  in  Kitty^b 
letters  with  the  elegant  young  gentleman  who,  upon  the  report  of  Miss 
Mehitabls  Bivins,  had  just  come  out  to  Newtown,  had  no  manner  of 
doubt  that,  being  deeply  interested  in  Kitty,  and  foreseeing  that  Kittt 
would  be  interested  m  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Bodgers^s  estate,  he  had 
come  to  Newtown  to  confer  witii  herself,  and  to  do  whatever  might  be 
needful  and  gentlemanly  and  son-in-law-like  under  the  circumstances. 

Acting  on  this  suggestion,  Mrs.  Fleming  arrayed  hei-self  in  her  best 
bombazine,  new-dustc^l  her  little  parlor,  rearranged  the  books  upon  the 
teapoy,  and  waited  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Quid. 

Mr.  Quid,  in  utter  innocence  of  these  motherly  arrangements,  was 
meantime  making  inquiries  afler  the  legal  adviser  of  the  late  Squire 
BoDOERB,  and  presently  after  called  a  most  extraordinary  blush  to  the 
cheek  of  the  somewhat  lean  Meuitablb  Bivinb,  by  appeariog,  with  his 
short,  ivory-headed  cane,  at  the  gate  of  her  father's  yard.  Mehitabls 
accomplished  her  Sunday-school  toilet  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  but 
to  very  little  purpose.  Mr.  Quid  desired  only  to  see  the  Squire  on  busi- 
ness, and  was  directed  to  the  oflice  previously  described. 

The  Squire  received  his  city-visitor  after  his  usual  manner,  and  reliev- 
ing himself  of  a  considerable  excess  of  tobacco-juice,  he  beckoned  to  a 
chair  opposite. 

Mr.  Quid,  (with  the  ivory  head  of  his  stick  at  his  Hps :)  *  Mr.  Bivins, 
I  believe,  Sir.' 

Squire.  *  That 's  my  name.  Sir ;  yes,  Sir : '  (raises  his  spectacles  to 
the  top  of  his  head  and  plats  his  wig  behind.) 

Qum.     *  I  believe,  Sir,  you  were  legal  advisor  of  Mr.  Bodgers?' 

'  Did  some  bizness  for  the  Square ;  yes.  Sir : '  (looking  now  very  nar- 
rowly and  curiously  at  Uie  stranger.) 

'  He  leaves,  I  understand,  a  large  property  ? ' 

*  Well,  yes ;  the  Square  was  a  fore-handed  man  —  what  I  call  a  fore- 
handed man.'     (Tobacco-juice  among  the  ashes.) 

*  He  left  no  direct  heirs,  I  believe  ? '  says  Mr.  Quid,  interrogatively. 
Bivins  stirs  himself  slightly  in  his  chair,  plats  his  wig,  seems  to  po»- 

fttts  himself  of  a  new  idea,  and  resumes  the  colloquy,  thus : 
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*  Well,  no,  I  guess  not ;  not,  as  you  might  say,  in  a  direct  line ! '  And 
Mr.  BiviKS,  perhaps  at  thought  of  the  stately  MEHiTihsLE,  winces  at  his 
own  Joke. 

*  Ha !  ha  1 '  says  Mr.  Quid  ;  *  very  good,  Mr.  Bivinb,  very  good.*  Upon 
the  strength  of  that  complimentary  sally,  and  the  encouraging  twinkle 
in  Mr.  Biviks's  eye,  he  goes  on  to  say  to  Mr.  Biyins  that  he  is  mterested 
to  some  extent  in  the  estate,  and  as  he  shall  have  occasion  for  the  pro- 
fessional services  of  Mr.  Biyins,  he  begs  to  hand  him  now  a  small 
retaining-fee. 

Mr.  BiviNS,  in  a  little  wonderment,  removes  his  spectacles  from  his 
head  and  lays  them  in  a  careless  way  upon  the  top  of  the  bill 
which  Mr.  Quid  has  laid  upon  the  table,  as  a  sort  of  conditional  retainer 
on  his  part  —  of  the  money. 

*And  now,  Mr.  Bivins,*  says  Quid,  *  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
me  if  Mr.  Bodgers  made  any  Will,  to  your  knowledge  ? ' 

Mr.  BiviNS  looks  carefully  at  Quid,  at  his  cane,  his  moustache,  plats 
his  wig,  considers  for  a  moment,  relieves  himself  of  a  new  excess  of 

tobacco-juice,  and is  interrupted  by  a  smart  but  formal  rap  at  his 

oflBce-door. 

The  new-comer  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Mr.  Solomok  Fudor. 
Mr.  Bivixs  knew  him  at  a  glance :  he  dusted  his  arm-chair  with  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  begged  the  Squire  would  be  seated. 

*  Perhaps  you  are  engaged,  Mr.  Bivixs  ? '  said  Uncle  Solomon,  in  his 
stately  way,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  formal  nod  of  recognition  to 
young  Quid. 

*  Oh  dear  me,  not  at  all.  Squire ;  glad  to  see  you.  ■  Sad  thing  this, 
about  Uncle  Truman.'  And  he  removes  his  spectacles  from  the  bill  of 
Mr.  Quid,  as  a  kind  of  tacit  relinquishment  of  claim  until  he  shall  have 
understood  the  business  of  the  ricli  Mr.  Fudge. 

Now  Mr.  Solomon  Fudge  has  occiisionally  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Quid 
within  his  own  door,  and  has  heard,  moreover,  somew-hat  of  his  wife's 
gossip  about  his  attentions  to  their  country-cousin,  Krmr.  Hence,  it 
occurs  to  him  that  he  must  be  making  private  inquiries  about  Kmr's 
chances  in  the  old  gentleman's  estate;  and  acting  upon  this  thought, he 
enters  formally  upon  his  business  with  Mr.  Bivins  —  'presuming  that 
Mr.  Quid,  from  some  reports  that  he  has  heard  in  connection  with  Mias 
Fleming,  is  kindly  looking  after  her  interest  in  the  estate  of  his  kins- 
man, Mr.  Bodgers.' 

A  new  light  suddenly  illumines  the  countenance  of  the  cautious  Mr. 
Bivins,  and,  replacing  his  spectacles  upon  the  bill,  he  prepares  to  give 
the  gentlemen  just  so  much  of  intcUigeni^  in  respect  to  Mr.  Bodgers 
and  his  property  as  will  pique  their  curiosity  and  make  his  exertions 
desirable  and  necessary  throughout 

*A  large  estate,  gentlemen,  very  large ;  and  the  Square  consulted  me 
freely ;  indeed,  I  may  say  that  I  drew  up  some  pa])er8-x]f  importance, 
with  refcrenco  to  his  estate,  which  I  guess  we  shall  find  at  the  home- 
stead.    What  do  you  say,  gentlemen,  to  calling  down  at  the  old  place? ' 

And  Mr.  Bivins,  ilirowing  the  bill  adroitly  into  the  table-drawer,  and 
turning  his  key,  accompanies  Mr.  Solomon  Fudge  and  Apolphus  Qitid 
to  the  late  home  of  Truman  Bodgers. 
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J*he  two  last  men  in  tli^  world  that  tho  old  gentleman  would  have 
choeen  for  such  a  visit  of  inquiry.  But  in  dyin^  we  liayo  to  give  up 
not  only  our  characters  but  our  papers  to  the  prying  eyes  and  tho  caro- 
len  hands  of  the  world  :  it  is  well  to  keep  both  in  order.  Death,  as 
Ciooro  says,  is  often  a  very  bad  matter  :  both  for  those  who  have  gone 
thiough  it,  and  for  those  who  have  got  it  to  go  through. 
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OiMS— diattiictiv  I  Femstnber 

Bull,  with  ahuddering  sonso  of  ftar ; 
It  WH  tD  the  chill  NoTcmber 

Twilight  oT  the  waning  year  — 
In  the  forest,  prone  redintng 

On  the  damp  earth,  cold  and  lonely ; 
Through  the  bmigha  the  stars  were  shinic  j, 

And  the  stars  were  shining  only. 
And  the  sobbing  and  the  sighing 

Of  the  wind  amid  the  trees  — 
Ever  mourn Ailly  replying 

T9  the  nurmar  <m  the  seas  — 
Stirred  my  soul  with  bitter  feeling ; 

Memories  of  the  buried  post 
Thronged  around,  young  hoped  roreoling, 

IIopea»  alas !  too  pure  to  last : 
Life  ts  so  like  stream  divine. 

Whose  sweet  fount  Is  nearest  hcaTen, 
Flowing  down  the  slopes  of  time 

To  a  dim  and  desert  even  ; 
And  the  purest  joys  wo  know 

Spring  beside  the  limpid  rill, 
Wbioh,  a  rlTer  grown,  will  flow 

Foul  and  dark  with  garnered  ill. 

Long  I  pmdcred,  sad  and  dreary, 

0*er  the  burled  hopes  of  yore, 
Asking,  tin  my  soul  grew  weary, 
*  Shall  the  parted  meet  once  more  ? 
Tell  me,  O  thou  moonlo.is  even ! 

Fairest  at  the  altar-shrine. 
In  yon  dim  and  distant  heaven 

Dwells  this  angel-love  of  mine, 

Lost  and  lovely  CAnoLi:fx  1 
By  the  blessed  seals  that  kcop  her, 

Answer  —  may  I  meet  her  there  ?* 
,  Deep  the  shadows  grew,  and  deeper: 

Silence  answered  to  Despair. 

In  an  endless,  long  succession, 

Motionless  the  tall  pines  stood ; 
In  an  endless,  still  procession, 

Through  the  shaaows  of  the  wood 
Move  the  solemn  midnight-hours, 
Leaving,  each*  as  they  depart, 
Frost  upon  the  drooping  flowcrH, 

Frost  upon  my  drooping  heart. 
Wake  the  evening  breexos,  swinging 

Through  the  darkness,  to  and  IVo, 
All  the  mossy  branehes,  singing 

Solemn  dirges,  sad  and  low. 
*TcU  me,  voices  of  tho  even. 

Do  I  Tainly  hope  to  borrow 
In  yon  pure  and  holy  heaven 

Respile  firom  this  weight  of  sorrow  1 

JTm-yor*,  A».7, 1S5S. 
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In  the  dim  and  dark  hereafter 
May  not  hope  bo  wrung  fhom  prayer-* 
Hope  be  wrung  firom  earnest  prayer  f* 

Answered  they,  with  mocking  laughter, 
Only  answered  they,  *  Despair  !* 

Fell  the  firost  more  while  and  hoary 

On  the  (lowers  and  on  my  heart ; 
Seemed  the  stars  to  pale  their  glory, 

As  the  dreary  hours  depart : 
*  If  not  here  to  me  is  given 

Respite  from  the  demon  Care. 
Sliall  I  not  in  death  be  shriven  f 

Is  there  no  deliverance  there? 
Humbly,  as  the  old  evangel, 

Longing  fur  yon  holy  Aidon, 
Is  it  sin  to  love  an  angel  — 

Sm  to  love  a  sainted  maiden, 
ResRued  from  this  world  of  sorrow, 

With  her  soul  all  pure  and  foir  7 
May  I  bope  for  such  to-morrow  ?  * 

Only  answered  they,  *  Despair ! ' 


Th(*n,  methought  the  weary  hours 

Never,  never  would  depart, 
Brinjnng  sunshine  to  tho  flowers,* . 

Jjcuving  iVoat  upon  my  heart 
Bowed  I  low,  in  weak  submission 

To  a  higher  will  than  mine ; 
Not  in  meekness  and  contrition 

Kneeling  at  tho  altar-shrine, 
But,  as  rrii4ked  to  earth  and  weary. 

Humbled  'neath  this  weight  of  cw. 
Feeling  all  the  utter,  dreary, 

Full  fruition  of  despair: 
Not  a  joy  life  ever  chcrislied 

Left  to  cheer  my  lonely  way; 
Asking  still,  though  hope  had  perished. 

Asking  for  the  butter  day. 
'All  the  blessed  dreams  of  youth. 

Ceaseless  longings  after  glory. 
Dim  forcshadowings  of  truth 

Are  they  —  or  a  lleoting  story  t 
Honor  that  shall  batflc  death. 

Faith  as  pure  us  mother's  prayoi  — 
Part  they  with  the  parting  breath  1 ' 

Still  the  branches  wailed,  *  Despair  !* 


Therefore  do  I  now  remember 
With  a  shuddering  sense  of  (bar. 

Still  the  rhecrlcss,  cold  November 
Twilight  of  the  waning  year. 


2» 
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SUMMER        L0NOI9O8 


»T    B.    VLORSWOB    iK'a*.BTnr. 


*I  8iin>  you  a  poem  which  you  will,  I  think,  admire.  It  it  named  *  Summer  Longing*,*  and 
written,  I  believe,  by  McCa.bthy,  after  whom  you  inquire  in  your  *  Table '  for  this  month. 
McCabtbt  is  an  Irishman,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  has  injured  himself,  with  English 
trities,  by  sympathizing  too  strongly  with  those  who  desire  for  Ireland  a  separate  nationality. 
He  is,  without  doubt,  a  man  of  genius.  lie  published,  some  time  ago,  a  Tolume  of  poems,  which 
f  hire  nerer  read ;  and  he  contributes  occasionally  to  the  ^Dublin  University  Magazine.* 

Kora  TO  raa  XoivoBi 

Ah  I  mj  heart  is  ever  waiting; 
Waiting  for  the  May ; 
Waiting  fur  the  pleasant  rambles 
Where  the  olooming  hawthorn  brambles^ 
With  the  woodbine  alternating; 

Scent  the  dewy  way. 
Ah !  my  heart  is  weary  waiting, 
Waiting  for  the  May. 

Ah  I  my  heart  is  sick  with  longing, 
Longing  for  the  May ; 
Lon^ng  to  escape  from  study 
To  the  young  face  fair  and  ruddy, 
And  tlie  thousand  charms  belonging 

To  the  summer-day. 
Ah  I  my  heart  is  sick  with  longing; 
^L^ging  for  the  May. 

Ah  I  my  heart  is  sore  with  sighing, 
Sighing  for  the  May ; 
Sighing  for  the  sure  returning. 
When  the  summer  beams  arc  burning, 
Of  sweet  flowers  that  dead  or  dying 
•  All  the  winter  lay. 

Ah  I  my  heart  is  sore  with  sighing; 
Sighing  for  the  May. 

Ah  I  my  heart  is  pained  with  throbbing 
Throbbing  for  the  May ; 
Throbbing  for  the  sca-sidc  billows, 
Or  the  water-wooing  willows, 
Where,  in  laugliing  and  in  sobbing, 

Glide  the  streams  away. 

Ah  I  my  heart,  my  heart  is  throbbing; 

Throbbing  for  the  May : 

Waiting,  sad,  dejected,  weary. 
Waiting  for  the  May. 
Spring  goes  b^  with  wasted  warnings^ 
Moon  lit  evenings,  sun-bright  mornings: 
Summer  come<s  yet  dark  and  dreary 

Life  still  ebbs  away. 
Man  is  kv£e  wkart,  weart, 
WaiTDra  voE  TBS  Mat. 
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Contts  itts  Comttssts; 

OK.        TALES        OF        COaNTEB8B8 


BT     OBA]lX,>a     O.      I.BLA»». 


XUUBsa     TWO. 

THE    COCNTiaS    AVO    HER    POET. 

*  PrAFFENTSuo  uod  weiberlitt 
G«bt  Uber  alles,  wle  Ihr  wisst.* 

Priestly  cheat  and  woman**  wit. 

Naught  on  earth  may  equal  it.  aaaicAH  Pbo^bbb. 

Wro  aernea  hya  ladye  fhittafbllte 
Ne  loneth  two,  ne  ioueth  three ; 
Ne  l^man  couetetb  ywis, 
Bare  she  who*a  troth  'a  yplyghted  hya. 

Jbuav  LIoiiiOT,  FonRTKBWTB  Cbhtobt. 

*Bettkb,'  said  the  Poet  to  himself,  ^better  a  donkey  which  will  carry 
■M,  than  an  Arabian  which  throws  me/*  Now  this  was  a  proverb 
which  he  had  learned  in  Spain.  Saying  this,  he  left  the  boudoir  of  the 
Countess  Clementine,  and  went  to  take  supper  with  a  black-eyed  maiden 
who  was  not  of  noble  birth. 

For  the  Countess  was  that  evening  in  her  *  tantrums,*  Every  pretty 
woman  has  a  right  to  be  in  them  occasionally. 

She  has  the  right  by  usage  and  custom,  by  will  and  way,  de  jure 
dmno  et  jure  gentium^  by  autliority,  prescription,  and  precedential  con- 
fiimativeness.    And  the  Countess  was  pretty,  very  pretty. 

But  alas,  my  ducks !  of  what  use  is  loveliness  when  it  ceases  to  excite 
lore  !  or  of  comeliness  when  a  lover  is  determined  to  go  ?  None^  none^ 
none.    Fair  maiden,  hie  thee  hence ;  the  bells  are  ringing — Nun  ! 

*  The  green-wood  echo,  the  rain-bow  gay, 
And  woman's  beauty,  soon  paaa  away.' 

Perhaps,  after  all,  —  who  knows  ?  —  feminine  beauty  is  only  a  flickering 
deception  —  a  gilded,  gleaming  zero  —  the  aureole  of  Folly  ! 

When  maidens  stand  in  dancing  row, 

The  fhirest  leads  the  floor  ; 
When  goslings  to  the  mill-pond  go, 

The  flrat  one  wallis  before. 

And  pefhaps 

—  Now  may  I  become  the  prey  (gloves  and  all)  of  the  biggest  bug- 
a-boo  that  ever  prowled  in  Moloch^s  nursery,  if  I  work  any  longer  on  this 
infiunous  sentence  —  this  cursed  train  of  nonsense  1 


Ahd  the  author  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Or  some  body  else  was  as 
good  for  him.  For  every  other  leaf  of  the  manuscript  has  been  torn 
mU^  hr  the  purpose  of  fbrmiD^  from  the  delicately  and  daintily-bound 
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volume,  an  album  or  scrap-book,  on  ^vhose  alternate  pages  have  been 
pasted  scraps  of  poetry,  with  other  fragments,  fractionments  and  fig- 
ments of  light  literature.  And  the  next  page  reads  as  follows  —  allteit^ 
somewhat  carelessly  written : 

O  V  X  R  T  n  B  B  •  R  E  V  B  B  I  B  . 

(JSaimdafrom  Home.") 

Music  Rweet, 
Passing  fleet — 
Bid  Memory  waken 

Her  loveliest  dream, 
Brave  shouts  on  the  mountain 

Sweet  songs  by  the  stream 
Yet  no  vision  of  beauty 

In  memory  can  live,  . 
Unless  woman  iu  spirit 

The  Impress  doth  give. 

{,Swi»a  Air.    Jodeln.) 

Mt  love  is  young,  my  love  is  fkir. 
Her  foot-step  light  as  summer  air ; 
Such  beauty  well  my  soul  might  move. 
And  yot  'tis  not  for  this  1  love. 

Lay  lOj  la,  li  u  va ! 

My  lovo  is  young,  but  passing  wise  ; 
She  reads  my  first  thoughts  in  mine  eyes : 
When  I  in  hers  will  reader  be. 
Oh,  naught  but  love  I  there  can  see. 
La^lOfla — Uola! 

And  this  I  mark  and  this  I  know, 
She  learns  my  deeds  where'er  1  go , 
And  this  I  too  can  well  descry, 
That  Mhe  ia  *karper/ar  than  1 1 

Oh,  happy  should  the  lover  be 
Whose  sweet-heart  has  more  sense  than  he ; 
The  sou]  or  love  he  ne*er  has  known 
Who  loves  Tor  beauty's  sake  alone. 

La,  /a,  la  —  laUuva ! 

And  on  the  next  page  the  original  narrative  again  appears.  What  part 
or  portion  thereof  is  covered  up  by  the  preceding  poetry,  I  know  not 
Paste,  like  Brummel*s  stardi,  plays  the  Devil  —  occasionally.  And  thus 
the  talc  runs  on  : 

*  Jeanne!*  said  the  Countess  to  her  mdd,  after  she  had  fretted, 
hummed,  laughed,  cried,  and  admired  her  ring,  with  the  remarkably 
small  white  fingers  which  adorned  it — 'Jeanne,  in  which  direction  did 
the  gentleman  depart  ? ' 

'  Up  the  street,  Madame ;  up  —  for  I  saw  him ! ' 

*And  he  saw  thee,  too,  I  dare  say  ? '  To  this  question  Jeanne  replied 
with  the  French  expression  of  ^Parbleu/^  Correctly  speaking,  she 
should  have  said,  ''Edepol .''  or,  *  By  Apollo ! '  or,  perhaps,  \ByP(dlux!^ 
since  that  is  the  classic  origin  of  the  gentle  oath.  But  Jeanne  was  not 
.  invariably  correct  in  all  her  words  or  actions.  She  had  run"  or  been  sent 
on  too  many  of  her  mistress's  love-errands  to  be  over-particular  —  {Ran^ 
vaga  virgo  pudica  est)  —  and  had  unfortunately  never  paid  very  marked 
attention  to  that  passage  of  the  holy  father  and  saint^  AmbroM^ 
addressed  to  vii^gias,  in  which  he  assures  them  that  silence  is  a  Bjnoofm 
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for  modesty  and  decency :  ^Claude  vas  tuum  ne  unguentum  effluai^ 
damde  viryinitaUnn  verccundiA  loquendi  et  abstinentia,^ 

*fie  saw  her/  reflected  the  Countess,  *  and  as  soon  as  she  was  kissed 
and  out  of  sight,  he  of  course  turned  and  went  down  in  tbe  other  direc- 
tion.    For  such  is  human  nature,  and  thus  do  men  deceive ! ' 

These  were  her  thoughts,  and  she  really  believed  tliat  they  formed  a 
whole,  entire,  deliberate  conclusion.  But  from  tlie  deep,  mysterious, 
wooderful  abyss  of  her  woman-soul  rose,  well-nigh  inaudibly,  the  faint| 
feathery  ghost  of  a  conscience-whisper : 

*  For  /  should  hare  done  so  myself.* 

•And  it  was  for  this,^  said  the  Countess  Clementine,  glancing  around 
at  the  room,  and  catching  a  glimpse  of  her  own  beauty  in  the  mirror ; 
'it  was  for  tJiis  that  I  had  Uik  small  apartment  of  mine  so  daintily 
•crubbed  and  comfortably  warmed.  It  was  fur  //*/«,*  continued  she,  seat- 
iog  herself  at  the  supper-table,  while  she  inclined  her  beautiful  head  and 
swan4ike  nebk,  sipping,  meanwhile,  like  a  bird,  a  few  drops  of  red  wine 
from  a  silver  goblet,  *  Uiat  I  ordered  my  best  Burgundy.    For  this ' 

And  lolling  back  luxuriously,  she  turned  to  her  maid  and  said  : 

*  Jeanne !  put  a  stick  on  the  firt ! ' 


On  the  next  page  sequentially  I  find: 


LOVE      VOK      BVBRI 

Vmm.  :>iKM.  7»'.ie  In  -and-aTn  *t*,  jvmar«  niull<'.r''3    aecundem  lllud  carxntn  Bamosi-IS  poaUsi 

'!>!■<:>,  bene  cl<?rlr.«.  vir£inp»  amaro 
Q-iare  sciunt  dulcia  oncala  pras^tare 
Jiivrntutcm  flvhdam  tuum  oonscrvare.' 

QulA  amor  «&!  cbarSUs,  rt  Dsoa   e«t  cbirltxii   ergo,  amor  non  malares.    Roluattv  xnihi  illad 
•ifviaaDtum.*  EriaxoL.  OaaccRoacic  Vihohom.* 

Snro,  If  ye  will,  of  the  banquet-hall, 

Tr^l  the  praises  of  card  and  wine ; 
I  bare  measured  the  depths  of  such  pleasures  all, 
Aiid  still  found  them  wearisome,  sillv,  and  small, 

Unless  some  young  beauty  touched  glass  with  mine. 

Drink,  drink,  drink,  till  ye  roll  on  the  floor  \ 

Play,  play,  play,  till  ye  We  swept  the  field  \ 
But  fire  minutes'  love,  though  quickly  o'er. 
Is  worth,  ye  will  grant,  five  thousand  times  more 

Then  all  that  Bacchus  or  chance  can  jrield. 

Long  lire  the  glass,  with  its  morning-beam ! 

Long  lire  %wA  fellows,  whererer  they  *re  found  ! 
But  what  were  tbe  sea,  if  no  sun-light  gleam 
£*er  flashed  on  its  darkness,  e'er  wakened  its  dream. 

Or  guided  tbe  gay  barks  which  circle  it  round  T  « 

But  here  and  there  doth  the  wine-berry  grow ; 

Beauty  all  orer  the  earth  I  find ; 
Languishing  eyes,  'mong  the  high  and  low  ~ 
More  of  them,  too,  as  older  I  grow ; 

For  loTo  DSTer  leaves  a  good  fellow  behind. 

*  *  Bv  tba  goda*    bat  it  i«  a  pltasabt  thing  to  lore  wom^a.  according  to  th^t  soog  of  tba  pot 
Sasiwali 

'  LtAav,  O  ^oUy  itudent  friend,  to  lore  tba  ladiea  dearlr ! 
For  then  tbadarluif  lltil«  aoulu  will  kisn  jr.u  ^o  ^inrRi-elj. 
And  Vouth  will  avarglida  along  right  merrily  and  chrarly.' 

*Fsr  lerala  ebazUy.  and  Oob  ta  abMityt  ikarefara  la  1ot«  aa  arU  thing.    Pattla  ma   thn  sifv* 
■«Mff*  i7i.»icii  vov  Hi 
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The  best  of  hearU  and  the  best  of  liTes 

The  best  of  songs  were  all  bora  of  lore ; 
And  the  best  of  good  fellows  are  maids  and  wires  i 
And  the  merriest  laugh  Is  where  Cupio  tbrlTes, 
In  the  kitchen  below  or  the  hall  aboTe. 


' AND  fonnd  that  he  had  indeed  gained  a  loss  by  jumping  from  the 

patrician  frying-pan  into  a  plebeian  fire ;  or  from  aristocratic  fume  into  a 
▼ulgar  Jiame,  as  the  Romans  tenned  it.  For  actresses  are  but  aaheR, 
danseuses  but  dust,  grisettes  but  gimcracks,  all  maidens  but  mortals ;  and 
a  love  of  low  degree  can  demi-devil  it  like  a  duchess — particularly  with 
a  gentleman  to  whom  the  dew-impearled  eye  of  beauty  is  ever-moving^ 
be'  it  in  Mav,  Marian,  or  an  empress. 

Upon  which  point  of  the  womanly-weakness  of  these  poor  girk,  a 
reflection  strikes  me.  It  hath  been  usual  to  compare  all  such  and  similar 
to  butter-flies,  which  flutter  with  wings  of  crimson-golden  sheen  throogii 
the  sun-shine  and  over  the  flowers  of  life.  But  if  so,  they  are  iwvertti 
butter-flies.  For  that  beautiful  bird,  from  a  worm  or  btip^  (as  Ameriem 
children  term  all  creeping  insects,)  becomes  the  tenant  of  a  cocoon,  and 
eventually  a  fluttering  beauty.  But  the  ornamental  pets  of  whom  I  have 
n>oken  genersUly  retrograde  degradingly  from  a  state  of  quivering  love- 
Imess  and  youthful  winginess  to  the  condition  of  the  cocoon,  and  eventa- 
ally  tliat  of  the  bug  —  I  mean,  of  course,  to  a  dull,  unprofitable  middle- 
age,  and  a  weary,  thoughtless  decrepitude. 

lie  received  but  a  dull  greeting,  found  that  a  string  of  the  love- 
lute  was  broken,  a  seal  of  the  soul-flask  opened,  and  drank  a  draught  of 
wine  which  made  him  recall,  with  bitter  regret,  the  Burgundy  and  br^t 
eyes  of  the  Countess. 

The  next  page  being  pasted  over  and  adorned  with  the  ballad  of 

THE    CODNT    AND    THE    ORISETTE. 

It  may  not  be  —  It  may  not  be-; 
Life  is  too  short  to  waste  with  thee ; 
I  claim  no  hand  which  wears  no  f^oTs — 
So  flure  thee  well,  thou  Tulgar  love. 

I  own  that  thon  art  Tery  fhir, 
Bat  bad  thy  taste  and  worse  thy  air ; 
While  every  varied  glance  and  smile 
Hints  at  an  edacation  vile. 

In  vain  I  seek,  from  day  to  day, 
A  trace  of  something  dutmguie: 
Such  trace  in  thee  no  soul  cotild  find, 
In  fbrm  or  feature,  style  or  mind. 

Why  wilt  thou  e*er  my  soul  distress 

By  thy  con-found-ed  teste  in  dress  T 

A  garnet  robe — an  orange  shoe, 

And  fkcing  gretn  —  good  heavens ! — with  him  ! 

Thy  lips  are  like  an  opening  rose, 
But,  Dieu !  when  once  the  floweret  blows, 
Oh,  then  thy  voice,  in  dreadflil  ^out, 
Flies  like  some  vulgar  insect  ont. 

I  deemed  that  love  had  power  to  changs, 
And  lift  above  her  Iow*Dom  ranfe 
One  who  no  taste  In  perflmiM  na^ 
8vrs  Ant  pttdwnll  lUWif  aai  ta4  f 
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And  DOW,  thou  lost  one,  fare  tbee  well ! 
At  nobler  shrines  my  love  I  *H  tell ; 
L<Mt,  lost  for  ever — most  It  be? 
Lost  to  good-style,  good-taste,  and — me! 


—  THBKEroRC,  Jeanne,  let  one  of  our  servants  run  to  the  apartments  of 
the  Sieur  d'Adelstein,  and  tell  his  valet  that  his  master's  patron,  the 
Bufaopi  k  dangerously  ill,  and  desires  to  see  him  immediately.  If  he 
be  in  the  town,  that  valet  will  find  him ;  if  he  find  him,  ho  will  first  re- 
tain to  his  own  house ;  if  he  return  to  liis  own  house,  ho  must  needs 
pias  oar  door ;  and  if  he  pass  our  door,  do  thou  tell  him  —  any  fib  thou 
pleanoBt  which  will  make  him  mount  the  stairs  1 ' 

And  the  Countess,  having  given  out  her  orders  with  the  precision  of 
a  General,  fell  back,  lounging  voluptuously  on  her  throne-like  sofa, 
dnwinff  up  the  ermine  around  her  splendid  snow-white  shoulders,  and 
voodennff  (as  did  Jeanne  for  three,  seconds  ere  she  left  the  room)  where 
on  earth  he  could  find  a  more  magnificent  bust  whereon  to  pillow  his 
good-for-nothing  head.  Yet  I  never  regarded  her  as  a  vain  woman,  nor 
was  she  practjcally  half  as  vain  as  her  lover. 

Nature  had  gifted  her  with  great  amiability,  wonderful  beauty,  ready 
wit*  and  a  certain  modicum  of  energy.  The  World  had  increased  these 
gifis,  and  to  the  increase  thereof  had  added  experience.  The  Flesh  had 
gianted  her  charity,  and  The  Devil  a  s])ice  of  coquetry,  rather  too  much 
philosophy,  and  a  penchant  for  light  literature  —  Adelstein,  the  poet, 
Imu^  her  last  essay  in  the  latter  article. 

'  For  there  is  many  a  good  thing  in  the  literary  way,'  said  she,  *  which 
aerer  went  to  press.  Great  are  the  sins  of  omission :  Let  us  patronise 
Genius  1 ' 

AfTER  which  expression  comes  a  poem,  entitled 

WOUANS      WILL 

•  ('c»i  la  murnr  y  -I  ilicn 
Ko  t«  burlr-ry  ci.iu;>auvr..!  ' 

*C<nip]iDlon  mi&e,  ridicule  cot  mucoy  or  ^•■run  '' 

SrAHisn  PaoTsMs 

*  If  AHT  a  charm  is  round  thee. 

Many  a  spell  hath  hound  ibeo  ! 
Though  awhile  I  iiive  thee  leave  to  range, 
«  Soon,  thj  wild  flight  o'er, 

Soon,  no  more  a  rover, 
Back  thou  It  fly,  and  never  dare  to  change. 

If  thou  wilt  go  flutter 

Here  and  there,  to  utter 
Burning  vows  to  nil  with  wanton  will  — 

But  thou  eanst  not  leave  me ; 

No — nor  once  deceive  me  ; 
And  in  chains  I  hold  thee  captive  still ! 

Tb  some  love  enchanting 

Every  favor  granting. 
Go  and  sigh  — I  bid  thee— His  in  vain  ! 

For  no  woman  clever 

Lost  a  lover  ever. 
When  she  tuilhtt  to  hold  him  in  her  chain. 

She  wbo*s  sure  of  winning 

When  the  game's  beginning, 
Throws  away,  of  course,  a  stalie  or  two ; 

But  when  higher  aiming, 

Bent  on  bolder  gaming. 
Back  ihey  come,  and  Uwa  aha  bolda  them  tnM 
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The  which  verses  may  be  either  said  or  sung ;  but  if  the  latter,  it  ia 
respectfully  suggested  by  Meister  Karl  that  it  be  done  to  the  air  of  Zo 
demiere  Pensce  de  Von  Weber,  vulgarly  known  as  Von  Weber's  Last 
Waltz. 


Panttng,  penitent,  puzzled,  and  appearing  somewhat  pygmean,  (or 
looking  'small,')  the  poet  Franciscus  de  Adelstein  stood  in  the  pi^senoe 
of  her  whom  he  had  so  weakly  endeavored  to  cruelly  deceive.  He  had 
been  summoned  most  opportunely  from  the  dwelling  of  his  black-eyed 
pet  — just  at  the  instant  when  he  was  thoroughly  ennuyie,  and  weaiy 
of  her  airs  —  and,  consequently,  when  ho  had  relapsed  into  a  heartrleft 
fit  of  penitent  devotion  to  the  splendid  Countess. 

This  she  knew,  as  any  woman  would  have  known  it,  from  his  air. 
And  certainly,  since  the  Countess  had  been  a  woman,  (it  happened  on 
her  eighteenth  birth-day,  as  she  said,)  she  had  never  appeared  so  mdt- 
ingly  beautiful  as  at  this  moment ;  and  this  she  knew  also,  though  I  can- 
not tell  you  myself  how  she  learned  it,  for  I  do  not  know.  But  it  is  well 
for  me  Uiat  such  was  indeed  the  case,  since  it  enables  me  to  put  my 
poet  before  you  in  the  most  penitent,  beggarly,  love-struck  attitude  pos- 
sible. It  was  not  even  necessary  to  comment  upon  his  reappcaranoe. 
The  lady  felt  this,  and  fixing  upon  him  a  long,  deep,  mysterious  glanoe, 
excilaimed : 

*  Jeanne,  you  may  leave  the  room  I ' 

To  do  this,  it  was,  however,  requisite  to  look  from  Adelstein  to  the 
pretty  soubrette.     She  found  it  hardest  to  glance  gravely  at  the  latter. 

*Sit  down,'  she  exclaimed  —  'here,  by  me!  Naugh^  boy,  mhen 
has  he  been  ?     Out  in  all  the  rain,  too  1 ' 

[It  is  with  a  feeling  of  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  announce  to  the  reader 
that  the  poem  which  was  pasted  on  this  page  came  ofi^,  leaving  the  prose 
in  a  tolerably  legible  condition.] 

'Adelstein,'  said  his  lady, ' in  one  word,  where  have  you  been!* 

'  I  have  been,'  replied  he,  looking  up  at  the  ceiling,  into  the  fire,  at 

the  Countess's  feet,  and  all  around  the  room,  in  search  of  a  lie :  *I  have 

been  —  at  —  the  cafo.' 

*  If  you  have,'  she  replied,  *  you  did  n<)t  remain 'there  long.  Adelstein !' 
she  repeated,  placing  her  hand  as  it  were  inadvertently  among  some  ar- 
ticles of  the  toilette  which  lay  near  on  a  table,  and  then  afiectionatcly 
putting  it  on  his  bosom  —  'Adelstein,  you  have  been  making  love  —  a 
i^eat  deal  of  love  —  to  some  body  else.' 

And  waxing  confident  in  her  assertions,  she  added : 

'To  some  woman  1 ' 

Horror-struck  at  the  accusation,  he  started  back  with  an  lur  of  holy 
innocence. 

'To  a  woman,'  she  continued,  'with  black  hair.     See  there  I  * 

Saying  this,  she  pointed  to  a  black  hair-pin  which  stuck  in  the  lappel 
of  liis  coat,  and  had  evidently  been  transferred  aocidcntally,  in  a  warm 
embrace,  from  some  feminine  head. 
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*Tkat!^  ho  exclaimed,  'oh  I  that  must  have  come  from  your  own 
dranea,  of  course  I ' 

*  My  hair,'  she  answered,  *is  light  —  and  my  hair-pins  are  all  compoeed 
of  sOvcr,  gold,  or  similar  costly  incfredients.' 

Adelstein  here  began  to  feel  as  if  the  last  plank  were  giving  way  be- 
neath him,  and  already  experienced  in  imagination  a  rush  as  of  many  cool 
spirituil  waters  over  his  devoted  head.  Ahnost  dead  with  disappoint- 
ment and  shame,  he  cast  himself  back  on  a  sofa,  exclaiming : 

•AU  is  lost  — lost!' 

'Oh,  not  all,'  exclaimed  Clementine  ;  '  you  must  call  once  in  a  whilo 
on  me — say,  once  a  month.  You  poets  are  such  distingu6e  visitors 
that  it  would  never  do  to  lose  you  entirely.' 

*  Had  she  been  angry,'  thought  he,  *  I  would  have  trusted  to  regain 
her  love.    But  this  badinage  is  death.' 

And  turning  somewhat  pale  and  hoart-sick,  ho  exclaimed  : 

*  Farewell,  Clementine,  God  knows  that  I  have  deserved  all  this  and 
more.    But  oh  !  I  have  ever  loved  yoU  — indeed  I  have  I ' 

And  he  turned  to  depart.  But  at  the  door  he  heard  the  rusUo  of  a 
nlken  skirt  behind  him  —  saw  a  small  white  hand  steal  over  his 
shoulder  —  felt  the  brush  of  perfumed  curls  Against  his  cheek 

Adelstctft  was  a  gentleman,  and  consequently  did  not  at  this  instant 
affisct,  as  most  gentlemen  would  have  done,  an  anger  or  indifference  be 
did  not  feel.  IIo  knew  that  he  was  horribly  guilty,  and  had  been  nobly 
forgiven.  In  consequence  of  which,  ho  fell  on  his  knees  and  kissed  her 
hanid  as  she  exclaimed : 

*  Will  he  be  good,  and  not  go  any  more  to  visit  naughty  little  girls 
with  black  hair  r  

Oh  the  next  (and  last)  page,  reader,  I  find  this  ballad : 

ArAK,  afhr 

Shine  moon  and  star : 

How  dim  they  are  ! 
Rise,  loTo,  and  leave  me  —  ihe  dear  night  is  o*er : 
Uaste  through  the  garden  —  remember  the  door ! 
Cool  blows  the  morning-wind,  Howcr-lif^  to  mo  : 
Adieu  to  the  star-light,  to  love-light,  and  thee ! 

Away,  away. 

Ere  break  of  day — 

Thoa  canst  not  stay ! 
In  velvet-black  darkness,  in  silence  and  night, 
I  still  saw  thee  gleaming,  my  snow-love  —  my  white. 
If  in  mid-night,  deep  mid-night,  I  still  saw  thee  near. 
Oh,  how  couldst  thou  hide  if  the  day-light  were  tiere  I 

Far  gleams  the  dawn. 

Its  first  robe  drawn  — 

Thou  must  be  gone  ! 
For  'neath  yon  pale  star  a  rose-beam  I  see ; 
Light  should  ne^er  shine  upon  kisses  Crom  tbes. 
Cold  is  the  moon,  but  a  moon-Iovo  is  warm  ; 
Weaker  a  sun-love,  and  broken  its  charnL 

And  now — thou  rt  flown  I 

I  count  alone 

The  joys  we  ve  known. 
Love  is  oar  true  life,  and  life  cannot  die  ; 
Love  gives  a  new  life,  ere  life  passes  by: 
Ere  thou  didst  love  me,  but  one  life  was  mine ; 
Now  I  have  two  Uvea,  for  that  life  is  thine. 
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CIRKELATEI 


HAVE    WE    A    BAftEBONE   AMONG    USf 


A  TRULY  astounding  toptic  to 
be  onto  any  tappis;  and  the 
question  has  now  been  discussed  by 
public  curiosity  to  such  a  surfeitinff 
acmy  that  we  no  longer  forbear  it 
from  our  columes  out  of  personal 
discretionary  motives  to  Lewy  Na- 
poleon, who  has  got  a  hard  enough 
row  to  hoe  without  our  stirring  up 
his  people  by  inflammation  appeals. 
Our  readers  \vill  bear  us  witness  that 
*  The  Staff  '  is  not  afeerd  to  speak 
out  when  the  time  comes,  pro  con^ 
or  nem  con,  or  crim  con,  as  the  case 
may  be.  We  have  been  accused 
of  timidity,  which  is  without  the 
shadow  of  a  foundation,  except  our 
nose  was  once  pinched,  if  we  remem- 
ber right,  wholly,  however,  Jt^on 
political  pounds  ;  an  offence  which 
we  regret  that  we  did  not  more 
summerly  resent  it;  but  we  let  it 
slip  by  until  it  was  too  late.  A  man 
who  will  pull  the  nose  of  a  gentle- 
man is  scarcely  worthy  of  notice, 
and  only  competent  to  be  treated 
with  silent  contemp.  If  you  kick 
him,  it  will  only  raise  his  inflated 
opinion  of  himself,  puff  out  his 
cheeks  like  a  sweltering  frog,  to  an 
almost  exorbitant  pitch  of  vanity. 
Let  him  alone;  but  if  he  repeats 


the  ofiice  —  mark  what  we  say,  if 
he  repeats  the  office  —  then  oomo 
down  upon  him  in  a  tremendous 
article,  and  there  will  not  be  the 
smallest  iota  of  a  greasenspot  left. 
He  will  come  to  you,  and  apologise 
gentlemanly  for  what  he  done,  sub- 
scribe for  your  paper,  and  go  away 
well  satisfy,  while  you  sit  in  the 
sanctum  laughing  at  him.  This  is 
better  than  going  to  Law.  Wher- 
ever you  go,  do  n*t  go  to  Law.  It's 
a  long  road,  and  a  tremenjus  quan- 
tity of  toll-gates  by  the  way.  We 
would  rather  bo  kicked,  by  a  long 
shot,  so  fkr  as  any  actooal  suffering 
is  concerned.  Thank  fortune,  we 
were  whipped  sound  enough  at 
school  to  make  us  tolerably  tough 
on  that  score. 

But  we  must  come  back  to  what 
we  was  saying,  and  that  is,  that  we 
do  not  think  that  we  shall  bo  peroba- 
ble  to  ^ve  offence  to  Uioso  interest- 
ed by  saying  what  we  doo  think 
about  this  Babebonk  controversy ; 
a  toptic  which  appears  to  be  gra- 
dooaily  swallowing  up,  if  we  might 
so  express  it,  into  a  universal  vorax, 
every  other  prominen  toptic  of  the 
day ;  the  appointments  of  General 
PiBBGs,  President  of  the  Uniteden 
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Statescn;  the  collectorship  of  this 
town ;  Ilard-shell,  Soft-shell,  and 
Augustus  Schell  ;  John  Van  Bku- 
RKN,  what  he  said  on  the  steam- 
boat ;  Barn-burners,  Hunkers,  Sil- 
ver-grays, Renters  and  Aunty-rent- 
ers ;  Aldermen's  troubles  about  the 
tea-room,  and  as  to  what  they  done 
•s  to  a  rail-road  through  our  princi- 
pal thoroughfare  —  wo  got  them 
there!  —  as  well  as  about  all  the 
news  from  Australia,  California,  and 
Chrystal  Palace,  which,  by  the  way, 
we  cheerfully  recommend  to  all  our 
fellow-citizen  and  to  all  strangers 
from  adjunct  towns,  as  perobable  to 
be  a  most  intere^tcn  exhibition, 
which  even  churcli-members  may 
most  properly  visit  without  offence 
to  the  Deity,  and  let  them  not  have 
any  scruple.  It  won't  do  tliem  no 
harm,  altuough  it  is  a  sort  of  amuse- 
ment, and  may  be  objected  to  by 
some  on  that  m*ound. 

Moreover,  this  Barebone  ques- 
tion, within  the  last  three  or  four 
weeks  from  which  we  have  entirely 
from  motives  of  Polly cy  abstained 
from  it^  is  swallowing  up  oUier  impor- 
tant toptics  engrossed  by  tlie  press, 
such  as  Gardiner's  Trial ;  [this  indi- 
▼idooal  got  a  half-a-million  of  Dol- 
lars out  of  our  Government,  in  lieu 
of  a  Silver-Mind  in  Mexico,  which 
could  not  be  tracked  out  to  his  ap- 
propriate 'if|fOt  after  a  careful  Sir- 
vey,  he  being  originally  a  Dentist, 
and  tills  the  richest  plug  of  leaf 
which  was  ever  put  into  Uncle 
Samuel's  tooth :  it  will  be  wcry 
hard  to  prove  any  thing  agin  the 
Doctor,  and  he  will  pocket  the 
money,  and  establish  his  Reputation 
as  a  iirst-rato  Dentist,  and  Mr.  Pea- 
BODT  will  employ  him.]  And  this 
controversy  also  swallow  up  Mr. 
Hunter,  what  kind  of  language  he 
made  ust  of;  arrest  of  Russel 
Smith,  Member  of  Assembly,  for 
oontemp  of  that  Body ;  what  Mr. 


Smith  said  by  way  of  rejoinder ;  the 
destroy  of  the  dry-goods  in  our 
streets  by  clouds  of  dust ;  what  is 
the  ust,  say  we,  of  a  Croton,  if  it  can- 
not play  at  the  very  time  when  it  is 
wanted  to  play  ?  Uorace  Greelt, 
what  he  keeps  continooaly  saying 
in  tlie  ^ Tribune^  newspaper  about 
the  Main  Law,  (and  if  Horace  has 
his  own  way  he  will  entirely  put  a 
stop  to  the  sale  of  suppositious  liquor 
in  this  kedntry,  which  has  reacned 
a  most  disgusting  extent :  success  to 
him,  say  we,  although  that  occa- 
sionally tippling  at  a  little  good 
liquor,  by  way  of  a  change,  might 
possibly  do  some  good  to  those  who 
arc  bclitted  to  benefit  thereby, 
but  even  this  wo  somewhat  doabt 
it ;  and  then  the  Hippodrome,  of 
which  wo  should  like  to  see  a  man 
onto  the  backt  of  an  ostrish,  or  run- 
ning a  Roman  Chariot  Race  driven 
by  women  presumptible  of  a  fiiir 
character.  All  this,  we  say,  swal- 
low up  entirely  by  tlie  all-engross- 
ing domain  of  the  controversy, 

Have  we  a  Barebone  among 
us? 

Have  we  ?  We  should  think  we 
liave,  or  oughter,  because  wo  pro- 
duce every  thing  among  us,  no  mat- 
ter what  commodity  it  may  happen 
to  be;  and  why  not  a  Barebonk 
among  the  Rest  ?  Wo  wish  to  pro- 
sent  very  clearly  tbe  facts  of  the 
case.  Perobably  it  may  not  be  un- 
beknown to  many  of  our  reading 
community,  that  many  years  ago, 
in  the  last  century,  tliere  lived  in  a 
town  of  France  a  leading  indivi- 
dooal  entitled  the  Sixteen  Lewy, 
arias  Barebone,  quite  rich,  in  fack 
the  king  of  that  territory,  w?:ich 
is  about  as  Big  as  our  State  of  Ar- 
kansaw  in  the  Far  West,  more  or 
less,  (although  there  was  more 
people  in  the  former,  by  half,) 
who  was  lynched  by  his  executors, 
the  same  as  we  do  now  for  horse- 
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stealing  by  the  mob  in  our  Cal- 
ifornia. A  most  unrighteous  pro- 
ceeding I  contrary  to  all  order ;  but 
sometimes  mistakes  will  happen 
in  the  best-regoolated  families,  both 
of  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 
They  did  the  same  thing  with 
Charles  in  England,  at  a  time,  too, 
when  they  had  oughter  known  bet- 
ter ;  cut  his  head  off ;  treated  him 
according  to  lynch-law;  and  we 
wish  that  our  Bunkum  Press  had 
been  in  action  at  that  time,  that  we 
might  have  gin  them  a  rub.  Such 
a  thing  would  not  have  been 
done  in  our  Arkansaw  Legislature 
even  to  this  day,  where  they  have 
nafer  gone  furder  than  murdering  a 
House-Speaker  with  a  Bowie-nife, 
and  that  not  without  great  provoca- 
tion, always  honestly  in  the  open 
day.  But  mind  you,  the  Insurgent 
was  expelled  by  us  from  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  House  for  the  offence, 
and  that  instantimo.  lie  had  to 
walk;  but  in  France  and  £nglan 
the  insurgen  manage  to  hold  for  a 
time  the  reins. 

Well,  they  done  as  well  as  they 
could  for  the  time  being,  wo  sup- 
pose, according  to  the  emergency, 
the  same  as  our  Arkansaw  or  Cali- 
fornia people  have  done,  and  that  is 
the  only  excuse  that  wo  can  forge 
for  them.  Let  us  all  judge  one 
another,  as  we  judge,  and  not  look 
through  a  differen  pair  of  spccta- 
kels,  or  mediums  1  That  *s  the 
point  When  the  Lewt  Barebone 
died,  he  left  a  little  boy  arter  him 
named  Dorfin,  a  sweet  little  fellow, 
who  had  the  scrofula,  as  most  all 
the  icing's  of  Europ's  children 
have,  which  eat  up  his  knees,  and 
kept  him  confined  to  tlie  house. 
He  boarded  at  a  Cobler  boarding- 
house,  kept  by  a  man  named  Simon, 
who  treated  poor  little  Dorfik  like 
a  brute,  although  he  oughter  been 
rocked  in  a  gold  cradle.    Such  is 


the  mutation  of  human  affairs ;  but 
the  fack  is  the  French  folks  at  tbat 
time  were  on  n  bloody  spree,  and 
tliey  meant  to  have  it  out 

Arter  a  while  they  got  up  a  stoij 
that  little  Dorfin  could  not  stand 
the  scrofula  no  longer,  and  he  gin  out, 
as  it  was  a  wonder  that  the  child  had 
not  done  before.  Howsever,  here 's 
where  the  wonder  begins;  for  some 
say  that  Dorfin  did  n't  die,  but  got 
over  it,  and  is  alive  when  our  sheet 
goes  to  press;  and  if  so,  there  la 
some  money  comin'  to  him;  and 
what  is  more,  he  is  now  living  in 
this  very  place,  named  Mr.  Wil- 
UAMs,  to  whom  all  letters  respect* 
fully  requested  to  be  address  to  Mr. 
Hanson,  and  if  he  ever  gets  his 
money,  it  will  be  owing  to  what  Mr. 
Hanson  done  for  him.  Mr.  Hah- 
SON  think  that  he  has  proved  con» 
elusive  in  Putnam  Magazine  that 
Mr.  WiLUAMS  is  the  very  ideniidem 
Dorfin,  and  Doctor  Hawkes,  of 
our  place,  .who  is  quite  a  good 
speaker,  when  he  chooses  to  exert 
himself  having  a  voice  of  more  than 
ordinary  pitch  — those  who  have  not 
heard  the  Doctor  had  better  em- 
brace an  early  opportunity  of  so 
doing,  as  we  Uiink  they  would  be 
gratified  —  Doctor  Hawkxs,  who 
knows  history,  because  he  has  wrote 
it  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection,  he 
tliinks  that  Mr.  Hanson  is  not  fur 
out  of  tlie  way.  Mr.  Hanson 
usually  assists  the  Doctor  on  ordi- 
nary occasions,  but  in  this  case  the 
Doctor,  who  is  a  clever  solI,  and 
always  willin  to  do  what  he  can  for 
a  fellow-mortal,  comes  in  to  assist 
Mr.  Hanson,  because  he  think  he 
needs  assistance,  which  we  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  admit  tliat  he  doe& 
so;  and  one  good  turn  deserve 
another.  Betwixt  the  Doctor  and 
Mr.  Hanson,  which  is  Uke  bcin  be- 
tween two  genial  fires,  of  which  the . 
Doctor  makes  the  most  blaze,  on  or- 
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dioary  oecasions,  but  if  he  don't  look 
oat  for  liis  laurels  wo  are  afeerd  that 
Hanson  will  outshine  him  —  (tliey 
lay  tliat  Putnav  has  most  kindly 
Foluntcerod  to  pay  Hanson  two  hun- 
dred pound  for  that  article,  in  on- 
Mquens  of  which  report  his  i)eopIe 
win  not  raise  his  celery)  —  we  say, 
in  consequens,  we  do  hope  that  the 
DoRFiN  will  come  out  square  in  this 
matter,  and  force  the  Assiknces  to 
foot-up  the  bill,  which  has  been 
ranning  on  at  compound  interest 
and  advertised  in  the  French  *  Flug- 
Staffs*  ever  sinc«.  This  would  have 
the  eflfeek  to  send  Lewy  Napoleon 
back  to  the  fortress  of  Ham,  which 
ia  a  much  strontrcr  fortress  than  his 
present  strung-hold  in  the  affections 
of  tlio  French  populace,  who  won't 
stand  him  long  without  he  will  gin 
'em  a  few  pic-nics  onto  the  Alps,  or 
a  few  toastings  in  the  Desert,  or  in 
the  Kremlin,  like  his  uncle  done ; 
and  so  bring  the  Dorfin  into  pos- 
session of  his  property. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  topti^", 
Have  we  a  Dolphin  among  us  \ 
which  we  will  consider  briolly,  as 
the  other  press  have  ha^l  their  say. 
It  would  n't  at  all  surprise  us  if  we 
actooidly  had.  It  looks  vory  much 
like  it,  and  this  Dolphin,  or  Bauh- 
BORB,  we  do  n't  care  which,  is  Mr. 
Williams,  who  was  raised  by  a 
squaw  after  Simon  gin  him  up,  till 
he  was  ready  for  preaching,  which 
he  did  anions;  the  Int^eiis.  Wc 
haven't  seen  yet  any  goo^l  reply 
to  Mr.  Hanson.  The  distins:uish 
Western  Lawyer  do  n't  amount 
to  any  thing.  He  merely  says, 
*Pooh!  pooh!'  to  every  thing, 
and  that  through  three  long  col- 
umes  of  '|K)ohs.'  Wo  gu«ss  he's 
a  skeptical  turn  of  mind.  It* 
there 's  any  tliink  in  his  letter,  it  is, 
that  he  knows  Mr.  Williams  and 
that  he  c^oot  look  like  an  Ingen. 
Wo  think  that  we  could  settle  that 


pint  in  the  twinklin  of  an  eye.  Will 
Mr.  Williams  do  us  the  favor  to  step 
round  to  our  offis,  and  if  there 's  any 
Ingen  blood  in  his  fa<;e  we  will  tell 
him  so.  Ingen  liniments  is  as  strong 
as  Barguone  ;  we  do  n't  care  how 
many  generations.  Then,  agin,  the 
Dl'kk  de  Joinvil  don't  tay  any 
thing,  as  we  hecrd  toll  that  Mr. 
Putnam  IkuI  a  letter  from  the  Duke 
contradictinir,  but  if  so  the  letter 
must  be  marked  *  private,'  and  so 
that  long  talk  on  the  steam-boat 
with  the  Prince,  where  the  Dorfin 
was  sitting  onto  a  barrel,  hold  good. 

But  what  d<X's  Hanson  say,  and 
what  says  Dolphin?  What  Dol- 
phin says  is  nothing  to  nobody,  but 
he  ft'cls  thoroughly  persuaded  in  hia 
own  mind  that  he  is  every  inch  a 
King,  and  if  he  had  his  doos  he 
would  btf  prcacliing  at  Notre-Dana, 
and  hanmno:  out  his  si^^n  at  the  Two 
Illeiics.  He  is  at  present  unplea- 
santly sitooated  as  to  the  Williams 
family.  For  the  Williamses  say 
if  he  wants  to  condescend  to  the 
strappings  of  loyalty  then  they're 
done  with  him  ;  and  it  must  be 
Williams  or  Dorfin,  one  or 
totiier.  What  says  Brotlier  Dob- 
fin  ?  Will  he  gin  up  all  pre- 
roijativo  of  rov!iih(M)d,  and  Ik5  a 
plain,  unmitigated  Williams  ?  Will 
ho  carry  a  pear-shapod  J^areronb 
hea<l  upon  a  ordinary  pair  of  Wil- 
LiAMSKs  >houUlei-s  ?  or  tell  the  Wii/- 
LiAMSKS  that  he  knows  how  to 
manage  his  own  goleology  ? 

To  proceed  :  Hanson  makes  out 
a  wory  fair  stite  of  iho  case  —  a 
long  cliain  of  pretty  good  links,  hut 
sonjc  on  'em  don't  hold — for  in- 
stance, scrofula.  Do  a  fin's  knees 
eaten  away  with  scrofula  or  king's 
evil,  a  complaint  which  is  found 
in  Europe,  also  in  this  k<j<lntry : 
t^  S:Hj  our  advertising  columes. 
Now  Mr.  Williams'  knees  are 
scarred,  but  tliey  forget  that  he  'a  a 
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minister,  and  his  praying  onto  them  of  queer ;  but  if  Dr.  Francis  sayt 

might  account  for  that,  and  wouM  it  was  said  it  was  said,  there  can  be 

be  a  more  consisten  way  of  accounir  no  kind  of  manner  of  doubt  about 

ing  for  it.     I  have  no  doubt  the  dis-  that,  for  the  doctor's  memory  is  as 

tinguish  Western  lawyer  will  say  good  as  his  doctoring.     He  is  sartin 

that  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  whole  to  cure,  only  gin  him  any  thing  like 

Uniteden  Statesen  whose  knees  are  a  fair  chance.    He  '11  cure  you,  but 

seriously  affected  by  praying  onto  we  ain't  sure  that  he  can  set  this 

them.    That  there  are  wery  few  in-  argooment  onto  its   legs,  and  we 

dividooals  whose  piety   will    hurt  shan't  hesitate  to  continoo  to  employ 

them,  we  very  free  to  admit,  while  him  if  he  do  n't. 
those  who  make  tlie   most  noise       We  are  waiting  to  hear  what  the 

about  religiont  got  about  as  much  as  Prince  ds  Joinvil  says.      Why 

that  iron  poker.  do  n't  he  write  to  Putnam,  and  \m 

Let  the  knees  go.     It  is  from  this  sometliin   about  that  parchment! 

wastage  of  the  knees  that  the  fami-  There  is  a  great  deal  of  meat  on  this 

I7  are  called  Barebone,  while  Dor-  Barbbonb  yet,  and  we  should  like 

fin's   father,  because    the    people  to  see  it  very  fully  picked,  for  which 

seized  him,  was  also  called  Lewy  our  columes  are  open.     But  there  is 

Skizk.  one   remarkable  coincident  whidi 

When  the  child  was  sent  over  we  will  present   to  Mr.   Hansom 

from  Europ  two  boxes  sent  with  which  he  has  skipped  over.     Do  n't 

him,  containin  medals.     Well,  now,  it  appear  weiy  strange  that  the  tribe 

if  they  wanted   to  get  rid  of  the  of  Ingens  where  Mr.  Wiluams  was 

Dorfin   appears  to   us  that  they  is  called  St,  RegUy  thus  uniting  the 

wouldn't  a* sent   these    coronation  clerical  character  of  this  descend- 

modals  with  him,  but  buried  him  ant  of  St.  Louis  with  his  being  a 

among  the  Ingens  without  any  royal  king  ?     We  think  more  of  this  rfr- 

mai'ks  save  what  he  carried  on  his  markable  cohincidence  than  all  Mr. 

knees.     But,  since  they  did  send  Uanson's  argooment  put  together ; 

them,  Mr.  Williams  oughter  have  although  we  do  not  wish  to  flatter 

have  held  on  to  those  boxes,  which  ourselves.     But  our  paper  is  going 

being  without  them,  places  the  ar-  to  press ;  we  have  our  alderman^ 

ffooment  in  a   bad  box.     Here  is  troubles  to  attend  to ;  we  must  leave 

iust  where  the  chain  was  getting  a  this  Barebonb   controversy.    We 

eetle  strong,  when  away  goes  the  have  done, 
box,  and  we  got  to  begin   again. 

Then  that  letter  that  he  got  from  qohoffula   or   King's   Evii^-Doctor 

Lewv  Fleep,  Kmg  of  France.    That  O  Elnatdan  Wiggins,  at  the  sign  of  tha 

would  have  been  a  great  docooment,  Pczzle  and  Mortar,  Buokam,  prcpAT«t 

and   Mr.  Wiluams   oughter   have  and  seUs  a  Intment  that  will  affectooaU 

hung  onto  it     Where  is  it?     Burnt  a  certain  cure  for  the  W 

u  •  1     ^      Ti?  ^1    X »    xi  -^'w/.    The  foUowinff  certificate  just  re- 

up  by  accident.     If  that  s  the  way  ceived : 

the  Dorfin  takes  care  of  his  things,      . ,  ^     , 

k^  Jrv  ..u  >3  i.     i>  au  I  I  hereby  certify  that  I  was  very  sick  with  a 

ne  do  n  t  deserve  to  have  them ;  he  swelled  head,  which  the  doctora  said  was  intw- 
would  lose  his  head,  but  that  appears  ;»}  wrofl^ia  of  '^lSy.Ti".2!rSf"°5'  ^'***'^ 

.     ,  t.      .^     »  ,^,  ^*^  did  n't  do  me  no  good  tel  I  tried  Dr.  ELitAnua 

to  be  a  family  faihn.  Wiqoins*  'Compound  Elixir  fj  Kaimetmmiim- 

A^U>  what  Mr.  Hanson  says  that  S^-  ."rnVhtSS  {"{."rVS^'^r^^iS 
Dr.  Francis  says  that  citizen  Genit  head  senee.  Jsmornif  ail  p.  Pbppiiis.* 

>sid  at  Dr.  H0SAOK8,  it  look  kind  DrwwHS'iiTiJi*'"'  '^'^  "^ 
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niB  ArmKirBT :  or  tkb  Cossespondence  of  John  Qcod.    New  and  Revised  Edition,  wilh 
niuilnitions.    In  one  vol. :  pp.  384.    New- York:  Samukl  IIukstom,  139  Nassau-st.    1852. 

Toe  earlier  readers  of  the  KNicKERBOcKKRwill  at  once  recognize  and  welcome 
the  *  Corredpoadence  of  Jou.v  Quod  *  in  its  fi-esh  dress.  Those,  too,  who  wore 
fortunate  enough  to  become  possessed  of  the  volumes  of  the  first  edition  before 
it  was  out  of  print,  will  still  be  gratified  to  lenrn  that  their  favorite  has  reap- 
peared in  a  new  and  revised  and  stereotyped  form,  in  compliance  with  the  per- 
emptory demand  of  the  public.  A  critical  notice  of  this  book  in  the  same  pagea 
in  which  it  originally  appeared,  may  pos^tibly  seem  out  of  place.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  readers  of  tliis  Magazine  have  been  at  least  quad- 
ropled  since  we  commenced  the  publication  of  the  '  Correspondence,*  and  Time^ 
which  permits  us  to  judge  of  ourselves  and  of  our  own  performances  with  impar- 
tiality, should  be  no  less  placable  when  we  undertake  to  examine  the  work  of 
one  of  our  contributors. 

The  ^Attorney,*  although  a  work  of  fiction,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  novel.  It 
has  not — it  was  not  intended  by  the  author  to  have  —  the  usual  requisites  of 
commencement^  of  development,  and  rounded  conclusion  which  arc  essential  to 
the  romance.  It  is  simpl}'  a  history  in  dtttail  of  the  attempt  of  on  attorney,  in 
the  city  of  New- York,  to  get  i)05session  of  the  estate  of  his  client  by  forging 
hii  will,  by  which  the  only  child  (a  daughter)  of  the  testator  is  disinherited. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  narrative  is  never  lost  sight  of,  although  the 
derer  introduction  of  the  individuals  of  the  conspiracy  and  their  associates 
serves  to  relievo  the  story  eflfectually.  Wo  have  seldom  read  a  book  where  the 
poilrayal  of  character  is  so  consistent  throughout,  and  so  true  to  the  real.  The 
fault  of  Dickens  in  this  particular  is  that  of  exaggeration.  His  villains  are  such 
terribly  awful  and  desperate  wretches,  and  his  good  people  are  so  'exceeding' 
good,  and  his  little  girls  are  such  dear  little  creatures,  (one  wants  to  be  contin- 
ually patting  them  on  the  head  and  giving  them  sugarplums,)  tliat  we  do  fail 
to  recognize  in  his  pictures  the  real  fle>h-and-blood  characteristics  of  the  living; 
whether  good  or  bad.  From  this  criticism  Mr.  Joun  Quod  is  essentially  free. 
We  do  not^  indeed,  remember  to  have  seen  in  any  one  book  elsewhere  so  muoh 
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faithful  and  effectivo  portrait-paiDtin^  aad  such  reully  natural  description  at  in 
his  Tolurnc. 

Tliose  fumiliar  with  econcB  frequented  by  that  class,  will  recognize  Wiixntj^ 
and  IIiouS)  and  Rawlet,  as  familiar  faces.  It  were  a  work  of  supcrerogatioL 
to  express  our  admiration  of  the  characterization  of  Bittebs,  for  the  name  hu 
dnec  the  first  publication  of  his  history,  become  a  household- word  in  all  the 
'  places '  where  fast  men  and  their  dogs  most  do  congregate.  For  once,  Landsux 
must  succumb.  The  pen  of  John  Quod  has  rivalled  his  pencil  and  colors  I  We 
•annot  resist  recording  anew  the  description  of  this  amiable  quadruped. 

'At  his  right  hand  stood  a  large  white  bulldog,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
squeezed  into  a  skin  too  small  fur  his  body,  by  reason  of  which  opei  ation  his 
eyes  were  forced  out  like  those  of  a  lobster.  lie  had  the  square  head  and  chest 
of  a  dog  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  but,  probably  to  accommodate  the  rest  of  his 
body  to  Uie  scanty  dimensions  of  his  skin,  he  suddenly  tapered  off  from  thence 
to  the  other  extremity,  which  terminated  in  a  tail  not  much  thicker  than  a  stoat 
wire.'  This  is  the  animal  which  figures  so  conspicuously  through  the  story,  snd 
whose  movements  are  detailed  in  so  appreciative  and  so  artistic  a  manner.  We 
have  praised  Mr.  Quod's  iow  characters  because,  bad  as  tliey  are,  they  are  etill  men 
and  not  demons.  We  must  make  an  exception  of  the  'Attorney '  himsell  Not 
once  do  we  find  him  in  a  relenting  mood.  We  witness  no  softening,  such  u 
WiuuNs  manifests  ;  and  we  find  for  him  no  excuse,  not  even  the  one  which  Hiocs 
claims,  Uiat  he  is  rendered  desperate  by  starvation.  We  think  if  Mr.  Qdod  had 
given  us  a  little  light  and  ehadc  in  his  picture  of  this  man,  he  would  have  served 
his  own  purpose  better.  *  The  Devil  is  never  as  black  as  he  is  painted.'  Even 
a  thoroughly  vicious  attorney  should  not  lose  the  benefit  of  this  maxim.  By 
remembering  it,  Mr.  Warhjin  succeeded  perfectly  in  his  delineation  of  Oilt  Gam- 
mon.; and  although  Mr.  Quod's  'Attorney'  is,  in  social  life,  several  removes  below 
the  respectable  member  of  the  firm  of  Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap,  he  is  never- 
tlieless  entitled,  in  our  judgment,  to  the  advantage  of  the  same  rule.  We  are 
the  more  paiticularon  this  head,  because,  if  there  is  any  thing  which  will  detract 
from  the  moral  of  this  stor}',  it  is  the  portrayal  of  a  character  as  an  exampU, 
which  is  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  society.  We  do  not  believe  our  city 
ever  produced  a  Reudkx  Bolton.  Attorneys  who  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
unmitigated  in  their  villany  we  have  had ;  but  Reuden  Bolton  belongs  to  no 
community  of  fiesh  and  blood,  and  can  be  judged  by  no  rules  applicable  to 
human  nature.  He  manifests  fear,  to  be  sure,  but  so  do  animals,  and  doubtlesi 
fiends. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  allude  to  other  personages  in  this  volume,  and  which 
are  so  naturally  drawn  as  to  nppohr  to  the  reader  like  old  acquaintances^  but 
the  limits  assigned  for  'Notices'  necessarily  preclude  farther  citation.  We 
beg,  however,  to  assure  our  readers  that  if  the  'Attorney'  has  not  yet  found  a 
place  in  their  library,  they  should  lose  no  time  in  8uppl3*ing  tlie  deficiency.  A 
distinguished  lawyer  and  jurist^  in  one  of  tlie  villages  of  our  'Southern  tier,' 
informed  us  not  long  since,  that  the  story  of  'Tlie  Attorney'  was,  without  ex- 
ception, the  most  intmscly  interesting  novel  he  had  ever  perused  in  his  life.  He 
found  it  impossible,  he  paid,  to  lay  it  aside,  after  he  had  entered  upon  the  story, 
until  he  had  completed  it  in  the  'small  hours'  of  the  morning;  ond  that  when 
at  last  he  retired,  he  found  it  impossible  to  sleep,  so  strong  a  hold  had  the  cha- 
racters taken  upon  his  mind.  We  should  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  volume 
is  very  cleverly  illustrated  with  designs  by  Bbllew.  r.  d  k 
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'Tns  BATTLE  or  tbb  World  : '  a  Lecture,  deliyered  before  the  Young  Merits  Association  of  tlie 
City  or  Chicago.    By  Benjamin  F.  Taylor.    Chicago :  A.  H.  and  C.  Burlky. 

We  rocognizo  in  tlio  stylo  of  ibis  matlcrful  address  the  facile  band  tbat  sketcbcd 
*Tk€  Old  Garrett*  copied  somo  montbs  sinco  into  tbis  department  of  tbe  Emigk- 
KRBOCKER.  Mr.  Tatlor  groupB  bis  pi<!tiirc8  with  tbc  eye  of  a  true  artist^  and 
his  Inngnage  is  often  poetical  and  forcible,  in  tbe  highest  degree.  If  we  were 
to  object  to  any  thing  in  hid  st^'Ic,  it  would  be,  in  artist-phrase,  a  too  '  crowded 
composition '  at  times,  or,  in  other  words,  a  propensity  to  use  too  rich  a  brush. 
Illustration,  although  apposite,  may  sometimes  be  so  accumulated,  that  its  effect 
may  after  all  be  lessened.  But  when  tliere  is  so  much  tbat  is  truly  beautiful,  as 
in  this  lecture,  it  may  seem  ungracious  even  to  *  hint  in  a  fault '  in  so  young  a 
writer.     We  procecd'to  one  or  two  extracts : 

*l5,  flrom  andcr  the  clear  blue  nky  of  heaven,  with  its  Rind  gushes  of  sun-light,  we  come  to  an 
hnmble  chnmtwr,  guiltless  of  ornament.  Th^eiii  is  a  man,  and  he  bends  over  a  canvas.  The 
light  of  the  setting  sun  plays  in  a  halo  round  ms  head,  ami  falls  upon  a  picture.  'T  is  or  a  dwell- 
ing, an  hnmble  dwelling,  surrounded  by  old  trees,  and  a  hill  fining  in  the  distance,  and  a  stream 
now  murmuring  in  the  fore-ground.  His  pencil  deepens  this  shadow  and  that  tint.  The  land- 
scape is  almost  flnishcd.  VVhat  do  yc  here?  wc  asic.  A  light  is  kindled  in  his  rye  ;  a  glow  Is 
on  bis  pale  check  ;  he  dashes  his  pencil  upon  the  palette  us  lie  exultingly  etclaims:  '  I  hsTS 
recalled  It  all  I  There  is  the  very  tree  from  whose  pendant  limbs  I  swung,  >«ars  and  years  ago ; 
and  there  is  the  window  through  whn.se  little  blue  panes  day  was  wont  to  break  upon  my  child- 
ish eyes  ;  and  there  the  stream  where  drilled  my  mimic  sail :  and  there  the  hill  where  whirled 
my  mimic  mill.  And  there  the  roof—  ay  with  the  very  moss  upon  its  northern  caves  —  beneath 
which  I  loved  my  first  love  and  thought  my  llrsft  thought.  AH  thfre !  a  transcript  from  memory ' 
Theold  house — or  so  they  tell  mc  —  is  dismantled ;  theroofluts  in  tbe  stars  ;  weeds  have  sprung 
up  Id  the  hearth  and  the  grave-yard  is  more  furrowed  than  ever.  Let  it  crumble  ;  let  its  dust 
be  strown  to  the  winds,  but  its  ima;;e  shall  not  fade.  Time  !  do  thy  work  ;  I  have  thee  now  ! 
BflTaco  the  picture  of  that  house  (Vnm  memory  ;  it  shall  not  be  '  lost  to  Bi;;ht.*  And  ere  thy 
fingers  shall  dim  that  canvas,  I  shall  have  gone  beyond  thy  potent  sweep.'  And  well  does  he 
say.  I  have  triumphed  over  Time  ;  and  well  does  he  exult,  that  with  the  noiseless  weapon  of 
the  pencil  he  has  vanquished  the  conqueror  of  kings ! ' 

Equally  felicitous  is  this  description  of  the  effect  of  old  songs  upon  the  heart 
and  the  memory,  although  wo  cannot  help  regarding  the  sketch  of  the  obdurate 
'Man-at-arms  of  Minerva'  as  a  trifle  over-done: 

*TiiiRK  is,  as  eyery  body  knows,  a  trumpet-shaped  little  instrument,  wherewith  the  surgeon 
plays  eaves-dropper  to  the  clink  of  the  machinery  of  lifb.  There  is  something  sublime  in  ths 
idea,  thus  to  bring  one's  car  close  to  the  hearths  red  brink,  and  hear  the  tinkling  of  the  crimson 
tide.  But  what  would  you  and  I  give  for  somo  instrument,  somo  stethoscope  of  the  soul, 
whereby  we  might  hear  the  music  of  the  hf^art.  and  thn  foot-f.ill  of  thought  in  the  hall  of  the 
spirit !  Such  utterances  we  do  sometimes  hear,  and  music  is  the  melodious  wing  that  wafts 
and  warm»  them  on  their  mission  round  the  world  :  that  will  not  let  them  droop ;  that  will  not 
let  them  die.  Anld  Lang  Sync  ;  here  it  is,  glittering  with  the  dews  of  its  native  heather  ;  suod 
last  night  in  a  hovel,  sung  this  morning  in  a  hall.  *  Wlicn  shall  we  meet  again  ?  *  Since  those 
old  years  went  by,  how  many  lips  have  asked,  how  many  knells  have  answered  it !  Where 
pipes  Cape  Horn  through  flrnzun  shroudH.  the  mariner  hums  *  Sweet  Home,*  to-night ;  where 
hearths  are  desolate  and  cold,  they  sing  *  Sweet  Home*  in  heavtn.  With  how  many  blended 
hearts  from  Plymouth  to  the  Prairie,  Dundec*s  wild  warbling  measures  rose,  those  long-gone 
Sabbath  moms —  the  strain  the  Covenanters  sang  —  the  tune  that  lingers  yet  along  the  banks 
of  murmuring  Ayr.  The  '  Star-spangled  Banner,*  strong  voices  hymn  on  deck  and  desert.  In 
bivouae  and  battle,  where  bnats  a  heart  beneath  (-ulumbia's  flag.  The  '  Exile  of  Erin  '  will  sing 
tbe  mournful  strain,  while  frrale*i  his  pilgrim-bark  upon  a  foreign  shore.  '  Those  Evening-Bells,' 
and  *  Sweet  Adon,*  and  all  that  long  array  of  sweet  and  simple  melodies  that  IJn^er  round  the 
heart,  like  childhood's  dreams  of  heaven  ;  whence  came  their  breath  of  immortality,  if  not  from 
lips  of  Eld  T 

*And  then  those  sacred  tunes  that  floated  round  the  old  gray  walls  of  the  village-church,  md 
haunt  oor  memories  yet !  St.  Martin's,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  .Mary's,  immortal  as  the  calendar. 
Old  Hundred,  Silver  Street,  and  Mear,  and  sweet  old  Corinth  ;  Denmark,  Wells,  and  Peterboro, 
chance-breaths,  caught  n-oin  the  rhoir  above.  The  faces  of  the  singers  have  changeil  since  then. 
Tile  girls  are  wives ;  the  wives  are  dead.  Those  plaintive  airs  they  sang  around  the  open 
grave  beneath  the  maple's  or  the  poplar's  shade  !  Lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart,  and  tell  me, 
what  Is  nearer  to  thcrn  than  tho.so  old  strains  T  Tell  me,  can  the  Jar  of  the  battle  drown  those 
tones,  while  that  heart  beats  on  ?  Di«},  till  the  Great  Congregation,  the  missinc  ones  all  gath- 
ered home,  strike  up  the  sleeping  song  anew,  in  temples  not  built  with  hands.  There 's  Tallin's 
Evening  Hymn,  the  vesper  of  two  hundrod  years!  They  sing  it  yet ;  sing  it  as  thry  sang,  in 
twUight's  hush,  and  charmed  oar  youthAil  ears.    They '    Who  and  where  are  they  ?     Tbe 
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loTtd  In  HetTen  *    Pertiaps  they  sing  U  there.    Who  will  not  any,  with  CBBivroraim  Nom, 
'BiMMd  be  the  memory  of  old  eongs  for  ever !  * 

Hie  apostrophe  to  'good  old-fashioned  motheni'  who  'followed  their  children 
with  heart  and  prayer  all  over  the  world,  living  m  their  lirei^  and  sorrowing  in 
their  grief^'  and  the  contrast  of  these  with  the  'strong-minded '  female  ' reform- 
ers *  of  the  present  day,  are  very  eflFectiTely  presented.  We  quote  a  single 
fllnstration :  *  It  is  related  of  Madame  Luociola,  a  renowned  YOcali8t»  that  she 
ruined  a  splendid  tenor-yoice  by  her  efforts  to  imitate  male^inging.  Bfany  s 
sweet  voice  and  gentle  influence  in  the  social  harmony  has  been  lost  to  the  world 
in  the  same  manner.  There  is  nothing  more  potent  than  woman's  voice,  if  heard, 
not  in  the  field,  or  the  forum,  but  at  home.  The  song-bird  of  Eastern  story, 
borne  from  its  native  isle,  grew  dumb  and  languished.  Seldom  did  it  sing,  and 
only  when  it  saw  a  dweller  from  its  distant  land,  or  to  its  drowsy  perch  there 
came  a  tone,  heard  long  ago  in  its  own  woods.  So  with  the  sopg  that  woman 
sings ;  it  is  best  heard  within  Home*s  sacred  temple.  Elsewhere,  a  tnimpet-tone^ 
perhaps,  a  clarion-cry,  but  the  lute-like  voice  has  fled ;  the  '  mezso-eoprano  *  is 
loat  in  the  discords  of  earth.'  We  know  not  whether  this  lecture  may  have 
been  printed  for  general  circulation,  but  if  so,  we  commend  its  pemaal  to  such 
of  our  readers  as  may  avail  of  the  pleasure  which  it  has  afforded  xkL 


Adtbrtokks  in  Faibt-Lamd.    By  Richard  Hxhst  Stoddard.    In  one  volnm:  iqi.  MO. 
Boston :  Tickkor,  Rsbd,  ahd  Fiblds. 

A  CHARMING  book  of  tsles  which  ought  to  be  in  every  family-library,  for  we 
know  of  no  more  fascinating  medium  for  entertaining  and  instructing  alike  old 
and  young.  These  stories  are  supposed  to  have  been  narrated  by  the  author 
on  the  long  winter-nights  of  the  week  preceding  Ghristmaa,  when  a  happy 
eirole  of  relatives^  grown-up  men  and  women,  and  gay-hearted  children,  were 
gathered  around  the  homestead  hearth.  In  the  prologue  we  hare  a  deseription 
of  this  old  homestead,  which  must  touch  the  heart  of  every  reader:  it  is  full 
of  gentle  and  tender  sympathies,  showing  how  our  author  clings  to  the  memory 
of  the  home  where  his  fathers  have  been  young,  have  grown  old  and  died ; 
where  he  himself  has  been  a  child ;  and  whose  roof  still  shelters  the  mother 
that  bore  him.  Hans  Cqristian  Andkbsbn,  as  is  remarked  by  the  author,  is  the 
last  of  the  fairy-school ;  and  he,  indeed,  has  well  succeeded  in  throwing  around 
his  tales  a  mystic  grace,  which  captivates  and  enchants,  and  at  the  same  time 
instructs  and  teaches  by  the  moral  conveyed.  Mr.  Stoddard  need  have  no  fear 
of  the  result  of  the  comparison  of  his  fairy-talcs  with  the  productions  of  the 
far-famed  Northman,  nor  indeed  of  any  other  of  those  wdl-known  writers  who 
have  delved  in  the  golden  and  cxhaustless  mines  of  Fairy-land.  ■  The  author  is 
well  known  to  the  public  as  one  among  the  foremost  of  this  country's  younger 
poets :  and  he  has  carried  the  poetic  element  into  this  book.  To  be  sure  its 
pages  look  like  prose,  but  so  exquisite  is  the  sentiment^  and  so  rich  and  glowing 
the  fancy,  running  as  they  do  tlirough  and  over  every  page,  and  glittering  and 
sparkling  in  almost  every  line,  that  we  are  forced  to  exclaim, '  It  is  a  book  of  poemi^ 
after  all'  Inshort^itisavolume  which  none  but  a  poet  could  have  written;  and 
although  he  is  not  under  the  restrictions  of  rhythm,  and  measured  syllables^  and 
balanced  cadences,  the  imagination  and  the  inspiration  are  there.  In  one  respect 
this  work  of  Mr.  Stoodaiio's  is  a  remarkable  production.    It  strikes  us  as  some- 
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thing  new.  There  are  no  unpleasant  reminiscences  awakened  of  other  fairy  tales. 
This  is  A  fault  with  most  works  of  the  kind.  Here  wo  have  a  beaten  trade 
within  which  oil  is  confined,  and  one  tale  bears  the  impress  of,  and  so  closely 
reseniblos^  some  otlier.  Hie  sketches  of  Mr.  Stoddard  are  eminently  free  from 
this  criticism.  There  is  a  freshness  and  originality  about  them  that  must  render 
them  peculiarly  attractive. 

For  the  style :  it  is  so  gracefal  and  exquisitely  simple  that  a  child  can  appre- 
ciate its  excellenee,  while  men  of  years  and  learning  might  well  regard  it  as  a 
study.  Doubtless  the  author  intended  his  adventures  in  Fairy-land  as  a  book  for 
children ;  and  while  wo  claim  it  as  a  book  for  all,  young  and  old,  we  heartily 
and  earnestly  recommend  it  to  our  youthful  friends  especially.  For  in  it  are 
inculcated  lessons  of  virtue  and  truth  which,  if  listened  to,  will  surely  produce 
a  goodly  harv^t  We  extract  the  conclusion  of  the  story  of  'The  Light  Boy 
of  Shadow-Land,'  which,  if  it  may  not  illustrate  the  author's  depth  of  thought 
and  ingenuity  of  construction  so  much  as  some  of  the  tales  in  this  volume,  ii^ 
to  cmr  minds,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  for  its  simpllcitj',  and  the  lesson  of  love 
it  interprets : 

'About  this  time,  the  good  God  frsTe  hit  parents  a  little  girl  to  be  his  sister ;  but  before  she 
hid  been  with  them  a  weelt,  she  died,  and  they  laid  her  in  a  grave  in  the  old  church-yard.  This 
also  tronbled  him  ;  and  ho  aakcd  why  ihcy  laid  her  there,  and  where  she  went  to  when  thej 
left  her  alone  in  the  ground.    But  they  could  not  answer  liim. 

*And  now  he  began  to  hare  dreama  and  visions,  and  the  angels  came  and  enlightened  him 
about  these  things. 

*ABd  this  la  what  they  taught  him : 

*  There  is  no  Light-land,  (said  the  angels,)  nor  Shadow-land,  nor  Night-land,  as  men  say,  either 
above,  or  below,  or  any  where  in  the  world,  but  only  in  the  heart  of  man,  who  is  all  these  tn 
hlniMlf :  and  there  is  no  other. 

'And  those  who  are  laid  in  graves  (said  the  angels)  go  not  away,  as  men  say,  but  walk  ia 
their  old  paths,  and  love  their  old  ftlends ;  only  men  cannot  see  ihcm  any  more. 

*And  the  aogels  themselves  (said  the  angels  again)  have  not  gone  flrom  the  earth,  as  men  aay, 
but  haunt  it  still,  as  in  the  old  time ;  only  men  cannot  see  them  now,  because  their  eyes  are 
stone-bliDd,  and  beeause  the  angels  have  no  shadows. 

*And  they  taught  him  (hrther,  (the  angels  did,)  that,  when  his  shadow  was  gone,  a  Spirit 
would  conM  to  him  and  bear  him  into  the  Light-land.  And  ho  rejoiced  thereat,  and  lovea  tiM 
SBfels.    And  his  shadow  grew  less  and  less. 

'And  not  only  his  own  shadow,  but  that  which  hung  over  the  world  molted  away  also.  And 
be  walked  in  brightness,  as  when  the  morning  breaks  through  a  mist.  He  lived  in  a  mist  of 
light,  and  saw  the  angels  on  every  side,  and  great  temples  and  palaces  of  crystal  and  pearL 
And  the  blessed  dead,  who  died  In  the  Loan,  walked  there  with  the  angels,  hand  in  hand.  And 
the  unhappy  dead,  who  died  in  their  shadows,  walked  there  also,  perplexed  and  sad,  groping 
about  for  the  light,  which  slowly  dawned  upon  them,  as  their  shadows  grew  less.  And  the 
living  were  there  likewise,  the  brave,  noisy  world  of  men,  with  all  their  devices  and  conceits. 
But  they  saw  not,  and  guessed  not,  where  they  were,  though  the  angels  led  them  through  green 
pastures  and  beside  still  waters.  And  the  dead  took  them  by  tho  hand,  and  spake  the  old 
fafflillar  words,  and  kissed  them  with  loving  lips  ;  but  they  knew  it  not,  though  the  memor>-  of 
old  times  came  over  them,  and  their  souls  thrilled  in  tears. 

'Among  the  dead,  little  LnMi!«ous  saw  the  little  girl  who  was  sent  on  earth  to  be  his  sister ; 
and  she  knew  him,  and  kissed  him,  and  sent  her  love  to  her  dear  fkther  and  mother. 

'And  now  little  Lumi?ious  grew  (kmiliar  with  the  angels,  and  learned  to  know  them  by  sight 
and  name,  and  their  diflTercnt  orders  and  offices.  There  was  the  Angel  of  the  Sun,  with  a  golden 
Bhield  on  his  arm  ;  the  Angel  of  the  Morning  and  Evening-Star,  and  tho  Angels  of  Sun-rise  and 
Sun-set,  who  went  before  and  after  the  Day  in  its  perpetual  journey  around  the  world.  And 
there  was  the  Angel  of  the  Dew  and  Rain,  and  the  Angel  of  Mist  and  Snow,  and  the  bcautifhl 
Aagcl  of  the  Flowers,  with  his  hair  fhll  of  blowing  buds;  and  many  more,  whom  I  have  not 
time  to  tell  you  about  now.  And  little  Luminous  loved  them  all,  and  tlicy  all  loved  him,  and 
eamaed  him;  all  save  one,  who  kept  aloof  f>om  the  child.  And  he  was  the  most  bcautirul  and 
■poiless,  and  the  most  dasi.Ilng  of  the  shining  band,  yet  the  mo%i  meek  and  humble  of  them  all ; 
for  hlfl  hands  were  fblded  on  his  breast,  and  his  larco,  melancholy  eyes  were  always  uplifted  in 
prayer.  To  the  presence  and  communion  of  this  Spirit  LuMmouit  could  not  yet  attain,  and  it 
grieved  his  soul  exceedingly ;  but  not  long  ;  for  he  saw  that  he  drew  nearer  to  him  day  by  day, 
as  hH  shadow  lessened ;  and  also  that  his  grievous  shadow  was  almoHt  gone,  a  little,  thin, 
luminous  shade,  and  nothing  more.  And  his  parents  saw  it  ltkewi>e,  and  were  likewise  aware 
of  the  Spirit  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  And  they  knew  the  Spirit,  for  he  it  was  who  bore  away, 
tho  sister  of  Lumsnus.  But  he  did  not  reveal  himself  to  them  as  to  the  child.  In  their  eyes 
he  was  aiem  and  terrible,  and  his  mantle  was  a  pail.  And  he  seemed  no  anxol,  but  a  spectre, 
a  ghost,  a  fleshless,  bony  skeleton ,  and  thev  feared  him  much.  But  Luminous  saw  him  as  ht 
really  was,  and  loved  him,  and  beckoned  him  tnm  tho  mist.  Nor  was  it  long  befbre  he  eame. 
And  thus  it  hapmned :  One  night,  before  going  to  sleep,  Luminous  knelt  down  and  said  his 
prayers,  and  whiio  he  prayed  his  shadow  meltod  away,  and  when  he  arose  it  was  gone,  oatlxsLt 
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fono,  and  light  settled  Id  Im  place.  At  that  moment  the  Spirit  rame  and  breathed  upon  him, 
and  he  was  in  the  Light-land,  at  once  In  the  Light-land,  shadowless  and  InTisible ;  and  his  parenu 
Mw  him  no  more.  But  that  they  might  keep  him  In  remembrance,  and  know  what  felicity  bad 
befkUen  him,  the  Spirit  left  in  his  stead,  in  his  little  bed,  a  litUe  clay  image,  with  folded  hands 
and  smilinn  face ;  like  him  in  every  thing,  even  to  the  least  ringlet  of  his  hair.  And  when  they 
arose  in  the  morning,  they  saw  it  sleeping  on  the  child's  pillow  ;  but  the  child  himself,  Uttlt 
LoMiKouii,  the  Light  Boy  of  Shadow-land,  him  they  saw  not,  for  he  was  walking  then  in  the 
Lif  ht-land  with  the  beautUol  angels  and  the  dear,  good  God,  for  eror^uid  eTermore !  * 


NiOHT- Watches  :  ob  the  Peace  op  the  Cross.    By  E.  L.    In  ono  TOlame :  pp.  948.    Phila- 
dolphia :  Willis  P.  Hazard,  Chestnnt-street. 

ToK  neat  volume  bearing  the  above  title  reached  ns  from  the  publisher  in 
just  sufficient  season  to  enable  us  to  test  the  justice  of  the  following  remarks  of 
a  correspondent:  '  Have  you  seen  the  poems  of  '  K  L./  called  *Night-  WatekuV 
Since  you  cannot  answer,  this  question,  which  I  forgot  while  asking  it^  I  will 
send  you  the  volume  so  soon  as  it  is  out  at  Philadelphia ;  and  then,  if  you  wish 
to  feel  a  new  sensation,  or  perhaps  to  recall  vividly  an  old  one,  read  it  as  /read 
it ;  remembering  at  every  line  the  circumstances  of  the  writer.  It  may  be  thi» 
poetry  is  touching  enough  without  this :  but  with  it  you  will  have,  minglinf . 
with  the  natural  sadness  of  the  verses,  an  under-tone  or  accompaniment  oJ 
indescribable  pathos.  Think  of  her  in  her  youth  and  prime,  shut  out  from  tht- 
world;  forbidden  the  sight  of  sun-shine;  the  victim,  for  years,  of  a  strange, 
complicated  malady.  It  is  a  strange  thing  of  itself  to  see  the  spirit  bamin( 
dearly  in  loneliness  and  darkness,  like  those  lamps  we  read  of  in  old  times  that 
were  left  with  the  dead,  and  closed  up  in  the  sepulchre,  yet  remained  lighted 
for  ever.  Sometimes  I  find,  or  think  I  find,  in  the  poetry,  mournful  as  it  is^  # 
certain  buoyancy  and  conscious  strength,  such  as  we  recognize  in  the  mdan 
choly  tones  —  there  are  none  more  melancholy  —  of  the  trompcL  The  soui 
seems  to  lift  itself  and  brood  serenely  above  the  wreck  of  the  body,  with  a  kind 
of  pride,  as  if  defying  mortality.  But  generally  there  is  only  a  frank,  trustful, 
feminine  appeal  for  sympathy  in  all  her  sufferings,  luid  a  singularly  calm  rdi- 
gious  iaith.    She  says : 


*  *  O  Christian  of  weak  foith !    Why  art  thoa  fearftil  T 
Wl 
isa 
When  Cueist  hath  promised  still  to  be  witk  thett 


yi 

Why  is  thy  sool  cast  down  ?    why  shonldst  U&oa  be 
Disquieted,  and  M>rrowful,  and  tearfUl, 


Doth  He  send  sorrow  In  thy  path  of  duty  T 

Oh,  fear  it  not !    The  phantom  dark  and  grim 
That  with  its  gloomy  shadow  mars  life's  besnty. 

Can  ne*er  obstruct  the  way  which  leads  to  Uiif 
Press  onward  boldly ;  do  not  shrink  or  falter. 

And  thou  wilt  find  the  dark  form  in  the  road 
Its  hue,  and  character,  and  features  alter 

Into  an  Anobl,  loading  up  to  God.* 

*  The  thoughts  she  has  '  On  receiving  some  Early  blue  Violeti^'  are  perliapt 
old  enough,  for  aught  I  know ;  but  is  there  not  something  exquisitely  simple  and 
feminine  about  them  f    Tou  shall  judge : 

' '  Sweet  violets  *  ye  take  me  back  through  many  by-goae  yean. 
Till  on  my  memory's  feithftil  page  my  childhood's  home  appears ; 
To  those  bright  days  when  first  to  find  your  heads  above  the  moold. 
Smiling  like  lovely  fairy-gifts,  brought  happiness  untold. 
How  glad  I  used  to  hail  the  warm,  the  sunny  breath  of  spring, 
Knowing  what  darting  risitants  it  would  be  sure  to  bring ! 
Am  /  indeed  that  child  f    Ah !  years  have  wrought  a  woodnms  ehnfs 
Slaeo  I  'mid  early  dowers  and  loavM  eoold  ftw  aad|«yoai  raofi 
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Am  I  that  child t    Subdued  and  saddened  more  by  trials  keen 
Than  ever  by  life's  added  years,  I  'm  not  what  I  have  been : 
No  xai^yi  no  rapturous  blisSf  but  only  still  content 
la  all  1  now  can  Teel,  if  any  Joy  to  me  is  sent.' 

'She  striyes  to  express,  at  other  times,  one  peculiarity  of  the  Buffering  to  which 
die  is  Bubjeet^  and  which  affects  her  partly  in  a  physical  and  partly  in  a  mental 

or  spiritual  sense:  ' 

** Stillke»8  of  suflerinK  !  painful  calm !  inactive  agony! 
Quiet  endurance  of  much  pain !  hast  thou  overtaken  mo  ? 
Oh,  is  there  in  the  treasure-house  of  heavenly  cbasteninf; 
Our  loving  Fatheb  opes  for  us  more  grief  than  this  doth  bring  T 
While  Wf  are  moving  on  our  way,  though  every  step  may  wound, 
Onr  blociting  feet  wo  may  forget,  nor  heed  the  rugged  ground : 
But  oft  our  onward  course  is  checked  ;  the  pdtli  we  bravely  trod 
la  now  forbid  ;  we  hear, '  Be  stiily  and  know  that  1  am  Goo  !  " 

'llkis  poem  closes  with  the  strain  of  subdued  triumph,  the  calm  soaring  of  the 
tpirit  on  an^el-wings  above  all  earthly  ills  of  which  I  have  spoken.  There 
are  many  other  verses  I  would  like  to  quote,  for  some  delicate  or  sad  appeal  in 
them,  or  for  their  elegance,  or  for  their  simple  sincerity ;  but  these  will  answer 
ts  illostrattons,  and  the  rest  you  shall,  as  I  said,  have  an  opportunity  to  read, 
and  an  early  one.' 


Aa  HuToaiCAL  Sketch  or  Rosijf  ITood  and  Captain  Kidd.    By  William  W.  Cam pbbll. 
taonoTolume:  pp.263.    New- York  :  Charles  Scribner. 

The  passage  from  Southet,  which  stands  as  a  motto  for  this  timely  and  very 
interesting  book,  expresses  well  the  universal  fume  which  one  of  its  themes  has 
inspired :  *  Tiic  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  Uie  Mak- 

2 CIS  or  Graxby,  have  flourished  upon  sign-posts  and  have  faded  there ;  so  have 
fieir  compeers.  Prince  Eugene  and  Prince  Ferdinand.  Rodney  and  Nelson  are 
fielding,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Wellington  also  will  have  had  his 
day.  But  while  England  shall  bo  England,  Robin  Uood  will  be  a  popular  name.' 
Kor  is  the  story  of  Robert  Kidd  less  known,  wherever  the  English  language  is  read 
or  spoken.  In  an  article  read,  the  lost  winter,  before  the  New-York  Historical 
Society,  and  which  at  the  time  attracted  much  attention  and  deserved  admira- 
tion. Judge  Campbell  availel  himself  of  several  rare  documents  in  his  possession, 
and  of  much  newly-discovered  materiel^  for  tlio  purpose  of  showing  the  truo 
character  and  relations  of  this  noted  buccaneer.  Having  been  often  desired  by 
members  of  the  Historical  Society  and  others  to  enlarge  and  publish  the  narra- 
tive, Mr.  Campbeix  has  at  length  yielded  to  their  request^  and  the  result  is  the 
entertaining  and  instnictive  volume  under  notice.  Tlie  period,  he  justly  observes^ 
in  which  Captain  Kidd  lived  was  one  of  absorbing  interest,  both  in  England 
and  America.  Ho  was  a  partner  with  men  who  exerted  a  controlling  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  government  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  hence  the  double 
interest  that  will  be  excited  by  this  elaborate  and  truthful  historical  investiga- 
tion of  his  wild  career.  Touching  Robin  Hood,  our  readers  will  remember  an 
admirable  sketch  in  these  pages  from  ihe  pen  of  Judge  Campbell,  describing  a 
visit  which,  while  in  England,  he  paid  to  the  grave  of  the  world-renowned  out- 
law, of  which  au  accurate  engraving  was  given,  from  a  drawing  taken  on  the 
spot  We  have  only  to  announce  the  united  publication  of  the  two  popular 
ballads  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  'merrie  men'  'under  the  green-wood  tree,'  and 
Robkrt  Kidd^  *  oa  he  sailed,  as  he  sailed,'  to  secure  for  the  present  book  a  circu- 
lation commensurate  with  their  time-honored  popularity. 
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'Ongb  more  the  trees  are  all  covered,  and  the  Ice-king  comes  bedecked  with 
l^ems.  Throvgh  the  day  a  cold  sun  shone,  and  did  not  dissolve  the  frost-work; 
«nd  at  night  I  walked  through  an  enchanted  grove,  with  the  full  round  moon  aloft. 
A  profound  stillness  reigned  abroad,  for  I  heard  not  a  billow  beat,  and  not  a  sound 
murmur,  only  the  crackle  of  the  icy  tubes  and  crusted  leaves  beneath  the  feet 
The  eye  danced  confusedly  among  the  spangles  and  clusters  of  glassy  fruitage 
where  all  the  softened  glory  of  the  night  appeared  to  wreak  itself  and  the  pure 
bosom  of  every  pearl-drop  was  made  the  residence  of  a  star.  I  picked  up  a 
handful  of  fallen  globules^  and  saw  the  satellite's  image.  • 

*How  tranquilly  and  how  beautifully  do  the  heavens  come  down  to  rest  on 
every  object  save  the  blurred  heart  of  man  I  The  earth  violates  no  law,  and 
God  mirrors  Himself  upon  its  surface,  and  there  is  no  dew-drop  so  small  that  it 
eould  not  show  a  picture  of  all  the  worlds  which  He  has  mode.  And  here  me- 
thought  that  the  dissolution  of  light  into  its  original  prismatic  colors  is  like  the 
dissolving  of  oil  things  pure  and  good ;  ever  waxing  more  saintly  beautiful  as 
they  lapse  into  more  ethereal  form?,  when  their  vital  intensity  and  strength 
appear  to  die  away.  These  beams^  which  were  the  descendants  of  the  son, 
transferred  to  the  spiritual  brightness  of  the  moon,  flickered  away  in  the  botom 
of  the  ice-drops  like  the  colors  which  grace  the  plumes  of  a  departing  angel  in 
its  flight  And  how  marvellous  the  transformation  of  created  things!  Here 
in  this  grove  had  I  rambled  like  a  spirit  to  some  well-loved  haunting-place  in 
summer,  when  the  trees  were  plnmply  budding,  and  the  blossoms  of  the  wild- 
grape  gave  a  good  smell ;  here  tracked  the  by-path  through  opposing  brambles 
to  some  choice  bower,  or  sat  beside  the  dripping  stones  where  the  waters  of  the 
brook  murmured ;  here,  lulled  to  quietude,  stood  still  beneath  the  branching  elm 
to  hear  the  dashing  of  the  airy  surf,  and  thread  the  delicious  notes  of  every 
wild-bird  through  the  mazes  of  concerted  song ;  here,  in  the  suggestive  hnnr 
of  the  moment,  how  vainly  drew  tlie  ivory  tablets  to  receive  the  pictures  which 
I  had  no  hand  to  pencil,  and  the  poem  which  I  had  no  power  to  write!  And 
now,  how  changed  the  scene  since  the  prompting-whisUe  of  the  winter  gave 
its  piercing  summons  for  the  green  curtain  to  be  withdrawn ;  and  aa  I  saw  the 
shafts  and  over-arching  limbs  of  elms  and  veteran  oaka  enoaaed  in  icy  annoi, 
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through  which  the  xnotUed  moon-beftms  shone  upon  the  path,  I  felt  like  one  who 

trod  among  the  abodes  of  Genii,  and  the  illosions  of  a  Fairy-land.    O,  ye  iea 

and  snow,  bless  ye  the  LobdI  praise  Hik  and  magnify  Him  for  ever  I    On  tha 

morrow  a  new  scene  awaited  me. 

'Have  yon  ever  gazed  upon  the  noble  river  when  it  has  been  congealed  down 

to  the  very  caves  and  pores  of  the  earth,  ont  of  which  its  living  streams  bubble? 

It  is  a  speotaele  not  lees  worthy  of  admiration  than  when  it  flashes  unimpeded 

in  the  snmmer^s  sun.    I  went  down  to  its  yet  frozen  marge,  and  desired  to  cross 

over.    The  great  slabs  of  ice  which  had  first  floated  on  the  current  from  its 

sonree  in  the  high  north,  forced  one  above  the  other  where  they  had  been  inter- 

espied  by  the  projecting  shore,  lay  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  wild  and 

ehaotie  confusion.    I  had  myself  seen  them  when,  looser  grinding,  and  jostling 

ind  leaping  over  each  other,  pushing  in  advance  of  them  with  a  shovelling  sound 

a  mass  of  pounded  ice^  they  became  banked  up  on  the  shores ;  and  it  now  looked 

ss  if  these  wide-strewn  and  gigantic  blocks  had  been  hewn  from  some  Arotia 

quarry,  or  as  if  here  a  crystal  city  had  been  laid  waste, 

*  Wrra  all  its  toweni,  and  domea,  and  eathedrala. 
In  nndiatinguialiable  overthrow.' 

Then  eame  the  thought  that  all  these  rocky  ruins  were  but  a  portion  of  the 
Hqoid  waves  which  lately  kissed  the  shore  with  scarce  a  murmur,  and  again  the 
tnuBsformation  should  be  brought  about^  They  should  be  changed  into  an  elo- 
ment  so  light  as  to  be  wafbed  in  company  with  the  feather,  or  to  buoy  up  the 
Stan  of  a  lily  in  its  cove;  Nature  is  the  great  magician,  after  all ;  and  from 
'oold  Obstruction's  apathy,'  unto  the  loving  warmth  and  light  of  life,  her  pro- 
cesses are  all  miracles  as  much  as  when  a  dead  roan  is  raised  from  the  sepulchre; 
not  moreu  One  is  more  astounding  than  the  other,  but  God  works  both  in  the 
development  of  his  glorious  and  immutable  laws. 

'The  frozen  surface  of  the  river,  at  the  point  where  I  stood,  was  inconceivably 
Jagged  and  wild,  like  its  ice-bound  coasts,  (save  here  and  there  a  smooth,  slippery 
plane,)  as  if  it  had  been  frozen  when  a  crisp  breeze  was  blowing ;  consisting  of 
slaba  of  snow-ice  cemented  roughly,  intercepted  snow-banks,  rude,  unsightly 
massea  jutting  up,  sharp  splinters  and  candescent  pinnacles  as  far  as  the  eye 
eonld  reach,  all  glittering  in  the  sun ;  but  in  the  centre,  the  powerful  current* 
■troggling  to  throw  off  its  manacles,  hod  forced  a  way,  and  rolled  on  freely  to 
the  sea.  Hius  was  the  bridge  broken ;  and  the  gigantic  effort  was  going  on,  for 
I  heard  the  great  mass  split  with  a  sound  like  thunder,  followed  by  a  track  of 
rainbow-colors  and  feathery  pencillings  of  light  throughout  the  passage  of  the 
entire  deft  I  stood  uncertain  upon  the  brink,  when  two  ferry-men  approached, 
and  without  the  offer  of  a  'silver  crown '  engaged  to  carry  mo  to  the  opposite 
bank  in  safety.  Their  boat  was  fixed  on  temporary  runners.  When  I  had  em- 
barked and  sat  down  in  the  middle  seat,  they  threw  off  their  coats,  although 
the  air  was  sharps  and  fastened  on  their  feet  thongs  pierced  wijbh  sharp  nails. 
Seizing  the  boat  at  each  end,  they  dragged  it  with  difficulty  over  the  rough  parta, 
^ibly  and  on  the  full  run  over  the  smooth  ice,  among  the  skating-boys ;  and 
presently  we  approached  the  lip  of  thin  ice  on  the  borders  of  the  stream.  Here 
the  advancement  became  ticklish,  and  it  required  no  small  dexterity  to  effect 
.  the  launch.  '  Try  it  a  little  farther  up  the  stream,'  said  the  boat-man,  and  ao- 
eordingly  they  pushed  along  to  seek  for  an  eligible  spot  for  getting  out  into 
dear  water.  The  way  in  which  the  boat-men  effected  it  was  this :  one  sat  on 
the  bow  M  he  wonlJ  on  a  horsey  trying  the  strength  of  the  thin  ^laia  \^^^t^V&a&> 
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with  his  feet,  the  other  pushed  on  the  outside  from  the  stem.  This  caused  no 
small  rocking,  and  I  began  to  protest  earnestly  against  this  polar-nayigation,  and 
to  dread  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Fbanklin.  Once  or  twice  the  adventurous  feny^ 
man  had  his  foot  in,  and  at  last,  when  the  ice  gave  way  under  the  pressure  of 
the  boat>  and  he  drew  in  his  legs,  the  other  continued  to  push  until  he  alM 
jumped  suddenly  in  and  nearly  upset  the  boat  I  informed  the  captain  and  the 
mate  that  had  I  known  their  tactics,  I  should  not  have  put  my  life  in  jeopardy. 
They  replied  that  'any  business  was  safe  artcr  you  had  got  accustomed  to  it;* 
and  taking  each  a  chew  of  tobacco,  they  pushed  the  loose  ice  aside,  the  larger 
cakes  with  the  heels  of  their  boots,  and  at  last  took  to  their  oars  in  the  open 
sea.  The  landing  on  the  ice  was  again  effected  in  a  like  manner,  only  that  the 
helms-man  embarked  first  Very  glad  was  I  to  reach  the  opposite  coasts  and 
I  made  a  tow  on  the  deck  of  a  canal-boat — on  which  I  had  the  good  luck  to 
•oramble — by  all  the  spires  of  Newburgh,  to  inyoke  the  aid  of  steam  when  I 
should  be  ready  to  re-cross  the  river. 

'  FiTTEENTiL — Still  the  winter  lingers,  although  it  relaxes  its  hold,  and  the 
plough-share  has  become  burnished  in  the  furrow,  and  '  the  plough-man  home- 
ward plods  his  weary  way.'  The  sap  runs  up  in  the  maple,  and  the  sterna  of 
the  'brook-willows  look  as  yellow  as  gold.  The  purple  shadows  lie  beantilul  on 
the  mountains,  where  the  forests  are  just  budding,  while  on  a  sunny  day  ths 
blue-birds  come  out  in  multitudes  from  the  holes  in  the  apple-tree^  and  make 
the  orchards  vocal  with  their  rich,  velvet  notes.  Blue-bird  is  the  precursor  of 
spring-tide,  the  emblem  of  hope,  and  the  violet  of  the  air.  I  love  to  see  him 
shake  his  indigo-wings  on  a  chilly  Sunday  morning  on  my  way  to  church;  and 
altliough  his  song  is  reduced  to  a  single  plaintive  note  in  autumn,  there  is,  as  I 
may  say,  but  a  narrow  strip  of  icy  weather  between  the  pauses  of  his  roundelay. 
He  is  with  us  when  the  crisp  and  yellow  leaves  are  falling  and  he  returns  to 
warble  before  the  trees  begin  to  bud.  He  is  seldom  shot  at^  and  eijoys  deserv- 
edly a  perfect  freedom  of  the  air. 

*  To  see  a  fellow  on  a  summer's  moniing ' 

aim  his  gun  at  such  a  bird  as  this,  would  be  enough  to  rouse  the  heirs  of  Audu- 
bon, or  the  shade  of  Wilson,  at  the  sound  of  his  detested  volley.  For  this  bird, 
Wilson,  is  thy  Bialia  Wilsonii,  and  not  unworthy  to  be  described  in  scientific 
language  down  to  his  very  toes:  'Feet  rather  stout;  his  toes  of  moderate 
length ;  the  outer  toe  united  at  the  base ;  the  inner  free ;  hind-toe  the  strongest* 
But  now,  while  Blue-bird  sings,  the  sun  has  vanished,  the  clouds  fly  hurry-scurry, 
the  snows  fall  criss-cross,  and  the  small  white  pellets  bounce  upon  the  sod,  and 
show  a  disposition  to  gather  in  angles  and  at  the  house-comers ;  for  March  goes 
out  with  the  weeping,  whining,  whimpering,  whimsical  moods  which  belong  to 
April  and  early  May. 

'At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  recurrence  of  every  pleasant  day  makes 
you  to  feci  as  if  you  had  the  fee-simple  of  the  summer ;  and  when,  with  an  ill- 
temper,  you  again  meet  the  exacerbating  winds  which  blow  from  ice-bergs  or 
mountains  sprinkled  with  the  snows,  there  is  no  place  of  resort  more  pleasant 
than  on  the  threshing-floor,  within  the  open  folding-doors  of  a  big  barn.  It  is  a 
nook  which  draws  the  sun ;  and  in  the  yard,  covered  knee-deep  with  ehafi^  stands 
the  mullowing  cow,  with  her  little  white-speckled  offspring  at  her  side,  licking 
its  soft  fur  with  motherly  affection ;  while  the  lordly  eoek  scratehes  for  hid 
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trettsures ;  and  the  heos,  whose  combs  liavo  freshly  s]) routed  and  have  a  saDguiae 
eolor,  utter  the  well-known  sounds  indicative  of  fresh  eggs  in  tlic  spring: 
'CmrABCUT*  cut-cutr-cut-cut-cut-cut-c*tarcut!  CutarcutI  cut-cufc-cutr-cut-cut- 
eui-cut-cutarcutl ' 

*This  reminds  mo  that  an  effort  has  been  lately  made,  upon  a  pitch-dark  night, 
bj  tome  persons  destitute  of  moral  principle,  to  steal  my  fowls.  But  the  great 
maaeular  energy  of  the  Shanghais  was  sufficient  to  break  the  bandages  with 
which  they  had  been  secured,  and  I  found  them  with  the  strings  dangling  about 
their  legs  in  the  morning.  I  have  received  a  present  of  a  pair  of  Cochin-CIiina^ 
a  raperb  cock  and  a  dun-eolored  hen.  I  put  them  witli  my  other  fowls  in  the 
odUr,  to  protect  them  for  a  short  time  from  the  severity  of  the  weather.  My 
Shanghai  rooster  had  for  several  nights  been  housed  up ;  for  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  cold  was  snapping,  ho  was  discovered  under  the  lee  of  a  stone-wall, 
■tending  on  one  leg,  taking  no  notice  of  the  approach  of  any  one,  and  nearly 
gone.  When  brought  in,  ho  backed  up  against  the  red-hot  kitchen-stove,  and 
burnt  his  tail  oft  Before  this  he  liad  no  feathers  in  the  rear  to  speak  of,  and  now 
he  it  bob-tailed  indeed.  Anne  sewed  upon  him  a  jacket  of  carpet,  and  put  him 
in  a  tea-box  for  tlie  night ;  and  it  was  ludicrous  on  the  next  morning  to  sec  him 
Hfdng  up  his  head  above  the  square  prison-box,  and  crowing  lustily  to  greet  the 
day.  Bat  before  breakfost-tinie  ho  had  a  dreadful  fit.  lie  retreated  against  the 
wall,  he  fell  upon  his  side,  he  kicked  and  he  'carried  on;*  but  when  the  carpet 
was  taken  off,  he  came  to  himself,  and  ate  corn  with  a  voracious  appetite.  His 
indisposition  was  no  doubt  occo&ioncd  by  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head  from  the 
tightness  of  tlio  bandages.  When  Shanghai  and  Cochin  met  together  in  the  cel- 
lar, they  enacted  in  that  dusky  hole  all  the  barbarities  of  a  i)rofanc  cock-pit  I 
heard  a  sound  as  if  from  tlic  tumbling  of  barrels,  followed  by  a  dull,  thumping 
noise,  like  spirit-rappings,  and  went  below,  where  the  first  object  which  met  my 
eye  was  a  moose  creeping  along  the  beam  out  of  an  excavation  in  my  pinc-appio 
eheese.  As  for  the  fowls^  instead  of  salutation  after  the  respectful  manner  of 
their  country — which  is  expressed  thus:  Siiano  knocks  knees  to  Cochin,  bows 
three  times,  touches  the  ground,  and  makes  obeisance  —  they  were  engaged  in  a 
Uoody  fight^  unworthy  of  celestial  poultry.  With  their  heads  down,  e3*c3  ffash< 
ing  and  red  as  vipers,  and  with  a  feathery  frill  or  ruffle  about  thfir  necks,  they 
were  leaping  at  each  other,  to  see  who  should  hold  dominion  of  the  ash-heap. 
It  put  me  exactly  in  mind  of  two  Scythians  or  two  Greeks  in  America,  where 
each  wished  to  be  considered  the  only  Scythian  or  only  Greek  in  the  country. 
A  eontest  or  emulation  is  at  nil  times  highly  animating  and  full  of  zest,  whether 
two  scholars  write,  two  athletes  strive,  two  boilers  strain,  or  tw'o  cocks  fight 
Erery  lazy  dog  in  the  vicinity  is  immediately  on  hand.  I  looked  on  until  I  saw 
the  Shanghai  s  peepers  darkened,  and  his  comb  streaming  witli  blood.  Theso 
birds  contended  for  some  days  after  for  preeminence,  on  the  lawn,  and  no  flinch- 
ing could  bo  observed  on  cither  part,  although  the  Shanghai  was  by  one-third 
the  smaller  of  the  two.  At  last  the  latter  was  tlioroughly  mortified ;  his  eyes 
wavered  and  wandered  vaguely,  as  he  stood  op(>ositc  the  foe ;  he  turned  tail  and 
mn.  .From  that  moment  he  became  the  veriest  coward,  and  submitted  to  every 
indignity  without  attempting  to  resist  lie  suffered  himself  to  be  chased  about 
the  lawn,  fled  from  the  Indian  meal,  and  was  almo.st  starved.  Such  submission 
on  his  part  at  last  resulted  in  peace,  and  the  two  rivals  walked  side  by  side 
without  fighting,  and  ate  together  with  a  mutual  concession  of  the  com.  Tlus, 
in  turn,  engendered  a  degree  of  presumption  on  the  part  of  the  Shanghai  eoek; 
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and  one  day,  when  the  dew  sparkled  and  the  sun  shone  pecullarljr  bright^  he  so 
far  forgot  himself  as  to  ascend  a  Iiillock,  and  yentnro  on  a  tolerably  trinmphant 
crow.  It  showed  a  lack  of  judgment:  his  cock-a-doodle-doo  proved  fiitiL 
Scarcely  had  he  done  so,  when  Ck>chin-China  rushed  upon  him,  tore  ont  his 
feathers^  and  flo2^c<l  him  so  severely,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would 
'remain  with  us.'  Now,  alas  I  he  presents  a  sad  spectacle;  his  comb  frozen  ol( 
his  tail  burnt  off,  and  his  head  knocked  to  a  jelly.  While  the  corn  jingles  in  the 
throats  of  his  compeers^  when  they  eagerly  snap  it»  as  if  they  were  eating  from 
a  pile  of  shilling-pieces  or  fi^penny-bits,  he  stands  aloo(  and  grubs  in  the  barren 
ground.    How  changed! 

'Last  summer  I  had  bad  luck  in  raising  chickens.  A  carriage  ran  over  and 
erushed  five  out  of  ten  young  innocents,  and  the  shrill  cries  of  the  hen  were 
like  lamentations  in  Rama.  Sitting  in  my  study,  I  heard  the  voice  of  Fkl-o-bi, 
saying,  'Ah  1  dear  little  sweet  creatures  I  One  killed — two  killed — three  killed 
Ah!  poor,  mn-over,  dear,  dead  little  creatures!  Ah!  here's  another! — ahl 
ahl  ahl  ah!  *  And  with  a  succession  of  ah*s,  did  Floe.i  lift  up  her  hands  over 
the  dead  chickens,  while  the  tears  ran  down  her  red  English  cheeks.  Could  I 
be  protected  from  the  abandoned  chicken-stealer  and  roost-thief  who  carries  a 
bag  on  his  shoulder  on  a  misty  nighty  to  depopulate  the  coops  and  take  frodk 
you  all  which  is  left  from  casualty,  from  the  pip  and  the  gapes,  then  would  I 
be  encouraged  to  establish  a  model  Ucnnery,  to  be  visited  by  all  the  neighbon 
round.  But  there  is  little  virtue  extant  in  the  country,  which  is  the  very  spot 
where  her  pure  model  ought  to  be.  One  would  think,  that  where  the  grass 
grows,  the  streams  run,  the  trees  blossom,  the  birds  warble  and  the  bees  hnn^ 
there  would  be  no  stealing,  except  the  innocent  delights  which  the  senses  steal 
from  the  song  of  the  birdling?,  from  the  fragrance  of  the  honey-suckle  or  the 
rose.  But  in  (he  very  place  \vhero  there  ought  to  be  a  cottage  over-run  with 
sweet  vines,  there  you  sec  the-dccp  laid  foundations  of  a  fortress  inhabited  by 
eight  hundred  rogues.  In  it  the  incipient  coop-robber  is  himself  cooped  up^ 
having  been  by  degrees  developed  into  the  full-blown  wretch.  He  who  wfll 
pull  down  a  fowl  by  the  logs  from  his  neighbor's  corn-crib  will  at  last  be  guilty 
of  any  depravity  of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  half  the  zest  of  living  in  the  country  is  impaired  by  the  annoyance  of 
the  detested  thieves  and  poacher?,  who  find  you  out  even  in  the  most  sacred  and 
retired  spots.  For  whensoever  your  grapes  blus^h  to  one  another,  and  your  fmiti 
woar  the  ruddy  hue  of  ripeness,  and  your  melons  are  at  the  picking-pointy  yon 
pay  your  morning-visit  to  the  garden  and  find  them  gone.  Last  year  I  had  a 
solitary  peach  upon  a  solitary  tree,  for  the  early  ft'ost  frustrated  the  delicioos 
crop.  This  only  one,  which,  from  its  golden  color,  might  be  entitled  El  Dorado^ 
I  watched  with  fear  and  trembling  from  day  to  day,  patiently  waiting  for  the 
identical  t!mo  when  I  should  buoy  it  up  carefully  in  my  hand,  that  its  pulp 
should  not  be  bruised,  tear  off  its  thin  peel,  admonished  that  the  time  had  come 
by  a  gradual  releasing  of  the  fruit  from  its  adhesion  to  the  stem,  and  I  appointed 
the  next  day  for  the  ceremonial  of  plucking.  The  morrow  dawned,  as  bright  a 
day  as  ever  dawned  upon  the  earth,  and  on  a  near  approach  I  found  it  still  thore^ 
and  said,  with  chuckling  gratification,  'There  is  some  delicacy  in  thieves^'  Alaa) 
on  reaching  it,  somebody  had  taken  a  lan;e  bite  out  of  the  ripest  cheek,  but  with 
a  sacrilegious  witticism  hod  left  it  sticking  to  the  stem.  The  4|Btestable  prints 
of  the  teeth  which  bit  it  were  still  in  it^  and  a  wasp  was  gloating  at  ita  core 
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Had  he  token  the  whole  peach,  I  should  have  said.  '  Oh,  yillain,  tbou  fihalt  be 
condemned  to  everlasting  redemption  for  this  1 '  But  as  he  was  joker  enough  to 
Ute  oolj  its  sanny  side,  I  mast  forgive  him,  as  one  who  has  some  clement  of  sal- 
Tation  in  hia  character,  because  he  is  disposed  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  things. 
What  is  a  peach  t  A  mere  globe  of  succulent  and  delicious  pulp,  which  I  had 
rather  be  depriyed  of  than  cultivate  bad  feelings,  oven  toward  thieves.  Wher- 
eTcr  you  fiod  rogues  whose  deeds  involve  a  saline  element  of  wit^  make  up  your 
mind  that  they  are  no  rogues.  That  is  the  moral!  From  what  I  have  said  some 
lesKms  may  be  learaed  by  year  mere  fantastic  novices,  who  pop  down  suddenly 
in  some  box  in  the  country,  expecting  verily  to  find  an  elysium  on  earth.  They 
haT6  the  most  extravagant  dreams  about  pure  milk,  choice  air,  fresh  vegetables^ 
ploity  of  poultry,  fine  fruit :  but  when  they  come,  they  will  find  out  that  even 
ihere^  all  milk  will  not  gather  cream ;  all  the  winds  are  not  impregnated  with 
hcftlth;  all  peas  are  not  Prince  ALBsaT's ;  all  the  market  is  not  at  their  com- 
nuuid;  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  may  disappoint  their  promise;  and  that  there 
is  aa  much  need  of  good  humor  in  the  country  as  in  any  place  under  heaven. 
Oh»  'how  weary,  fiat,  stale,  and  unprofitable '  life  is  without  an  allowing  heart, 
to  amile  on  apparent  wrongs,  and  to  have  a  grateful  sense  of  God's  goodness! 
Bad  ia  o  most  precious  element,  and  enhances  the  good. 

'EioiiTxn.NTii. — Saw  a  dove. 

^"Smmxsra. — To-day  Anne  brought  in,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  two  Phcsbb- 
tnam,  sometimes  called  pe-wees,  caught  in  the  loft  of  the  barn.  She  held  one  in 
aaeh  hand,  while  their  black  heads  and  twinkling  eyes  appeared  out  of  the  port- 
hole made  by  her  thumb  and  fore-finger.  They  were  extremely  frightened,  and 
itSa  enough  to  touch  a  heart  of  stone  to  see  a  little  bird  tremble.  Piicsbe  always 
bidlda  under  cover;  the  wings  are  dusky,  bosom  brown,  and  tail  slightly  emar- 
ginate.  It  is  a  modest  little  bird,  of  a  plain,  Quaker  aspect,  and  with  nothing 
partienlar  to  distinguish  it;  but  on  that  very  account  I  have  always  admired 
the  pe-wee.  For  although  he  is  very  simple  in  his  manners,  and  has  no  voice^ 
and  his  plumage  is  extremely  dusky,  ho  is  one  of  the  earliest  visitants  in  our 
latitudes  in  the  spring-time  of  the  year.  Beside  this,  he  throws  himself  on  your 
hospitality  and  protection ;  and  if  you  have  a  spare  shed,  or  loft,  or  born,  in 
which  there  is  room  for  &  nest,  there  the  PiKsoE-bird  is  sure  to  come,  because  he 
most  be  under  cover.  I  was  lying  upon  the  sofa,  reading  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
Arcadia,  when  Anne  came  in,  and  I  told  her  to  lot  the  two  birds  go.  She  opened 
her  hands^  and  they  flew  about  the  room,  dashing  against  the  window-panes,  the 
looking-glass,  and  the  astral-lamp.  At  last  they  fiew  out  of  the  open  door,  and 
returned  to  the  loft,  where  they  are  now  building  a  nest  Their  eggs  are  whiter 
slightly  spotted  with  red. 

'TwENTfETiL — The  day  being  balmy,  I  started  on  a  pedestrian  excursion, 

through  the  woods  and  fields,  and  along  the  river's  marge,  to  dine  with ^ 

I  was  within  half  a  mile  of  the  place,  walking  in  a  narrow  road  which  lay  up 
a  iteep  hill,  and  on  the  left  a  water-brook,  bordered  with  willows  and  a  thick 
wood.  The  wood  was  separated  from  the  road  by  a  picket  fence.  Just  before 
reaehiog  this  spot,  I  met  at  short  intervals  two  snakes.  Tlio  first  I  let  go.  He 
waa  a  garter-snake,  squirming  about  in  the  dusty  path.  But  the  other  I  killed, 
and  tossed  him'  to  a  distance  on  the  ferule  of  my  cane.  The  first  I  yielded  to  the 
'quality'  of  mercy,  the  second  sacrificed  to  the  sterner  attribute  of  justice 
Beaieely  had  I  dispatched  him,  when  my  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  heavy  tramp 
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or  moveniont  in  the  grove,  nnd  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  lol  in 
enormous  snapping  turtle,  with  outstretched  neck  about  the  thickness  of  a  msaV 
wrist  I  was  over  the  pickets  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  got  between  him 
and  the  brook,  lest  he  should  scramble  in.  He  did  not  budge.  I  stood  bendc 
him,  and  he  was  my  prize.  Had  I  fished  for  him  ten  years,  I  never  should  haTS 
got  him,  and  now,  as  I  looked  down  upon  him,  was  astonished  at  his  magaitQd& 
He  took  it  in  very  bad  part  that  he  was  captured,  and  snapped  the  cane^  which 
I  held  with  so  tight  a  hold,  that  I  wns  enabled  to  drag  him  into  the  middle  of 
the  road.  He  was  no  turtle-dove  in  temper.  His  tail  was  of  enormous  thick* 
nesB  at  the  base,  and  about  two-thirds  of  a  foot  in  length ;  his  paws  of  similar 
proportions,  and  exceeding  fut ;  and  from  the  tip  of  his  nose  to  the  tip  of  hk 
tail,  he  measured  about  two  feet  After  getting  him  on  his  bapk,  it  was  a  siib- 
jeot  of  some  moments*  serious  reflection  how  to  carry  with  immunity  this  great 
monster,  who  could  bite  off  a  man*8  finger  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  I  mads 
experiments  as  to  the  circumference  in  which  his  claws  and  his  neck  coidd 
stretch  and  circumbend.  Then  I  seized  him  boldly  by  the  tip-scales  of  his  tai^ 
and  lifting  him  from  the  ground,  all  the  joints  and  articulations  of  that  member 
relaxing  one  after  another,  and  cracking  under  his  great  weight,  I  carried  him 
at  arms-length,  now  in  the  right  hand,  now  in  the  left,  having  much  precautkm 
for  the  calves  of  my  legs.  Thus  I  got  him  to  the  house,  and  laid  him  on  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  on  his  back.  Here  a  jury  was  summoned  to  decide 
upon  his  merits ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  argument  whether  to  bring  him  at  once 
to  the  block,  or  to  set  him  crubing  among  the  tit-bits  of  the  slop-pail,  to  get  hit 
musk  out  and  qualify  him  for  the  future  tureen.  The  latter  course  was  deemed 
judicious.     He  weighed  eight  pounds.    So  much  for  catching  a  turtle. 

*  Twenty-first. — Notwithstanding  the  eddying  clouds  of  dust,  and  the  dam|\ 
raw  winds,  which  almost  cut  you  to  the  bone,  this  is  a  hopeful,  pleasant  season 
of  the  year.  The  natural  world  by  many  a  sign  and  symptom  gives  notice  that 
it  is  waking  up.  Tlic  lively  and  loquacious  cackling  of  the  barn-yard  fowh^ 
cutareut !  responding  to  the  asseveration  of  distint  eutaraU  I  the  clarified  crow 
of  the  roosters ,  the  perpetual  blaiiing  of  calves ;  Uie  familiar  scolding  appeals 
to  oxen  in  the  fields :  'Gee  I  haw  I  buck  I  You  know  better  *n  that  I  I  tell  yon 
to  haw  I  come  nrcound  T  —  all  these  announce  that  the  summer  is  nigh  at  hand. 
About  the  twentieth  of  March  the  bull-frogs  will  be  sometimes  out  in  full  choms; 
at  least,  some  of  1  he  peepers,  but  the  eel-frogs  hang  back  until  it  is  time  to  bob 
for  eels.  These  make  a  trilling  sound,  very  different  from  the  peepers  or  big 
blood-an-oons.  It  is  like  the  continued  springing  of  a  watchman's  rattle.  Tlie 
bull- frogs,  as  it  is  snid,  come  out  several  times  and  go  back  again.  They  most 
see  their  way  clear  through  the  bogs  before  venturing  permanently  out  of  the 
profound  mud.  It  is  an  adage,  that  they  must  three  times  look  through  their 
spectacles,  or  glass-windows»  (that  i^,  through  the  ice,)  before  tliey  sing  in  fall 
concert  Then  the  peepers  begin  on  a  high  key,  with  a  singularly  sweet  and 
lucid  voice,  somewhere  betwixt  a  silver- whistle  and  a  glass-bell,  smacking  little 
of  the  mud:  ' Eep-eep-ecp-eep I  eeee-eel  eepeel  eepce-peepeep I  pcep-eep! 
eopepce !  cepepee  I  eepcpcc  I '  accompanied  by  a  few  trills  long  continued,  and  a 
whole  rabble  of  gluekers;  but  the  big  bassoon  accompaniment  comes  afterward, 
and  then  you  hear  all  the  several  kinds  at  once,  an  entertainment  not  unpleasiiig 
to  musical  cars: 

**Gluokluck!  ((luc.kluek!  gluckluck!    Lucklaek!  lacUaek!  laeklnek!    Ucklaek!  seklnck* 
ucklack !    Goluck  !  goluck !  golaek !  goluck !    Goluckle,  golmekle,  golacUe !    Gloekla,  ^oekte ! 
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LoAloek  gloek  flock  glock  glock !    Ukak  uk  nk!    Vkker,  ukkcr !  gluck  luck  !    Enp !  ecp !  cop ! 

•^!  eep!  oep!  ecp!  eepi    Ur-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r !    Doubloon!    Doudlmon-oon  I  oon!  oon ! 

riaeklQCR !  glaeklnek!  eep!  eep!  weep!  peep-peep!  perp-poep!     Kitx-kax  !  kaxkaz-kekek, 

kaktk!    Ek-ek !  ek-«k !    Urck-kek !  hrek-kek !    nU'k-kek.  blck-krk !  kwax-kw .ix  I  k wax-k wix ! 

Brdwkek,  brekekek !    Ekekek  ekekek !    Kwax-kwox  !  kuax-kn.ix  !  uk-uk  !  uk-uk-uk !  kuax- 

kats!  dkiek!  ek-ek,  uk-uk,  gluckluck,  fUuckluck.Roluckle,  coluckic,  goliicklc,  quocklr-quoehle, 

fMckte-quoekte !    Ockle,  ockle,  ockle,  ockle  !    Ookaocka!  ooka,  ocka,  lockin,  lockit*,  orkalockle, 

oekiloekle!     Ockwog,  eepcep,  oep  rep  !  — nOLOONK  !      Doloonk Bioonk!   blockblock, 

MoekModL  UoclLbloek,  ockalockle  bluekbluck  golucklcguluckle  gluckgluck  ukukuk  kuax  kaax 
It 


'And  so  tbej  go  on,  not  to  do  them  injustice,  all  night  long,  to  tlio  best  of  their 
ability,  singing  their  Maker's  praises  in  their  marshy  paradise.  When  I  have 
•ometimai  looked  at  the  unsightly  swamp,  the  quaking  bogs,  the  stagnant  muck, 
•ad  all  the  green  and  grassy  scum,  the  nursing-place  of  chills,  quatern-aguesi 
iyphnfl^  typhoid,  intermittent,  remittent,  and  bilious  fevers,  it  is  a  wonder  that 
miisie  should  proceed  from  such  a  dismal  theatre.  Do  th(^  epicures  know  that 
they  are  eating  poison  wiUi  the  hind-legs  of  bull-frogs?  Then  let  this  insinua- 
tion cause  them  to  desist ;  or  if  not,  at  least  a  feeling  of  shame  when  they  dis- 
ooTer  the  slender  bones  on  wliich  the  small  amount  of  dflieate  flesh  gathers^  Is 
it  worth  while  for  a  gluttonous  stomach  to  send  out  dcputi^;s  to  himt  the  marshes 
lor  the  mere  hind-legs  of  these  creature^  butchering  off  whole  orchestras  in  a 
iingle  day  I  Were  I  the  owner  of  a  pond  of  bull-frogs,  I  would  sue  a  poacher 
for  killing  my  bull-frogs  as  quickly  as  for  killing  my  bobolinks.  It  is  a  sickly 
and  depraved  nppet'te  which  must  feed  on  nightingulci?.  The  winding  and  trans- 
parent cells  of  the  ingeniously-constructed  ear  require  food  for  thoir  digeition 
as  mach  as  the  big  dark  cavern  of  the  stomacli,  where  the  bull-dog  gastric-juices 
of  shale  man  will  tear  to  pieces  the  stoutest  integuments,  or  even  nails,  as  quick  as 
^negar  will  dissolve  pearls.  In  all  probability,  the  ear  will  be  starved,  if  the 
hunting-grounds  are  limited  to  the  edge  of  marrhes,  and  if  the  gamu-laws  have 
no  reference  to  bull-frogs.  It  is  pardonable  to  knock  dogs  in  the  head  with 
bludgeons  during  tlio  dog-days:  for 

*  DooA  doliitht  to  bark  and  bite ; 
It  is  their  nature,  too/ 

'But  boll-frogs  do  no  harm,  except  when  eaten,  and  then  they're  poison:  the 
wind  under  their  chc«*ks  is  full  of  fever  and  ague.  It  is  much  more  pleasant  to 
hear  their  paludinal  hrek-kek^  brek-kck^  kiiax-lc^iax  !  upon  a  summer  evening,  than 
to  ace  their  logs  served  up  at  the  tables  of  the  efTcmiuatc.  It  is  amusing  to  walk 
upon  the  waters  edge,  and  mark  their  big  prubulgcnt  green  eyes  sticking  out 
from  where  they  sun  themselves,  on  a  stone  or  a  peninsular-bog,  or  lenp  off  seve- 
rally, with  a  shrill  and  startling  koax  I  when  foot-steps  shake  the  sod.  Tliere  is 
one  experiment  worth  trying.  Select  a  big,  full-grown  bull-frog,  approach  softly 
in  the  rear  —  no,  first  go  into  the  house,  and  ask  if  there  is  such  a  thing  in  it  as 
a  feather-bed,  for  feather-beds  are  so  disagreeable  and  unhealthy,  that  they  are 
lomewhat  out  of  fashion.  But  in  many  places  in  the  country  they  still  use  them^ 
especially  in  the  guest-chamber,  in  July  and  August  —  feather-beds  and  cotton- 
•heeta.  Tell  the  landlady  that  you  want  a  feather,  if  she  can  spare  one,  to  try 
an  experiment  with  a  bull-frog.  She  will  of  course  ac>k  you  what  you  want  to 
do  with  a  bull  frog,  and  try  to  laugh  you  out  of  it  It  is  no  matter :  if  there  ii* 
no  fcatlicr-bed,  then  you  go  into  the  barn  yard,  and  look  about  until  you  have 
found  a  piece  of  down.  If  you  cannot  find  any,  return  home  and  obtain  a  quill, 
unless  you  make  use  of  steel  pens.  In  that  ease,  call  at  any  fanners,  and  buy  u 
traall  quill,  l^t  no  proud  utilitarian  sneer  at  the  vcr}'  idea  of  making  an  experi- 
ment with  bull-frogs.    They  illu.stratc  galvanism,  but  this  cxpci-imcnt  has  ik 
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refereDce  nrhatevcr  to  galvanism.  It  ia^  howeyer,  carioiu.  It  has  been  tried, 
and  if  dexterously  performed,  it  will  succeed.  Yon  take  the  quill  in  yonr  han^ 
approach  the  frog  softly  in  the  rear — perhaps  he  is  one  of  those  gorgeoni  and 
ornamental  ones,  tricked  out  in  gold  ear-rings :  all  the  better.  Do  n't  let  him 
steal  a  march  on  you,  and  hop  so  suddenly  as  to  frighten  you  out  of  yonr  wit^ 
and  get  your  foot  wet  Go  behind  him,  and  gently  tickle  him  with  the  feather 
on  the  back  of  the  head.  He  will  not  budge :  on  the  contrary,  he  will  whine 
and  cry  most  piteously,  just  like  a  little  child:  *Aigh!  yaigh!  yaighJ  yatghV 
U  you  go  too  fast^  he  will  click  his  jaws  two  or  three  times^  crying,  *ItnmI  tmm/ 
immurl*  and  then  souse  down  with  a  blockblitck!  splash  I 

'The  largest  bull-frogs  which  I  have  ever  known  are  on  the  coasts  of  Conneet- 
iont^  in  the  town  of  Korwalk.  Sitting  on  the  piazza  of  the  hotel  a  summer  or 
two  ago,  I  heard  them  toward  sun-down  from  their  head-quarters  in  the  neigh, 
boring  mill-pond :  '  Doub-le-oon  I  double-oon  I  doublcoon  1 '  The  noise  which 
they  make  is  astounding,  full  as  loud  as  an  ordinary  Bashan  bull ;  and  if  it  eonld 
be  controlled,  might  bo  made  use  of  for  practical  purposes,  to  call  men  from  the 
(aotoriea.  They  are  about  as  large  as  a  grown  rabbit,  and  the  nativity  of  the 
oldest  must  date  back  as  far  as  to  the  days  of  Cottox  Mathkb  or  the  Reverend 
JoMAT^N  E^WAHDs.  The  supply  of  wind  in  their  cheeks  is  almost  equal  to  that 
of  a  small  organ  in  a  country-church.  The  compass  of  tlicir  voices  is  about 
three  miles^  and  all  their  dimensions  exaggerated  in  the  extreme.'  «.  w.  •. 


Paab  Festival  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Sooibtt.  — The  time-honored  festival  of  PoA 
was  celebrated,  as  usual,  by  the  Saint  Nicholas  Society,  at  the  Astor-Hoosc;  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  thirty-first  of  March.  The  members  of  the  Society 
assembled  in  goodly  numbers  at  about  eight  o'clock,  the  hour  named  for  the 
occasion.  Being  a  strictly  family-gathering  of  the  '  Sons  of  Saint  Nicholas^'  the 
ceremonies  attendant  upon  their  anniversary  festival  are  entirely  dispensed  with. 
No  music,  no  formal  toasts,  no  set  speeches  are  expected.  No  gruestit,  a»  sneh, 
are  invited  to  participate  in  it^  although,  as  the  guests^  of  individual  memben^ 
many  are  welcome,  and  received  as  brothers  at  a  brothers'  board.  The  room 
exliibited  no  special  decorations,  save  the  Society's  picture  of  good  old  New- 
Amsterdam,  which  occupied  its  usual  place  at  one  end,  and  a  picture  of  Dudbigb 
Knigkerbockeb,  immediately  over  the  Piusident*s  chair.  Mounted  on  his  pedes- 
tal, immediately  in  front  of  the  President,  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  famous 
Cock  which  from  time  immemorial  kept  watch  on  top  of  the  Stadt-Huysof  New- 
Amsterdam,  and  is  now  never  missed  at  the  festive  gatherings  of  the  Society.  The 
President,  the  Hon.  Ogden  Hoffman,  presided  with  all  that  genial  good -humor, 
wit,  and  eloquence,  which  have  rendered  him,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  pet  of  thr 
Society.  After  a  full  discussion  of  the  good  things  provided  for  the  occasion,  under 
the  direction  of  the  tasteful  and  ever-watchful  STEWARDS,the  great  feature  of  the 
evening,  the  Paat  Eggt^  variously  and  beautifully  colored,  and  in  great  profh- 
sion,  were  introduceil;  together  with  the  Long  Pipes  and  Saint  NicnoLAS  Punch. 
Scenes  of  merriment  and  fun  ensued,  until,  the  supply  of  sound  Eoos  being 
exhausted,  (the  '  victors  triumphantly  displayed  their  spoils'  in  heaps  of  'Soft- 
Shells,')  the  members,  impatient  to  hear  from  their  Pwebiobxt,  and  to  receive  hit 
high  and  mighty  mandates  for  the  evening,  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  Uiesr 
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wkhM.  Yielding  to  the  call,  he  arose,  and  aasaming  his  badge  of  power,  the 
▼•nerable  cockM  hat^  in  a  hmnoroujv  eloquent^  and  very  'telling'  speech,  he  ad« 
dreued  his  fellow-members.  He  reminded  them  that  it  was  the  lost  time  that 
ha  would,  in  an  oflicial  capacity,  appear  before  them.  The  inexorable  law  of 
the  Society  forbade  his  jtresiding  over  them  longer  than  the  two  years  allotted 
to  each  presidential  term.  He  reviewed  his  administration,  during  which  he 
had  endeayored  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  Society,  and  of  his  high  and.  hon- 
orable position,  compared  with  which  all  other  dignities  sank  into  insignificance^ 
and  be  declared  his  satisfaction  with  the  retrospect  Ho  had  on  all  occasions 
pren  full  toleration  to  speech  and  action,  and  had  forbidden  the  introduction 
of  bat  one  single  subject  It  was,  however,  but  too  apparent  that  his  wishes 
wore  to-night  disr^arded  in  this  particular,  and  that  the  *  Hard-Shells  *  were 
OBtirdy  in  the  ascendency,  and  had  every  thing  their  own  way.  He  waa 
dlq)osed,  however,  to  wink  at  it  for  the  nonce,  and  3dcld  to  the  necessities  of 
tiie  ease.  No  more  should  he  hear  their  voices^  imitating  Jo ve*s  thunder,  calling 
vpon  him ;  and  naught  now  remained  but  to  thunk  them  for  their  kindness  and 
their  obedience  to  his  imperial  mandates.  He  would  soon  again  become  an 
humble  member  among  them,  and  would  then  show  how  he,  in  turn,  could  yield 
itriet  obedience  to  the  high  power  that  he  had  wielded,  and  which  must  now 
ytm  into  the  hands  of  another.  Alluding  to  a  distinguished  gentleman  seated 
at  his  left^  he  proposed  as  a  toast, '  Ex-Governor  Hu.st.'  The  Society  responded 
m  nine  hearty  cheers,  a  grateful  evidence  of  the  respect  and  esteem  they  felt 
fior  one  who  had  so  ably  filled  the  exalted  position  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Emjure  State.  His  Excellency  replied  at  length  to  the  compliment,  in  a  review 
of  the  history  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  State,  and  the  land  of  their  nativity; 
th«r  enterprise  and  virtue,  and  the  good  they  had  done  for  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  throughout  the  world.  Thanking  the  Society  for  the  kind 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  received,  he  referred  to  one  of  its  members,  whose 
presence  alone  prevented  his  alluding  to  him  in  terms  of  fitting  eulogy  for  the 
•erriees  he  had  rendered,  not  only  to  his  native  State,  but  to  the  nation  and  its 
literature,  in  the  able  and  interesting  '  History  of  the  Early  Annah  of  the  8taU 
of  Nitw-York,*  recently  from  his  pen.  Trusting  that  he  might  find  time  and  lei- 
sure to  complete  the  task  which  he  had  so  nobly  begun,  he  gave  'The  health  of 
Mr.  JoiRf  RoxETN  Brodheao.'  Proud  of  him  as  a  member,  as  one  of  their  stew- 
ard%  and  still  more,  as  the  able  champion  of  the  'Father-land,'  the  Society  received 
the  eompliment  with  enthusiastic  cheering.  Mr.  Bboduead  replied  fittingly  and 
with  characteristic  modesty.  He  gave  in  return  the  health  of  Ex-Governor 
WaaBnroioir  Hu:<t:  Speeches  were  also  made  in  reply  to  complimentary  refer- 
eoecf  by  Mr.  J.  Dk  PcrarBa  Oodkn  and  cx-ChiefJustice  Jones,  both  former  Presi- 
dents of  the  Society.  The  latter  gentleman,  in  a  strain  of  earnest  and  impressive 
eloqaence,  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  character  and  virtues  of  the  people  who 
eoaqnered  Holland  from  Puiup  the  Second  of  Spain,  and  who,  for  a  time,  estab- 
lished their  preenunence  as  the  first  maritime  nation  of  the  world ;  literally 
sweeping  the  seas  with  the  broom  at  the  mast-head  of  their  navy.  Dr. 
Bkai^o^  President  of  the  St  6borok*8  Society,  Mr.  Coarles  Kino,  President  of 
CSolnmbia  Goll^c,  Vice  Presidents  Kip  and  De  PsTSTEn,  Colonel  Low,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Stewards^  and  many  other  gentlemen,  responded  when 
flailed  upon.  The  'small  hours'  hod  already  commenced,  when  the  President, 
remarking  that  it  was  time  that  all  descendants  of  our  early-rising  forefathers 
iboald  seek  tke  repose  neeeesary  to  a  proper  emulation  of  their  example,  took 
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his  leave,  dolegnting  the  cliair  ho  had  so  acceptably  occupied  to  another,  with 
full  permission,  however,  for  them  to  remain  and  eujoy  thcmaclvcd  as  long  u 
ehey  chose.  Tiic  Presidiint's  example,  however,  was  law ;  and  the  membeiB 
tfoon  after  separated,  delighted,  as  they  always  are  and  alwa^'s  will  bev  with  the 
uinual  reunion  and  its  hearty  and  cordial  festivities. 


Gossip  wrra  Rxadebs'axd  Cobrestondents. — If  the  following  were  not  foUy 
and  perfectly  authenticated,  as  a  veritable  Puritan  record,  wo  should  somewhat 
hesitate  before  giving  it  publicity.  But  it  reaches  us  through  the  columns  of  the 
*  Congregational  Journal*  of  Concord,  (New-Uampshire,)  to  which  it  is  trans- 
ferred from  an  original  letter  dated  'Bennington,  (Vermont^)  December  25, 
1771:' 

'A  VERT  odd  kind  or  providence  happened  lately  in  our  neighborhood,  vis. :  l^lr.  Zebdlor 
Stakhopk,  a  farmer,  living  about  flvc  miles  N.  E.  by  N^.  or  this  township,  having  trained  a 
couple  of  large  bears  to  the  plough  and  other  services,  clapped  them  before  his  sled  last  vreek, 
with  twenty  Hchipplcs  of  wheat  for  the  Now  City.  The  animals  drew  extremely  well  for  ftmr 
miles  and  a  half,  when,  the  halter  of  the  near  bear  giving  way,  the  farmer  aet  about  repairiDg 
it ;  but  while  he  was  thus  employed,  the  inhuman  brute,  aciung  him  by  the  right  leg,'  tore  it 
mi8era*bly  ;  and  both  boars,  hauling  together,  rau  away  with  the  sled  ;  so  thai  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  he  got  home  in  four  hours  on  foot. 

*  Messengers  were  dispatched  to  looX  for  the  sled  and  cargo ;  and  two  days  being  spent  in 
Draitless  search,  they  were  given  up  for  lost.  Dut  on  the  third,  at  noon,  the  noise  of  a  carriage 
near  the  house  was  hoard,  and  young  Gad  Stanuops  jumped  up  to  see  who  was  coming ;  whei, 
behold !  to  his  great  astonishuiont,  it  proved  to  be  the  two  bears  drawing  the  sled  into  the  ban, 
with  no  earthly  thing  in  it,  except  four  large  bears  and  three  cubs.  The  lad,  and  two  men  who 
happened  to  be  then  in  the  house,  ran  nimbly,  and  shutting  the  barn-door,  with  my  long  gun 
shot  them  all  through  a  crevice.* 

Observe,  please,  the  rather  indefinite  manner  in  which  the  old  Ncw-Englan<l 
doctrine  of  *  fore-ordination  *  is  indicated  hero:  *An  odd  kind  of  Frovidexci 
happened,*  etc  A  man  with  his  right  leg  torn  *  miserably*  by  an  'inhmnan 
bmte '  of  a  bear,  without  subsoqnent  loss  of  life  or  limb,  it  strikes  U9,  should 
have  employed  language  more  suited  to  the  *  era*  and  the  occasion.  -  -  -  'Ok 
a  recent  visit  to  the  great  and  magnificent  State  of  New-Jersey,*  writefl  an 
always  welcome  correspondent^  (*  the  first  time  I  had  ever  been  in  a  foreign 
countr}',)  I  had  the  happiness  of  passing  through  'Dogtown,'  a  place  situated  in 
the  mud,  about  mid- way  between  the  Raritan  and  Delaware  rivers.  *  Dogtown  * 
18  an  enterprising  village,  and  contains  a  number  of  flourishing  pig-pen5,  beside 
a  goose-pond  of  liberal  dimensions.  While  I  laughed  nt  the  name  of  this  thriv- 
ing town  set  in  the  mud,  a  fellow-traveller  gave  me  the  following  legend  con- 
cerning its  origin :  *About  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  an  old  Scotch 
physician  became  a  resident  of  tlie  hamlet,  and  bled  the  people  as  he  had  op- 
portunity. It  was  said  that  he  could  pry  into  the  future,  and  foretell  a  death 
in  the  neighborhood ;  and  hence  he  became  quite  a  wonder  to  the  simple  folk 
among  whom  he  dealt  and  wrought  For  some  cause,  possibly  for  the  purpose 
of  anatomical  investigation,  ho  one  day  removed  the  skin  from  a  living  dog,  and 
then  let  him  loose  in  the  road.  The  circumstance  created  considerable  excit*- 
ment  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  place  came  in  consequence  to  be  called 
Dogtown.*  It  may  perha]>s  authenticate  the  legend  if  I  were  to  state  the  fact» 
that  the  very  house  where  the  Scotch  doctor  had  lived  was  pointed  out  to  me. 
Unearthly  noises  arc  heard  to  this  day  in  its  decayed  chambers ;  and  the  howl- 
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lag  of  a  dog;  as  if  in  tgonj,  still  haunts  the  troubled  sleeper  in  the  lonely  hours 
^  *  the  black  and  dark  night'  Some  of  the  over-creduloas  neighbors  add,  that 
they  hare  seen  the  spectre  of  a  '  skinned. Scotchman '  on  moon-light  nights  stalk- 
lag  solemnly  among  the  shadows  This  legend  shows  what  interesting  facts 
may  be  gathered  by  the  intelligent  traveller,  and  also  what  a  horrible  thing  it 
is  to  be  cruel  to  dogs^'  •  •  -  We  have  received  a  printed  letter-sheet^  bear- 
ing the  title,  '  The  ClaM$ic  OenuM,  £menence,  Chivelry^  and  Renoun  of  Daniel 
W^ttter :  trandated  into  Poetry  by  William  J,  Cogyey,  Esq*  These  stanzas^  lit- 
enlly  and  il-literally  copied,  will  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  fire  and  free- 
dom of  the  entire  performance : 

*  His  mind  It  was  a  RMaerroir,  wheir  CUule  Liqaod  did  acujiMlata 
HU  geoliu  had  a  soblime  pollish,  that  waa  no  second  rate, 
Every  word  bo  said  and  droped,  was  shaped  with  noble  molds ; 
He  lived  to  see  his  Natire  Land  augment,  seven  and  tenfold. 


*  The  sea  of  his  intilifence,  nn  (kthomed  By  the  lines  of  time. 
Like  a  Barr  of  pollished  steel,  his  Classic  Ideas  they  did  shine, 
Like  the  sones  of  tbe  ocieon  roleing  up  the  CliA  of  natures  throne 
As  a  piUor  of  this  Republic,  he  Cop^  her  with  a  Classic  dome. 

*  He  is  gone  to  that  SelesUal  Hemisphier,  wheir  no  petty  prince  caa  reighn. 
To  take  bis  place  amongst  our  patriots,  a  Clat,  a  Jackbok,  and  a  HAms ; 
Tbe  Grandest  throne  he  ever  filled,  with  human  lorrels  on  bis  head, 

la  that  he  fills  this  day,  the  illustrious  Dahibl  WsasTEa  he  is  Dead ! ' 

A  portnut  of  '  Captain  William  J.  CooGKr '  occupies  the  blank-leaf  of  the 
sheet.  In  foree  and  expression,  it  fully  indicates  the  source  whence  these  soul- 
iaspiring  strains  proceed.  -  -  -  Fbom  an  esteemed  friend  in  one  of  the 
pleasantest  villages  of  niinois,  we  have  received  an  invitation  to  visit  that  region, 
which  is  enough  to  '  make  one's  mouth  water.'  Toward  the  conclusion  of  his 
epistle^  he  observes :  '  Come  along,  then.  It  is  only  four  days'  journey ;  and  you 
can  be  back  in  time  to  tell  your  readers  all  about  it  in  the  *  Gossip'  of  the  same 
month :  how  you  shot  grouse  by  the  dozens  of  brace ;  how  you  chased  deer 
aeroas  shoreless  prairiea^  and  finally  brought  down  a  buck,  the  weight  of  whose 
horns  was  all  that  enabled  your  horse  to  overhaul  him;  how  you  killed  two 
score  of  pigeons  at  a  shot^  with  a  rusty  musket>  charged  with  '  Number  Five ' 
■hot ;  how  you  knocked  the  scalp  off  that  impudent  little  squirrel  which  barked 
at  yoa  firom  the  extreme  height  of  a  stately  hickory,  with  the  rifle  of  your  host; 
how  you  charmed  wild  turkeys  up  to  the  muzzle  of  yoar  gun  with  the  ex- 
ceeding cunning  of  your  '  call ; '  and  how,  as  you  hlaxed  away,  the  turkey  ran 
away  (probably.)  How  you  could  write,  in  cheerful,  3*et  melancholy  remem- 
brance^ of  the  tranquil  lakes,  willow-hung  and  wilderness-surrounded,  into 
which  yon  dropped  your  hook  and  drew  up  the  beautiful  five-pound  pike^  the 
delicious  bass^  the  tnore  delicious  perch,  and  the  most  delicious  croppy  I  And 
of  the  haunted  stillness  of  the  languid  suumicr  day,  the  haze  of  far-off  hills^  the 
mirrored  sky  within  the  water ;  the  solitude  so  deep  that  you  were  startled  by 
the  apparition  of  your  fellow-fisherman  over  against  you  on  the  opposite  bank ; 
or  the  more  nerve-shattering,  rude  interruption  of  his  rifle,  as  ho  brings  down  a 
vsgrant  deer,  or  cuts  the  throat  of  a  fat  turkey  I  What  dreams — day-dreams^  or 
of  night — you  might  have,  while  stretched  at  length  beneath  the  impenetrable 
shade  of  the  oak  or  elm,  in  a  forest  where  no  axe  has  ever  fleshed  its  edge ;  and 
what  a  rich  store  of  fancies^  iGscts,  and  experiences  you  would  carry  back  with 
yon,  to  enrich  the  teeming  pages  of  '  Old  Kxicx.  I '  The  fact  Id,  you  muet  come  I ' 
Ah,  dear  Sir,  shouldn't  we  delight  to  do  it  I  But  this  'never-ending,  still- 
beginning'  labor,  how  shall  we  pretermit  itt  Nevertheless^  we  shall  try,  *Deo 
Vdente,*  to  'come  out'  -  •  -  *7he  Currtney'  is  perhaps  somewhat  too 
VOL.  XLL  81 
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heayy  a  topic  for  this  department  of  our  Magazine^  bnt  the  following  anecdote^ 
from  an  Ohio  correspondent,  touching  upon  this  theme,  will  make  jou  smiley  is 
it  has  us :  '  Out  West,  the  currency  has  always  been  a  great,  and,  indeed,  ths 
question  upon  which  the  mental  and  '  fistioal '  powers  of  our  orators  have  been 
expended ;  and  a  political  gathering,  nerer  so  small,  was  sure  to  be  enlightened 
upon  '  the  currency-question ; '  and  if,  perchance,  the  orator  should  forget  the  sub- 
ject of  paramount  importance,  he  was  sure  to  be  reminded  of  it,  either  by  some 
one  present,  or  else  be  torn  to  pieces  on  *  the  currency '  by  his  political  antago- 
nist One  of  our  orators,  whom,  for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  we  will  style 
General  Green,  attended  one  of  these  meetings,  and  after  haying  shed  a  poiect 
halo  of  light  upon  '  The  Land-Distribution,  The  Tariff  Our  Foreign  Relation^ 
The  Arm}',  The  Navy,'  etc.,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  himself  and  Pro  Bono 
Publico,  as  he  was  about  to  sit  down  '  'mid  murmurs  of  applause,'  covered  with 
laurels,  a  self-styled  inquisitor,  indigenous  to  the  West^  exclaimed :  '  Well,  Gen- 
eral Green,  what  of  *The  Curreneifi**  The  General  arose,  and,  after  many 
wirings-in  and  wirings-out,  '  elucidated'  the  currency  at  great  length,  and  upon 
broad  American  principles ;  and  as  he  was  about  to  resume  his  seat,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  had  successfully  performed  some  Herculean  feat,  turned  to 
his  inquisitor,  with  a  look  that  seemed  to  say :  '  Suck,  Sir,  is  the  great  ourreney- 
question ; '  when  he  was  met  by  a  vacant,  lack-lustre  stare,  (I  can 't  depict  it  any 
better,  for  the  man  was  drunk,)  and  with:  'Ah,  yes;  well.  General  Gruht,  but 
Mow  about  the  eurrene^'quettum  t '  ^The  General  has  almost  abjured  politic^  and 
especially  '  The  Curreney-Question.' '  -  -  -  '  Gan  you  give  me  any  information, 
writes  '  Beverley,'  'in  reference  to  a  very  stirring  poem,  by  a  Hr.  Geekni;  of 
Rhode-Island,  entitled  *The  Baron' t  Latt  Banquet  t  *  The  reading  of  that  poen^ 
when  quite  a  lad,  stirred  my  soul  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  There  is  some- 
thing very  grand  and  stately  in  the  march  of  the  verse,  and  the  coneepUon  is 
surpassingly  fine.  An  old  Baron,  who,  in  the  wars  in  Palestine,  had  often  dared 
the  Paynim's  spear,  returns  home,  worn  out  by  disease,  liis  leech  informs  him 
that  it  is  preying  upon  his  life,  and  he  must  shortly  die.  The  stem  old  cmsader^s 
rage  thereupon  bursts  forth :  ho  drives  the  leech  from  his  presence,  and  determines 
to  meet  the  last  dread  enemy  face  to  face  at  the  banquet-board,  with  all  his 
retainers  around  him.  There  are  some  very  stirring  lines  in  allosion  to  the 
gathering  of  the  retainers,  which  I  have  forgotten.  But  the  banquet-board  is 
spread,  and  at  its  head,  in  full  armor,  dressed  to  meet  the  last  dread  enemy,  siti 
the  fierce  old  Baron.  The  shades  of  death  are  fast  gathering  around  him,  and 
he  proposes  the  toast,  'Thanksgiving  to  the  vine!'  The  condading  verses  I 
remember: 


'Akk  ye  all  there,  mine  Tsnals  ? 

For  mine  eyes  are  waxing  dim : 
Fill  round,  my  tried  and  tmsty  ones. 

Each  goblet  to  the  brim ! 
Te  *re  there,  but  yet  I  aee  you  not ; 

Draw  forth  each  trusty  sword, 
And  let  me  hear  your  feithAil  steel 

Clash  once  around  my  board ! 
I  hear  it  fkintly— louder  yet ! 

What  clogs  my  heavy  breath? 
Up  all,  and  shout  for  Rudboib, 

Defiance  unto  Death  ! 

*  Bowl  rang  to  bowl,  steel  rang  to  steel. 
And  rose  a  deafening  cry, 


That  made  the  torches  flare  srovnd. 

And  shook  the  flags  on  high. 
*  How.  cowards !  have  ye  left  me  ? 

Ho,  dastards !  have  ye  flown  ? 
Ho,  cravens !  dare  ye  leare  me. 

To  meet  kirn  here  alone  1 
But  I  defy  him— let  him  come !  * 

Down  rang  the  massive  cup, 
And  f)rom  the  sheath  the  shining  blade 

Came  flashing  half  way  up ; 
And  with  the  dark  and  heairf  plome 

Scarce  trembling  o'er  bis  bead. 
There  in  his  dark  carved  oakea-efaalr 

Old  Rudboib  sat  dead ! ' 


We  remember  to  have  read  this  poem  many  years  since,  but  where  we  cannot 
sow  recollect    -    •    -    A  jRiEitv  writing  from  Baden-Baden,  gives  iia  the  fol- 
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lowing  incident^  which  he  assnres  as  is  stated  precisely  as  it  occurred,  for  he  saw 
it  himself:  'There  is  a  copper-coin  in  the  German  currency '  up  the  Rhine'  called 
a  Awanktwagger,  or  a  tigtaggert  or  some  such  outlandish  name^  as  the  English- 
man always  says  when  he  cannot  pronounce  a  foreign  language :  it  is  exactly  ihe 
iiie  of  a  Napouon,  and  caution  is  very  necessary  at  night  for  a  stranger  to  avoid 
heing  imposed  upon  by  the  substitution.  Well,  it  was  toward  the  'small  hours' 
in  the  Kursall,  or  gambling-hall,  after  a  peculiarly  unsuccessful  erening  on  the 
part  of  the  Rouge^t-Xoir  bank,  that  bets  had  thinned  off,  and  not  more  than  two 
or  three  out  of  the  crowd  continued  to  play.  The  gas  burned  brightly ;  the 
dealer  continued  his  manipulations,  ever  and  anon  nodding  at  the  small  encour- 
agement which  met  his  perseverance;  the  table  displayed  not  above  the  amount 
of  three  or  four  florins,  which  seemed  too  contemptible  either  to  increase  or 
diminish.  It  was  evident  that  none  but  vagabonds  remained  to  look  on.  Sud- 
denly a  brawny  hand  was  seen  to  protrude  firom  the  erowd,  and  to  toes  five  ring^ 
ing  eoins  in  a  pile  upon  the  rtd.  The  dealer  braced  himself  up  again :  the  sight 
was  gold,  and  who  knew  but  that  five  Napoleons  were  the  precursors  of  a  grande 
annei  of  the  same  precious  metal  f  The  bank  was  no  longer  insulted  by  the 
intrusion  of  bare  silver,  so  reproachful  to  its  ariatocratie  character.  He  dealt 
the  cards  blithely  forth,  assuring  himself  from  time  to  time  that  the  stake  was 
still  there.  At  length  came  the  decisive  card.  The  bank  won.  Poising  a  pinch 
of  annff  in  the  left  hand  and  the  collecting-rake  in  his  right,  old  Rhadam akibds 
gaSy  gathered  the  addition  of  honey  to  his  hive.  But  hold  I  —  not  so  fast  I  The 
simple  contact  of  his  fingers  with  the  vile  lucre  was  a  sore  disenchantment.  He 
was  for  once  so  roused  from  his  apathy  as  to  rub  the  pinch  of  snuff  into  his  eyes» 
and  ezdaim  'Mein  OcU!*  a  Oennan  'intensive'  out  of  all  propriety  with  the 
French  elegance  of  the  tables.  A  single  look,  and  the  coins  were  hurled  the 
whole  length  of  the  echoing  hall.  They  were  ngxaggerM,  fresh  from  the  mint^  all 
bhiahing  with  their  deceitful  mission.  They  were  purposely  placed  on  the  rtd, 
la  order,  by  contrast  of  color,  to  gild  the  copper  hue ;  in  which  laudable  ezperi- 
m«nt  the  gas-light  lent  no  small  aid.  The  loss^  you  know,  was  nothing ;  but  the 
insult  to  the  bank  II  Oh  I  it  was  a  demonstration  of  contempt  compared  with 
which  the  mean  villany  of  the  transaction  faded  out  of  view  I  The  croupier 
Tslazed  the  muscles  of  his  useless  arms.  '  Messieurs,'  said  he,  in  a  stifled  voice, 
'the  bank  is  broken  I '  This  was  the  only  reproach  he  could  convey.  *  Why,' 
said  an  American,  more  familiar  probably  with  faro  on  the  Mississippi  than  with 
Ronge-et-Koir  on  the  Rhine,  '  the  man  only  wanted  to  copper  his  bet ;  he  ought 
to  have  been  paid  I '  But  a  Scotchman,  as  long  and  dry  as  a  poplar  in  dog-days^ 
was  seen  immediately  after  lighting  a  scgar,  contrary  to  all  rules,  and  articulat- 
ing in  the  broadest  accent  of  the  Clyde  as  he  'lumbered'  off: 

'  The  gowd  Is  bat  tho  iniioes-sUrap ; 
A  mon  '■  a  mon  for  a*  that : ' 

and  he  proceeded  to  pick  up  the  scattered  zigxaggert  at  the  upper  end  of  the 

long  room.    It  was  CeAaLES  Lamb,  I  believe,  who  said  that  you  can  never  cry 

'Halves' to  anything  that  turns  up  in  a  Scotchman's  company.*    •    -    -    Iv 

these  latter  days^  when  the  States  are  passing  free-banking  laws,  and  new  banks 

are  springing  up  wherever 

*  TiUBB  ctalnmey-mnokM  perOune  tlw  air, 
Contlfooas  to  a  ateeplo,* 

the  following  anecdote,  'founded'  shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  free-banking 
Uw  in  Uua  State,  (the  pioneer  of  laws  creating  free  banks  elsewhere^)  may  hit 
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wme  fkncj  as  it  has  ours.  A  (^ntleman  named  Rot,  a  good  deal  of  a  speen- 
lator,  observed  to  a  friend :  *  I  am  about  to  get  up  a  bank:  what  do  you  think 
the  people  will  saj  to  tMat,  eh  I '  'I  think  they  will  call  you  'Bob  Rot '  for  erer 
after! '  was  the  oool  and  cutting  reply.  •  •  -  Soms  unfortunate  wight^  con- 
fined  for  debt  in  Dover  (N.  H.)  jail,  pours  out  his  griefs  in  the  following  'Ana- 
thema Maranaiha!'    lie  signs  himself  'Goano  Bard.'    He  writes  like  a  *  Goner:' 


*  Yb  demons,  lielp,  white  I  asssil 
TtiAt  diamal  place  celled  I>OTer  Jail ; 
And  cire  me  atrengtb  to  tell  tlie  tale 
Of  *  diiranee  rite  *  in  Dover  Jail. 
Nor  mm,  nor  |[in,  nor  beer,  nor  ale, 
Can  mortal  get  In  Dorer  Jail ; 
Bat  haggard  forma,  with  viaage  pale, 
Stalk  mid  abont  in  DoTer  Jail. 
or  pork  and  beef  we  do  not  fhll. 
Nor  toast  and  tea,  In  DoTer  Jail ; 
But  what  of  that  ?— the  Moae  most  nil 
At  the  iron-bars  of  Dover  Jail. 
It's  enough  to  make  a  stout  heart  flill 
To  Ttew  the  walla  of  Dover  Jail. 
The  heart  of  Hsrcdlis  would  Ikil, 
Were  he  confined  in  Dover  Jail ; 
The  finrleaa  savam  aure  would  quail 
At  the  iron-bars  of  Dover  JaiL 
Oh,  may  the  ntfwa  by  the  next  mail 
Be  the  down-fkU  of  Dover  Jail ! 
With  snakes  and  vipers  in  their  trail, 


Let  hydras  aelio  on  Dover  jail ! 
May  poisonous  winds  In  every  gale 
Spend  their  whole  foree  on  Dover  Jafl. 
May  snow  and  rain  and  sleet  and  nail 
For  ever  pour«n  Dover  Jail ; 
And  VuLOAif,  with  his  iron-flail. 
Break  down  the  walls  of  Dover  JaiL 
May  ghost  and  witch  with  *  waasail  wail,* 
Baunt  round  and  through  old  Dover  jalL 
May  Crabon*!  boat  triumphant  sail. 
Completely  manned  fhnn  Dover  jail ; 
And  not  one  mortal  e*er  bewail 
The  awfiil  fhte  of  Dover  jail. 
Should  all  of  theae  anath  oiaa  Ikll, 
Let  dragons  seite  on  Dover  jail ; 
With  homfed  head  and  fiery  tall. 
Fly  straight  away  with  Dover  jalL 
May  spiders  weep  and  crickets  wail 
The  direfhl  end  of  Dover  jail ; 
And  may  their  ehildren  never  fall 
To  chant  their  curse  on  Dover  jail.' 


'I  Kxow  a  greaty  oyer-grown,  *fint-rate '  man  in  this  place,*  writes  a  western 

friend,  in  a  desultory  letter  to  the  Eorron,  'engaged  in  the  mercantile  business 

who  is  much  troubled  to  recollect  names,  and  who  one  morning;  with  pencil  b 

hand,  and  quill  behind  his  ear,  called  out  to  his  partner:  'Billy,  what  is  Jon 

Sti7pplukam*b  first  name  I '    And  he  never  dtscoyered  his  mistake  until  he  begsn 

to  write  it^  when  he  forgot  his  last  name ;  and  with  the  same  unconsciousnesi 

sang  out :  *  Excuse  me,  Biixt,  but  I  're  forgot  Joint  Stuftlibsax's  latt  name  now  Y 

The  roar  of  laughter  which  ensued  restored  his  memory.    -    •    -    Wk  have 

received,  '  by  public  conveyance^'  the  following  extensive  '  pome,*  entitled  *A 

HifUtothB  OareUu:* 

*A  STITCR  la  time 
Saves  nine : 
One  stitch  by  Katit 
May  save  eighty/ 

PaonnoB  Maps*  '  Working  Farmer '  is  having;  as  it  deserves  to  have,  an 
extraordinary  '  run.'  It  is  edited  with  consummate  ability  and  great  industiy, 
and  has  won  the  highest  praise  from  the  best  agriculturists  of  the  Union.  Its 
great  cheapness  has  no  doubt  added  greatly  to  its  circulation,  it  being  only  oua 
dollar  a  year.  The  entire  receipts  of  the  work  are  expended  upon  making  the 
paper  worthy  of  its  extended  and  increasing  reputation.  -  •  -  The  story  in 
the  *Knick'Knaek9  *  of  the  man  who  excused  his  glass  of  brandy-and-water  by 
saying  that  he  was  so  very  diy,  as  he  was  going  to  have  cod-fish  for  dinner, 

reminds  a  Connecticut  correspondent  of  an  incident  in  the  life  of  poor  So 1, 

of  NeW'Hampshire,  *  now  dead  and  gone.'  The  bar-room  of  the  principal  hotel 
in  the  town  of  P  was  filled  with  some  doxen  'stage-loads'  of  passengers 

who  had  come  in  to  spend  the  night  It  was  many  years  ago,  at  the  time  when 
the  temperance  agitation  had  made  gentlemen  feel  a  very  little  delicacy  in 
taking  their  potations  as  freely  and  openly  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  dei 
it  As  '  bod-time '  drew  near,  A.  steps  to  the  bar,  with  the  half-apologetic  re- 
mark, that  he  did  not  think  it  a  good  practice  to  drink  much,  but  he  thought 
that^  when  travelling;  a  little  would  not  hurt  hiuL    He  took  his  glass  and  sat 
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down.  Soon  R  tUrted,  and  prefaced  hia  dnun  with  the  remark  that  he  thought 
that  he  had  taken  a  little  eold  in  riding;  etc.  Then  GL  found  that  he  had  an 
nnpleaeant  Bensation  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  which  he  thought  that  a  glass 
of  gin  might  allay.    And  so  each  of  the  party  made  his  excuse  and  took  his 

'night-oap.'    So b  sat  in  the  comer,  watching  all  with  a  hawk's  eye;  and 

when  they  had  got  through,  he  walks  to  the  bar  with  the  air  of  a  hero,  exclaim- 
ing: *  Bar-keeper,  give  me  a  glass  of  brandy,  bwause  I  love  U I '  With  hU  tone 
and  air,  it  made  as  many  red  faces  as  there  were  red  nose&  ...  Mb.  Wil- 
BUB  M.  Hatwabo^  an  enterprising  publisher  of  Rochester,  has  published  'Daniel 
WtbtUr'9  l^ree  Qreatett  OratioHM,'  viz. :  The  Eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jutebbon  ; 
the  Ijinding  of  the  Pilgrims :  tlie  Bunker  Hill  Monument ;  and  the  Reply  to 
Hatke.  The  price  in  paper  and  muslin  binding  will  be  three  and  four  shiliings. 
Heren  thousand  copies  are  already  sold.  -  -  -  *  I  hate  read,' writes  a  friend 
far  away  OTer  the  Atlantic^  Caribbean,  and  Pacific  seas,  '  with  much  *ptato  the 
interesting  sketches  deseriptiye  of  the  Virginia  Springs;  which  have  been  run- 
ning  through  the  Kkigkerbockeb  for  some  months  past  My  yeaerable  and 
saoient  friend.  Colonel  J  —,  late  of  the  Niantlc  Hotel,  San  Frandsco,  and  for- 
merly of  that  public  palace,  the  St.  Louis,  of  New-Orleans;  a  descendant  of  one 
of  'the  first  Families'  of  the  Old  Dominion ;  in  look,  port^  and  mien,  very  like 
his  namesake^  the  *  Napoleoh  of  the  Turf; '  related  at  dinner  the  other  day  the 
following  incident^  which  took  place  at  the  White  Sulphur  some  years  ago^  when 

'  Old  C f*  as  he  was  called,  kept  this  fashionable  resort    In  those  days,  it 

was  the  custom — and  one '  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  obscryance ' —  for 
such  of  the  guests  as  chose,  to  have  their  private  dishes  on  the  public  table.  A 
Frenchman,  unaccustomed  to  those  arbitrary  distinctions,  politely  requested  the 
servant  to  help  him  to  several  of  the  articles  appropriated  to  individual  use. 
Being  '  brought  up  standing '  in  each  instance  with  the  everlasting  stereotype, 
'That's  private.  Sir — private,*  Jodnxt  Crapbaud  at  last  electrifi^  the  table 
with, '  Den,  by  Gab,  bring  me  ze  bread  and  de  salt :  I  'spectacle  dejf  not  be  private  I ' 

Colonel  J left  the  White  Sulphur,  and  went  to  the  Red,  and  in  a  few  days 

the  Frenchman  followed  suit  Upon  inquiring  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
quarters  he  had  just  left^  the  nervous  Gaul  gave  an  expressive  shrug,  and  re- 
marked: 'I  stay  at  se  White  Solfair  until  ze  water  did  got  '  private,'  and  then 
I  think  it  vos  time  to  leave  zo  establishmon ! '  It  appeared  that  the  ice  becom- 
ing scarce  and  dear,  some  of  the  guests  had  their  private  pitchers  of  ice-water 
on  the  table.  'Private'  water  at  a  'Springs'  was  certainly  a  novel  idea;  at  all 
events^  it  seemed  so  to  him.  -  -  -  *A  Chapter  <m  *Chuek-Up**  is  about 
nothings  and  '  comes  to  nothing.'  It  begins^  however,  like  a  chapter  of  Gubob  ; 
as  thus:  'Hie  institution  of  'Chuck-Up'  is  one  of  great  antiquity,  dating  its 
risa  from  the  earliest  introduction  of  the  copper  currency.  Its  process  being 
simple,  and  the  results  generally  beneficial,  the  system  took  deep  root,  and  ran 
like  horse-radish  all  over  tlie  cultivated  world.  It  is  believed  that  at  every  por- 
tion of  the  universe  which  has  been  visited  by  civilized  men,  this  sybtem  has 
been  eagerly  adopted,  and  permanently  established.'  ...  The  correspond- 
ent from  whom  we  have  received  what  he  assures  us  is^  veritably,  one  of 
T^oius  Moore's  unpublished  lyrics,  says:  'This  was  given  to  me  in  1827,  by 
lira  Scully,  who  was  Moore's  sister.  She  said  it  was  composed  by  her  brother 
before  the  appearance  of  his  '  Irish  Melodies.'  A  pic-nic  party  had  been  made, 
to  visit  the  romantic  valley  of  the  Dargle,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  near  Dub- 
lin, and  a  ci-devant  beauty  (who  considered  tha^  neglecting  her,  Moobb  had 
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flirted  too  much  with  another  and  joanger  And  fairer  damsel)  haying  re- 
proached him  with  inconstancy,  the  bard,  when  called  on  to  sing;  warbled  the 
following  hastily-pencUled  lyric,  which  he  sang  to  the  air  to  which  he  afterward 
wrote  the  song  of  '  Fly  not  Yet'  Mrs.  Souixt  assured  me  it  had  nerer  appeared 
in  prints  and  I  copied  it  from  his  own  pencilled  mannscript  which  he  had  girea 
to  her.  It  has  something  of  Moobb^s  easy  gallantry,  bat  wants  the  polish  whiflli 
he  bestowed  npon  his  more  elaborate  productions :  * 

I. 

<  What  though  Hia  true  I 're  talked  of  lore, 
And  other  beauties  idly  strore 
ttf  y  heart  to  free  from  Rosa*8  chain  I 
Unbroke  the  golden  links  remain 

Entwined  round  erery  part ; 
And  if  another's  charms  I  praised. 
Those  charms  but  fond  remembrsace  raised. 
Perhaps  it  was  her  tresses  flowing, 
Dimpled  cheeks  and  blushes  glowing! 

Oh,  no !  oh,  no ! 
None  but  Rosa's  lip,  and  Rosa's  eve, 
And  Rosa's  self  can  cause  the  sigh: 

Still  Rosa  rules  my  heart. 

II. 

*  I  own,  betrayed  by  youth  or  wine, 
I  Mre  thought  a  form  or  fkce  dirine ; 
Or,  when  some  witching  syren  sung. 
My  yielding  soul  enraptured  hong. 

Bewildered  by  her  art : 
But  soon  that  feeble  spell  was  gone ; 
Some  faint  reseroblaace  said  alone : 

*  Can  tones  less  sweet,  or  loqks  less  smillof  , 
Long  delude,  your  sense  beguiling? ' 

Oh,  no !  oh,  no  ! 
None  but  Rosa's  lips,  and  Rosa's  eye, 
And  Rosa's  self  can  cause  the  sigh : 

SliU  Rosa  rules  my  heart.'  Tkomas  Xeosa. 

SrrriNo  to-day  under  the  plastic  hand  of  Auouarus  Buaaiiro,  Ann-street» 
Museum-Building,  (and  a  great '  blessing '  he  is,  whether  his  soft  hand  and  keen 
razor  follow  each  other  oyer  your  chin,  or  he  '  shampoodles '  your  head  with  his 
unctuous  '  Magnolia,')  we  were  struck  with  a  little  specimen  of  human  kindnesf, 
which  it  was  a  delight  to  witness.  One  of  the  noticeable  things  about  his  little 
shop — he  calU  it  'shop*  for  shorty  though  ' hair-dreasing  saloon '  is  the  more 
distinguished  term  now-a-days — is  a  little  brown  bird  in  a  cage.  He  was  brought 
from  Germany,  and  all  his  songs  were  sung  in  the  language  of  that  hearty, 
affectionate  country.  He  was  far  from  handsome ;  but  he  had  a  bright^  merry 
eye,  and  when  hopping  nimbly  from  perch  to  perch  in  his  cage,  he  seemed  so 
good-natured  and  happy,  that  it  was  always  a  pleasure  to  see  him,  and  hear 
his  unpretending  musical  chatter.  He  took  great  delight  in  washing  himself 
two  or  three  times  a  day  in  a  shallow  yessel  of  clear  cold  water ;  and  haying 
finished  his  ablutions,  he  would  leap  up  on  his  perch,  and  with  his  little  bill 
buried  in  his  downy  bosom,  manipulate  and  make  dry  that  soft  retreat^  and  then, 
stretching  his  head  around,  to  get  a  'bird's-eye  yiew '  of  his '  tail-quilla»'  he  would 
take  each  long  feather  in  his  bill,  and  make  all  smooth  and  dean  in  that  quarter. 
His  toilet  accomplished,  he  would  gradually  close  his  bright  eyoa»  settle  down 
upon  his  perch,  and  take  his  siesta.  But  those  bright  eyes  grew  dim,  and  finally 
closed  for  eyer.  He  is  now  as  blind  as  a  bat ;  and  it  was  piteous  to  see  how 
his  great  affliction  weighed  at  first  upon  his  spirits.  Bnt  time  has  softened  his 
griet  As  the  spring  came  on,  and  warm  weather  wakened  him  into  a  renewed 
life,  he  seemed  not  only  resigned  but  happy.    BQs  other  senses  hare  grown  mors 
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MUte;  consolation  has  come  to  him  from  an  *  inner  source ;  *  he  feels  his  depend- 
Moe  upon  his  kind  supporter,  whose  heart  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  sacri- 
ficing him  beeanse  one  of  his  senses  had  departed ;  ho  opens  his  mouth  when  he 
if  an  hungered  or  athirst,  and  'like  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry,'  he  is  fed 
and  'given  to  drink.'    Then  he  lifts  up  his  plaintive  voice  in  notes  of  thanks- 
giving; blessing  Blessinq  for  his  care  of  one  of  the  helpless  and  unfortunate  of 
QoD*s  great  family.    -    -    -    We  have  examined  with  interest,  and  in  our  next 
number  shall  more  particularly  describe,  the  plans  of  a  new,  spaciousi  and  most 
compleU  hotel,  proposed  to  be  erected  and  di-rected  under  the  supervision  of  the 
experienced  and  accomplished  host  of  the  'College  Uotel,'  in  Murray-street^  Mr. 
Jaius  M.  Samdmsox.    It  will  be  upon  the  Fifth-Avenue ;  and  in  size,  beauty 
of  architecture,  perfection  of  internal  arrangement,  in  every  kind  and  degree, 
it  is  designed  that  it  shall  not  be  surpassed  (as  its  plan  is  certainly  not  now 
equalled)  by  any  hotel  in  the  worid.    -    -    -    A  stalwart  Kontuckinn — one  of 
that  semi-amphibious  '  half-horse  and  half-alligator '  breed  we  read  about  in  the 
days  of  NniaoD  WiLonits  and  Mike  Fink  —  on  the  day  that  the  funeral  obsequies 
of  UE.f«T  Clat  were  solemnized  at  San  Francisco,  speaking  of  the  great  states- 
man, burst  forth  with :  '  Mr.  Clat  ought  never  to  have  been  buried  on  land. 
TVy  should  have  thrown  him  into  the  tea,  and  a  continent  would  have  built  up  on 
hU  body  !  *    A  bold  figure,  that  I     -    -    -    From  a  lively  and  pleasant  letter  from 
a  friend  and  correspondent  in  San  Francisco,  we  extract  the  following  entertain- 
ing passages : 

*  I  WAt  Up  in  MarlpoM  last  summer,  and  tn  my  travels  in  that  interesting  region  foil  in  with 
niuneroas  amusing  incidents,  some  of  which  will  do  to  tell.  By  the  way,  the  title  to  this  !>cau> 
tlfixi  country,  embracing  as  it  does  one  or  the  richest  and  most  fertilo  portions  or  the  Golden 
State,  has  been  confirmed  tn  Colonel  Fkbmont,  by  the  Caltfomia  Land  Commission.  In  rich- 
aess  and  extent  few  German  principalities  are  equal  to  it.  Tho  name,  Mariposa,  signifies  *  a 
land  of  butterflies.'  DeautifUl,  is  it  not  T — as  all  Spanish  names  arc.  Tho  legend  which  gare 
rise  to  this  poetical  title,  runs  as  follows  :  *  In  one  of  their  annual  excursions  to  tho  *  Valley  of 
the  Rushes  *  (Valley  de  los  Tulares)  to  hunt  the  elk,  a  party  of  Califomians  pitched  their  tents 
en  a  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Their  attention  being  attracted  to  myriads  of 
tnttcrfUea,  of  the  most  brilliant  and  variegated  colors,  which  hovered  about  and  clustered  upon 
ths  trees,  they  gave  the  place  the  name  of  *  Mariposa.'  ^ 

*  On  the  principle  that  *  when  in  Rome  you  must  do  as  Romans  do,'  and  being  rather  tired  of 
roaming,  even  in  this  romantic  country ;  stopping  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath  in  this  interesting  region, 
\ij  way  of  compromising  with  conscience  I  went  to  church  in  the  morning,  and  to  see  a  bull 
nd  a  grlzxly-bear  fight  in  the  afternoon.  The  '  meeting,*  which  was  held  in  one  of  *  Goo's 
first  tem|rfes,*  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  Sierras,  with  their  snowy  peaks  glittering  in  the  August 
son,  was  addressed  by  an  earnest  and  zealous  preacher  ;  and  the  eflcci  of  his  exhortation,  clothed 
as  it  was  in  plain  language,  evidently  told  upon  the  hardy  and  sun-bronzed  miners.  One  in 
particular,  a  stalwart  and  noble-looking  fellow,  was  evidently  much  affected  ;  but  whether  tho 
ftelins  evinced  was  not  somewhat  attributable  to  tho  copious  libations  of  agua-^iente  or  *  bald- 
tea  *  he  had  Imbibed  previous  to  drinking  in  the  discourse,  is  a  question  that  had  better  not  be 
100  rigidly  discussed.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  services,  the  hat  was  passed  around,  and  a  con- 
BideraMs  *  pile '  was  thrown  in  by  the  congregation,  our  flriend  contributing  his  mite  in  thn  shapo 
of  half  a  dollar.  The  minister,  before  dismissing  the  crowd,  announced  that  he  would  hold  forth 
again  on  the  next  Sabbath,  and  that  due  notice  of  the  meeting  would  be  given  by  tho  blowing  of 
the  horn.  The  individual  whom  we  have  alluded  to  as  being  *  wrought  upon,*  thinking  that  fifty 
cents  was  rather  a  small  contribution,  marched  up  to  the  stand  and  handed  over  a  fltty-doliar 
oeiagoaal  *  slug,'  with  the  following  naive  and  ofl'-hand  speech:  ^Plttue^  old  filler^  take  lki0 
mdobe ;  I  may  not  be  here  next  Sunday  to  hear  your  cutted  old  horn  V  Filled  with  the  spirit  of 
having  done  a  good  action,  the  generous  fallow  went  and  treated  himself  to  another  *  horn.* 

*  The  fight  between  the  bull  and  the  *b*ar  *  took  place  in  the  afternoon.  Dome  along  by  tho 
crowd,  I  entered  the  *  corral,'  where  Drl'ir  and  Tavbus  were  to  have  a  lyiendly  Sabboth-duy 
diapnia.  Savage  as  the  sport  seemed,  I  did  not  think  it  was  so  very  unlike  some  bitter  doctrinal 
eontroveralM  1  had  wiinaased  la  other  Unds.    The '  griixly '  was  a  huge  and  Ibrocitos  spect- 
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meiif  eonfioed  with  a  limited  length  of  chain ;  and  the  bull  was  worth  j  tha  ring  In  the  pain) 
days  oT  Castile  and  Aragon.  Both  partiee,  like  *  homaos,*  paused  a  raomentt  watehiof  eadi 
other  warily,  when  the  *  horned  beast'  pitched  into  the  monster  of  the  mountain  and  ronst,and 
made  the  sand  (cory  with  his  blood.  The  *  griuly  *  commenced  digging  as  if  for  life,  making  the 
sand  liy  in  all  directions.  *  Tom/  said  a  miner, '  them  looks  like  pooty  good  digglns  ;  *spoetB* 
we  get  a  long  Tom  and  go  into  pardnership  with  him  ?  *  Soddenly,  by  a  MuperkutiUM  eflbrt,  as 
an  Irishman  would  say,  the  inftiriatsd  animal,  goaded  to  mt^esa,  broke  his  chain,  and  bc«an 
to  trarel.  Instantly  a  score  or  two  of'  Colts  *  were  drawn,  ibd  a  general  AisiUade  *"—■ '•■""^ 
upon  his  bearship  ;  the  balls  whistling  in  all  directions,  to  the  manifest  danger  of  the  aosrd 
Deeming  my  situation  rather  *  unhealthy  *  at  this  Juncture,  I  '■  ramosed  the  raneho  ; '  and  thne 
ended  my  first  and  last  *  b'ar-flght.'  > 

IsifV  there  something  yerj  touching  and  beautiful  in  the  foHowiiig  lines f 
They  bear  the  title,  *  The  Otd  Wiuherwoman,*  and  are  tranalated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Chaxisso,  by  the  Rev.  Charlss  T.  BoookS)  of  Newport^  Rhode-Island: 

*  Behold  her  busy  with  her  linen. 

Yon  ancient  dame  with  silver  hair, 
The  briskest  of  the  washerwomen. 

Though  six-and-serenty  years  are  thera : 
So  she  has  followed,  year  by  year. 

The  honest  toil  at  which  yon  find  her, 
Filling  with  diligence  the  ephere 

Of  useful  labor  God  assigned  her. 

*  In  her  young  davs,  (for  she  is  human,) 

She  loTed,  and  hoped,  and  wedded,  too ; 
Well  has  she  known  the  lot  of  woman, 

Seen  cares  and  sorrows  not  a  few. 
Her  dear  sick  man  she  sought  to  save, 

(Three  children  faithfully  ehe  bore  him,) 
Nor  did  she  bury  in  the  grave 

Her  (kith  and  hope,  when  earth  closed  €?tit  him. 

*  The  precious  charge  now  laid  upon  her 

With  cheerful  energy  she  bore  ; 
She  trained  them  up  in  fear  and  honor, 

Virtue  and  prudence  all  her  store. 
At  length,  to  seek  their  livelihood. 

They  took  her  blessing  and  departed : 
A  lone  old  woman  now  she  stood. 

Yet  cheerfti]^  hopeAil,  and  stout-hesrted. 

*  She  spared,  and  acraped,  and  saved  each  pennjt 

And  spun  by  night  the  flax  she  bought. 
And  of  fine  flax-thread  yards  Hill  many 

At  last  she  to  the  weaver  brought. 
He  wove  her  linen  white  as  snow ; 

Her  needle  and  her  scissors  plying, 
A  spotless  burial-dress  she  so 

Prepared  against  her  day  of  dying. 

*  Her  dress  —  her  burial-dress  —  with  pleasuro 

And  sacred  pride  she  lays  away ; 
It  is  her  first  and  last  —  her  treasure — 

The  fhiit  of  many  a  toilsome  day. 
She  puts  it  on,  God's  Word  to  hear. 

When  Sabbath-bells  sound  holy  warning. 
Then  lays  it  up  again,  to  wear 

The  night  before  the  eternal  morning. 

*  And  would  that  I,  when  night  shall  find  me. 

Might  read,  in  life's  last  sinking  sun. 
That  I  had  wrought  the  work  assigned  me. 

As  this  good  dame  her  task  has  done ; 
That  1  had  learned  life's  joy  to  drink 

In  such  a  full  and  even  measure, 
And  could  upon  my  grave-clothes  think. 

At  last,  with  such  a  heart-folt  pleasure ! ' 

'LitUirs  Living  Age*  which  has  always  been  deservedly  popular,  ia  b^mtning 
more  and  more  so,  as  it  grows  older.    The  editor  has  very  recently  eh«iig«d  Hi 
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fonn  to  »  mediain  octayo^  and  its  pages  haro  been  increased  to  sizty-fonr.  That 
these  will  b«  well  filled  with  the  very  best  matter  that  the  w>rld  affords,  none 
win  doubt  who  hare  been  aecustomcd  to  see  with  what  excellent  taste  and 
judgment  the  editor  calls  his  materiel.  Think  of  such  a  work  once  a  week, 
making  four  stont  Tolumes  a  year,  for  ^re  dollars,  with  a  discount  to  dubs,  '  at 
that  I'  The  force  of  combined  ezceUence  and  cheapnees  'could  no  farther  go.' 
It  has  a  wide  oirenlation.  -  -  -  Tm  following  letter,  we  are  assured  upon 
the  most  reliable  authority,  is  *  the  original  effusion'  of  an  old  negro  of  Louis- 
Tille,  Kentucky,  '  who  is  known  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  county. 
It  is  here  *  given  exactly  as  he  dictated  it,  word  for  word.'  It  very  forcibly 
illustrates  the  propensity  of  *  our  colored  brethren '  to  use  high-flown  language, 
of  the  wuanituf  of  which  they  have  not  the  slightest  notion.  Mbrcovcr,  it  is 
highly  'dense'  in  its  character,  and  explains,  with  even  more  than  common 
felicity,  the  causes  of  political  defeat,  always  a  difficult  matter,  especially  with 
the  defeated  party : 

*  Cbaklis  S as,  Looisrille,  Ky.,  respects  to  Mr.  C ,  hoping  to  meet  your  approbation, 

VBder  the  exchange  of  this  toploftical  deficient  of  our  election. 

*  Knowing  that  I  was  politically  nnder  the  Whig  dispensation,  the  interricw  of  my  expecta- 
tion became  toptoftically  dilapidated. 

*  The  democratical  decision  originated,  so  1  comprehend,  by  a  great  deal  of  superstition.  We 
are  poUtieally  deft«udicated  under  our  ftilleat  expectation^  coming  out  Tlctorions  without  our 
dection,  and  our  subdued  feelings  hare  almost  brought  us  to  a  legal  exchange  to  come  over  to 

Mr.  C *s  side.     After  finding  that  some  of  our  most  contaminated  Mends  were  caRily 

bought,  we  of  course  hare  lost  the  *  Old  Coon.'  Afler  legal  aflUction,  we  thought  we  'd  put  up 
a  very  judicious  log  cabin,  and  we  all  set  in  controrersy  and  in  the  study  of  phrenology,  know- 
ing systematically  that  our  approbation  would  meet  no  more. 

*  Excuse  the  propensity  of  our  political  probation  here.  I  do  testify  by  this  desertion  that 
there  was  a  spontaneous  evaporation  without  any  defkleation. 

*  Of  all  people  we  are  subdued  the  moat.  Hoping  that  Psoyidbrcb  will  smile  upon  you  with 
•very  beneficial  blessing  that  can  be  restored  by  the  aid  of  this  colony,  I  present  to  you  the 
poliUeaUationa  of  my  most  humble  prayers.  Hoping  that  you  may  not  appreciate  concepticm 
la  our  sad  disappointment,  but  may  rejoice  with  your  fHends. 

*  Mnce  you  left,  my  health  has  been  debilitated,  believing  that  the  loss  of  my  election  and  the 
rheunatlam  together  has  brought  me  into  a  state  of  dilapidation.  Give  my  best  respects  to  Miss 
Mabt,  that  I  am  in  hopes  she  is  enjoying  a  very  Judicious  sUte  of  convalescence,  and  I  will  bo 
manimonaly  pleased  to  see  her  return  here  again. 

*  The  exhortation  of  Matrimony  is  getting  most  numerous  in  Louisville,  and  gentlemen  still 
Uving  are  variegating,  and  yet  they  cannot  meet  their  approbation.  Prospects  are  yet  favorable 
of  enjoying  the  exhortation  of  my  contaminated  dissolution.  I  cannot  appreciate  our  divtresses 
as  poetically  as  I  ought,  and  the  most  political  young  gentleman  who  is  now  writing  this  fhr 
Bie  is  so  Judiciously  captivated  with  Miss  Mart,  that  when  he  heard  of  her  spontaneous  evap- 
oration, he  cordially  perambulated  down  to  the  river,  and  the  boat  had  Just  absconded,  and 
through  his  meditations  he  lefl  his  handkerchief  at  the  river,  and  he  thought  no  more  of  it  fbr 
fbur  days.  I  consoled  him  with  all  my  heart  in  behalf  of  her  return  again,  and  you  should  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  ^f  this  citizen  of  Louisville  boarding  in  your  city.  Poor  fallow !  I  can  do 
BO  more  fbr  him,  but  fiBlieitate  his  respects  on  her  behalf.  My  moat  hiuible  respects  to  you  and 
yowlkmlly. 

•  CHARLSa  9 R». 

*  LouiiTtlla,  Xy. 

*Highfaluting'  style,  that  I  -  -  -  Tde  ^Independent  Democrat^  of  Concord, 
Kew-Hampehirc,  in  quoting  from  a  late  number  the  conversation  of  the  aged 
woman  with  the  chaplain  of  a  New-Hampshire  poor-house  on  the  subject  of 
•ITonii*,'  adds  Ihc  following:  'Speaking  of  poor-houses,  reminds  us  of  what 
once  hspi)cned  at  a  poor-house  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  occasion  of  a  parochial 
visit  paid  by  a  very  worthy  minister  of  our  acquaintance.  The  Knigkebbockkb 
is  weloome  to  the  story.    There  were  several  persons  in  the  room  when  the 
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miaistor  called,  one  of  whom  was  a  verj  talkatiroly-pious  old  lady,  and  another 
a  half-witted  yoang  woman.  Of  coane  the  old  woman  at  once  entered  into  ooa- 
veraation  with  the  miniiter,  the  half-witted  one  sitting  by,  diahevelling  her  hair, 
and  now  and  then  yenturing  a  remark.  The  old  woman  commenced  in  the 
nsnal  way,  by  stating  her  exceeding  sinfulness,  and  her  conscious  need  of  repent- 
ance. After  lamenting  at  considerable  length  the  evils  that  were  tempting  and 
the  sins  that  were  besetting  her,  she  suddenly  changed  the  current  of  herworda 

'  But  then,'  said  she,  *  Mr. ^  the  Lord  is  merciful,  and  knows  our  weaknen: 

He  has  begun  a  good  work  with  me :  yes,  He  has  begun  a  good  work.*  *JiJ\* 
said  the  half-witted  girl,  discontinuing  her  employment  for  a  moment^  'Ah,  Bb 
dtnCt  know  fehat  He  *s  undertook  J  *  Of  course  the  talk  was  over,  and  the  minister 
left  the  premises  instanter.'  -  -  .  We  do  not  greatly  affect '  8onaet%'  nnlsM 
they  are  very  good ;  regarding  the  majority  of  efforts  in  this  kind  as  prindpilly 
remarkable  for  one  merit — brevity ;  and  even  if  good,  like  all  of  SiUKSFEAii^i 
and  many  of  WoaDSWosra's,  they  still  impress  us  with  the  idea  of  a  reel  in  a 
bottle.  Freedom  of  thought  may  be  there,  but '  freedom  of  speech  *  rarely.  Here 
is  a  clever  example,  which  tnighi  be  '  criticised ; '  but  with  piles  of  books  before 
us  demanding  notice,  and  still  larger  stores  of  communications^  in  proae  and 
verse,  awaiting  examination,  we  have  '  other  fish  to  fry  *  than  to  enter  upon  the 
task.    So,  'without  farther  action,'  please  peruse  this  *Sonnit  to  a  DagutrrtO' 

type:' 

*  0  THOU  unspeaking  idol :  cold  and  stern 

The  look  which  meets  the  psMionate  gaze  of  mine ; 

No  anirwering  glancea  IVoni  those  eyes  of  thine 
Give  kind  aesurance  to  me ;  no  retnra 
To  all  my  (bnd  careaaes :  and  I  yearn 

Above  thy  mouth's  dear  outlines,  for  the  bliss 

That  Alls  the  aonl  when  lips  give  back  a  kiss. 
And  hearts  love-lighted  near  each  other  bom. 

Unpitying  eyes :  can  ye  not  h'ilm  the  grief 
That  o'er  my  billowy  brow  so  wildly  drUU  I 

Unmoving  lips  :  O  stir  for  my  relief. 
Loaded  with  sweetness  like  a  hand  with  gifts ; 

Let  not  Despair  my  loneliness  invade, 

But  rouse  your  duiJ  forces  to  my  aid.  s.  e. 

Isn't  that  'sweet'  poetry f  •  -  -  We  are  glad  to  hear,  at  we  do  from  a 
town-friend,  recently  at  Owego,  that  Mr.  TnoMAS  Doronrr,  the  distinguished 
landscapepainter,  is  pursuing  his  beautiful  art  in  that  delightful  village,  where 
he  has  recently  produced  some  of  his  happiest  efforts ;  one  of  which  adorns  the 
palatial  and  hospitable  mansion  of  an  esteemed  friend  on  the  Susquehanna,  Hr. 
Fbederick  Pumpellt.  Mr.  DoraHrr  has  also  commenced  his  long-contemplated 
series  of  four  pictures,  representing  'The  Sraeone,*  as  peculiar  to  the  northern 
portions  of  our  country.  His  '  Winter,  by  Moonlight,*  already  finished,  is  pro- 
nounced by  our  friend  (a  judge,  and  a  good  one,  of  art)  to  be  a  most  exquisite 
production,  'as  true  to  nature  as  Nature  herself  The  artist  commences  imme- 
diately upon  *  Spring.*  The  *  portraits  *  of  ^Summer '  and  *A  uivmn '  will  be  painted 
from  nature,  in  the  season  of  each ;  and  wo  trust  BIr.  Dougrtt  may  consent  to 
an  exhibition  of  the  series,  when  completed.  Their  attraction  may  be  assmned 
as  a  '  fixed  fact'  We  ourselves  have  hod  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  view  on 
the  Susquehannn,  taken  from  the  artist's  studio  in  the  spacious  'Ah-wa-ga  House ' 
at  Owego,  which  is  a  gem  of  tranquil  beaut}*.  The  dim  mountain-tops  in  the 
distance,  the  billowy,  silvery  summer-clouds,  the  calm,  transparent  river,  the 
gent ]y-8 welling  bankf,  all  are  represented  with  the  truest  feeling.  ...  Twam 
is  no  other  way:  we  shall  be  obliged,  perforce,  to  increase  our  Magaane^ 
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ia  tids  department^  hj  lupteen  ftdditional  pages,  with  a  general  uniformity  of  the 
large  type  now  used.  Every  month  we  are  compelled  to  leave  '  standing  over,' 
ia  type,  matters  which  it  positively  makes  ua^  for  the  time,  unhappy  to  postpone. 
ITow  from  this  present  number  we  are  compelled  to  omit  several  notices  of  new 
aad  rare  books ;  occasional  public  addresses ;  an  admirable  subsection  of  '  Child- 
hood's Gossip,' furnished  by  esteemed  correspondents,  representing  almost  every 
ifaartar  of  the  Union ;  gems  from  poetical  eollaborateurs^  which  we  have  not  even 
qiaee  to  particularize ;  and  the  richest  possible  '  specimens '  of  pseudo-'  poetry,' 
together  with  a  nameless  number  of  'good  things,'  which,  although  they  'will 
kaap^*  it  nevertheless  grreatly  irks  os  to  *  keep.'  Beside  which,  we  have  sundry 
Botiaes  of  '  matters  and  things '  in  the  metropolis,  which  mustf  under  the  old- 
i^e '  dispensation,' *  bide  their  time.'  ^u  7v«/«, '  we  shall  see  anon.'  -  •  *•  Is 
there  not  a  good  deal  of  dry  causticity,  of  sly  satire,  in  the  following  from  the 
Oerman  of  HomiAirir  Yon  Fallebslebxn  t  We  derive  it  from  a  friend  and  cor- 
TC^Mmdeat  who  has  other  favors  awaiting  insertion : 

*  Tas  German  goes  for  thoroaghness         I         '  Bm  when  at  last  he  knows  the  wliole. 
In  all  that  'a  theory  ;  And  all  ia  well  and  done, 


If  on  hla  aleere  he  find  a  spot, 
Heatndlea  elVBinistry: 

*  And  he  will  Btndy  day  and  night 

Dntil  It  *■  elearly  prored 
How  eiains  firom  linen,  silk,  and  doth. 
By  art  can  be  removed. 


The  spot  remalneth  as  berore  — 
The  coat  to  rags  has  gone  ! 

'  Thus  construes  he  aflhirs  of  State, 
llails  Freedom's  dawning  day  ; 

Tet,  ere  he  knows  what  freedom  w, 
The  German '«  passed  away  ! '      h 


*  T%t  JVational  Academy  of  Denyn^*  an  institution  as  influential  as  it  is  time- 
honored,  recently  opened  its  exhibition  for  1868.  In  our  next  number  we  shall 
not  fail  to  do  the  collection  of  pictures  that  justice  which  the  late  period  of  the 
month  prevents  our  rendering  at  present  It  may  suffice  now  to  sny,  that>  in 
oar  judgment,  the  exhibition  haa  seldom  been  excelled,  nor  often  equalled,  in 
examples  of  noble  landscapes,  and  successful  specimens  of  portraiture.  Duxand, 
KamxTr,  Cuurch,  Talbot,  and  other  of  our  best  landscape- artists,  of  whom  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter,  have  really  exceeded  their  reputations^ 
•aviable  as  they  were  before ;  and  the  same  praise  may  truly  be  awarded  to 
Hion»  Elliott,  Baxxx,  Lang,  Fxklx,  Mouxt,  and  their  compeers,  for  the  striking 
azeellences  of  their  performances.  Timely  with  our  notice  of  the  National 
Aeademy  will  come  the  comments  from  the  *Century  Papers*  upon  the  charac- 
t«ist2c8  of  Mr.  Kenseti's  pencil,  (with  other  '  papers '  of  the  same  collection,) 
which  we  therefore  reserve  for  that  occasion.  Meantime,  we  counsel  all  lovers 
of  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  resident  or  transient^  in  the  metropolip,  not  to  fail 
of  visiting  the  present  fine  exhibition.  -  -  -  A  western  friend  thus  slily 
'rape  over  the  knuckles'  our  friend  and  contemporary  of  the  popular  new 
'Monthly: '  *  You  must  remember  the  melodious  jingle  of  the  rhyme,  from  title- 
page  to  finis,  of  Lowell s  *Fable  for  Critict*  The  second,  or  some  subsequent 
edition,  published  after  Putxam's  removal  from  his  old  quarters,  contains  one 
ilteration  which  is  certainly  an  '  addition,'  if  not  an  improvement    Ecce  signnm  f 

The  original  reads : 

'  Skt  fbrth  in  October,  the  twenty-flrst  day. 
In  the  year  *48 :  G.  P.  Pctr am,  Broadway.' 

Hie  emendation  is  as  follows: 

*  Set  fbrth  in  October,  the  twenty-flrat  day. 
In  the  year  >48:  G.  P.  Putnam,  fen  Park  Place!* 

'  It  strikes  me  that  this  it  saerifioing  *  sound  to  sense '  with  a  vengeance.    Hie 
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aathor  of  this  change  muBt  be  the  'terrible  fellow  to  meet  m  Bocietj/  of  whom 
the  poet  speaks,  for  certainly  the  page  is  pointed  at  the  cost  of  the  story's  whole 
point'  Hastily  corrected — that 's  all  -  -  -  Bt  the  time  these  pages  are  be- 
fore our  town-readers,  *Franc(mi^8  Hippodrome*  will  be  the  'public  thing'  of  the 
metropolis.  Our  readers  may  rely  upon  our  prediction,  that  so  truly  magnijioa^ 
an  exhibition,  in  its  kind,  has  not  only  never  been  seen,  but  has  never  beea 
approached,  in  New- York.  Ten  thousand  persons^  comfortably  seated,  will  con- 
firm our  prophecy,  at '  one  sitting,'  before  our  next  number  shall  have  made  our 
distant  and  less  fortunate  readers  acquainted  with  the  '  why  and  the  wherefbra' 
We  hope  to  *  be  there  to  see.'  -  -  -  'Allow  me,'  writes  a  lady-correspoodentk 
('  as  we  do  guetSj^)  *  to  express  my  '  unfeigned  thanks '  to  '  R  C  for  the  rational 
and  true  views  embodied  in  his  (or  her)  article  on  *Seoond  Marriage*.*  In  this 
commercial  day  of  ours^  when  *  eligible  matches  *  and  '  stations  in  society '  art 
deemed  fitting  substitutes  for  the  holiest  and  deepest  love,  such  sentiments  may 
not  perhaps  find  a  ready  echo  in  the  popular  heart  But  they  are  not  the  only 
truths  that  are  by  the  many  r^ected,  while  to  the  few  they  are  precious  and 
undying.  The  instances  of  second,  third,  and  evenf/lh  marriages,  are  not  un- 
common. A  minister  of  my  acquaintance,  a  man  in  other  respects  of  unblem- 
ished character,  of  fine  sensibilities  and  keen  intellect^  is  now  living  with  his 
third  wife,  and  has  been  for  a  year  past,  although  five  years  have  not  elapsed 
since  his  first  marriage.  With  his  ex])rcssive  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  and  in  a 
voice  full  of  confidence  and  triumph,  he  wiU  speak  of  one  day  meeting  them. 
How  can  it  be  ?  Con  each  be  the  loved  one  of  his  lifef  When  the  loving  anns 
that  clasped  me  in  tlieir  embrace  are  exchanged  for  the  '  narrow  house ; '  when 
the  heart  whose  love  is  '  sweeter  than  life '  is  left  with  but  the  memory  of  the 
past  and  the  hope  of  the  future  upon  which  to  lavish  its  wealth ;  and  the  eye  thsl 
looks  thrilUngly  into  mine  must  look  '  beyond  the  veil '  to  meet  an  answering 
glance ;  let  not  then  another  be  to  that  heart  what  I  have  been  I '  -  -  •  Tai 
following  is  a  nitiffle  line  in  a  '  pome '  on  the  ^Battle  of  North-Point,*  near  Balti- 
more: 


'  Columbia*!  patriota,  for  ever  merdAil  to  a  Tanqnlshed  fbe,  to  tbe  spot  repaired,  bat  It  was  tea 
late ;  many  a  bold  Englishman  met  a  watery  grare !' 

'Linked' doggerel  Mong  drawn  outl'  -  -  .  The  lines  by  'LiviA,'in  our 
last  number,  wo  are  assured  by  a  correspondent^  are  boldly  plagiarized  from  the 
late  Mrs.  Osgood.  '  Livia  '  will  please  '  take  notice  accordingly.'  We  cannot 
answer  'Justice's'  query.  -  -  -  The  recent  death  of  Mr.  Clement  M.  Edboh; 
of  tliis  city,  has  been  announced  in  all  our  public  joumala.  Mr.  Edbok  was  for 
some  six  years  a  joint-proprietor  with  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine,  and  in  its 
success  and  reputation  always  took  the  liveliest  interest  For  many  qualities  of 
head  and  heart  he  was  held  in  deserved  esteem.  He  had  a  quick  perception  of 
the  humorous  and  the  beautiful,  and  his  judgment  in  literary  matters  generally 
was  excellent  After  disposing  of  his  interest  in  the  Kxxckessockeb,  he  com- 
menced the  study  and  practice  of  tlie  law,  in  which  he  was  achieving  both  repu- 
tation and  success  when  Death  called  him  hence  to  be  here  no  more  for  ever.  He 
was  followed  to  his  beautiful  resting-place  at  Greenwood  by  a  large  number  of 
attached  friends  ond  mourning  relatiTes.  May  he  rest  in  peace!  -  .  .  Wa 
had  supposed  that  the  propensity,  now  so  common,  to  embalm  in  poetical  amber 
the  particulars  of  rail-road  and  other  accidents  by  which  human  life  is  sacrificed, 
was  a  thing  of  modem  origin.    Many  country  printing-office^  ire  are  informed. 
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Are  lulf-Bapported  by  poetical  hand-billa,  specimens  of  which  have  Bometimefl 
appeared  in  these  pages.  Bat  it  seems  it  was  just  so  in  the  '  olden  time.'  We 
have  before  us  an  EUg^  on  the  Death  of  Peter  Harvey  and  William  Oouldf*  who 
were  drowned  in  Bakek's  Riyer,  Plymouth,  (Mass.,)  April  24^  1789,  which  in 
melody  of  rhythm  is  yeiy  like  the  present  examples  in  its  kind.  It  is  amusing, 
indeed,  to  see  how  yeiy  modern  the  style  is,  altogether.  Our  first  eztraoi 
deteribes  the  father  and  his  neighbors  finding  the  first  boy ;  the  last  four  staniaa 
nier  to  diseoyering  the  other: 


'  Wbbii  night  gave  way  to  break  of  day, 

Belbn  the  aun  aroM. 
With  antoua  thought  for  them  they  tooght, 
Which  ia  as  we  sappose. 

*  On  the  cold  mand  the  Ather  fbuod 

WiLUAM,  hie  youngest  eon ; 
Which  doabtlese  he  wee  glad  to  aee, 
Althoogh  his  nee  was  ran. 

'  Whan  he  eana  nigh  and  did  eapy 

Hia  lorely  eon  indeed, 
He  let  him  lay,  and  went  hfa  way. 
To  call  for  help  with  apeed. 

'  Tie  wind  did  Mow  as  cold  aa  anow. 

Which  did  ao  chill  the  air, 
Tlie  neiglibora  went  with  one  consent. 
And  took  him  ap  with  care. 

*  nay  did  convey  this  lamp  of  day 

Bonw  to  bis  fktber'e  houee. 
Where  nnmbcre  came  to  sco  the  eame. 
And  novm  their  heaTy  loaa. 


*  The  fother  groaned,  the  mother  moaned. 

The  children  wept  and  cried 
To  see  the  eight ;  and  well  they  might. 
And  othera,  too,  beeidc  ! ' 

■  B  •  •  • 

*  With  anxious  care,  nigh  to  deepalr, 

Much  care  and  pains  thoy  took ; 
At  last  gave  o*er,  and  sought  no  more. 
Not  knowing  where  to  look. 

*  Seron  weeks  rolled  on  while  he  was  gone, 

Before  they  heard  the  sound 
That  their  dear  son,  or  nuch  a  one, 
Waa  in  Brldgowater  found. 

*  When  first  the  aound  that  he  was  found 

Came  to  his  fother's  ear. 
With  moumfttl  voice  be  did  rejoice. 
The  welcome  news  to  hear. 


*  Next  morning  he  went  down  to 

What  they  had  found  or  done ; 
With  glad  eurprlso  his  watering  eyea 
Saw  hia  beloved  son ! ' 


The  name  of  the  poet  who  penned  these  lines  is  not  now  preserved :  '  which  is  as 
wetuppoae;*  although  we  may  be  mistaken.  -  .  -  Wk  regret  not  to  haye  been 
able  to  attend  the  Dramatic  Fund  Festival  *  recently  celebrated  at  the  Astoa- 
Honae ;  but  our  regret  is  lessened  by  the  reports  of  the  daily  journals,  giving 
the  cheering  results  of  the  meeting.  Twenty  Uiousand  and  one  liundred  dollars 
are  now  permanently  secured  to  the  fund,  which  is  destined,  we  doubt  not,  to 
inerease  hereafter  in  an  almost  geometrical  ratio.  It  is  a  well-officered,  well- 
managed  charity,  and  will  be  productive  of  the  best  results  hereafter.  The 
proeeedings  of  the  evening  are  said  to  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  interest- 
ing and  joyous.  •  -  •  Tkicna  is  really  a  great  deal  of  genuine  humor,  to  say 
nothing  of  keen  satire,  in  *Fro/e$aor  Ceeiar  MdnnibaTs  Scientific  Discourses^*  col- 
lected from  the  'Kew'Yorh Picayvne* txiA  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Sranran 
AXD  TownsXKD.  Here  is  a  'hit'  in  the  opening  of  one  of  them,  that  even  our 
derieal  friends  cannot  help  smiling  at :  '  I  is  afraid  I  is  gwine  to  Icbe  you  fur  a 
promiacns  time.  It  hab  always  bin  fashonable  fur  congregoshuns  to  send  dere 
shepherds  to  Europe  wheneber  dey  git  de  brown  crittors  in  de  froat^  or  cullin- 
aiy  conaumpehnn  ob  de  brownkill  chubes  ob  de  lungs.  Now  my  troat  hab  bin 
so  eoro  ob  late,  dat  it  wus  wid  de  ntmoss  diffuculty  dat  I  cood  speak  de  trufll 
Some  ob  my  influenxa  frens  findin  dis  fact  to  be  de  case  in  my  lecturs  ob  late^ 
hab  kinder  clubed  togcddcr,  and  formed  demsefiiB  into  a  kommittee  on  de  hole, 
to  send  me  off  on  a  see^woyage.  I  took  a  sec-woyage  to  'Bohucken,  but  it  did  n't 
do  me  no  good,  so  dey  hab  'eluded  to  send  me  off  far  'nuff  whar  I  can  pick  up 
a  little.'  The  pBonnoK*8  conclusions  are  not  less  striking  than  his  openings. 
Here  ia  one  of  them:  'De  Dawcus  Siety  meets  to  dam  de  stockins  dat  I  bhi 
warin'  holes  in  for  de  laas  tree  months^  at  Sister  Silwatek  Johnson's^  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  wind  and  wedder  permittin'.    Sah  HionsTocx  wUl  please  hand  round 
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dt*  usi'ul  sas^er,  siiul  giU  Imck  no  cliaiige.'  -  -  -  .'J/^  U'jih'  i.i  /«./*,/«./« /«j.  or 
^V/m<  }' '(/vf  /h  Au^ti'tilia,'  just  published  hy  Mo^sr.-j.  1>i;nci:  am*  i>R<>niKr.,  i»  a 
Work  wliicli  will  »'Xvtilo  iu>  little  intcr«'*t  at  this  momont.  Asi<li"  lV««m  the  sim- 
plicity ainl  livcliuc.-*3  uf  lln»  style,  the  varioty  and  iutorest  of  it.*  in'-identi^  tlie 
ttuthentic  irifoniiatiori  it  oonvoys  touching  the  now  gold-country  will  in«>ure  it  a 
large  circulation  among i-ag^r  readers.  -  -  -  Somebouy,  dcscribinir  his  ^i-nsa- 
tions  ut  sea,  and  the  sunp«  ho  heard  from  the  sailor-s  and  wlio,  when  he  'eav 
them  working  and  heaving,'  found  that  he  was  beginning  to  *  heave-to,*  gives  the 
olio  wing  as  a  specimen  of  '  f  ea-poetr3' : ' 

'  Tu F.RK  *i  ihc  capt'n.  he  in  our  kib'mad'ndcr, 

TUorii'M  the  tui'Mou  ad'nd  ail  tlin  ship's  kor-rew  ; 
Th<;rc'K  the  b'lnarried  rnvd'n  ns  well  as  the  wive'n, 
Kcu-uwB  what  we  poor  sailors  goca  tlu>r-«w.* 

*Yovu  February  *  Table-Talk*  correspondent,,*  writes  a  friend,  'quotes  a  teit 
inaccurately.  The  true  rendering  is:  *  First  take  the  tatt-ioffs  out  of  your  own 
eyes,  b..fore  you  bother  yourself  about  the  ^plhitcrt  in  j'our  neighbors  eyes.* 
*By-th«'-by,*  I  remember  a  grim  bachelor-editor  who  once  retorlvd  u|ion  a 
rival's  (liatribt>.  tluit  '  it  bhould  be  written  in  letters  of  salt  on  a  board-fenee  for 
the  cows  to  lick.*  And  another  editor,  who  announced  the  freezing  up  of  the 
canal  ihn-i :  '  We  rei'rct  to  say  that  the  water  in  the  canal  has  become  so  con- 
gt'ah'd  that  the  propulsion  of  freight-bo.its  must  terminate!  *  And  in  describing 
a  fuiiitive  hoi-se  and  buirtrv.  he  stated  that  '  they  ran  with  a  swiftness  of  speed 
alnu'st  iiuairinablel '  -  -  -  Wk  have  received  a  small  volume  entitled 'Ac-ip 
Tfnut'H  Coiulfitmetf^  or  Thirft/  Opinions  vpoti  'A\tn  Thcmca*  and  its  Hciitwer ;* 
but  we  have  found  no  leisure  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  tlic  case  of  which 
it  trtjits.  We  may  do  so  luToafter.  -  -  -  (h^R  monthly  contemporary,  tlie 
*Uhitnl  SttUt'H^  JUiicir*  h  winning  a  deserved  reputation  for  the  ability  with 
which  it  is  conducted.  We  rct-ognize,  'as  we  do  /A //lA*,*  a  favorite  contributor 
to  this  Magazine,  the  author  of  *liiondine,'e(c.,  in  several  papers  in  the  last  two 
numbers;  'The  Magician,'  for  example.  'Castania,' *  The  Watchman,' etc.  We 
invoke  for  the  'Ueview*  the  'patronage'  which  wc  are  sure  it  will  do  its  best 
to  earn.  It  i.^  neatly  executed.  -  -  -  W^k  have  but  afewwoi'ds  to  Kiy  of  the 
(if and  Optra  ot  Xiblo'it^  and  fortunately  we  can  speak  only  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise.  What  a  treat  it  is,  in  such  a  superb  theatre  as  Niblo'.s  to  listen 
to  the  '  mo>t  sweet  voices  *  (»f  .such  arlii'tf/i  as  Alboni,  *  Queen  of  Song,'  and  KosE 
DK  Vries  ;  to  hear  the  silvery  tenor  of  S.\Lvr,  the  deep  tones  of  Bene\£Stano,  and 
witne-isthe  combined  excellence  of  voice  and  action  of  Uoverh,  Sasgiovaxxi,  Rossi 
and  Marin'i  I  Who  that  heard  *La  Farorita^*  and  esjiecially  *La  Somittunhula,'  will 
ever  cease  to  remend»er  the  occa.-ion  with  renewed  pleasure?  A.-*  we  write, 
we  hear  foreshadowed  '  La  Clazza  I^dra,' '  Lucrezia  Borgia,'  *  Don  Oiovani,'  *  Semi- 
ramide,'  that  sublime  performance,  '  Koberto  al  Diavolo,'  '  l*uritani,'  and  the 
*  Prophete.*  A  company  like  this,  in  operas  like  these,  under  .Mich  competent 
conductors  as  Aanrri  and  Marktzek,  at  such  a  house  as  Niblo's,  caimot  fail  to 
draw  crowds,  which  have  attested,  and  will  attest,  the  high  character  of  the 
attraction.  -  -  -  II.wf.  an  eye  to  the  notice  of  *77<r  Attorn^ tf,*  in  preceding; 
pages ;  for  it  foreshadows  a  book,  strikingly  illustrotcd  by  Mr.  F.  Kellew,  ^hich 
is  destined  to  have  thousands  of  eager  readers.  -  -  -  Coloxkl  'Eidolon,' 
'  K.  X.  Peiti.r,*  the  'Moon-struck  Bard,*  (and  of  other  gossippers  not  a  few,)  are 
in  type,  or  '  booked.* 
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ORIENTALISM. 

Strictly  speaking,  Orientalism  is  a  mode  of  speech.  It  is  not  in  this 
▼ernacular  sense  that  we  propose  to  consider  it,  but  in  a  larger  and  more 
popular  signification.  And  thus  considered,  it  is  a  subject  so  general 
and  indefinite,  that  we  cannot  hope  to  render  its  discussion  pointed  and 
interesting  without  some  limitation  of  the  term.  Shall  we  confine  it  to 
Turkey,  or  to  the  nations  of  tlie  East  who  live  along  and  beyond  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  under  the  sway  of  the  Sultan  ?  Or  shall  wo 
include  those  races  connate  with  the  Turk,  having  a  Saracenic  origin  t 
Or,  going  farther  east,  entrench  upon  the  Mongolian  and  Indian  rSices, 
thus  embracing  all  Asia  ?     The  subject  needs  restraint. 

Orientalism  is  not  merely  associated  with  one  country,  race,  or  era. 
It  is  a  complex  idea,  made  up  of  history  and  scenery,  suff'used  with 
imagination  and  irradiate  with  revelation.  It  is  not  always  associated 
with  Tartar  hordes,  luxurious  Caliphs,  tea-raising  Chinese,  Grand  I«2mas, 
Indian  Sikhs,  and  three-tailed  pashas.  It  may  include  these  as  straggling 
figures  in  the  picture.  But  to  represent  it  pictorially,  as  it  first  tlashes 
upon  the  mind,  would  absorb  all  the  colors  of  the  chromatic  scale,  and 
break  all  artistic  unity. 

We  frame  to  ourselves  a  deep  azure  sky,  and  a  languid,  alluring 
atmosphere ;  associate  luxurious  ease  with  the  coffee-rooms  and  fiower- 
g^ardens  of  the  Seraglio  at  Constantinople ;  with  the  tapering  minarets 
and  gold-crescents  of  Cairo ;  with  the  fountains  within  and  the  kiosks 
without  Damascus — settings  of  silver  in  circlets  of  gold.  We  see  grave 
and  reverend  turbans  sitting  cross-legged  on  Persian  carpets  in  baths  and 
harems,  under  palm-trees  or  acacias,  either  quaffing  the  cool  sherbet  of 
roees,  or  the  aromatic  Mocha  cofiee,  sipped  from  the  fingan  poised  in  the 
larf ;  we  picture  the  anxious  Armenian  in  busy  bazaars,  offering  the  cus- 
tomer the  amber  mouth-piece  of  the  chibouque,  while  he  commends  his 
ottar  of  roses  and  gold-cloth ;  we  see  the  smoke  of  the  Latakia  —  the  mild, 
sweet  tobacco  of  Syria  —  whiffled  lazily  from  the  bubbling  water-pipe, 
while  the  devotee  <^  back-gammon  listlessly  rattles  the  dice ;  we  heai 
the  musical  periods  of  the  story-teller,  relating  the  thousand-and-one 
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tales  to  the  ever-curious  crowd.  We  perceive  the  spirit  of  silence  hrood- 
ing  over  the  turbaned  tomb-stones  of  the  cemetery,  enamored  of  iti 
cypress-home  and  the  cool  shadow ;  Nubian  slaves,  with  stealthy  tread, 
following  their  veiled  mistresses  through  the  bazaars,  or  running  after 
the  haughty  horsemen  of  the  street ;  the  caravan  of  camels  winding  its 
weary  way  over  the  waste,  watchful  against  the  Bedouin  of  the  desert^ 
and  careless  of  the  buried  cities  beneath.  We  feel  the  power  of  the 
Sultan  and  the  creed  of  Mahomet,  through  Emir  and  Dervish  sweeping 
over  the  Orient,  giving  at  least  some  unity  to  the  scene ;  we  then  be- 
spread over  all  a  sort  of  Arabian  night-spell,  with  its  deep  sapphire  star- 
light and  its  nightingale-music  from  the  crown  of  the  palm-tree  or 
liquorice-bush ;  or  in  dreamy  repose  we  seem  transported  to  some  Sw«g» 
of  bliss,  where 

*  Gkvkkal  dellf hts  the  sun 
Sbeds  on  our  happy  being,  and  the  stara 
EflUae  on  ua  benignant  influences  ; 

and  we  call  this — Orientalism! 

This  is  Orientalism,  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it  swims  before  the  sensuoos 
imagination.  It  is  too  unreal  to  be  defined.  The  idea  partakes  of  the 
extravagance  of  the  Oriental  mind,  and  would  fain  be  invested  with  poetic 
imagery.  To  analyze  it  is  to  dissolve  the  charm*  It  is  like  the  sight 
of  Constantinople  when  first  seen  from  the  Bosphorus,  before  you  round 
Seraglio-point  into  the  Golden  Horn,  glittering  in  crescent,  in  graceful 
spire  and  swelling  dome,  flashing  back  the  sun's  radiance,  rising  out  of 
cypress-groves  like  a  dream  of  beauty ;  but  when  you  enter  its  streets, 
see  its  dogs,  its  burden-bearers,  its  dirt,  its  low,  mean  dwellings,  and  look 
within  that  magic  mosque  and  find  the  common  cane-carpet,  ostaich-eggs, 
and  horse-tail  ornaments,  aad  the  walls  bald  of  pictures,  the  dream  van- 
ishes into  the  glistening  air ! 

How  then  shall  we  define  this  thing  of  dreams  and  dirt,  despotism  and 
dignity,  called  Orientalism !  Is  there  no  reality  tangible  to  our  touch  f 
Ah  I  yes  ;  there  is  a  serener,  because  a  more  spiritual  Orientalism.  It  is 
the  more  substantial,  because  spiritual ;  and  because  spiritual,  no  longer 
local.  Who  has  not  felt,  rather  than  pictured  that  tranquil  Orient :  its 
silence  full  of  the  splendors  and  deep  with  the  mysteries  of  the  Infinitk  f 
It  links  our  thoughts  to  earth  by  its  enchantment ;  it  lifts  them  to  heaven 
by  its  revelation.  The  rich  stream  of  poetry  which  flows  through  the 
Bible,  and  penetrates  our  best  emotions,  springs  from  the  Orient,  inspired 
of  God.  Those  thoughts  which  transcend  the  level  of  life,  and  raise 
within  us  aspirations 

*  WuKRiiH  Eternity  entwines  with  Time 
Its  golden  strands,  and  weds  the  souLto  hseYsn ; 

these  dawn  upon  us  from  the  Orient.  Here,  God  himself  talked  with 
his  creatures.  Here  was  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  Here,  Adam 
and  Eve  were  imparadised :  'And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  easP- 
ward  in  Eden ;  and  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow 
every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  /or  food ;  and  a  river 
went  out  of  Eden,  and  from  thence  it  was  parted  and  became  into  four 
heads.'  Even  yet,  learning  locates  the  four  rivers  of  the  fore-world. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Babylon — with  twice  the  aise  and  t«i 
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times  the  luxury  of  London — once  rioted.  Upon  tlie  same  banks,  Lay- 
ard  has  exhumed  the  memorials  of  Assyrian  pride,  and  Rawlinson  has 
kid  bare  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  Medes  and  Persians;  the 
fi»mer  as  confirmations  of  Holy  Writ,  the  latter  of  the  history  of  Ilero- 
dotos,  and  both  as  teachers  of  the  brittleness  of  human  power.  The 
rnins  of  palaces  and  cities  gleam  through  the  sands  of  the  desert.  The 
Arabs  pasture  their  flocks  and  gather  thistles  for  their  camels  amid  the 
ftupendous  relics  of  defunct  dynasties.  The  people  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  appear  again  in  their  basaltic  sculptures — a  broad-built,  mus- 
oolar  race,  once  the  founders  of  states  and  the  masters  of  provinces — to 
remind  us  that  even  they  once  gave  way  to  the  Arabs  of  the  Caliphate — a 
brilliant  and  refined  race,  whose  science  in  medicine,  algebra,  and  astron- 
omy, was  only  equalled  by  their  Chaldean  predecessors,  and  whose 
degenerate  children  even  yet  rule  the  Orient  from  the  Bosphorus.  What 
remains  of  this  primeval  Orient  ?  The  Castle  of  the  Sun  lies  as  deserted 
near  Bir,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,*  as  the  altar-temples  pf  the 
fitar-worshippers  below  Hillah.  Around  them  the  lank  and  light-limbed 
Arab  dashes  his  barb,  as  careless  of  yesterday  as  of  to-morrow.  The 
monuments  of  Zenobia  at  Zelebi  and  Palmyra  are  scarcely  visited  by 
the  caravan.  The  Russian  takes  muslin  to  Mosul,  and  the  English  dam- 
asks to  Damascus,  to  repay  the  debt  incurred  by  the  West  to  the  East 
for  textile  skill,  which  their  names  signify.  Bagdad,  still  princely,  shim- 
mers under  the  Eastern  sun,  the  resort  of  traders  and  of  pilgrims,  wan- 
der-wondering around  the  tower  of  Nimrod. 

A  few  leagues  from  these  scenes  of  unrestrained  power,  whose  monu- 
ments stagger  conception  and  belittle  our  boasted  science,  Jordan  rolls 
to  that  sea  of  Death  whose  sluggish  wave  hides  the  charred  frame-work 
of  a  great  tragedy.  On  every  side,  the  mountains,  deserts,  rivers,  and 
groves  of  cedar,  speak  of  that  solemn  and  primitive  nature,  which,  blent 
with  the  patriarchal  character,  made  the  Orient  the  chosen  spot  of  the 
Great  Father  of  Life.  Are  they  not  yet  rich  with  the  relic-radiance  of 
the  past?  Scenes  of  miracles,  whose  mystery  was  only  exceeded  by 
their  beneficence ;  the  stage  on  which  patriarchs,  prophets,  angels,  and 
sages  played  their  parts  to  usher  in  the  advent  of  Him  who  came  in  the 
humility  of  the  carpenter's  son,  yet  departed  with  *  trailing  clouds  of 
glory.'  What  is  the  Orient  aside  from  such  memories  ?  What  its  cen- 
tral object  of  attraction — Jerusalem?  Only  the  capital  of  a  strange 
race,  built  on  rocks  amid  desolate  valleys,  environed  by  calcined  moun- 
tains, producing  a  few  olives  I  Here  was  enshrined  the  Divine  Unity, 
Into  this  blue,  oriental  sky  was  received  the  form  of  Jesus,  melting  into 
its  soft  ether  before  the  tearful  gaze  of  the  bereaved  disciples.  This  is 
the  crowning  glory  and  mystery  of  the  Orient.  » 

Here,  too,  is  the  source  of  all  religions.  The  four  great  faiths.  Buddh- 
ism, Judaism,  Maliometanism,  and  Christianity,  had  here  their  origin. 

Of  the  first.  Buddhism,  comparatively  little  has  transpired  until  re- 
cently. This  is  the  more  surprising,  since  we  know  that  one  hundred 
aoA  seventy  millions  of  souls  are  its  devotees.  It  began  in  Indifl((  where 
its  foot-printi  are  yet  seen  in  other  forms  of  worship,  and  spreading  from 
Nepaul  to  Ceylon,  it  rose  above  the  sky-reaching  Himalayas  and  over- 
ran China,  Japan,  Thibet,  and  the  whole  Mongolian  realm,  even  to  the 
confines  of  Iberia.    Its  idea  is,  that  the  external  world  is  but  a  transient 
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manifestation  of  tho  Divine  Being  ;  that  the  soul  is  absorbed  finally  in 
that  Divine  essence ;  but  before  final  absorption,  appears  again  and  again 
in  new  and  other  forms,  to  play  its  part  upon  the  earth.     This  transmi- 

g*ation  may  go  on  through  the  animal  creation.  The  consistent  Chinese 
uddhist,  when  he  serves  up  a  dog  or  a  rat  upon  his  table,  may  be  serv- 
ing up  the  form  of  his  grand-father  or  grand-mother.  Its  highest  devel- 
opment is  among  its  priests  or  Lamas,  who  pass  in  direct  succession  from 
Lama  to  Lama,  the  body  only  changing,  the  soul  remaining  in  perpetuity, 
like  one  of  our  corporations. 

Of  the  second  religious  phase  of  the  East,  Judaism,  we  need  only  say, 
that  history  hath  no  parallel  by  which  to  compare  that  ever-growing 
wonder  of  a  great  people,  more  united  in  its  separation  than  any  other 
people  in  its  union,  and  proud  of  its  proscription  amidst  the  obloquy  of 
the  world.  What  is  the  significance  of  this  fact,  would  be  an  interesting 
problem  to  discuss.     Our  present  purpose  is  only  to  state  its  existence. 

Th^  third  phase,  Mahometanism,  we  cannot  regard  as  an  imposture, 
but  rather  as  the  ofi&pring  of  Oriental  imagination  quickened  by  religions 
enthusiasm.  '  The  world  is  ruled  by  Imagination,'  said  Napoleon.  The 
remark  is  eminently  true  of  the  religious  and  superstitious  world.  The 
imagination  of  the  Orient  is  extravagant  and  weird,  yet  august  and  sub- 
lime. It  is  a  garden  prodigal  of  the  fruit  and  bloom  of  inspiration,  w 
Holy  Writ  testifies ;  yet  a  hot-bed  ripening  the  rankest  sup^^tition.  It 
bowed  before  a  golden  calf,  and  then  before  the  eternal  Jehovah  ;  before 
Baal,  and  then  before  Jesus.  All  ages  have  witnessed  its  results.  Its 
last  type  in  the  Banbists  has  swept  over  Persia,  and  wrought  with  such 
vehemence  that  the  monarch,  to  eradicate  the  delusion,  has  massacred 
thousands  in  cold  blood.  Such  superstitions  seem  indigenous  to  the 
East,  like  the  reptile  of  the  river  or  the  tiger  of  the  jungle;  or  rather 
like  the  cholera  generated  by  the  rank  vegetation  and  the  unclouded  heat. 

The  Oriental  imagination,  in  its  normal  as  well  as  in  its  abnormal  ex- 
ercise, never  felt  restraint  It  revelled  unconfined,  whether  in  the  poem, 
the  tale,  the  casual  remark,  the  mode  of  salutatio*^,  the  history,  or  the 
religion.  It  was  never  subdued  and  confined,  like  that  of  the  Greek. 
The  Greek  dwelt  in  form.  He  delineated.  He  analyzed.  He  bounded 
his  conceptions.  He  had  a  variety  of  gods,  and  a  limited  sphere  for 
each.  He  had  sculpture  and  painting ;  and,  like  the  Italian,  cultivated 
them  as  a  part  of  his  religion.  He  was  a  Democrat,  and  had  an  agora, 
where  the  orator  gave  utterance  to  the  will  of  the  people,  as  the  check 
upon  political  power.  What  a  contrast  to  the  Oriental  mind  !  It  dealt 
with  immensity.  Its  stories  were  of  abysses.  It  shot  up  into  the  infinite. 
It  was  of  synthesis.  Its  conceptions  knew  no  bound.  It  had  no  painters 
0/  sculptors.  It  generated  no  Democracy ;  was  ever  making  its  salaam 
before  despotism.  It  produced  no  Olympus  of  gods.  The  divine,  infinite, 
and  eternal  Unitt  sat  upon  the  circle  of  the  heavens,  hid  in  the  cloudy 
tabernacle,  and  throned  above  the  stars  I  Phidias  carved  a  Jove  for  the 
Greek,  and  Ahgelo  painted  God  in  fresco  for  the  Italian ;  but  Zoroaster 
worshipped  the  ceaseless  source  of  light  and  life,  the  sun ;  and  Amamutn, 
following  with  his  eye  the  gorgeous  procession  of  stars,  taught  the  Chal- 
deans to  revere  those  golden  lights  as  the  arbiters  of  fate.  Solomon  and 
Isaiah  called  upon  the  elements  to  speak  tc  the  infinite  soul,  whichi 
struggling,  strove  to  grasp  the  idea  of  the  infinite  Jshoyah. 
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Mahomet  was  no  dull  observer  of  this  Oriental  mind.  Ho  .met  the 
jMlgrims  to  the  Eaaba  at  Mecca,  and  ministered  to  this  love  of  the  divine 
and  infinite  Unitt.  But  his  system  was  like  the  dream  of  Jacob :  the 
upper  rounds  of  the  ladder  were  lost  in  the  effulgence  of  heaven,  while 
the  lower  rounds  rested  amid  the  mists  of  earth.  While  he  appealed  to 
the  Ikfixite,  he  used  a  sensual  medium.  Is  it  wonderful  that,  thus 
appealing,  he  succeeded  ?  Glance  at  his  history  SkV^  nt  his  Koran.  He 
nursed  his  disciples  by  the  pride  of  unlimited  conv^aest  He  pillowed 
them  around  banquets  of  bounty,  upon  luxurious  ottomans.  He  lifted 
the  veil  of  the  future,  only  to  reveal  the  gazelle-eye  of  the  Circassian 
beauty,  and  her  soft  hand  beckoning  the  behever  to  the  caresses  of  para- 
dise. '  For  him  who  dreadeth  the  tribunal  of  his  Lord,'  said  the  Koran, 
'  are  prepared  two  gardens,  planted  wiin  shady  trees.  In  each  of  them 
two  fountains  shall  be  flowing.  In  each  of  them  shall  there  be  fruit  of 
every  kind.  They  shall  repose  on  couches,  the  linings  whereof  shall  be 
of  thick  silk  interwoven  witL  gold.  Herein  shall  receive  them  beaute- 
ous damsels,'  etc.  There  is  no  stint,  no  economy,  no  limitation  in  these 
promises.  Is  it  strange  that  such  a  religion  swept  from  the  Ganges  to 
the  White  Nile ;  thp.t  the  crescent  floated  over  the  Mediterranean  from 
the  Dardanelles  to  Gibraltar  ?  Is  it  wonderful,  with  such  a  tendency 
to  pervert  the  spiritually  infinite,  that  the  simple  sublimity  of  the  self- 
denying  Nazarene  burned  so  fitfully  in  the  seven  candlesticks  of  Asia, 
leaving  the  Orient  to  grope  in  the  gloom  of  a  sensual  superstition  ?  A 
number  of  nominal  Christians,  to  be  sure,  still  remain  around  the  locali- 
ties where  Paul  and  Chrysostom  preached ;  but  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  Nestorians,  their  religion  is  the  jeer  of  the  Mahometan,  and  their 
name  the  synonym  for  rascality.  The  pilgrim  Christian  yet  visits  the 
tomb  of  the  Saviour,  but  it  is  by  the  sufferance  of  the  tolerant  Mahom- 
etan ;  tolerant,  because  time  is  Udcing  from  the  Eastern  empire  its  power, 
and  robbing  the  Porte  of  its  sublimity.  The  poetry  of  the  Orient  is 
departing  with  the  prestige  of  its  name.  It  shines  still  full-orbed,  but 
like  the  sun  in  a  fog,  shorn  of  its  beams,  with  a  brassy  disc ;  no  radiant 
glow  nor  mellow  lustre.  New  elements  are  advancing  eastward,  under 
the  sgis  of  European  policy.     New  results  will  appear  as  the  effect. 

We  have  considered  somewhat  too  discursively,  perhaps,  the  scenery, 
the  history,  the  mind,  and  the  religions  of  the  Orient.  It  remains  to 
consider  how  and  with  what  results  these  will  be  modified  and  changed 
by  western  civilization.  How  will  these  results  afiect  Austria,  France, 
Russia,  England,  and  America,  the  five  paramount  powers  of  the  earth  ? 
What  share  will  these  nations  have  in  the  modifications  and  changes  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  ? 

No  one  can  fail  to  note  that  the  crescent  has  waned  conspicuously. 
It  is  also  observable  that  with  the  decay  of  the  old  civilization  of  the 
Orient,  a  new  and  more  energetic  civilization  is  entering  the  East  This 
result  is  struggling  for  attainment  through  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  which 
yet  holds  around  Constantin'kplo  vast  areas  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  this  result  will  not  be  attained 
by  any  internal'  force  in  Moslemism  or  in  Turkish  policy.  Commerce  is 
in  constant  attrition  with  the  Orient  The  tides  of  travel  over  ancient 
path-ways ;  the  resurrection  of  buried  civilizations  greater  than  their  own ; 
the  development  of  physical  resources,  which  the  dreamy  Orient  tei^«x^ 
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with  bewilderment,  and  the  rivalry  of  European  powers  in  their  schemes 
of  aggrandizement ;  these  are  transmuting  the  despotic  exclusiveness  of 
the  (>ient  into  social  amenities — the  sure  forerunner  of  other  blessings 
Napoleon  struck  out  of  his  brilliant  niind  the  idea  of  an  Oriental  Empire, 
where,  like  another  Tamerlane,  he  might  rule,  uncurbed  by  Directors, 
Senate,  or  Parisian  people.  His  genius  flashed  like  a  dawn  upon  the 
East,  giving  prospect  of  a  new  day  for  God's  favored  land.  It  was 
but  a  fitful  glare.  The  prospect  passed  away  with  the  smoke  of  the 
battle  of  Aboukir.  But  the  enterprise  and  the  presence  of  Napoleon 
in  the  East,  fruitless  of  immediate  result,  was  the  initiative  of  a  certun 
though  slow  current  of  reform,  based  upon  western  ideas,  and  working 
radically  at  the  very  roots  of  .Ottoman  power.  Napoleon  electrified  the 
Oriental  imagination.  His  unlimited  mind  found  its  appropriate  element 
in  the  East  The  Oriental  never  recognizes  power  unless  displayed. 
Lamartine,  with  his  suite,  in  1832,  affecting  an  air  of  poetical  grandeur, 
moving  through  Palestine  like  a  demi-god  feeling  the  presentiment  of 
his  future  prominence,  found  the  .Orient  making  its  salaam  before  his 
august  presence,  and  repeating  its  welcome  ^Sefai  gelding '  in  desert  and 
divan ;  yet  Nicholas  of  Russia,  if  he  were  to  appear  in  Damascus  or 
among  the  Kourds  as  he  appears  in  St  Petersburgh,  in  a  simple  cloak, 
unattended  and  severe,  would  scarcely  be  heeded  by  the  camel-driven 
of  the  desert 

The  first  modem  energetic  display  of  European  power  toward  Turkey 
occurred  when  she  lost  the  best  part  of  Greece.  It  was  the  first  great 
check  to  Mahometanism.  The  lyric  gush  of  Byron  for  Grecian  Kberty ; 
the  oratory  of  Clay  and  Webster,  renewing  the  fame  of  Pericles  and 
Demosthenes;  the  inhumanity  of  the  Turk,  and  the  classic  glory  of 
Greece,  would  have  been  idle  and  vain  had  not  Russia,  England,  and 
France,  for  the  first  time  joining  their  forces,  reddened  the  bay  of  Nava- 
rinowilh  Ottoman  blood,  and  for  ever  crippled  that  navy  whose  crescent 
once  swept  from  the  Bosphorus  to  Gibraltar. 

Navarino  was  a  severe  lesson.  The  Turk,  well  thrashed,  crept  home 
moody  and  malignant  His  ire,  however,  had  prevented  this  display  of 
western  power  from  having  its  due  impress.  Infatuated,  he  immediately 
rushed  into  a  war  with  Russia.  He  forgot  that  the  hardy  Turk,  who 
had  been  nurtured  amid  the  snows  of  the  Caspian,  and  had  followed  the 
fierce  Mahmoud  to  victory,  had  been  gradually  melting  under  the  sun 
of  the  Mediterranean.  He  forgot  that  the  hardy  Russian,  like  his  vic- 
torious ancestors,  had  been  nurtured  under  the  frosts  of  northern  winters. 
The  city  of  Varna,  below  the  Danube,  on  the  Euxine,  where  the  Janizar 
ries  of  Bajazet  had  defeated  tlie  flower  of  France,  yielded  to  northern 
courage  and  western  science.  The  Balkan,  the  hitherto  insurmountable 
barrier  between  Christianity  and  Mahometanism — one  of  the  Roman 
Pylae — a  rock-ribbed  mountain-pass,  was  surmounted  by  Diebitsch,  the 
Russian  general.  The  ancient  capital  of  the  Ottoman  — Adrianople — fell ; 
the  great  land-animal  (as  Henry  Clay  styled  Russia)  was  about  to  swal- 
low the  Orient  Two  days^  march,  and  the  walls  that  wind  around  Con- 
stantinople would  yield  to  the  invader.  Two  days  more,  and  the  mosque 
of  St  Sophia,  once  the  bride  of  the  eastern  Church,  would  again  put  on 
her  beautiful  garments,  and,  robed  in  fresco,  would  chant  Te  3eum^  while 
pictured  saints  and  prophets,  moving  upward  through  her  dome,  would 
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bear  the  tidings  to  the  heavens.  Two  days  more,  and  the  Czar,  the 
present  head  of  the  Greek  Church,  would  bivouac  with  his  Cossacks  in 
the  halls  of  the  Seraglio :  but  those  two  days  came  not.  Why  ?  They 
might  destroy  the  balance  of  power.  The  '  land-animal '  would  have 
become  too  great  for  Austria,  France,  and  England,  whose  anxious  int^^ 
ventioQ  saved  the  Orient  from  subjugation  to  the  Muscovite.  The  land- 
animal  crawled  to  his  northern  den  with  watery  mouth  and  disappointed 
wrath. 

Since  that  time,  Turkey  has  been  independent,  only  because  she  is 
dependent  upon  the  European  powers  for  protection  against  their  several 
encroachments.  Her  weakness  is  her  strength.  By  this  means,  she  was 
saved  against  the  assaults  of  her  own  va^al  of  ^ypt,  in  1832.  The 
battle  of  Koniah  would  have  brought  Ibrahim  to  Constantinople  but 
for  Russia.  Jealous  of  the  influence  of  England  and  France  over  Egypt, 
the  'land-animal^  could  not  bear  to  see  the  prey  escape.  So  Russia 
came  unbidden  to  the  rescue.  How  kind  and  considerate !  She  took, 
without  asking,  the  key  of  the  Dardenelles.  Her  navy  rode  at  anchor 
in  the  Bosphorus,  and  her  army  encamped  opposite  in  Asia.  Is  there 
any  thing  now  to  prevent*  the  fatal  catastrophe !  Ah  !  St.  George,  as- 
sisted by  St.  Louis,  might  cripple  the  northern  dragon ;  so  the  land- 
animal  was  in  no  hurry  to  swallow  a  prey  which  it  knew  would  be  its 
own  in  time ;  and  so  the  Czar  writes  to  his  ambassador  what  the  ambas- 
sador read  to  Lamartine,  then  in  Constantinople :  *  My  dear  Orloff :  AVhen 
pROViDENCB  has  placed  a  man  at  the  head  of  forty  millions  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  he  is  expected  to  present  to  the  world  a  bright  example  of 
honor  and  fidelity  to  his  word.  I  am  that  man.  As  soon  as  the  diffi- 
culties are  smoothed  between  Ibrahim  and  the  Grand  Seignior,  do  not 
wait  another  dav,  but  bring  back  my  fleet  and  my  army.'  *  This  is  noble 
language,'  said  Lamartine :  '  a  situation  well  understood — dignified  gene- 
rosity. Constantinople  will  not  fly  away,  and  necessity  will  bring  back 
the  Russian,  whom  political  integrity'  (we  should  rather  say,  the  balance 
of  power)  *  now  removes  for  a  time.' 

Since  that  time,  that  balance  has  hung  over  Turkey.  Were  it  not 
that  so  many  solemn  interests  are  in  the  scales,  its  tremulous,  dancing 
motions,  with  an  occasional  kick  of  the  beam,  would  appear  ridiculous. 
It  reminds  one  of  the  teter-tawter  of  the  boys  on  a  slippery  plank.  It 
goes  very  well,  up  and  down  ;  how  gloriously  they  ride  when  just  bal- 
anced !  But  let  one  of  the  timid  youngsters  slide  up  toward  the  centre 
of  poise,  or  a  mischievous  urchin  drop  off  the  end.  Umph !  Turkey 
has  had  several  such  bumps.  She  has  dangled,  too,  most  uncomfortably 
in  the  air ;  and  with  the  consciousness  that  if  England  or  France  should 
sHde  down  to  the  centre,  or  off"  the  board,  she  must  fall  into  the  open- 
w^g  j*^  of  the  hungry  *  land-animal.'     Let  me  instance : 

Keports  not  long  since  from  the  Levant,  speak  of  difiiculties  about  a 
loan.  The  revenues  of  Turkey  were,  a  few  years  ago,  farmed  out  to  the 
rich  Armenians.  The  government  expenses  have  become  too  great  for 
the  revenue.  It  never  occurred  to  diminish  those  expenses.  There  is 
no  party  in  Turkey  conmiitted  to  the  economical  administration  of  the 
government  Display  is  the  life  of  royalty.  The  new  palaces  on  the 
Bosphorus  must  be  finished.  Paslias,  Beys,  and  the  Grand  Seignior*s 
fiumly  must  be  supplied  with  dignities  and  emoluments.    The  Sultan's 
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llii>tlier  must  every  now  and  then  present  her  bereaved  son  witli  a  new 
wife,  the  finest  pearl  of  Circassian  beauty.  Chibouques  all  jewelled  must 
glitter  in  the  mouth  of  every  diplomatist  who  seeks  the  Sultan.  The 
finest  barbs  must  prance,  caparisoned  in  gems  and  gold,  under  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Caliphs.  The  coffee-rooms  of  the  Seraglio  must  tinkle 
with  multiform  fountains  and  music-boxes.  The  harem  must  shine  in 
silk  and  glitter  in  gold.  Hundreds  of  Nubian  slaves,  because  they  are 
the  slaves  of  royalty,  must  not  work,  but  play  with  their  royal  master, 
and  pipe  their  girlish  glee  under  the  restraming  eye  of  the  Kislar  Aga, 
the  pompous  Chief  Eunuch,  with  his  gold  sword  and  big  key.  The 
regal  caique,  with  its  *  four-and-twenty  black-birds  all  in  a  row,'  must 
dash  its  golden  prow  through  the  Bosphorus  every  Friday,  to  gratify  the 
turbaned  denizens.  The  state-processions  must  appear ;  and  in  the  train 
the  baltaghies,  or  cooks,  even,  must  march  with  coffee-bearers  and  ba^ 
bers,  turban-bearers,  bowstring-bearers,  and  sword-bearers.  As  well  dis- 
pense with  the  Vizier  as  the  Sultanic  nail-cutter.  The  display  must  be 
complete  and  orientally  magnificent.  From  whence  comes  the  revenue 
for  all  this  royal  tom-foolery  ?  Constantinople,  where  most  of  the  wealth 
is  invested,  must  go  taxless ;  for  is  she  not  honored  by  the  presence  of 
the  descendant  of  Mahomet  ?  The  poor  provinces  must  be  drained  to 
their  utmost  without  avail.  The  model-farms  along  Marmora,  and  the  &c- 
tories  of  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen — these  experiments  furnish  no  means, 
unless  to  the  foreign  harpies — some  of  them  Yankees,  too — who  thus 
squeeze  the  generous  exchequer.  What  i^  to  be  done  f  The  financial 
trouble  transpires.  Ah !  Polite  Monsieur  Lavalette,  minister  of  Napo- 
leon III.,  hearing  of  the  dilemma,  tenders  to  the  Turk  a  loan  of  two 
hundred  millions  piastres,  or  about  eleven  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  raised 
by  his  master  in  Paris  and  London.  It  is  hastily  accepted.  The  loan 
is  taken.  But  Russia,  Austria,  and  even  England  have  not  been  consulted. 
They  show  symptoms  of  disturbing  the  teter-tawter.  The  loan  leaks 
out  among  the  Mahometan  masses.  Murmurs  arise.  ^Whatl'  says 
the  old  white-bearded  Mufti,  '  the  descendant  of  Mahomet,  of  Sulieman 
the  Magnificent,  asks  money  of  the  infidel  1  For  shame ! '  The  melan- 
choly eye  of  Abdul  Mejid  grows  troubled.  His  passive  face  grows  more 
sallow  with  care.  The  chief  astrologer  is  sent  for  to  declare  the  state 
of  the  stars.  The  old  Saracenic  pride  flashes  around  him.  '  Ha !  the 
tidings  have  spread  from  Trebizond  to  Cairo,  that  I  have  become  bonded 
to  the  Frank  for  the  gold  that  keeps  me  in  state.  The  successors  of  the 
Caliphs,  at  whose  nod  gold  and  gems  appeared,  as  if  by  Aladdin's  magic, 
is  the  debtor  of  the  Giaour — the  infidel,  the  dog.  For  shame ! '  Meek 
Abdul  disavows  the  loan.  Pashas  send  in  plate  to  be  coined.  The  jewels 
at  the  mint  are  pawned  to  the  Armenians.  Egypt  sends  her  tribute  of 
millions  in  advance.  The  emergency  is  met.  Russia  and  Austria  have 
regained  the  balance.  But  Monsieur  Lavalette  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and 
threatens  to  go  home  to  the  *  Protector  of  the  Holy  Places,'  in  diplomatic 
dudgeon ! 

There  is  more  strength  for  Turkey  against  Russia,  in  the  array  which 
*  plays  soldiers '  upon  the  Place  de  Mars  in  Paris,  than  in  the  fifty  thou- 
sand soldiers  that  quarter  upon  the  hills  of  Constantinople.  There  is 
little  present  danger  from  France,  while  Austria  holds  the  Bocco  di  Cal- 
taro,  and  while  she  has  her  fi%  Lloyd  steamers  ploughing  the  Adriatio. 
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There  is  safety  from  France,  England,  and  Austria,  so  long  as  the  Bos- 
nan  annv  hovers  like  a  cloud  about  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Tho 
jealousy  of  oaeh  protracts  the  agony  of  Turkish  dissolution.  Diplomacy 
talks  sweetly  to  the  Porte  from  her  palaces  at  Para,  just  as  the  Indian 
smears  hin  victim  with  honey  before  he  gives  him  to  the  torture  of  the 
wasps.  Wiih  such  sweet  friends  to  care  for  Turkey  her  dissolution  will  be 
like  tliat  of  the  insect,  *  enclosed  unconsciously  by  tlie  shutting  flower  1 ' 
But  while  thus  dissolving,  new  elements  will  enter  into  her  body  poli- 
tic ;  and  the  Turkey  of  the  twentieth  centurj',  while  she  may  have  lost 
her  baggy  trowsers  and  ample  turban  with  her  nationality,  her  intoler- 
ance with  her  religion,  and  her  exclusiveness  with  her  ignorance,  may 
reveal  new  glories  and  resources  under  the  auspices  of  western  civiliza- 
tion. Progress  is  the  universal  law  of  our  age,  nay,  of  our  being ;  and 
the  Turk  is  no  exception.     He  is  himself  a  dilatory  example  of  Progress ! 

*  BsncATn  this  aUury  arch 

Naught  resteth,  nor  is  atill, 
But  all  things  hold  their  march, 
Ab  if  by  one  great  will ! 
Move  one,  move  all ! 
Uark  to  the  foot-fall ! 
On  I  on  I  for  ever  !  * 

There  is  nothing  in  the  personal  character  of  the  Sultan  to  overcome 
this  tendency  of  the  times  in  Turkey.  Ilis  character  rather  favors  the 
tendency.  He  is  a  man  of  excellent  heart.  His  expression  is  that  of  a 
calm,  almost  indifferent  spectator  of  human  affairs.  His  eye  has  an 
Oriental  dreaminess  in  it,  but  none  of  the  fierce  energy  of  his  sire,  who 
destroyed  the  Janizaries  and  began  the  reforms  of  the  empire.  His  dress, 
when  the  writer  saw  him  in  the  summer  of  1851,  was  a  plain  cloak, 
fastened  with  a  jewelled  clasp.  He  wore  the  red  fez-cap  without  rim, 
with  blue  tassels,  common  to  every  Turk.  We  mention  his  dress,  because 
he  has  improved  on  tlie  awkward  bundling  breeches  of  tlie  last  lustrum, 
and  apj.ears  half  Oriental  and  half  European  in  his  attire ;  foreshadow- 
ing, if  Teufelsdroch's  philosophy  of  clothes  means  any  thing,  the  change 
going  on  in  his  nation.  His  apparent  indifference  of  expression  is  a  part 
of  the  etiquette  of  eastern  regality.  His  tender  solicitude  for  the  future 
by  the  education  of  his  son  in  French  and  in  modern  science ;  his  protec- 
tion to  Kossuth  at  the  risk  of  the  Russian  frown  and  the  Austrian  arms ; 
a  late  bulletin,  which  signifies  that  he  had  consented  to  receive  Abd-el- 
Eader  as  his  guest,  and  not  as  a  prisoner,  and  his  choice  of  a  liberal 
ministry,  indicate  that  he  is  by  no  means  so  conservative  but  that  he 
can  engage  the  sympathies  of  the  world  while  he  strives  to  regenerate  his 
crumbling  empire.  He  leads  the  party  of  Young  Turkey.  >Ve  have  a 
Young  England,  a  Young  Ireland,  a  Young  America,  and  a  Young  Pro- 
gressiveness  every  where.  Where  is  the  conservative  such  a  laudator 
teniparis  acti,  who  will  oppose  young  Turkey  ?  Even  in  Turkey,  a  radi- 
cal distinction  in  politics  and  society  obtains.  There  is  a  party  com- 
posed of  long  beards  and  largo  turbans,  made  up  of  Ulemats  and  Muftis ; 
gentlemen  whose  precedent  is  always  on  file,  who  hold  the  Koran  to  be 
the  end-all  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  be-all  of  human  existence. 
The  Past  hath  for  them  a  peculiar  gloaming  of  enchantment  upon  its 
horizon.  Steam  is  to  them  tlie  vapor  of  a  hell-broth.  The  telegraph  is 
tbe  deiuaion  of  the  Devil    Charmed  by  the  glory  of  hbtoric  Islamism, 
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they  tread  their  old  and  narrow  circle  of  ideas.  This  party  is  led  by  the 
fierce  old  Admiral  of  Navaritio,  who  will  never  forget  at  whose  hands 
he  received  his  disgrace.  These  conservatives  hate  the  Christian  as  thar 
grand-fathers  did,  praise  the  Prophet,  cling  to  the  ba^-pants,  revere  the 
scimitar,  and  shudder  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  aboBshing  the  fez-K»p, 
and  replacing  it  with  a  hat  or  cap  whose  rim  would  prevent  the  fore- 
head from  touching  the  earth  when  in  prayer  to  Mahomet  The  fatal- 
ism so  often  charged  to  the  Turk,  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  Turkish  con- 
servative. It  is  his  virtue,  as  it  will  be  his  ruin.  He  adores  the  Divine 
Will ;  and  adoring,  bows  to  its  decree  as  inexorably  fixed.  With  this 
faith,  his  ancestors  conquered  the  world ;  with  this  faith  his  children  will 
lose  the  fruits  of  the  conquest.  He  has  already  fixed  upon  a  white- 
haired  race  from  the  North  as  the  conqueror  of  Turkey ;  and  bot  more 
sure  was  the  Greek  of  the  decree  of  the  mythic  sisterhood  than  is  the 
Turkish  conservative  of  the  fatiedity  of  the  Russian  sword.  With  the 
fatalist  in  Thalaba,  he  may  say  of  his  country,  as  he  looks  upon  the 
scroll  of  her  Future : 

*HBft  name  is  written  there; 
Uer  leaf  hath  withered  on  the  tree  of  life.' 

In  fine,  he  is  the  Old  Fogy  of  Orientalism.  While  he  reveres  the  Sultan 
for  his  lineage,  he  cannot  sympathize  with  him  as  a  reformer.  The 
Sultan  has  followed,  though  timidly,  his  father's  vigorous  courage  in 
reform ;  he  has  English  naval-ofiicers  to  teach  his  sailors  navigation  and 
gunnery,  and  French  tactics  in  his  army.  An  American  steamer  cuts 
the  Bosphorus.  The  Christian  is  tolerated.  The  missionary  may  labor 
at  the  very  fountains  of  the  mosques,  and  within  the  very  cry  of  the 
Muezzim.  While  European  capitals  shut  out  the  missionary  and  his 
divine  service,  or  imprison  the  simple-hearted  Madiai  for  reinding  the 
Bible ;  while  Euroi>ean  Christian  kings  hunt  the  refugee  republican  firom 
hut  to  hovel,  the  magnanimous  Sultan  permits  Armenian  and  Turkish 
Christians  to  read  the  Bible  in  their  native  tongue,  and  commends  hos- 
pitality to  shield  the  fugitive  from  the  Christian  blonod-hounds.  Already 
under  these  influences  the  capital,  Constantinople,  is  showing  signs  <B 
change.  It  is  the  decay  of  the  old  and  the  substitution  of  the  new  and 
vital  elements  of  the  age.  As,  when  a  fire  ravages  Constantinople,  new 
and  better  houses  are  built,  with  European  taste,  upon  wider  streets ;  so 
the  work  of  destruction  and  regeneration  goes  on  throughout  the  empire. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  political  and  social  organism  of  the  empire  to 
prevent  this  result. 

The  time  is  far  distant  for  the  discussion  of  natural  rights  and  popular 
sovereignty  in  Turkey.  No  newspapers,  conventions,  and  legislatures 
disturb  the  deep  Oriental  repose.  The  Turk,  in  his  family,  is  despotic, 
and  he  knows  no  other  mode  of  government  Orientals  never  separate 
the  idea  of  ruler  and  monarch,  and  invariably  ascribe  to  fear  or  weak- 
ness all  concessions  to  Niolence  or  clamor.  When  informed  that  in 
America  the  nation  was  governed  without  a  king,  it  is  said  that  an  Ori- 
ental emperor  laughed  so  immoderately  that  he  died.  K  he  had  been 
told  that  the  people  here  governed  themselves,  and  if  he  could  have 
entered  our  Congress,  with  its  hubbub  so  un-Oriental,  we  cannot  imagine 
the  consequence  to  His  Majesty. 

Some  twelve  years  ago,  the  Sultan,  through  his  Vizier,  Beschid  Pasha, 
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yielded  to  the  Armenians,  Persians,  Jews,  and  Christians,  large  political 
franchises :  the  right  to  sue,  to  give  evidence,  to  worship  freely,  to  hold 
Moperty,  and  to  enjoy  almost  every  privilege  which  their  turbaned  neigh- 
bors enjoyed  This  Constitution  is  not  well  executed,  because  the  courts 
and  mosques  are  filled  with  officers  of  ancient  prejudices ;  but  it  is  the 
law  of  the  realm.  It  marks  an  era  in  Orientalism  as  plainly  as  Magna 
Charts  and  the  Petition  of  Right  do  in  English  constitutionalism. 

This  law  was  a  concession  to  the  energy  of  the  Orient,  of  which  the 
Turk  forms  but  a  small  part  Asia  Minor  is  full  of  Arabs  and  Persians. 
The  shores  are  lined  and  the  isles  are  alive  with  Greeks ;  and  that  they 
are  restless,  the  recent  outbreaks  in  Montenegro  indicate  very  clearly. 
'Diey  are  the  Yankees  of  the  Orient,  not  only  in  their  vessels  and  traffic, 
but  in  their  curious  questions  and  'cute  tricks.  There  are  only  about 
three  millions  of  Turks  in  the  empire.  Some  of  the  most  considerable 
cities,  as  Bagdad  and  Smyrna,  have  b\it  a  handful  of  Turkish  soldiers 
and  officers.  Out  of  seven  hundred  thousand  people  in  Constantinople, 
about  one  half  are  Turks.  This  foreign  admixture  renders  the  work  of 
government  difficult.  The  nationality  of  the  Arab,  Armenian,  Persian, 
Greek,  and  Jew,  bound  by  no  political  principle  to  the  State ;  the  subdi- 
vision of  the  empire  into  Pashaltics,  each  independent,  and  one  at  least — as 
Uiat  of  Egypt — overshadowing  the  Porte  itself;  and  the  wild  Arab 
tribes,  which  have  no  law,  but  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  as  free  as  the 
wind  and  as  transient  as  their  tents  in  the  valley,  and  which  are  tradi- 
tionally hostile  to  the  Turk  anol  jealous  of  his  supremacy ;  all  these 
causes  are  operating  to  destroy  the  Turkish  nationality,  if  not  the  Turkish 
race. 

Physical  causes  and  western  science  are  adjutants  in  the  work.  The 
steamer  plies  among  the  isles  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Orient,  enter- 
ing Beyrout,  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople,  crowded  with 
traders  and  travellers.  The  locomotive  is  about  to  invade  the  desert 
where  the  children  of  Israel  wandered.  It  is  no  wild  fancy  to  say,  that 
it  will  drink  water  from  the  well  of  Jacob,  and  that  its  echo  will  rever- 
t>erate  among  the  caves  of  Mount  Carmel.  The  exclusive  repose  of  the 
Orient  is  retreating  before  the  advance  of  travel.  The  English  cockney 
leaves  the  purlieus  of  St  Paul  to  summer  and  shoot  at  crocodiles  where 
Moees  was  found  amid  the  flags  in  the  ark  of  bulrushes.  Miss  Laura 
Lisper,  of  the  Fifth-avenue  of  New-York,  may  be  found  upon  a  camel, 
sketching  the  *dear  delightful'  pyramids.  The  smoke  of  a  German 
meerschaum  continually  curls  over  the  ruins  of  Baalbec  and  PalmyriL 
The  man  who  had  been  to  Cairo  and  Jerusalem  used  to  be  noted  as  a 
marvel.  A  menagerie  did  not  excite  more  wonder  in  our  inland  towns. 
In  our  city  drawing-rooms  he  was  the  cynosure  of  Beauty's  eye.  Favored 
pilgrim  no  longer.  Now  he  has  found  his  common  level  by  the  democracy 
of  steam. 

The  commerce  of  the  caravan,  which  carried  the  Kor&n  and  its  reli- 
gion throughout  the  Orient,  will  give  way  before  the  genius  of  steam. 
Trebizond  and  Aleppo,  through  which  Europe  has  hitherto  traded  by 
caravan  with  Central  Asia,  will  lose  their  consequence  when  England 
shall  have  fully  opened  her  way  to  the  interior  by  the  steamers  upon  the 
Indus  and  Euphrates.  The  patient  merchant  of  the  East,  the  Howadji — the 
same  merchant  who  traded  and  travelled  in  the  same  way,  in  Abraham'a 
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era ;  who  carries  sulphur  from  Persia  to  China,  porcelain  from  China  to 
Greece ;  gold-stuffs  from  Greece  to  India ;  steel  from  India  to  Aleppo ; 
glass  from  Aleppo  to  Yeman;  and  painted  calicoes  from  Ycman  to 
Ispahan,  describing  the  Oriental  round — will  find  his  ancient  trade 
diverted  by  steam  into  other  channels,  and  divided  between  many  hands. 
The  glory  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  will  again  visit  the  Orient  The  waters 
ploughed  by  the  pinnaces  of  Ulysses  and  the  ships  of  the  Argonaut,  will 
fiash  phosphorescence  under  the  fretting  of  western  steamers. 

These  changes  in  Orientalism  may  be  retarded  by  two  social  causes. 
The  first  is  the  domestic  servitude  of  women  in  the  East  This  is  the 
result  of  polygamy.  So  long  as  woman  has  no  will  and  no  desire  but 
that  of  her  corrupt  and  despotic  lord,  so  long  will  she  be  corrupt,  and 
corrupt  both  child  and  husband.  A  convention  for  the  rights  of  woman 
in  Turkey  would  be  a  sensible  move.  Uow  much  is  it  needed ;  but  how 
distant,  distant  is  the  day  of  Turkish  redemption  1  More  truly  for  Asia 
than  for  Europe  or  America,  did  Ebenezer  Elliot  sing  her  mission : 

*  Foft  woman's  best  is  unbegun. 
Her  Advent  yet  to  come.' 

The  harem  is  the  most  inauspicious  sign  in  the  Oriental  horoscope. 

Secondly :  The  great  bond  of  the  present  civilization  and  polity  of 
Turkey  is  the  Koran.  It  gives  law  to  the  civil  power.  Its  chief 
priest  —  the  Sheikh  Islam — is  the  supreme  judge  o^  the  civil  law.  It 
connects  the  sixty  thousand  square  leagues  of  Turkish  territory.  It 
reaches  into  the  recesses  of  inner  Africa,  where  our  missionary  meets  with 
the  devotee  bowing  toward  Mecca.  It  follows  the  African  coast  until  it 
reaches  Morocco,  where  it  revives  the  traditionary  glory  of  the  Moor, 
whose  children  yet  look  across  the  sea  to  the  shores  of  Spain,  where  the 
Alhambra  once  ruled  the  most  refined  people  of  the  middle  ages.  It 
dashes  with  the  Bedouin  along  the  sands  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  exacts  its 
tribute  from  the  traveller  who  visits  the  Holy  Sepulclire.  In  Bombay, 
even,  it  can  yet  raise  a  mob  to  defend  Mahomet  from  an  attack  and  a 
caricature  by  an  English  newspaper.  It  is  a  bond  that  cannot  break- 
immediately.  Strand  after  strand  of  its  texture  must  first  give  way. 
When  that  bond  shall  break,  the  empire  must  fall.  Austria,  in  Euro- 
pean Turkey ;  England,  in  the  Indies ;  France,  in  Algiers ;  and  Russia, 
in  the  Caucasus,  will  parcel  the  fragments.  The  Moslem  stamini  may 
st^  linger  in  Asia  Minor,  around  Broussa,  where  Abd-el  Kader  has  been 
bimshed,  and  where  there  are  Mahometan  spirits,  like  him,  indomitable ; 
'  whom  to  chase  is  to  chase  the  wind ;  whom  to  hold  is  to  hold  water  in 
a  sieve.'  Here  the  crescent  may  be  unfurled  and  defended  to  the  last, 
to  go  down  finally,  not  before  the  cross,  but  the  cupidity  and  superior 
science  of  the  Christian ! 

Asia  has  been  the  theatre  of  European  ambition  since  the  peace  which 
followed  the  exile  of  Bonaparte.  But  our  limits  forbid  more  than  a 
general  review  and  cursory  glance  at  these  European  movements. 

Austria  has  been  pushing  her  trade,  with  her  steamers,  down  the 
Danube  and  the  Adriatic,  with  a  view  to  her  share  in  the  expected  par- 
tition of  Turkey.  The  attention  of  the  Porte  has  been  repeatedly  called 
to  the  schemes  of  Austrian  emissaries  in  Croatia,  Macedonia,  Bosnia,  and 
Servia.    The  Servians  seem  especially  restless  under  Turkish  rule.    The 
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fifteen  thousand  skulls  piled  in  a  tower  at  Nisso  is  a  terrible  memorial 
of  Turkish  cruelty  in  the  last  Servian  insurrection.  The  Servian  tradi- 
tions speak  of  a  great  Sclavonic  power  which  once  held  dominion  in 
their  land,  and  uniich  they  hope  again  may  arise  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Turkey. 

But  a  change  from  Turkish  to  Austrian  rule  just  now,  while  Austria 
is  struggling  in  vain  to  contract  a  loan  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars ;  while 
she  is  taking  an  account  of  her  rich  men  in  Lombardy  to  assist  her  in 
this  financial  extremity ;  while  the  experience  of  Hungary,  so  recent  and 
fearful,  is  yet  fresh  in  the  memory,  would  be  a  poor  exchange  for  Servia, 
and,  indeed,  for  any  of  the  provinces  of  Turkey.  But  that  machinations 
are  going  on  at  present  in  many  of  the  Pashaltics  of  Turkey  adjacent  to 
Austria,  is  very  evident  A  well-informed  correspondent  of  the  New- 
York  Tribune  refers  to  the  recent  diflSculties  in  Montenegro,  and  after 
speaking  of  the  independence  of  that  province,  and  its  acknowledgment 
by  Russia ;  the  mediation  of  Russia  with  the  Porte,  to  protect  Prince 
Daniel,  who  had  assumed  the  Montenegrian  government ;  the  declination 
of  the  Sultan,  and  the  march  of  Omer  Pasha,  the  Sultanas  general,  to 
the  rescue  of  the  fort  of  Zabljnk,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Prince, 
contains  this  significant  paragraph  :  *  In  the  mean  time,  Omar,  the  Pasha 
of  Skodra,  has  attacked  the  rioters  of  Montenegro,  and  recaptured 
Zabljak,  with  a  loss  of  three  hundred  Turks ;  but,  among  the  trophies 
of  this  victory,  he  finds  that  all  the  muskets  have  the  Russian  imperial 
stamps,  while  the  balls  of  the  cannon  are  marked  as  Austrian  stores. 
The  Austrian  papers,  though  unable  to  deny  that  Zabljak  is  again  in  the 
possession  of  the  Turks,  yet  aver  that  Omar,  Pasha  of  Skodra,  has  been 
defeated ;  and  at  the  same  time,  while  Austrian  troops  are  marched  into 
Dalmatia,  on  the  frontierl  of  Montenegro,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Banat,  Count  Coronini,  issues  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  Serb  papers 
from  taking  the  side  of  the  insurgents.  It  is  again  the  old  double  game 
of  Austria!  Yet  the  notion  prevails  in  all  the  diplomatic  circles  that 
the  East  is  in  a  few  months  to  becoAie  the  scene  of  important  events. 
The  actors  are  already  designated — Prince  Daniel,  of  Montenegro,  has 
to  rouse  the  Montenegrines  and  Bulgarians,  and  Abd-el-Kader  the  Arabs.' 
So  that  Austria  is  not  idle  in  attempting  to  secure  her  part  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  if  its  dissolution  be  at  hand. 

France,  enamored  of  Napoleon's  eastern  policy,  has  pursued,  with 
heavy  outlay,  her  Algerian  conquests.  For  what  end  f  Simply  to  holA 
Algeria  as  a  colony  ?  Algeria  is  the  first  grand  step  toward  f^ypt  aiid 
the  East  Tunis  and  Tripoli  must  soon  yield.  France  loves  glory  almost 
as  much  as  England  does  beef  and  America  dollars.  Not  that  Franco 
cares  for  the  resources  of  the  Nile,  the  pearl-fisheries  of  the  Red  Sea,  or 
the  bitumen  of  Syria :  but  to  have  thirty  centuries  look  down  upon  her 
eagles  from  the  pyramids  ;  to  be  the  protector  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 
and  to  have  her  patrol  at  the  portal  of  Omar,  and  upon  the  heights  of 
Calvary,  and  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  would  add  a  deeper  dye  to 
the  Imperial  purple,  and  furnish  feuilletons  for  the  Parisian  press  of  start- 
ling attraction.  Already  has  Napoleon  assumed  the  title  of  Protector 
of  the  Holy  Places.  Rome  is  guarded  by  the  Gaul.  "Why  not  Mount 
Zion,  with  its  holy  sepulchre  and  sacred  associations  f  Not  for  the  senti- 
ments they  inspire  is  this  glory  coveted  by  France,  and  demanded  of  the 
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Porte  by  the  newly-made  Emperor,  but  for  the  laudation  of  the  Historic 
Muse !  But  when  shall  another  Tasso  sin^  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  hero 
of  the  second  of  December,  and  of  his  drilled  machines,  as  was  onoe 
sung  of  the  noble  Godfrey  and  his  gallant  companions : 

*  Tbb  Mcred  armies  and  the  godly  Imiglit 

That  the  great  sepalchre  of  Chkmt  did  tmel  * 

When  can  the  Christian  world  join  with  the  bard  in  invoking  blessings 
upon  such  a  deliverer  as  Louis  Napoleon,  even  though  he  should  deliver 
the  very  sepulchre  from  the  Turks  f  God  deliver  us  from  such  sacred 
deliverers  I 

But  from  the  influence  of  the  Napoleonic  name  in  (he  East,  and  the 
interchange  of  comity  between  France  and  the  East,  we  opine  that  in 
the  disruptibn  of  the  Turkish  empire,  Egypt  as  well  as  Palestine  would 
Qourt,  as  they  would  receive,  the  sway  of  the  martial  French. 

Russia,  for  a  century  past,  has  looked  to  the  East  for  the  establishment 
of  her  power.  Her  approaches  by  force  and  diplomacy  are  slow  but 
certain.  Her  reverses  are  never  recessions.  We  heard  the  other  day 
of  thirty  thousand  Russians  repulsed  with  slaughter  from  Circassia — the 
Switzerland  of  the  Orient  But  this  blow  glances  from  the  homy  hide 
of  the  great '  land-animal.'  K  her  arms  fail,  her  intrigues  do  not  In 
the  Affghan  war  of  1837,  when  the  English  suffered  so  severely  at  Gabul, 
and  at  the  pass  of  Jugdulluc ;  when  out  of  sixteen  thousand  and  fire 
hundred  only  one  escaped  to  tell  the  tale  of  slaughter ;  when  the  Indias 
seemed  slipping  from  the  English  grasp,  where  was  the  Russian  ?  Qui- 
etly comforting  Dost  Mahmoud  against  the  Shah  Soojah,  the  English 
pretender  to  the  Afighan  throne ;  directing,  by  her  engineers,  the  Persian 
forces  against  Herat ;  controlling  Persia  by  dijAomacy,  and  ever  moving 
down,  like  some  black  storm-cloud,  upon  the  Indian  possessions  of  Eng- 
land. Her  hope  points  to  no  distant  day  when  her  piquets,  following 
her  intrigues,  shall  move  down  from  their  present  uncertain  position 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Gaspian,  through  Georgia  and  Persia,  where 
Ararat  looks  toward  the  supposed  site  of  Eden ;  until,  checked  by  the 
French  outposts  in  Syria,  or  the  Englbh  armies  upon  the  south-west,  the 
contest  between  these  ambitious  powers  shall  become  close  and  hot  in 
those  primeval  scenes. 

Her  army  hovers  along  the  Danube.  Her  fleets  whiten  the  Euxine. 
As  we  have  seen,  she  is  busy  with  Austria,  in  the  Montenegrian  afiiEurs 
just  transpiring.  She  has  heretofore  found  an  easy  pass  over  the  Balkan. 
And  when,  marching  in  her  former  path,  she  shall  absorb  Wallachia  and 
Bulgaria,  perhaps  she  may  at  length  succeed  in  placing  the  double  eagle 
where  now  flpats  the  crescent  upon  the  pinnacles  of  Stamboul!  The 
eastern  capital  of  the  GaBsars  may  resound  with  the  Russian  artillery, 
announcing  a  master  worthy  of  the  Imperial  name. 

England,  caring  less  for  glory  and  more  for  gold,  has  carved  and  is 
yet  carving  out  her  share  of  the  Grient  The  most  interestmg  chapter 
of  modern  history  is  the  history  of  English  India.  The  world,  especially 
the  English  world,  are  but  superficially  acouainted  with  this  chapter  of 
history.  The  quaint  bristling  crowns  which  were  seen  by  the  world  at 
the  Grystal  Palace,  in  the  East  India  department — once  worn  by  the 
princes  of  the  Punjaub — lying  upon  an  Indian  ck>th  of  gold,  amidst 
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the  trophies  of  English  power,  would  form  strange  pages  of  that  chapter. 
Follow  the  eye  as  it  rapidly  runs  over  the  English  tributary  realms  of  the 
East.  Begin  amidst  the  diamond-valleys  of  Lahore,  under  the  very 
shadow  of  the  Himalayas,  or  upon  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej^  where  the 
brave  Sikhs  lived,  rulea,  and  yielded ;  from  the  levels  of  Sirhind,  follow- 
ing the  vale  of  Doab,  eastward  through  populous  Onde ;  still  eastward 
with  the  flow  of  the  Ganges,  through  the  fertile  provinces  of  Tirhoot  and 
Pinnea,  the  swamps  and  thickets  of  Bengal ;  yet  farther,  to  where  Bur- 
numpooter  sweeps  from  the  untrodden  layers  of  peipetual  snow,  until, 
joining  the  Ganges,  it  pours  the  mighty  flood  into  the  India  Sea,  emblem- 
atic of  the  mighty  tribute  of  India  to  England.  The  last  news  informs 
08  of  the  success  of  an  English  army  in  subduing  Prome,  a  Burmese 
city.  Barmah  must  be  annexed,  of  course.*  Following  the  peninsular 
eoast)  embracing  Ceylon,  and  still  sweeping  around  north-west,  until  you 
oaeet  the  many-mouthed  Indus ;  thence  with  its  branches  through  SindK, 
a  recent  conquest,  and  you  thus  comprise  an  area  with  more  than  one 
hundred  millions  of  people ;  and  that  area  is  still  enlarging,  eastward  of 
Cabul  and  onward  to  Thibet  The  power  of  England  will  soon  grapple 
with  the  Russian  in  Persia  and  Tartary,  while  it  sweeps  from  the  Otto- 
man the  land  east  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  And  is  Eng- 
land content  with  this  large  share  in  possession  and  prospect  ?  Cash- 
mere, through  its  lord,  Gholab  Singh,  has  bound  herself  to  Lord  Har- 
dinge  to  transmit  a  dozen  fine  shawls  and  shawl-goats,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  British  supremacy.  Having  completely  recovered  from  her 
Affghan  reverses,  which  threatened  her  sway  in  India,  and  with  the 
Indus  as  a  base  of  operations,  England  can  move  her  arms  to  the  west, 
jingling  the  money-bag  behind  her  native  allies,  while  her  EUenboroughs, 
Pottingers,  and  Hardinges,  smooth  the  path  by  dexterous  diplomacy. 
Her  latest  messengers  have  borne  dispatches  tlm>ugh  Thibet  to  Pekin, 
for  commerce  with  western  China.  Hindostan  has  mus  become  a  mas- 
sive wedge  by  which  to  open  Central  Asia  for  England.  Her  money  and 
intrigues  have  smoothed  the  way  and  lubricated  the  wedge.  Her  East 
India  Company  and  her  arms,  with  Cyclopean  blows,  are  driving  the 
wedge  home  into  the  intertwisted  fibres,  tearing  apart  at  once  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  ages  and  the  barriers  of  the  Himalayas ;  and  lo !  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  millions  of  platter-faced,  weather-beaten,  and  industrious 
Mongolians  peep  through  the  chasm  to  see  the  nineteenth  century  and 
buy  English  cottons ! 

To  bear  off  the  wealth  of  Asia  to  her  little  isle,  Great  Britain  must 
have  a  short  and  easy  transit.  To  take  Uie  two  sides  of  the  triangle 
made  by  the  Arabian  peninsula,  when  one  side  may  answer  as  a  '  short 
cut,'  is  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  mode.  She  has  already  surveyed  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  found  the  stream  not  only  navigable,  but  a  shorter  route  by 
some  six  hundred  and  eighty  miles  than  can  be  had  by  connecting  the 
Red  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Suez  rail-road.  Beside,  this 
route  is  an  exchange  of  sea  for  river-navigation.  It  will  therefore  be 
necessary  for  England  to  hold  a  large  share  of  the  Orient,  if  she  does  not 
get  it  by  the  partition  of  Turkey. 

*  Slices  penning  the  aboTe,  we  perceive  that  a  larpe  tract,  (equal  to  an  ordinary  European 
Hate,)  lying  between  Prome  and  the  aea-ebaat,  haa  been  aeized  aa  BngUah  territory,  to  pay  a 
ilaim  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  ihooaand  doUara 
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After  this  imperfect  exhibit,  may  we  not  gently  inquire,  Whence  comes 
tbat  ungodly  lust  for  annexation  and  dominion  which  the  English  pi4)en 
charge  upon  the  United  States  ?  Came  they  not  rightfully  by  it  on  thdr 
mother's  side !  We  are  not  of  those  who  would  arraign  England  for 
grasping  India  and  opening  Asia.  There  is  higher  law  than  the  \xw 
mternational  for  that  But  for  our  grave  old  mother  to  turn  her  back 
upon  us  for  our  hankering  after  Cuba,  while  she  is  ready  to  swallow  t^e 
one  third  of  the  human  race  at  one  huge  gulp,  is  sublimely  farcical 
Nay,  there  is  something  not  so  farcical  either  in  the  proceeding.  Retri- 
bution will  demand  of  England  why  her  one  million  of  acres  in  India 
blush  every  year  with  the  poppy ;  whether  its  conversion  into  opium 
by  the  East  India  Company ;  its  sale,  in  defiance  of  Chinese  laws,  in 
Chinese  ports,  to  four  millions  of  Chinese  smokers,  of  whom  four  han- 
dred  thousand  die  yearly  of  its  fatal  effects ;  whether  that  trade,  now  in 
its  zenith,  'commercially  suicidal,  politically  inexpedient,  nationally  dan- 
gevouBtf  internationally  illegal,  and  wholly  iniquitous  and  abominable,'  is 
excusable  because,  by  a  profit  of  several  hundred  per  cent.,  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum  is  added  to  the  Indian  exchequer.  Yet  this  trade 
of  death  and  hell  goes  on  making  its  forlorn  victims ;  and  the  English 
parliament,  in  humane  horror,  remonstrates  with  Spain  for  dodging  the 
slave-trade  treaties,  and  the  English  papers  lecture  us  about  our  national 
immorality.  Tear-compelling  crocodiles,  unconscious  of  your  open  jaws 
and  large  incisors  I  The  beautiful  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  the  othtf 
ladies  of  England,  just  now  dropping  tears  by  the  bucket-ftiU  for  Uncle 
Tom,  and  appealing  to  our  ladies  upon  the  iniquity  of  slavery,  should 
rather  march  down  to  the  India  House,  and  with  their  handkerchief 
bedewed  with  tears  of  tenderest  sympathy,  beseech  the  merchant-princes 
to  stop  the  sale  of  opium  to  four  millions  of  crazed  Coolies.  God  gives 
the  intelligent  and  civilized  power^  not  to  prey  upon  the  weaknesses  of 
his  creatures,  but  to  elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  being,. to  rescue  from 
eternal  anarchy,  stagnation,  and  despotism,  the  magnificent  domains  of 
the  Elast.  By  the  same  right,  America  may  unfurl  the  stripes  and  stars 
in  the  harbor  of  Jeddo,  and  open  Japan  to  the  world.  By  the  same 
right,  western  powers  may  diWde  the  Mahometan  world,  displace  ste- 
rility with  cultivation,  ignorance  >vith  refinement,  and  rapine  with  protec- 
tion, but  not  the  converse.  That  right  is  supported  by  this  reason :  that 
no  nation  has  aught  independently  of  another ;  but  that  all  is  held  in 
trust  for  the  common  weal  of  God's  creatures.  God  has  given  Turkey 
the  finest  of  climates ;  her  Mesopotamian  plains  offering  roads  and  cur- 
rents as  channels  of  trade;  her  Syrian*  mountains  as  coal-dep6ts  for 
steamers  ;  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  lake  of  Europe ;  the  Nile,  with  its 
rich  alluvial  deposits ;  the  Euphrates  and  Red  Sea,  as  the  media  of  transit 
between  the  Indies  and  Europe ;  her  Grecian  isles,  as  the  resorts  of  com- 
mercial millions — all  in  trust  for  his  creatures,  and  for  their  best  uses. 
If  Turkey  fails  in  her  eftbrts  to  execute  this  trust,  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  century,  the  conscience  of  the  world  will  sanctfon  its 
partition  among  powers  having  higher  civilization.  The  giant  tread  of 
these  powers  shakes  all  the  Orient,  What  can  effeminate  Abdul  do  to 
avert  the  impending  disruption  ?  What  can  the  insect  do  when  dea<l 
and  entombed  in  the  unyielding  amber  I 

In  conclusion :  What  part  have  we  of  America  in  the  Orient  f    Amidbt 
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ill  the  movements  of  this  restless  world,  never,  till  within  this  gold  em, 
has  any  g^eat  power  turned  its  eye  to  the  lonely  Pacific.  Oceanica  was 
looked  upon  as  a  group  of  isles,  where  bread  grew  on  trees,  and  clergy- 
men were  eaten  by  tatooed  savages.  Lands  upon  the  lonely  Pacific,  that 
have  Iain  for  two  score  of  centuries  undisturbed  by  miners  and  untilled 
by  husbandmen,  seem  to  have  been  reserved  by  Providence  for  the  meet- 
ing-place of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  on  his  eastern  and  western  path  of  em- 
pire. These  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  under  the  golden  spell,  have 
become  empires  within  the  memory  of  the  youngest.  The  world  had 
hardly  been  dazzled  by  California  discoveries,  and  the  exodus  of  avarice 
had  hardly  begun  thither,  before  Aastralia,  with  her  fifteen  hundred 
miles  of  auriferous  mountains,  invited  the  enterprise  and  industry  of 
Europe  to  her  shores.  Sydney  and  San  Francisco  now  stretch  out  their 
hands  across  the  Pacific,  while  the  sails  of  traffic  glide  between.  The 
dreams  of  Plato,  Harrington,  and  Sir  Thomas  More  are,  or  will  be,  more 
thian  realized;  for  tlicre  will  be  two  great  republics  in  the  Pacific, 
having  the  same  language  and  institutions,  more  powerful  and  glorious 
than  their  imaginary  commonwealths.  The  destiny  of  the  Orient  will 
be  influenced  by  these  new-born  nations.  China  already  emirates. 
Sydney  and  San  Francisco  receive  ship-loads  of  Celestiab.  Eldorado 
opens  to  their  eye  and  invites  their  industry.  The  over-populous  and 
destitute  provinces  of  Asia  will  be  thinned  by  the  attraction  of  gold. 
Seventeen  thousand  Chinese  left  Hong  Kong,  Macao,  and  Whampoa,  in 
the  first  three  months  of  the  past  year,  and  ten  thousand  left  Canton  in 
one  fleet  for  San  Francisco ;  and  what  is  strange,  they  seem  to  live  under 
American  laws  as  if  bom  with  us.  Some  are  returning.  Their  influence 
and  example  will  react  upon  China.  It  is  not  by  Russia,  nor  !>y  Eng- 
hind,  that  eastern  China  and  Japan  are  to  be  aflected.  *  Francisco,'  says 
an  English  reviewer,  *  is  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtse  Keang, 
the  artery  of  Central  China,  and  the  fair  isles  of  the  Pacific  are  conve- 
nient stepping-stones  between  the  old  and  the  new  world.  Another 
vear,  and  the  Sandwich  group  may  be  annexed  to  the  Union :  and  how 
long  will  it  be  before  the  stars  and  stripes  are  planted  upon  the  opposite 
coast  of  Asia  ? '  The  thirty  millions  of  Japan  await  the  key  of  the 
western  Democrat  to  open  their  prison  to  the  sun-light  of  social  inter- 
change. Gold  will  do  for  Japan  what  Commodore  Perry  cannot.  The 
rail-road  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and  the  canal  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  will  make  America  the  entrep6t  of  eastern  wealth.  The 
Pacific  will  become  to  modem  civilization  what  the  Mediterranean  was 
to  the  ancient,  and  our  rail-road  will  become  to  the  world  what  the 
Roman  highway  was  of  old  —  the  great  artery  of  national  aggrandizement 
and  power.  Our  nation  has  increased  six  millions  since  the  last  census, 
and  has  annexed  within  a  few  years  a  territory  nine  times  the  size  of 
Franco.  Our  independent  sovereignties,  under  a  limited  federal  head, 
give  union  and  strength  to  our  increased  size ;  and  no  power  but  the 
Almightv  can  prevent  the  Democratic  element  of  America  from  making 
its  impress  upon  the  Orient. 

Thus,  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  is  approaching  fulfilment  in  the  East ; 
for  there  is  already  heard  in  the  East  a  tumultuous  noise  of  the  kinfi;doma 
of  the  nations.    The  Sclavonian,  Caucasian,  and  Mongolian,  have  uready 
Vol.  xu.  33 
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met  in  the  Orient,  upoi|,  tlie  common  theatre  where  their  common  anoe»- 
tor  was  placed,  and  where  the  confusion  of  tongues  began  the  work  of 
separation.  Who  can  say  what  strange  fusion  may  one  day  take  place 
amidst  these  primeval  pathways  ?  Who  can  say,  when  he  thints  of 
what  God  has  done  for  his  favored  land ;  of  what  an  important  part  the 
Orient  has  played  in  the  creation,  dispersion,  and  redemption  of  the 
human  family ;  and  of  how  much  happiness  man,  rightly  developed,  is 
capable,  but  that  these  hallowed  spots  and  this  glorious  Orientalism  may 
witness  another  transfiguration  and  a  new  creation,  more  beautiful  than 
the  dream  of  poetry,  when  man  shall  be  refined  of  the  dross  which  now 
encumbers  his  divine  essence;  and  when  the  words  of  prophecy  shall 
have  new  meaning  when  it  says:  'I  will  make  a  man  more  precioos 
than  fine  gold ;  even  a  man  more  precious  than  the  gold  of  Ophir !  * 
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0*ER  the  dark  land  of  Edom,  now  desert  and  drear. 
Once  roee  the  proud  palace  and  glittered  the  »pear ; 
And  Idumea  in  grandeur  and  glory  looked  down 
On  the  nations  around  her  as  gems  in  her  crown. 
In  the  pride  of  her  strength  sbe  renounced  the  Most  Hioh, 
And  deemed  not  tbat  death  and  destruction  were  nigh : 
But  the  whirlwind  of  vengeance  sped  o*er  her  in  haste, 
And  the  land  of  Idumea  for  ever  lay  waste  I 

She  calls  for  her  nobles,  but  none  shall  be  there: 

For  ever  and  ever  her  wastes  shall  lie  bare ; 

Wild  beasts  of  the  desert  roam  oyer  her  plain, 

And  the  satyr  shall  cry  to  his  fellow  again: 

Beneath  her  dark  shadow  the  vulture  shall. rest; 

The  cormorant  and  bittern  her  ruins  possess ; 

The  owl  of  the  desert  shall  seek  there  her  mate, 

And  wild  beasts  of  the  island  keep  watch  at  her  gate : 

The  Bedouin  of  the  desert  speeds  by  her  in  fear, 

As  he  calls  upon  Allah  and  murmurs  a  prayer : 

For  the  wanaering  Arab  dwells  not  on  the  plain 

Where  the  sentence  of  death  and  destruction  remain : 

The  traveller  lingers  a  moment  in  dread 

Near  the  '  Cit^  of  Silence '  and  land  of  the  dead ; 

Then  hastes  him  far  onward  with  look  of  dismay, 

Lest  the  night-cloud  of  vengeance  should  burst  o'er  his  way. 

Ah,  Edom  I  thy  day-star  was  shadowed  in  gloom 
Ere  yet  it  attamed  its  full  zenith  at  noon ; 
And  thj  sunshine  of  splendor  shall  henceforth  illume 
Neither  house  of  the  living  nor  home  of  the  tomb ; 
The  lines  of  confusion  far  o'er  thee  ithall  spread 
Until  ocean  delivers  its  slumbering  dead ; 
And  a  thick  cloud  of  darkness  thy  covert  remain 
Until  time  shall  roll  back  to  its  fountain  again  I 
Bm^hamUmy  D€C4mb«r,  1853.       •  A9*. 
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WxTB  wbat  gorlanda  shall  we  greet  thee, 
YoQthful  tDaiden,  smiling  Spring! 

With  what  ]>ieaDB  haate  to  meet  thee. 
Making  rock  and  riyer  ring 
With  our  welcoming  t 

Round  ih J  locks  e  'en  now  are  circled 

Cbaplets  of  the  fairest  flowers ; 
A  J,  thoa  coroest  zoned  and  kirtled 

With  the  bloom  of  southern  bowery 
To  embellish  ours : 

And  thine  own  dear  voice  is  trilling 

Notes  none  olher  dare  es^ay ; 
With  their  sweet  cadenzas  filling 

Nature's  ear — Uirough  all  the  daj, 
Ravished  by  the  lay  I 

Softer  glowA  the  bine  empyrean, 
Flecked  with  clouds  of  fairer  hue ; 

Niffhtly,  as  from  draughts  Lethean, 
I>rinkB  green  Earth  the  drowsy  dew, 
Sleeps,  and  wakes  anew : 

Wakes,  and  wears  with  each  bright  morning 
Some  new  robe  of  bloom  and  grace: 

Wood  and  mead  i%ith  their  adorning, 
And  the  streams  with  lightsome  pace^ 
Beauties  interlace. 

Ah,  then.  Spring-time,  if  we  lavish 

Gifts  thy  shining  steps  before, 
£  'en  thine  own  gifts  we  must  ravish  — 

Bloom  and  song  —  a  richer  store 
Than  earth's  golden  ore! 

Nor  alone  are  these  thy  treasures ; 

Others  in  thy  hand  thou  hast ; 
Memories  of  forgotten  pleasures. 

Glimpses  o  'er  the  ocean  vast 
Of  the  dreamy  Past: 

YiiHonB  of  the  fairy  islands 

Besprent  amid  hfe's  surging  sea; 

Of  the  proud  and  pillared  highlands, 
Of  each  low  and  tranquil  lea, 
Passed  so  merrily. 

Thus  to  our  fond  retrospection 
Seem  the  scenes  of  by-gone  years ; 

Losing  in  ihjf  sweet  reflection 
Every  trace  of  childhood's  teari^ 
rleetmg  caret  and  fean. 


-^  -• 
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And  we  maee  till  we  are  weary 

On  that  spring-Ume  of  our  day^ 
•nil  the  present  eeemeth  dreary. 

Mantled  with  a  pensive  haie, 
Dimming  e'en  thy  rayi» 

Dreary  —  yes  I   for  friends  we  cherished, 

And  who  welcomed  thee  of  old  — 
Ah,  the  sad  thought  I  — they  haye  perished! 

In  Death's  fast^  relentless  fold  ^ 

Is  their  slumber  cold. 

Flower  and  song  thou  dost  awaken. 

Memories  sweet  of  long  ago ; 
But  the  song  by  Death  o'ertaken. 

And  the  nower  by  him  laid  low. 
Canst  thou  wake  t  —  ah,  no ! 

Yet  with  thine  enchanUng  fineer 

Touch  the  place  of  hallowed  rest^ 
And  we  there  will  love  to  linger, 

Bowine  to  the  high  behest 
of  our  Fathkr  blest! 


JmdUmmlUt  lU.,  April,  1853 


F.  a. 


A     STORY 

ABOOT   AN   OLD   OENTLEUAM   AND   A   WOLF 

*  Exit,  panned  by  a  bear.' 

Sqakspcarb:    WtHTSR'a    Talk.    Acr    tit  :    Sssiri  lit 

I  AM  about  to  relate  a  story  concerning  an  old  gentleman  and  a  wo)( 
which  I  flatter  myself  will  be  found  highly  tragical  and  entertaining.  It 
is  the  only  story  about  a  wolf  that  I  know  which  is  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  fate  of  any  old  gentleman  whatsoever,  and  I  therefore 
am  naturally  not  a  little  desirous  that  it  should  receive  fair,  or  at  least 
decent  usage  from  all  folks  who  have  a  taste  for  tragic  literature.  ^And 
pray,  Sir,  what  do  you  mean  by  *  decent  usage'  ? '  says  some  excellent  indi- 
vidual who  has  just  sat  down  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  bis  intellect 
by  reading  the  works  of  the  best  authors.  I  mean,  dear  Sir,  that  they 
who  desire  to  gratify  an  elegant  taste,  and  at  the  same  time  to  foster  a 
classical  and  Attic  tone  of  sentiment  by  perusing  my  wolf-story,  should 
do  me  the  politeness  of  reading  all  of  it  carefully,  and  with  suitable 
pauses  for  reflection.  Some  readers  have  a  reprehensible  habit  of  getting 
what  they  call  the  ^  substance  of  the  story ; '  that  is  to  say,  they  skip  all 
tlie  reflections  of  the  author,  all  his  quotations,  two-thirds  of  his  dialogues, 
and  four-fifths  of  his  book ;  and  then,  having  deciphered  the  bare  plot, 
and  been  in  at  the  catastrophe,  falsely  aver  that  they  have  read  the  tale. 
AU  such  impatient  persons  are  hereby  warned  off*  these  pages.  I  want 
no  going  through  my  little  romanoes  on  skates.     I  do  n't  write  for  kXkM 
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who  habitually  go  heeis-over-head.  I  write  for  strong-minded  folks,  and 
for  folks  who  have  a  classical  and  Attic  turn  of  mind,  and  are  able  to 
Rppreciate  the  writing  of  the  ancients.  To  all  others  I  say,  in  order  to 
save  them  the  trouble  of  skimming  through  this  narrative  to  find  the 
*  substance'  of  it,  *■  Gentlemen,  the  catastrophe  of  this  little  story  is,  that 
a  worthy  and  intelligent  old  gentleman  was  eaten  up  by  a  wolf:  the  *  sub- 
8tance'  of  it  is — alack !  it  hath  no  substance :  the  moral  of  it  is,  that  all 
old  gentlemen  should  be  cautious  about  exposing  themselves  in  countries 
where  there  4ire  wolves.'  There :  I  have  frankly  told  you  the  substance 
and  the  catastrophe  of  my  tale,  and  the  moral  to  boot ;  pray,  now  be  off 
to  the  next  article,  and  leave  me  and  my  wiser  patrons  to  pursue  the  even 
tenor  of  our  way,  without  tbe  torment  of  such  uneasy  company  as  you. 

I  tell  the  story  precisely  as  I  heard  it  one  winter-evening  about  five 
years  ago,  in  tlie  kitchen  of  John  Buck,  a  good  and  true  farmer  of  one 
of  the  Middle  States.  I  was  at  that  time  eighteen  years  old,  and  fol- 
lowed during  that  particular  winter  the  laudable  occupation  of  teaching 
schooL  In  the  course  of  my  ^  boarding-around '  peregrinations,  I  bad  at 
this  time  got  billeted  on  John  Buck,  and  I  can  testify  with  gratitude  that 
they  lived  in  the  solidest  fashion  there,  and  used  me  as  if  I  had  been  a 
prince.  I  was  a  prince,  it  is  true,  and  having  come  to  voting  age,  am 
now  a  king ;  an  American  king,  a  republican  sovereign ;  but  like  a  good 
many  other  princes  of  my  time,  who  diverted  themselves  by  teaching 
di>trici-school  in  the  winter,  my  royal  rations  were  too  oflen  sour  short- 
cake and  dried  apple-pie,  more  tit  for  an  ostrich  than  for  an  heir-apparent : 
and  so  the  steaming  steaks,  the  fragrant  coffee,  and  the  noble  pies  which 
idomed  Mrs.  Bucl^s  table  are  to  this  day  glorious  in  my  memory. 

On  the  certain  winter-evening  of  which  I  spoke,  I  sat  on  one  side  of 
the  spacious  fire-place,  with  a  cIose<]  book  in  my  hand,  which  I  had  just 
been  reading,  and  was  contemplating  the  two  family-groups  which  occu- 
pied opposite  sides  of  the  room.  On  one  side,  and  not  far  from  myself 
sat  the  farmer,  a  hale,  ruddy,  large-framed  man,  reading  the  ^Weekly 
Bomb- Shelly  a  sweet  and  cheerful  political  newspaper,  the  organ  of  his 
party  in  the  county.  His  wife,  a  quiet  woman,  sat  beside  the  same 
table,  sewing ;  while  Aunty  Baldwin  and  Grand-mother  Buck,  sitting  in 
rocking-chairs,  plied  their  knitting-needles  and  told  stories  of  dreadful 
length,  involving  intricate  genealogies,  which  are  not  to  be  made  intelli- 
gible by  me  without  a  black-board.  The  farmer  was  a  zealous  politician, 
and  occasionally  broke  out  with  some  paragraphs  of  astounding  purport 
from  the  columns  of  the  ^Bomb-Shelly  as  thus : 

'  Ha !  thunder,  wife ;  just  hear  this !  *  Special  Telegraphic  Dispatch 
TO  THE  New- York  Tribune  from  Washington. — Senator  Sizshooter^ 
of  ArkanicUy  has  just  published  a  letter  on  Rwer  and  Harbor  Improve^ 
fnentSy  addressed  to  the  Hon,  Mr,  Twopistols^  of  Kentucky^  saying,  that 
unless  Congress  immediately  appropriates  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoU" 
Seoul  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  snags  and  alligators  out  of 
the  Chickoehofee  river ^  the  inhabitants  of  Boknife  county  will  secede,  set 
up  an  independent  government,  and  declare  war.  They  have  sent  to  St. 
Louis  for  a  six-pounder  and  two  tons  of  percussion  caps?  There !  those 
chaps  want  to  scare  Congress,  and  if  Congiess  is  scared  by  them,  it  ougfal 
to  be  spanked.    Two  hundred  and  ^y  thousand  dollars  for  snakiog  the 
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aliigatx>rs  out  of  their  creek  I  I  could  go  there  and  pick  'em  out  of  the 
mud  with  a  pitch-fork.  K  I  was  President,  I  would  make  them  swallow 
their  two  ton  of  percussion-caps.    They  're  a  queer  nation  out  West' 

*  Yes,'  sighed  Aunty  Baldwin,  *  they  are  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  people. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  Pope  has  got  his  eye  on  the  West,  and  woiud  ukd 
to  have  the  Inquisition  going  there,  if  he  could.  But  I  trust  and  pray 
that  he  will  fail  in  all  his  designs,  as  Dr.  Jones  said  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Board.' 

*  Ha !  good !'  the  farmer  again  broke' out ;  *  here  is  what  Mr.  Splisten, 
the  editor  of  the  ^Bomh-Skell^^  says  about  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 
'  Beside  the  miserable  incapacity  and  flagrant  corruption  of  this  venal  tool 
of  the  Administration,  there  are  other  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  which,  in 
our  opinion,  render  him  a  fit  subject  for  the  action  of  the  High  Court  of 
Impeachment  of  the  United  States,^ '  But  no  matter  what  Mr.  Splinters 
said  about  the  poor  Secretary ;  he  wrote  with  a  rattle-snake's  fang,  and 
it  will  do  none  of  us  any  good  to  rehearse  his  congressional  leaders. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  blazing  fire-place  sat,  first,  Mag,  a  strapping 
two-fisted  wench,  chopping  minced-meat  in  a  wooden  bowl.  Not  fu 
distant  sat  John,  a  hired  man,  a  drawling,  pork-fed  mortal,  with  his  feet 
on  the  rounds  of  his  fiag-bottomed  chair,  smoking  a  pipe,  and  addressing 
his  remarks  on  men  and  things,  cattle,  politics,  saw-mills,  and  hog-feed,  to 
every  person  in  the  room  by  turns ;  thus  imparting  his  valuable  expe- 
rience and  the  results  of  his  discriminating  observation  in  a  manner  well 
calculated  to  '  react  on  the  age.'  Three  boys  sat  on  the  broad  hearth, 
with  hatchet,  hammer,  knives,  nails,  sticks,  and  leather-straps,  making  a 
new-fangled  quail-trap,  supposed  by  them  to  be  an  invention  of  incalcu- 
lable importance,  and  likely  to  revolutionize  the  whole  science  of  catch- 
ing quails  in  February.  The  first  of  these  striplings  was  Dave  Buck,  a 
boy  of  thirteen,  loud-voiced  and  brown-haired,  one  of  the  sort  known  as 
'  staving  fellows.'  The  second  was  his  brother  Mat,  somewhat  younger. 
Joe  Kedge,  a  neighbor's  boy,  completed  tlie  trio.  Joe  was  a  long^aced, 
mathematical  genius,  the  master-architect  of  the  new  trap,  which,  under 
his  skilful  fingers,  was  gradually  rising  to  pyramidal  symmetry,  curiooB 
to  behold.  Two  children,  twins,  the  one  Will,  an  honest,  courageous,  open- 
eyed  little  fellow,  and  Nelly,  a  pretty  and  timid  creature,  stood  by,  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  Joe  Kedge's  trap  with  the  intensest  interest 

*  Now,  b-o-y-6,'  said  John,  holding  his  pipe  in  his  fingers,  and  scruti- 
nizing the  new  snare  with  a  skeptical  eye,  *  you  won't  ketch  no  quails  in 
any  such  kind  of  a  darned  York  trap  as  that,  I  can  tell  you.  I'?6 
ketched  quails  in  my  time,  and  I  reckon  tliat  I  know  quails  about  as  well 
as  the  next  man ;  and  I  just  tell  you  once-t  for  all,  that  if  you  ketch  the 
fust  quail  in  that  there  trap,  then  I  'm  a  lawyer.' 

*  W-ar-a-11,  J-o-h-n,'  replied  Joe  Kedge,  imitating  the  drawl  of  the 
hired  man,  *  p'r'aps  you  could  n't  ketch  a  Connecticut  q-u-a-i-1  in  it^ 
but  I  guess  we  can  coax  a  Y-o~r-k  quail  to  get  into  it  York  quails 
have  n't  been  to  school  so  long  as  Connecticut  quails ;  they  have  n't  had 
so  many  '  advantages,'  and  consequently  do  n^t  know  so  muc&  about  the 
steam-engine,  and  have  n't  got  so  umch  information  generally.  Guess  a 
fellow  might  ketch  a  Y-o-r-k  quail,  Johtmy.' 

Dave  Buck  exploded  at  this,  and  so  did  Mat,  and  the  two  r<rfled  over 
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on  the  floor,  shrieking  with  laughter ;  but  Joe  was  straightening  a  crooked 
ihmgle-nail  on  an  old  flat-iron,  and  did  not  move  a  muscle  of  his  face. 

•  1  would  jest  like  to  know,  Joe  Kedge,  how  you  calc'late  you  can 
indeuce  a  quail  to  go  inside  of  that  there  coop,'  said  John,  a  little  tartly. 

'  Oh,*  replied  Joe,  *  I  would  put  some  c-o-r-n  and  things  on  that  there 
piece  of  shingle,  and  if  that  did  n't  in--d-€-u-ce  the  quail,  I  would  tell  his 
mother  of  him.' 

Dave  and  Mat.  shrieked  again  at  this  true  specimen  of  boy's  humor, 
and  keeled  over  on  the  floor.  John  stuck  his  pipe  into  his  mouth,  and 
said, '  You  are  gettin'  entirely  too  smart  for  your  hide  to  hold  you  much 
k>nger.  Mister  Kedge ;  but  I  tell  you  that  I  know  quails,  and  you  can't 
ketch  the  fust  quail  in  any  such  kind  of  a  two-story  trap  as  that' 

•  Why  can't  we,  John  ?  —  now  I  'd  just  like  to  know ! '  cried  Dave  Buck. 

*  Why  I '  said  John ;  *  why  —  why,  because  it  a'  n't  reas'nable.' 

*  Oh,  you  got  out ! '  cried  Dave. 

*  Why,  John,  I  tell  you  that  you  can't  keep  quails  out  of  it,'  said  Joe. 
^ini  just  tell  you  a  little  fact  that  happened  down  to  our  house  last  Sat- 
urday night,  and  then  see  what  you  will  have  to  ofier  on  the  subject  I 
made  just  such  a  trap  &s  this  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  when  I  got  it 
done,  father  forked  on  it,  and  sap  he,  *  Let  this  alone,  young  man,  till 
Monday  morning.  I  won't  have  you  settin'  traps  on  Saturday  nig^t,  and 
fetchin'  in  a  lot  of  live  quails  on  the  Lord's  day.'  So  he  took  it  down 
cellar,  and  put  it  under  a  tub,  so  that  I  could  n't  find  it  Well,  Sir,  all 
that  night  we  heard  something  peckin',  peckin'  down  cellar,  and  no  body 
in  the  house  could  guess  what  it  was.  But  when  we  went  down  there 
in  the  morning,  to  see  what  was  the  fuss,  we  found  a  quail  there,  that 
had  worn  his  bill  ofi"  up  to  his  wisdom-teeth,  trying  to  make  a  hole  in 
that  tub,  so  as  to  get  inside  of  it,  and  get  catched  in  that  there  trap.  No, 
Sir,  you  can't  keep  quails  out  of  it     Mat,  hand  mo  that  there  awl.' 

Dave  and  Mat  went  into  convulsions  once  more.  John  grinned,  and 
said,  *  I  'm  afeerd  your  funeral  will  be  attended  before  you  git  of  age, 
young  man.  But  I  say  jest  what  I  said  all  along,  that  you  can't  ketch 
any  thing  in  that  trap,  or  else  1  'm  a  lawyer.  Jest  remember  now  that 
I  told  you  before-hand.' 

•  Oh,  you  get  out,  John  I '  cried  Dave.  *  You  do  n't  know  any  thing. 
Here  we  put  the  com,  and  here  comes  the  quail.  Now,  how  in  Sam  Hill 
do  you  suppose  he  is  going  to  go  by  that  there  crib  without  stopping  to 
fodder? — and  then,  you  see,  he 's  a  gone  sucker  at  once.* 

'  Wa-11,  you'll  see — you '11  see,'  said  John,  blowing  a  cloud  of  smoke 
into  the  air,  and  stretching  out  his  legs. 

Little  Will,  who  had  been  earnestly  watching  the  operations  of  the 
trap-builders,  heard  with  consternation  the  verdict  of  John  on  the  merits 
of  the  new  engine,  and  ran  across  the  room  to  his  mother,  with  his  large, 
honest  eyes  starting  from  his  head,  and  said : 

'  Mother !  mother !  John  says  that  Joe  Kedge's  trap  won't  ketch  no 
quails ! ' 

'  Hush,  child  I  hush ! '  said  the  mother ;  *  your  father  is  reading  to  us. 
Go  and  ask  John  to  tell  you  and  Nelly  a  story.'  And  in  truth.  Will  had 
interrupted  his  father  in  the  midst  of  one  of  Mr.  Splinters's  pungent  com- 
mentaries on  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  'Another 
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proposition  of  this  profligate  and  dastardly  idiot  is,  to  saddle  the  groaih 
ing  millions  of  this  broad  Republic  with  an  additional  duty  of  one-and- 
,  a-half  per  oent  on  cut-nails ;  a  proposition  which  makes  our  blood  boil 
with  indignation : '  and  so  on.  Mrs.  Buck,  innocent  woman^  could  not 
see  irhy  Mr.  Splinters  should  suffer  so  much  anguish  on  account  of  the 
duty  on  cut-naiki  but,  like  a  model-wife,  listened  with  due  attention  to 
whatever  h^r  husband  was  pleased  to  read  for  her  illumination ;  while 
Grand-mothttr  Buck  and  Aunty  Baldwin  continued  to  unravel  tangled 
genealogies. 

'John/  said  little  Will,  returning  to  the  tri-pod  of  the  kitchen-oracle, 
will  you  pleaM  to  tell  Nelly  and  me  a  story ! ' 

*  Oh,  do  tdl  Qs  a  story,  good  John  Bobbins,'  cried  Nelly. 

'  Well,  little  folks,'  said  John,  'I  do  n't  care  if  I  do.  What  shaU  it  be 
about  r 

'Oh,  tell  us  about  Grand-father  Bobbins  and  the  wolfl'  cried  Will 
'  Oh,  do,  good  John ! '  Nelly  said ;  *  but  it  makes  me  so  'fraid ! ' 

*  Well,'  said  John,  having  filled  his  pipe, '  I  do  n't  care  if  I  do  tell  you 
tbe  story  about  Grand-father  Bobbins  and  the  wolf.  Let  me  get  my  pipe 
a-goin'  first,  tliough.  Mat,  just  light  that  pine  sliver  in  the  fire-plaoe, 
aiKi  hand  it  to  me.  There,  you  Ingen,  look  out !  you  need  n't  mind  a^ 
tin'  Mag's  hair  on  fire.' 

'  Get  out,  you  scamp !'  bawled  Mag,  as  the  urchin  paused  behind  her 

chair  with  his  little  torch. 

'Marty,'  said  Grand-mother  Buck,  'what  are  you  doing?* 

'Noth'n' — nothV  at  all,'  said  Mat ;  'only  helpin'  John  liffht  his  pipe.* 

*Only  settin' me  a-fire!' cried  Mag;  'he  ought  to  be  licked.    And 

1*11  do  it,  too,  if  he  don't  behave  himself.' 

*  Martin,'  said  the  boy's  mother, '  go  away,  and  do  n't  bother  Margaret' 
'  Yes  'm,'  Mat.  said,  and  resumed  his  seat  by  the  quail-trap. 

'  Now,  little  folks,'  John  said,  '  it  seems  that  Margaret  ain't  going  to 
burn  up  just  now,  and  so  I'll  tell  you  the  story,  iifty-three  year  ago^ 
on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  last  November,  Grand-father  Bobbins  came 
into  Howlin'  Holler  for  to  make  a  settlement  It  was  a  new  country  then, 
and  there  was  n't  a  neighbor  wiihin  three  miles  of  him,  and  he  was  quite 
an  old  roan,  too.  But  he  got  a  few  taters  and  a  chunk  of  pork,  and 
reckoned  he  could  make  a  live  on 't  till  Spring,  though  it  was  a  pooty 
small  chance.  There  was  wolves  in  the  Holler — an  unaccountable  mess 
of  'em;  and  painters — the  wust  kind  of  painters.  There  was  one  of 
'em  killed  a  man  in  the  Holler  in  the  year  1799.  There  was  a  pedlar 
came  along  a  good  many  years  after  that  had  I'amin',  and  he  made  some 
po'try  about  it     It  went  so : 

*  *  Now  listen,  all  ye  Inmber-men* 
Both  ye  that  have  and  have  not  aln, 
And  I  will  quickly  you  inlbrm 
llow  JoifAs  Browj<  a  painter  torn. 

He  went  out  to  the  hemlock  woods ; 
His  n-ock  was  made  of  checkered  goods ; 
He  had  hid  proviMions  in  a  pail ; 
And  there  occurred  this  drewdfuJ  tale.* 

'  There 's  twenty-seven  verses  of  it  I  've  got  it  in  my  chist  up^taira, 
and  some  time  I  '11  bring  it  down  and  read  it  to  you.    Squire  Johnson 
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took  it  down  to  the  Corncra,  and  had  it  printed  on  sheets  of  paper,  with 
idging  all  around  the  sides. 

•There  was  Ingens  down  to  the  Holler,  too — great,  big  red  Ingcns, 
that  ftkilped  folks  in  the  war,  and  carried  on  monstrous  uglj  when  tliej 
was  diiinL' 

*  John,^  said  Will, '  tell  us  what  the  Ingens  used  to  say  to  Grand-father 
Robbins.' 

*0h,  John  I'  cried  Nelly,  *do  tell ;  but  it  makes  me  so  'fraid.' 
*Well,'  John  said,  *I  don't  justly  remember  the  expressions  Grand- 
iather  said  they  used,  though  V\q  heard  him  tell  more*n  a  hundred 
times;   but  it  was  something  like  this:   ^ Tommy  toommy!  whoop! 
whoop  /  cahoop  / ' ' 

*  Oh-o-o  1  it  makes  me  'fraid ! '  cried  poor  Nelly,  hiding  her  face  in 
her  apron. 

*Ilow  big — when  ?     John,  did  you  ever  see  an  Ingen  ?'  Will  said. 

*  Yes,  a  good  many,  and  some  time  I  *11  tell  you  about  old  Captain  Wild- 
Turkey,  the  Chief  of  'em ;  but  now  I  Ml  tell  you  how  Grand-father 
encountered  a  pesky  wolf  one  day,  the  first  one  he  ever  see.  He  went 
out  into  the  woods  one  morning  a-choppin'.  Well,  after  he  had  chopped 
all  day,  it  came  on  dusk ;  and  while  he  was  a-choppin\  all  to  once-t  he 
'spied  a  wolf  comin'  toward  him,  and  the  wolf  he  'spied  Grand-father 
Robbins  a-choppin'.  So  Grand-father  he  stopped  choppin',  and  the  wolf 
he  stopped  o^inin'.  Then  the  wolf  he  crooked  up  his  back  and  heowled, 
and  then  Grand-father  he  crooked  up  his  back  and  heowleil.  Grand- 
father he  Wiis  skeert,  and  he  reckoned  that  the  wolf  wjis  skeert,  and  so 
they  stfKKl  there  quite  a  spell.  The  wolf  he  h-o-o-w-l-c-d  at  Grand- 
father Robbins,  and  Grand-father  Kobbins  he  h-o-o-w-l-e-d  at  the 
wolf!' 

Here  poor  little  Nelly,  though  she  had  heard  twenty  times  before  the 
legend  of  Grand-father  Robbins  and  the  wolf,  was  s«j  terror-stricken  at 
the  dreadful  peril  of  the  good  old  man  —  her  apprehensions  being  aided 
not  a  little  perha[)S  by  the  tragic  en>plias!>is  with  which  John  uttered  the 
fearful  word  h-o-o-w-l-e-d  —  that  she  ran  away  crying,  and  buried  her 
feoe  in  her  mother's  lap :  but  Will  stoixl  his  ground  bravely,  though  fal- 
tering slightly  at  first,  and  stared  in  the  face  of  John  with  wide  eyes  and 
mouth  h:ilf  open. 

*  I  'd  just  have  liked  to  been  in  Grand-father  Robbins's  place  alx)ut  two 
minutes,'  said  Dave,  flourishing  his  hatchet ;  *  I  'd  a-inade  that  there  wolf 
sing  Mcar  /  I  'd  a-cracked  his  snout  with  a  chunk  of  wood  till  ho  would 
have  thought  day  wjls  breaking!' 

*  No  you  would  n't,  Dave  IJuck,'  said  little  Will,  kindling  with  eamest- 
nesB ;  *  no  you  would  n't.  You  would  n't  darcnl  to  did  it.  The  wolf 
would  have  swallered  ye.' 

*A  great  many  times  that  wolf  would  have  swallered  me!^  cried  Mat. 
'I'd  have  fixed  him  out  so  that  his  aunt  wouldn't  have  known  him !' 

*About  how  long  by  tlie  clock  did  Grand-father  Robbins  stand  there 
a'hebwlin\  J«)hn?'  inquired  Joe  Kedge. 

*  Well,'  said  John,  *  he  never  could  tell  precisely  how  long.  Folks's 
idoes  about  time  difl'ers.  Some  folks  ha' n't  no  juclgmi*nt  about  it  at  all, 
and  others  again  have.    Grand-father  used  to  judge  that  he  might  have 
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stood  there  about  five  minutes ;  and  then  the  wolf  he  turned  around  and 
slid  one  way,  and  Grand-father  Robbins  he  turned  around  and  slid  the 
other  way.' 

*  Is  that  the  end  of  the  story  about  Grand-father  Robbins  and  the  wolf  f ' 
siud  Joseph. 

*  Yes,  Uiat  's  the  end  of  it,'  John  said. 
'  Got  any  more  such  f '  continued  Joe. 

*  Not  that  I  now  recollect  of,'  said  John,  innocently. 

*  Well,  then,  John,'  the  youth  proceeded,  *  I  guess  you  had  better  go 
up  to  bed.  There's  the  school-master  been  harking.'  (This  he  said 
lowering  his  voice,  and  speaking  for  the  benefit  only  of  the  circle  around 
him.)  ^  Who  knows,  John,  but  what  he  '11  put  it  in  the  papers  one  of 
these  days!' 


THE         OASTLE         OF         INDOLXKOS. 


ST    Ot.ACrX>S    HAI.OBO 


I  HAVE  A  cnstle  for  my  indolence ; 

A  castle  strong  ana  fair, 

Embosomed  in  the  languid  air, 

With  all  tilings' furnished  which  are  rich  and  rare^ 
And  ever  glorious  in  a  calm  magnificence. 

It  standeth  by  a  blue,  deep*Bunken  lake, 

Amid  eternal  hills, 

Whose  fronts  with  joy  the  snn-light  fills ; 

Whose  gently-sloping  sides  give  to  the  rills 
Their  lucid  floods,  which  glide,  nor  marmuring  mnsio  make. 

There  are  no  warders  al  its  open  gate, 

No  watchmen  on  the  walls ; 

No  menials  shuffle  thronch  its  halls, 

And  in  its  couH  no  hurried  foot-step  falls; 
Tet  all  the  earth  knows  not  such  splendor  or  such  state  I 

> 

Down  from  the  hill-tops  comes  there  not  a  sound ; 

No  breeze  distarbft  the  hike ; 

And  all  things  there  conspire  to  make 

A  quietude  unbroken,  for  my  sake ; 
A  calm,  a  holy  solitude,  deep  and  profound. 

Alone  the  castle  stands!    Its  eolomns  risd 
Irregular  and  grand ; 
And  far  above  tlieir  forms  expand 
To  arch  it  o'er ;  and  an  ALiaaBTT  hand  '  * 

Hath  laid  thereon  for  roof  the  sun-lig^t  and  the  iki«. 
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And  eTery  room  is  wreathed  in  rieh  array 
Of  ^aiyering  curtains  rare, 
Which  only  agitate  the  air, 
And,  bending  with  their  perfume,  flowers  fair 

Faint  round  my  mossy  couch,  and  keep  unending  May. 

Such  is  the  castle  of  my  indolence : 

A  forest  old  and  green, 

Beside  the  lake*s  unrippled  sheen ; 

Eternal,  voiceless,  sun-lit  hills  between. 
And  ever  glorious  in  a  calm  magnificence  1 

It  18  a  dim,  unbroken  solitude : 

The  trees  there  make  no  Bii(h, 

But  silent  lift  them  up  on  high 

Into  the  silence  of  the  tranquil  sky, 
Where  no  unwelcome  winds  nor  trooping  clouds  intrude. 

No  fish  leap  up  to  ruffle  that  calm  lake ; 

No  fowl  screams  o*er  the  wave ; 

No  insect  wakes  its  buzzing  stave : 

All,  all  is  peaceful  as  the  dreamless  grave  I 
And  there  a  strong-hold  hath  my  heart,  and  home  doth  make. 

Thither  can  come  no  cold,  corroding  cares, 

Nor  yearning  discontent; 

No  doubts,  no  fears,  nor  dread  portent ; 

Nor  gloomy  phantoms  which  drear  souls  invent 
To  drive  away  their  fleeting  pleasures  unawares. 

There  oft  methinks  all  things  were  made  for  joy, 

And  all  things  fair  and  good : 

All  nature  forms  a  brotherhood. 

And  weaves  a  lavish  garland  in  the  wood, 
Wherewith  to  deck  the  man  whose  peace  sad  thoughts  destroy. 

At  quickening  mom  I  lay  me  on  my  bed, 
While  curling  to  the  skiee 
The  early  incense  doth  arise  — 
Earth's  grateful  tribute  unto  the  All- Wise — 

And  blessings  there  invoke  upon  my  sinful  head. 


And  as  I  thus — a  poor  and  worthless  clod, 
A  mote  in  endless  space  — 
Turn  toward  the  heavens  a  thankful  face, 
I  see  my  Makkr's  boundless  love  and  grace 

In  all  things ;  and  my  soul  goes  forth  to  meet  its  God. 


At  noon,  when  all  the  air  is  steeped  in  sun, 

My  wearied  eye-lids  close. 

And  I  sink  to  a  half  repose, 

Subh  as  succeeds  deep  sleep ;  and  o*er  me  strews 
Some  influence  sweet  bright  flowers  from  myitio  dream-land  won. 
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Dreams  mine  of  love  for  ever  pure  and  chaste, 

For  ever  young  and  true ; 

Of  calm  contentment  ever  new ; 

And  dreams  of  dreams,  descending  like  the  dew, 
Refreshing  in  my  heart  each  desert  wild  and  waste. 

At  twilight,  when  the  universe  is  filled 
With  murtic  still  and  clear, 
Which  but  (he  inner  man  may  hear. 
And  the  deep,  melting  skies  are  drawing  near, 

And  with  rich  melancholy  all  my  mind  is  thrilled : 

I  lie  and  watch  the  li.i^ht  and  darkness  strive 
In  the  uncertain  field ; 
And  ere  the  crimson  warriors  yield, 
Stronffe  mji^teries  with  truth  and  love  are  sealed, 

Which  death  of  sling,  and  grave  of  dismal  fears  deprive. 

Tie  then  I  feel  'tis  not  this  fragile  frame 

Which  flutters  here  below 

Wherewith  ends  my  existence.    No  I 

T  have  come  from  above,  and  I  mu»t  go 
Back  to  the  old  abiding-place  from  whence  I  eame. 

Or  why  this  ceaseless  longing  for  the  skies 

As  for  the  mortal  goal  — 

This  mounting  upward  of  the  soul. 

Which  1  may  some  retard,  but  not  control. 
If  I  am  clay,  earth  all,  and  naught  beyond  it  lies  t 

Here  while  my  body  resteth  I  go  forth 

To  join  the  ppirit-throng. 

And  lift  with  them  my  voice  in  song. 

I  li>8e  me  hosts  of  keenest  joy  among, 
And  quite  forget  the  dim,  uncertain  ways  of  earth. 

The  violet  forsakes  the  skies ;  the  bars 

Of  sun-light  fade  away ; 

Yet  on  my  mossy  couch  I  stay, 

To  mingle  with  the  glorious  while  I  may. 
Until  the  trees  witli  their  long  fingers  touch  the  stara. 

• 

Still,  still  I  linger:  blissful  'tis  to  feel 

That  heaven  is  so  near. 

With  Him  we  worship  and  revere; 

That  sorrow  is  a  shadow,  life  a  tear. 
Earth  but  a  morning  walk  to  realms  of  endless  weaL 

I  mu9t  no  longer  stay ;  but  forth  to  plod 

With  toil's  o*er-busy  brood: 

Yet  will  return  in  pensive  mood 

To  join  in  Nature's  blessed  brotherhood. 
And  from  my  castle  grand  behold  and  praiae  my  God. 
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Pittsburgh  —  what  was  it  in  1817?  lam  afraid  my  memory  of 
that  place  is  too  vague  to  relv  on.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  I  ought  to  give 
what  remains  of  the  impre^ion  made  by  my  sojourn  of  four  or  five 
days. 

I  dare  say,  half  the  gloominess  of  the  place  was  in  my  own  mind,  for 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  got  into  the  dark  regions  :  every  thing  looked  black, 
or  at  least  dark- brown  or  slate-color.  I  had  started  out,  you  know  — 
though  you  don't  know  where /row — with  little  self-reliance,  to  seek 
my  fortune ;  and  where  I  had  expected  to  meet  a  brother  who  knew 
how  to  scuffle  with  adversity,  I  f  jund  myself  not  yet  within  a  thousand 
miles  of  him.  A  tliour^and  miles  to  penetrate  a  strange,  uninhabited,  at 
least  uncivilized  region  —  my  views  of  the  country  were  not  singular^ 
whether  true  or  not  —  and  with  very  moderate  means  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. I  do  not  remember  that  I  was  afraid  of  meetinor  Indians  or  other 
savages.  Somehow,  the  rough,  wild  characters  that  used  to  be  found 
on  the  Western  rivers  were  more  interestinff  to  me  than  fearful.  I  had 
been  familiar  with  quite  as  rough-hewn  fellows  at  the  East  —  the  Delar 
ware  raft-men.  It  was  the  unknown  vaat^  the  *  dark  profound,'  looming 
in  my  troubled  gaze  into  a  scarcely  mollified  infinity,  that  was  fearful  to 
me.  And  then  it  was  November,  the  last  of  it,  and  murky  clouds  hung 
or  seemed  to  hang  over  the  plaex;.  If  the  sun  shone  out  during  our 
stav,  it  must  have  been  at  short  intervals. 

Take  all  this  into  consideration,  then,  in  reading,  for  I  wish  not  to  mis- 
represent And  allowing  all  this,  Pittsburgh  was  not  a  very  inviting 
place  for  mere  residence,  however  it  might  be  for  business  or  enterprise. 
It  had  prospered.  How  could  it  help  it,  in  that  commanding  position, 
at  the  very  head  of  the  Ohio  river,  the  Alleghany  on  one  side  and  the 
Monongahela  on  the  other,  making  it  the  necessary  dcp6t  of  commerce 
from  below  and  produce  from  above  ?  Here  New-Orleans  njet  for  trade 
with  not  only  Western  Pennsyvania,  but  New-York  and  Virginia,  whose 
respective  water-crafl  might  l>e  seen  at  the  same  time,  and  almost  at  any 
time,  lying  at  the  landings,  arriving  and  departing.  Beside,  coal  and 
iron  were  the  elements  of  its  being ;  the  solid  basis  on  which  it  stood. 
The  *  swart  artisan  '  had  only  to  dig  them  from  beneath  his  feet,  or,  bet- 
ter still,  roll  them  from  the  mountain-side  into  the  furnace,  by  the  side 
of  which  stood  the  forgo  and  the  foundry,  ready  to  convert  them  into 
articles  of  use  and  commerce.  And  there  were  men  there :  stoj^it,  hardy, 
industrious  men,  whose  smutted  faces  were  channelled  by  streams  of 
ht.mest  sweat,  and  who  kept  the  Ores  all  a-glow.  The  moral  aspect  of 
Pittsburgh  was  well  enough ;  was  beautiful  to  the  patriot,  and  fair  to 
the  Christian.  Industry  and  thrift  were  written  in  large  black  letters  on 
every  thing ;  and  churches  and  Christians  and  quiet  Sabbaths  told  of 
influenoes  from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  which,  even  if  the  darknea»  of 
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Egypt  seemed  to  rest  on  the  outward  appearance,  shed  light  on  the 
home  and  the  heart.  *  The  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwell- 
ings.' 

But  the  furnaces,  the  forges,  the  foundries,  the  glass-works,  the  engine- 
manufactories,  and  every  chimney  of  every  house,  sent  up  vast  columns 
of  black  smoke,  so  thick  and  murky  and  Uireatening,  that  one  could  not 
help  thinking  of  the  doleful  regions  from  which  *  the  smoke  of  their  tor- 
ment ascend eth  up  for  ever  and  ever.'  The  houses  were  made  dingy,  the 
side-walks  sooty,  the  furniture  covered  with  black  dust ;  every  thing  you 
touched  left  its  mark ;  the  sun  was  obscured,  and  even  the  bright  com- 
plexions of  the  beautiful  females  were  affected  by  the  all-pervading 
smut  of  coal-dust  and  coal-smoke.  One  might  easily  imagine  (one 
who  knows  London  as  I  do,  only  by  dtrscription)  that  a  little  bit  of 
that  smoky  city  had  been  knocked  off  and  set  down,  smoke,  fog,  and  all, 
on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Pitt.  What  an  improvement  it  would  be,  to 
make  all  the  chimneys  of  the  place  eat  their  own  reek ! 

I  do  not  remember  any  building  whose  magnitude  or  architectural 
beauty  attracted  attention.  Several  streets,  crossed  by  several  others,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  *  Diamond,'  as  the  public-square  was  caUed, 
were  pretty  densely  built  with  comfortable-looking  but  very  plain  and 
modest  brick-houses ;  while  at  a  short  distance  from  the  centre  the 
houses  were  more  sparse  and  more  frequently  of  wood.  All,  however, 
were  of  a  color,  or  nearly  so,  whatever  the  material  or  paint  Although 
the  court-house  was  the  fir^t  place  at  which  I  called,  (to  make  inquiries,) 
my  memory  furnishes  me  nothing  to  say  about  it.  I  think  it  was  an 
unpretending,  common-looking,  yet  suiHciently  commodious  building. 
The  landings  on  both  sides  of  the  town  were  in  their  natural  state,  the 
barges  and  keel-boats  receiving  and  delivering  their  freight  on  the  beach, 
which,  if  my  memory  is  correct,  was  convenient  enough  for  all  purposes 
then  required.  The  Monongahela  seemed  iho  principal  mart.  One  of 
the  lions  of  Pittsburgh  at  tliat  day  was  Grant's  Uill ;  which,  of  course, 
I  was  invited  to  visit,  and  did.  But  if  no  memorial  of  it  remains  save 
what  I  can  give,  its  memory  must — as  I  suppose  much  of  its  form  and 
substance  has  already  done  —  disappear  from  the  fjice  of  the  earth.  I 
remember  it  only  as  the  name  of  a  famous  hill ;  whether  a  hundred  or 
a  thousand  feet  high,  memory  saith  not. 

Pittsburgh  in  1817  has  its  pleasant  memories  to  me.  The  acquaint- 
ance we  formed  with  the  family  who  accompanied  us  in  our  down-river 
voyage,  is  one.  They  were  friends  of  my  brother,  and  soon  became  our 
friends.  The  intercourse  with  them  and  information  derived  from  them 
were  both  cheering  and  useful.  We  at  once  became  associated  for  the 
voyage,  and  shared  our  cares  between  us.  So  one  dark  cloud  became  a 
little  less  dense.  My  memory  of  that  family,  with  whom  I  and  mine 
were  boxed  up  in  a  hen-coop  for  a  month,  floating  together  a  thousand 
miles,  will  ever  be  among  the  interesting  and  agreeable,  though  afler  a 
very  few  months  (except  an  interview  or  two  wiihin  the  first  two  or 
three  years)  that  intercourse  entirely  ceased,  and  their  whereabouts,  nay, 
even  their  existence  on  earth,  is  for  thirty  years  unknown. 

My  wife  had,  in  her  school-teaching  days,  become  acquainted  with  an 
English  family,  whom  she  loved  to  remember,  and  who  she  leaded  had 
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removed  to  Pittsburgh.  At  her  request  I  sought  them  out,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  kind  attention  and  hospitality  of  one  of  the 
eminent  business-men  of  the  place  and  his  amiable  wife  made  us  forget 
for  a  portion  of  the  time  that  we  were  *  strangers  in, a  strange  land.'  At 
their  cheerful  fire-side,  their  bountiful  table,  their  neat  and  tastefully 
furnished  bed-chamber,  we  enjoyed  not  mere  comfort,  but  luxury,  sucm 
as  poor  travellers  seldom  enjoy,  and  which  wealth  alone  cannot  purchase. 
I  know  not  what  might  have  been  their  rank  in  the  social  gradations  of 
English  life ;  but  if  extensive  information,  amiable  deportment,  elegant 
manners,  interesting  conversation,  and  warm  hospitality,  characterize  the 
upper  ranks,  then  Benjamin  Page  and  his  lady  belonged  to  one  of  the  ele- 
vated. And  more  and  better  than  all,  the  warm  gushings  of  Christian  love 
were  mingled  witli  the  cheerful  and  hearty  welcome  with  which  we  were 
entertained.  Little  recked  we  of  the  minor  divisions  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  which  could  have  raised  a  sectarian  barrier  between  us.  Wo  were 
one.  Our  parting,  when  wo  left  them,  was  final,  for  this  world :  may  our 
meeting  be  for  eternity  i  Perhaps  that  meeting  is  not  future  for  some 
of  the  parties.  Perhaps  the  kind  hearts  of  that  day,  when  kindness  was 
so  sweetly  consoling,  have  already,  in  a  higher,  purer  home,  had  still 
holier  intercourse  with  one  of  those  who  enjoyed  it  then ;  for  she  who 
was  the  occasion  of  that  enjoyment  —  who  was  my  better  life — has 
long,  long  since  left  my  side  —  whom  then  she  blessed  with  her  pure, 
heavenly  love  —  to  view  and  praise  the  Saviour,  whom  she  loved  still 
more,  and  whose  spirit  she  breathed  on  earth.  But  if  any  of  that  family 
still  dwell  in  our  lower  world,  and  this  article  should  happen  to  fall 
undf'r  the  eye,  it  may  afford  a  moment's  satisfaction  to  learn  that  to  the 
survivor  a  third  part  of  a  century  has  not  dimmed  the  memory  of  that 
bright  spot  in  the  gloomy  journey,  of  which  the  dim  memories  are  being 
called  up  to  occupy  an  occasional  hour  of  the  present  generation.  It  is 
*  a  memory  of  the  heart.* 


THE        IMPOSSIBLE        BKIIKST. 


*  Nkyeb  see  me  more/  you  say ; 

And,  worse  j^et,  *  Forget  mo  !  * 
But  pray  how  can  I  obe}', 
If  fate  will  not  let  me  f 

Were  primeval  gloom,  Estelli, 
These  charmed  eyes  to  visit, 

I  should  see  you  just  as  well 
Without  light  as  with  it : 

Nay,  to  heighten  your  surprise. 
When  you  Ve  grandly  wondered, 

See  you  just  as  well  sans  eyes 
As  with  twenty  hundred! 
Kern- York, 


CcpiD,  sooth,  was  fabled  blind. 

That  the  fair  ideal 
Pictured  in  the  glowing  mind 

Might  surpass  the  reaL 

As  for  that  *  forget  me  * — ah ! 

Prithee  do  n't  renew  it  I 
Tis  not  in  mandragora 

To  begin  to  do  it : 

Imago  of  such  witching  eraco, 
I-iove*s  own  photographing, 

Lethe*s  self  could  ne'er  efface, 
Though  one  died  of  quaffing 
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Sat  not  I  am  ambitious,  love ;  thou  painest 

A  heart  that  grief  hath  scarcely  ceased  to  claim : 
Of  all  the  phantoms  of  my  youth,  the  vainest 

Hath  been  the  empty  hope  of  winning  fame. 
Away  with  false  ambition's  show  and  ghiter! 

Perish  its  lures  I  no  more  nhall  they  beguile: 
The  thorns  are  piercing  and  the  blasts  are  bitter 

Where  Fame  stands  pointing  with  her  mocking  smile. 

True,  in  my  earlier  youth  I  was  ambitions ; 

True,  my  heart  glowed  with  Fame's  exultant  fire; 
I  tlioMght  the  dreams  that  came  to  me  delicioua! 

Eager  I  sprang  to  find  my  soul's  desire  I 
Panting,  I  sought  the  steep  high  towering  o'er  me, 

Where  flashed  tlic  temple  to  my  longing  eyes; 
Thinking  to  scatter  all  that  lay  before  me  — 

All  that  should  check  my  pathway  toward  the  skie& 

Alas  I  alas  I  my  heart's  best,  dearest  treasure! 

How  with  iutensoi*t,  wildest  strength  I  strove! 
I  trampled  underneath  the  flowers  of  Pleasure! 

With  b'eeding  feet  I  trod  the  path  above  I 
With  bleeding  hands  I  sought  to  hurl  each  side  me 

Tlie  rocks,  the  cruel  rocks  that  stood  Inrfore: 
And  still  I  vowed  that  nothim;  should  divide  me 

From  the  bright  fane  that  flashed  so  proudly  o'er. 

The  dream  is  flown !  my  soul's  swift  wings  are  broken  I 

Up  towers  the  steep;  still  bhines  the  temple  there; 
But  on  its  summit  frowns  a  cloud  —  the  token 

That  my  worn  heart  its  splendors  must  not  share: 
Too  steep  the  pathway,  and  too  far  the  distance ; 

Let  others  seek  the  fane  with  eager  tread  ; 
I  will  enjoy  the  blossoms  of  existence. 

Such  as  i'ime  yet  hath  left  around  me  spread. 

Why  did  I  ever  on  those  blossoms  trnmple 

That  God  vouchsafed  to  strew  within  my  way! 
All,  all  around  were  others  whose  example 

Might  have  sufficed  my  mounting  step  to  stay. 
Why  did  I  lift  my  sight  to  that  proud  portal 

AfVhich,  e'en  if  gained,  can  still  no  peace  impart? 
Why  did  I  try  to  win  a  name  immortal, 

And  falsely  scorn  the  true  joy  of  the  heart  f 

That  joy,  affection  — kindly  sent  by  HRAvisr, 
Peace  to  the  sorrowing,  to  the  wounded  balm, 

Star  of  the  troubled  — surely  it  is  given 
To  smooth  life's  billows  into  golden  calm. 
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Peaoe  to  the  sorrowing  art  thou  to  mc,  dearest ! 

Balm  to  the  wounded,  in  my  long,  long  strife  t 
Star  of  the  troubled  I  love,  when  tiiou  appearcst, 

Sink  into  sleep  the  wild  waves  of  my  lile.     • 

In  thy  soft  eyes  are  beams  more  bright  than  glory's ;    • 

Joy  the  world  eives  not  is  upon  thy  breast ; 
Thy  presence  sheds  a  glow  more  rich  than  story's, 

Though  on  my  name  should  light  for  ever  rest 
Off  with  ambition  I  off  with  vain  ambition  I 

Here,  my  heart's  darling!  here  true  pleasure  lies: 
Far  happier  he  content  with  his  condition. 

Love  on  the  earth,  and  hope  beyond  the  ski^. 


TRANSCRIPTS 
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GENERAL        JAIL-  DELIVER  T. 


Most  of  my  readers  learned  in  the  law  in  Gotham  will  doubtless  re- 
member the  advent  ^mong  them  of  a  young  man  who  called  himself 
Justin  Tinker,  and  who  for  a  short  time  figured  as  Counsellor-at-Law, 
Solicitor-in-Chancery,  and  Proctor-in- Admiralty.  At  least,  so  his  shin- 
gle indicated.  Now  whether  Justin  ever  had  a  case  before  I  became 
acquainted  with  him  was  exceeding  problematical.  I  know  that  he  was 
always  very  busy  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  seemed  so.  He  was  dodging  con- 
stantly in  and  out  of  the  courts ;  looking  anxiously  at  the  court-calen- 
dars ;  always  carrying  in  his  hand  a  huge  bundle  of  papers  done  up  in 
law-form,  if  not  in  form  of  law ;  and  he  appeared  to  be  constantly  on  the 
look-out,  not  only  for  his  cases  in  expectancy,  (for  cases  in  reality  I  sus- 
pect he  had  none,)  but  for  the  cases  he  would  subject  his  clients  to,  when 
he  got  any :  gone  cases  they  would  undoubtedly  be,  if  they  shoidd  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  get  into  his  shop.  Chisel  and  gouge  were  the  princi- 
pal tools  with  which  he  wrought.  Perhaps  I  have  drawn  too  largely  on 
fiancy  to  connect  such  instruments  or  tools  witli  a  lawyer's  office,  but 
shop  is  the  word  for  Justin's  locale,  and  chisel  and  gouge  are  the  tools 
of  a  carpenter — Tinker  I  ought  to  have  said.  A  soldering-iron,  solder, 
rosin,  and  charcoal,  are,  I  believe,  the  necessary  constituents  of  a  tinker's 
profession.  He  used  all  these,  figuratively  speaking,  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  attempts  at  practice  ;  but  gouge  and  chisel  came  more  natural  to 
him,  and  when  ho  got  *  cases'  he  used  these  tools  unsparingly;  and  hence 
I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  the  lapsus  linguae  in  using  Carpenter  in- 
steaa  of  Tinker,  for  he  literally  boxed  or  made  cases  of  his  clients. 

I  cannot  speak  knowingly  of  the  motive  that  impelled  Justin's  parents 
to  give  him  the  name  he  bore :  whether  it  was  in  expectation  of  his  beings 
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Mcarncd  in  the  law,*  or  skilled  in  the  nice  distinctions  of  judgment  to  di»- 
crirainate  between  *  strophes  and  anti-strophes,'  is  left  only  to  conjecture. 
Justin  might  have  been  an  appropriate  name  for  him.  Perhaps  his 
father  had  a  pers^pective  view  of  the  figure  which  stands  on  the  cupola  of 
the  City -Hall,  holding  a  balance,  and  likened  his  son  ere  he  was  *  called' 
to  as  prospective  a  position  in  the  affairs  of  this  world.  But  Justice  is  a 
feminine— our  hero  of  the  masculine  gender;  and  Justice  wouldn't  do. 
What  next  ?  Justin  came  near  enougn  to  Justice,  and  Justin  answered 
exactly — Just  in — and  Just  in  was  the  name. 

My  acquaintance  with  Tinker  commenced  with  his  first  case — his 
virgin  commission ;  and  indeed,  I  might  also  say  it  was  my  virgin  at- 
tempt to  serve  a  writ.  I  had  been  vested  with  the  power  to  *  comprehend 
vagrom  men '  but  a  short  time  when  Justin  issued  his  first  writ,  a  capias 
in  trover,  damages  laid  at  three  hundred  dollars,  against  Christian  Aning- 
sen,  a  Swedish  sailor,  at  the  suit  of  Julius  Hofer,  a  Swiss  apotheke  and 
Deutsche  arzt.  Of  course,  the  action  being  in  trover,  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  an  application  to  a  judge  for  an  order  to  hold  to  bail — the 
statutes  made  it  peremptory  for  the  Sheriff  to  hold  to  bail ;  and  hence  Jus- 
tin had  my  simplicity  at  the  end  of  his  pen,  when  he  laid  the  action  in 
trover:  I  could  do  naught  else  than  to  obey  my  writ,  and  arrest  the 
defendant ;  he  knew  it,  as  every  tyro  in  the  law  did. 

Well,  I  proceeded  to  the  comer  of  Market  and  Monroe-streets,  the 
house  at  which  Aningsen  boarded,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  find  him  at 
my  first  call ;  and  when  I  communicated  my  business  with  him,  he  af- 
fected surprise,  declared  he  had  never  *  converted  or  disposed '  the  prop- 
erty of  any  one  to  his  own  use,  had  never  wronged  a  person  in  his  life 
to  his  knowledge,  and  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  affair;  and 
that  if  I  persisted  in  the  arrest,  he  would  be  damaged  considerably,  as  he 
could  not  give  the  bail  I  required ;  and  it  would  interfere  with  his  ar- 
rangements sadly,  as  he  had  that  morning  engaged  as  second-mate  of  a 
Chinaman  then  almost  ready  for  sea. 

I  answered  him  in  as  few  words  as  I  could,  that  if  he  could  not  give 
the  bail  required,  he  must  go  to  prison,  as  that  was  the  only  alterna- 
tive for  those  who  in  his  situation  were  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  in 
circumstances  of  giving  sureties,  or  had  not  the  wherewithal  of  this 
world's  goods  to  satisfy  the  cormorant  demands  of  a  rapacious  plaintiff^ 
or  the  gnawinga  of  the  appetite  of  a  starving  attorney. 

To  end  the  matter  of  Aiingsen's  case,  I  lodged  him  in  jail ;  but  how 
lodged  he  when  he  got  there,  this  deponent  saith  not  I  effected  the 
lodgment,  and  he  staid  there  in  prison  until  by  due  course  of  law,  upon  a 
motion  for  his  discharge,  he  was,  by  an  order  from  the  Court,  released 
from  custody  and  set  at  liberty. 

I  have  ot^en  heard  of  the  law's  delays,  and  the  tedious  process  to 
which  one  who  indulges  in  the  luxury  of  being  a  suitor  is  subjected,  but 
in  this  matter  Aningsen  was  very  fortunate :  the  application  for  his  dis- 
charge and  his  release  from  the  jail  was  all  effected  within  two  days. 

But,  gracious  me !  I  never  dreamed  of  the  many  subterfuges  some  of 
the  gentlemen  learned  in  the  kw  resort  to  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
exteriorly  a  good  cause  of  action.  Here  was  a  matter  wnich,  upon  read- 
ing the  writ,  exhibited  a  grave  and  serious  aspect    Trover — conversion 
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or  dispoeiUon  of  the  property  of  another — a  quasi  criminal  writ — not 
punishodent  sought  for,  to  be  inflicted  or  imposed  upon  the  offending 
party,  but  damages — the  value  of  the  property  converted  or  disposed  — 
demanded  from  the  party  charged  with  the  conversion. 

I  was  curious  enough  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  merits  of  the  appli- 
cation for  Aningsen*s  discharge  from  arrest  upon  a  writ  so  summary  in 
its  operation  as  the  process  in  question,  and  was  startled,  astonished, 
nay,  astounded  at  the  glaring  audacity  of  Tinker  in  laying  the  cause  of 
action  in  trover.     It  appeared  from  the  affidavit  of  Aningsen,  made  in 
the  motion  to  discharge  him  from  arrest,  that  he,  while  at  sea,  in  per- 
forming some  duty,  got  one  of  his  fingers  badly  hurt :  the  wound  on 
the  finger  did  not  heal ;  and  when  the  vessel  came  in  port,  he  thought 
that  with  extra  care  and  attention,  and  being  relieved  from  heavy  work, 
his  finger  would  get  all  right     He  doctored  it  himself  for  a  little  while, 
but  there  was  no  improvement ;  it  appeared  to  be  growing  worse  :  in  this 
dilemma  the  apothecary  Julius  llofer,  the  plaintiff,  from  whom  Aning^ 
sen  procured  his  salves,  plasters,  et  cetera,  engaged  to  cure  the  stubborn 
wound  within  ten  days  for  a  stipulated  sum  of  ten  dollars ;  and  in  the 
event  of  his  not  effecting  a  complete  cure  within  that  time,  he  would  not 
charge  a  penny  for  his  care,  trouble,  medicine,  lint,  rags,  salve,  and  plas- 
ter.    Aningsen,  deeming  the  engagement  and  the  contract  a  good  one, 
at  once  closed  with  the  apothecary  upon  the  terms,  and  submitted  his 
finger  to  the  magical  (for  so  he  looked  upon  him)  wonder.     Aningsen, 
however,  reasoned  witn  himself  tlms :  that  there  might  be  humbug  in 
Hofer's  pretensions,  yet  he  would  have  the  advantage ;  for  if  the  finger 
was  made  all  right  in  the  ten  days,  he  would  gkdly  pay  the  sum  de- 
manded ;  but  if  the  cure  was  not  made  within  the  time,  then,  as  no 
money  was  paid  by  him,  he  could  not  be  the  loser.     Ilofer  dressed  and 
attended  the  wound  for  four  or  five  days,  and  the  finger  appeared  to  get 
worse ;  and  though  laboring  under  excruciating  pain,  Aningsen  permitted 
him  to  attend  to  it  until  the  ten  days  had  elapsed  and  passed,  and  then, 
like  a  sensible  man,  (although  bitten  severely,)  ho  consulted  a  surgeon  of 
character,  who  amputated  the  digit,  that  being  the  only  speedy,  sure,  and 
effective  cure. 

This  then  was  the  whole  case  of  trover.  And  when  Justin  Tinker, 
Esq.,  who  had  been  served  with  the  papers  on  the  motion  for  discharge, 
was  asked  by  the  Judge  *if  ho  had  any  counter-affidavits  to  introduce,' 
replied  that  he  could  not  controvert,  and  he  supposed  he  would  have  to 
content  himself  with  such  disposition  of  the  motion  as  his  Uonor  thought 
proper. 

Alas !  poor  Tinker :  a  sad  ending,  doubtless,  to  the  blissful  vision  your 
imagination  had  conjured :  heaps  of  money  from  the  poor  sailor  arrested 
but  three  days  prior  to  his  going  to  sea.  Your  grasping  desire  for  a  first 
case  was  near  to  making  a  case  of  you.  But  for  the  kindness  of  heart 
of  your  antagonist,  you  would  have  been  thrown  clean  over  the  bar. 

For  this  defeat,  Tinker  always  charged  mo  with  being  the  cause.  *If,' 
said  he,  *you  had  brought  the  sailor  to  my  office  before  you  had  thoucfht 
of  taking  him  to  jail,  I  should  have  got  a  settlement  out  of  him.  But 
never  mind,'  continued  he,  addressing  me  tlireateningly,  and  in  a  pas- 
skmate  manner;  Tli  fix  you,  depend  on  it — seeif  I  don't    I  a' n't  a 
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going  to  bo  bamboozled,  humbugged,  and  exposed  by  any  one.  So  look 
out  for  yourself.  Witljin  an  ace  of  being  tossed  —  thrown  —  and,  dear 
me,  not  to  know  where  I  would  have  landed,'  continued  he,  apoetrophii- 
ingly,  ^ clean  over!  Look  out!'  and  with  his  finger  shaking,  threateniDg 
all  manner  of  infernal  devices,  he  left  me. 

'  Much  obliged  to  you  for  the  warning,'  thought  I.  *  'Almost  over- 
look out  for  being  clean  ovei"* — or  shut  up,  jny  valiant  *«/tcw.'  'Fix 
me '  —  ha !  ha !  ha ! '  and  I  thought  it  was  a  rich  event  in  my  life,  when  it 
was  my  good  or  evil  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with  Justin  Tinker,  Esq, 
Counsellor-at-Law,  Solicitor-in-Chancery,  and  Proctor-in- Admiralty,  etc, 
etc. 

Tinker  for  a  while  seemed  lost  to  the  Sheriff's  office.  He  had  either 
shunned  it  altogether,  or  had  modestly  retired  from  the  practice  of  the 
law,  seeing,  as  he  had  so  little  success  in  his  first  case,  that  there  was  but 
trifling  encouragement  to  one  who  had  commenced  so  sharp,  and  who 
had  been  dealt  with  so  bluntly. 

My  thoughts  as  to  his  absence  from  the  Sheriff's  office  were  specula- 
tive only.  Tinker  would  not  retire  from  a  field  where  so  many  honors 
were  to  be  won — a  profession  wherein  he  had  indulged  the  hope  of  at- 
taining its  utmost  height  and  enjoying  its  proudest  honors.  His  was  a 
spirit  not  to  be  dashed  by  such  petty  failures  as  the  one  just  recited. 
N'o,  no ;  boldly  he  continued  his  practice ;  but  he  was  exceeding  careful 
that  the  rough  edges  were  concealed,  and  thus  he  avoided  for  a  time  the 
closest  scrutiny  of  some  of  the  cunning  heads  of  the  law. 

I  said  that  Justin  s^med  lost  to  the  Sheriff's  office ;  the  seemed  ap- 
peared a  reality.  For,  as  fate  decreed,  his  speculations  in  the  law  were 
brought  to  a  stand-still  very  suddenly.  Ue  and  a  client  of  his  named 
Barnabas  Steevy  were  sued  in  an  action  of  trespass  do  bonis  asportatis, 
for  carrying  away  tlie  goods  belonging  to  a  'credulous  country-gentle- 
man' who  hither  came  to  dispose  of  his  produce,  consisting  of  pork,  but- 
ter, and  lard. 

The  writ  against  Justin  Tinker,  Esq.,  and  his  client,  Mr.  Barnabas 
Steevy,  was  duly  issued  and  placed  in  my  hands  for  service,  and  an 
order  endorsed  thereon  to  hold  the  defendants  to  bail,  each  in  Uie  sum  of 
four  hundred  dollars.  'Ah,  ha  !'  exclaimed  I ;  'caught  at  last,  are  you. 
Mr.  Tinker  1  We  11  see  now  whether  you  '11  ?i\  me,  or  I'll  fix  you.  You 
bade  me  '  look  out,'  and  I'm  going  to  do  it,  and  for  you  too ;  and  I'll 
engage  I  will  be  successful — that  is,  if  there  be  any  keenness  in  my 
vision.' 

But  I  little  dreamed  of  the  great  difficulty  I  had  to  encounter  in  the 
search  for  this  limb  of  'the  law.  My  writ  was  issued  in  an  action  com- 
menced in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  returnable  on  the  first  Monday 
of  May  then  next,  allowing  me  about  three  months  to  effect  an  arrest 
I  found  that  I  could  with  scarcely  any  trouble  take  Steevy,  but  my  chief 
hope  was  to  take  Tinker,  and  to  accomplish  that,  I  was  obh'ged  to  be 
very  careful  lest  he  should  gain  information  of  my  desire. 

Neither  Tinker  nor  Steevy  had  the  least  suspicion  that  there  was  a  writ 
against  them  in  my  hands.  Steevy  was  an  old  customer  of  mine,  he 
being  an  old  patron  to  ijiy  office,  and  I  saw  him  almost  daily,  and  could 
take  him  easily  and  without  the  least  trouble ;  but  I  wanted  to  take 
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Ticker  first,  and  then  all  would  bo  right ;  not  so  I  thought,  if  Steevy 
was  the  first  prisoner.  I  looked  and  sought  for  Tinker  in  vain.  He  was 
not  at  his  office  or  shop ;  and  then,  when  I  called  again,  his  office  or  shop 
was  not  where  it  was.  First  he  was  nan  est^  and  second  and  last,  his 
office  was  no  where.  He  was  always  ^just  out^  and  never  ''just  M  I 
thpught  perhaps  I  might  find  him  or  meet  with  him  in  the  street,  as  he 
was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  having  no  local  habitation,  but  I  was 
doomed  to  disappointment 

I  found  that  after  the  expiration  of  two  months  or  so  from  the  time  I 
received  the  writ,  and  Tinker  not  arrested,  that  I  would  have  to  change 
my  tactics;  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  to  make  a  bold  stroke,  which  I 
immediately  put  into  operation  —  and  that  was  to  arrest  Steevy  when  I 
saw  him  in  the  street,  without  having  the  capias  about  me.  This  op- 
portunity occurred  very  shortly  afterward,  when,  meeting  him,  I  accosted 
him  and  told  him  I  wanted  very  particular  and  good  ball  for  four  hun- 
dred dollars. 

*Bail  for  four  hundred  ?'  said  he  very  coolly. 

*Ay,  bail  for  four  hundred.' 

*  Where's  the  writ,  Sheriflf?' 
*At  the  office,'  I  answered. 

*  Go  with  me  to  my  attorney,  will  you  ? '  asked  he. 
*\Vho  is  your  attorney  ?'  I  inquired,  affecting  ignorance. 

*  Tinker,  Justin  Tinker ;  you  know  him  very  well,  Sheriff" — good  !  first- 
rate,  a'  n't  he  ?  Let  me  go  for  him  ;  you  a'  n't  afraid  of  my  running 
away  ?    I  will  come  straight  to  the  office  with  him.' 

*  No,  Steevy,'  I  answered  ;  *  here's  my  assistant,  who  will  take  a  note  to 
him  if  you  desire  it,  but  I  can't  permit  you  to  go  for  him.  And  now,  upon 
sectjnd-thought,'  continued  I,  *  there  must  be  something  wrong ;  you  say 
that  Tinker  is  your  attorney.  Why,  he  has  n't  been  in  the  city  for  some 
time,  hsis  he  ?  If  ho  is  in  the  city,  I  have  not  seen  him.  You  must  be 
mistaken  :  there 's  doubt  and  mystery  about  this  whole  affair,  which  I 
don't  like,  and  I  think  I '11  have  to  put  you  up.' 

*  Oh,  do  n't  do  that,'  cried  ho  imploringly.  *  I  know  he  is  in  town  ;  I 
saw  him  yesterday,  and  am  to  meet  him  to-day,  this  very  morning,  at  the 
Second  Ward  Hotel,  at  twelve  o'clock ;  and  if  you  feel  disposed  to  wait 
with  me  till  that  hour,  we  will  go  there  in  company.  Oh !  do  this  for  me,' 
cried  he  beseechingly  ;  *  let  me  advise  with  him,  and  for  Heaven's  sake 
do  n't  put  me  up  I' 

*  Well,  well,  Steevy,  I'll  accommodate  you,'  said  I  carelessly,  *and  do 
as  you  request.  But  are  you  sure  Tinker  will  be  there  as  you  say  \ 
Don't  deceive  me,  for  my  time  is  somewhat  valuable  this  morning.  Yet 
I  can  give  a  half  hour  or  so  to  you,  upon  the  certainty  of  your  meeting 
with  vour  counsel.' 

*  I  am  sure  —  positive  he  '11  be  there.  I  have  very  particular  business 
with  him,  and  I  know  he  will  not  fail.' 

'  If  that  bo  so,'  said  I,  '  I  'II  go  with  you  at  once.'  I  proceeded  with 
my  gudn^n,  and  witli  him  entered  the  hotel  where  the  meeting  between 
them  was  to  take  place;  but  I  hjid  a  lingering  duubt  tliat  Justin  Tinker 
would  not  come.  We  waited  for  a  half  hour  or  so,  and  I  kept  Steevy 
with  mo  during  the  time  so  close,  that  he  felt  very  much  like  to  the  con- 
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dition  of  a  large  bait  on  a  hook  in  the  hand  of  a  practised  angler,  thrown 
after  a  forty-pound  bass — now  here,  now  reeled  up,  and  then  thrown 
there. 

*  Drink,  Sheriif  ?  ^  said  he  to  me,  walking  up  to  the  bar  and  inyiting 
me  to  partake  of  liquor  with  him. 

*  No,  I  never  do,'  replied  I. 

*  Take  a  segar  then,'  continued  he. 

*  I  do  occasionally,  and  will  smoke  notr,  seeing  you  are  so  anxious  that 
I  should  join  you  in  some  refreshment' 

The  clock  struck  twelve,  and  my  eye  turned  to  the  entrance-door  of 
the  hotel.  The  last  stroke  of  the  hour  told  upon  time,  and  its  sound, 
filling  the  ear  and  mind  for  an  instant,  then  mingled  with  the  noises  of  a 
busy  world  outside,  and  died  away  for  ever.  The  door  opened,  and  Tinker 
entered ;  he  gazed  anxiously  around  until  his  eyes  met  the  form  of  his 
friend  and  client,  and  approaching  him,  inquired  of  him  the  cause  of  my 
being  there. 

Steevy  informed  him  of  his  arrest,  and  of  his  not  having  seen  the  writ, 
and  his  ignorance  at  whose  suit  he  was  arrested,  and  upon  what  cause 
of  action  he  was  held.     I  expected  a  blast,  and  was  not  disappointed. 

*  Do  you  presume,'  bullied  forth  he,  addressing  me,  *  to  arrest  a  gentle- 
man without  exhibiting  your  writ  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  I  replied  vory  coolly,  *  I  presume  to  do  a  great  many  things,  but 
not  without  warrant.  I  presume  in  this  case  not  only  to  arrest  one  gen- 
tleman,  but  two ;  and  you,  Mr.  Tinker,  are  the  second  one.  I  am  not 
compelled  to  show  my  writ  in  cases  of  arrest,  and  I  b^  to  inform  you 
that,  after  a  vain  and  fruitless  search  of  two  months  or  so  for  a  sight  at 
your  face,  I  shall  now  have  the  extreme  felicity  of  putting  you  in  a  place 
where  I  can  find  you  whenever  I  want  to  see  you.  You  promised  to 
'  fix  me,'  but  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  you  are  the  party  *  in  a 
fix." 

He  stormed  and  swore  and  threatened,  but  it  was  of  no  avail ;  he  saw 
it,  felt  it,  and  turning  to  Steevy,  said,  *  See  here :  it 's  unavailable  to  try  to 
get  bail  for  m^ ;  look  out  for  yourself ;  this  man,'  pointing  to  me,  *  is  ob- 
durate as  against  me.  I  am,  as  he  says,  fixed^  and  will  have  to  take  up 
lodgings  at  the  expense  of  the  county ;  so  take  care  of  yourself  Steevy. 
For  a  long  time,'  continued  he,  lugubriously,  *  I  have  avoided  this  arrest, 
and  little  did  I  dream  that  from  this  day  I  would  be  at  the  county's  charge ; 
but  so  it  is:  and  as  I  am  a  quiet,  order-loving  citizen,  I  yield  to  the  power 
of  the  law,  and  subpiit  myself  a  prisoner-of-state.' 

I  escorted  the  twain  to  my  office,  and  lodging  Steevy  in  the  custody 
of  a  keeper  till  I  had  deposited  the  learned  and  honest  counsellor  in  the 
jail,  to  which  his  sharp  practices  entitled  him  to  the  enjojrment  of  a  pre- 
emptive right,  as  its  rightful  tenant,  I  soon  rejoined  Steevy,  who  wa.« 
overjoyed  at  the  escape  he  made  from  being  visited  in  prison.  He  gave 
satisfactory  bail,  and  he  left  me  rejoicing  in  the  liberty  vouchsafed  to 
him  for  the  present,  and  at  the  reversal  in  practice  of  the  old  fable  that 
a  good  dog  may  be  curtailed  of  his  liberty  if  he  is  found  in  bad  company. 

Tinker  became  a  county  charge,  but  ho  did  not  remain  long  in  that 
condition.  His  ingenuity  was  all  alive ;  and  what  to  me  seemed  a  pun- 
ishment and  was  so  intended,  was  by  his  rare  genius  and  active  mind 
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tamed  into  a  matter  of  great  pecuniary  concern  to  him.  He  was  at 
once,  almost  as  soon  as  his  induction  to  the  jail,  and  as  soon  as  his  pro- 
fession was  known  to  the  other  prisoners,  made  and  elected  their  advo- 
cate-general. Outside,  his  clients  were  few ;  inside,  his  clients  were  a 
dozen  ;  and  the  system  of  plunder  which  he  intended  to  put  in  practice 
upon  this  squad,  filled  his  imagination  with  bright  visions  of  a  pocket- 
full  of  gold.  He  was  not  chargeable  with  the  rent  of  an  office  while 
here ;  and  why  could  he  not — as  he  had  clients  at  his  call,  and  having  the 
entire  sweep  of  the  corridor  or  hall  of  the  jail,  and  a  constant  commerce 
with  those  who  were  there,  and  those  who  were  daily  taken  there — open 
his  office  in  the  establishment  ?  His  dreams  of  success  were  realized. 
He  was  in  full  blast  His  aim  was  first  to  possess  himself  of  all  the 
money  the  prisoners  had.  This  accomplished,  he  had  very  little  trouble 
thereafter  to  get  them  discharged  either  under  the  *  State  insolvent  Law,' 
or  what  is  commonly  called  the  *  fourteen-day  act'  By  this  proceeding 
he  lost  clients ;  still,  he  lost  them  only  when  they  were  not  worth  keeping. 
But  the  supply  was  kept  up  for  a  long  time,  and  Tinker  enjoyed  the  rare 
monopoly  of  a  bevy  of  well-lined  customers,  which,  like  fine  fish,  were 
caught  in  his  net  only  to  be  yielded  up  when  they  were  completely 
scaled,  or  when  the  scales  fell  from  their  eyes.  He  had  pursued  this 
system  for  about  a  montli  or  so,  when  a  complaint  against  his  operations 
was  made  by  some  *  outside  barbarian'  lawyers,  that  ho  was  interfering 
with  their  chances  of  trade,  and  a  representation  made  to  me  that  his 
arrangements  should  be  stopped  by  me.  My  answer  to  this  was,  that, 
*True,  I  was  his  custodian,  yet  I  could  not  stay  his  proceedings.  I 
could  not  discharge  him,  and  for  that  happy  event  they  must  *  wait  a 
little  longer." 

Amid  the  complaints — general  as  they  appeared  to  me  —  against 
Tinker,  made  from  time  to  time,  was  one  from  the  jailer  that '  Tinker  was 
raising  the  Devil  among  the  prisoners ;  that  before  his  appearance  among 
them  they  could  be  kept  in  order ;  but  now  every  thing  went  topsy-tur- 
vey,  and  he  couldn't  have  any  peace:  all  his  orders  were  disobeyed, 
and  he  laughed  at;  and  he  could  n't  stand  it,  and  he  wou!d  n't;  and  for 
his  security  of  peace  and  quiet,  he  told  the  prisoners  he  would  be  obliged 
to  lock  them  up  in  separate  cells.  And  what  do  you  think,  Mr.  Sheriff,  was 
Tinker's  reply  to  this  ?  AVhy,  he  told  me — yes,  he  told  me  tliat  that  was 
just  the  tiling  he  wanted  ;  ho  wanted  a  little  rest^  and  wished  quietness 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  he  bade  me  do  as  I  threatened.' 

*  Incorrigible  rascal ! '  said  I. 

'  But  I  did  n't  do  it,  because  that  would  be  punishing  them  for  his 
acts.' 

*  Why  do  n't  you  lock  him  up  then,  instead  ? '  I  inquired. 

*I  threatened  to  do  that,'  he  answered,  *and  the  prisoners  remonstrated, 
and  said  I  was  denying  them  the  benefit  of  counsel.' 

*  You  are  in  a  bad  strait,'  siiid  I ;  *  but  I  suppose  you  will  have  to  wait 
for  relief  from  some  other  hand  than  mine.  How  long  has  this  fellow 
been  in  jail  ? ' 

*  Nine  months,  Sir.' 

*  There  ought  to  be  a  *  jail-delivery'  very  soon,  then,'  I  observed.  *Be 
patient,  Mr.  Thome,'  I  continued,  addressing  that  worthy  ;  '  time  works 
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wonders;  'tnd  I  hope,  Ibr  your  sake  as  well  as  mine,  that  we  will  be  rid 
of  him  very  shortly.' 

I  was  not  mistaken  in  my  conjecture  that  Tinker  would  be  released 
from  custody.  Tlie  attorney  in  tlie  suit  in  which  he  was  arrested,  find- 
ing that  all  his  hopes  failed  of  getting  a  settlement  with  him,  and  being 
pressed  in  connection  therewith  by  the  many  prayers  of  some  of  ha 
younger  brother  lawyers  to  release  Justin,  he  consented  to  an  order  for 
his  discharge  from  prison.  Mr.  Thome,  the  jailer,  waited  upon  me  im- 
mediately after  he  had  received  the  order  directing  the  discharge,  and 
with  a  sad  and  sorrowful  look,  misery  depicted  in  his  countenance,  said, 
addressing  me,  *  It 's  no  use :  he  won't  go.' 

*  What 's  of  no  use  ?    Who  won't  go  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Tinker  won't  go  out.  Sir.  He  says  that  he  never  did  so  well :  he  has 
a  nice  office,  comfortable  quarters,  plenty  of  clients,  a  growing  and 
constantly-accumulating  business,  a  new  client  every  day  or  so,  and  he 
won't  go  out,  and  he  won't  leave  the  jail.' 

This  was  a  new  feature,  thought  I.  *  He  will  not  leave,  eh  ?  is  that  so, 
Mr.  Thome  V 

*  It  is,  Sir,'  said  he  dolefully. 

*  Well,  we  'II  see,'  said  I,  a  little  pettishly  perhaps ;  and  I  thought  it  was 
a  rare  thing  indeed,  if  a  sheriff  could  not  exercise  absolute  dominion  over 
the  county-jail ;  and  with  this  opinion  I  determined  to  proceed  to  the 
jail  and  exorcise  this  fiend  from  my  domain  forthwith,  notwithstanding 
his  avowed  determination  not  to  be  ousted.  I  arrived  at  the  pnson,  and, 
accompanied  by  the  jailer  and  the  turnkey,  looked  around  among  the 
prisoners  for  Tinker.  I  could  not  designate  him  among  the  lot,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  call  on  the  jailer  to  show  him  to  me,  which  he  did,  but 
without  whose  assistance  it  would  have  been  next  to  an  impossibility.  I 
had  not  seen  Justin  since  the  day  *I  put  him  up,'  and  he  had  during  that 
time  done  so  prosperous  a  business,  he  had  waxed  fat  and  be  come  a  very 
good-looking  fellow.  His  complexion,  by  reason  of  his  long  confinement, 
had  become  clear ;  he  had  allowed  his  beard,  whiskers,  and  moustaches 
to  grow,  and  altogether  I  was  astonished  at  his  good  appearance.  No 
wonder  I  did  not  recognize  him  at  first.  *  Tinker,'  said  I,  calling  to  him, 
*  you  are  discharged  from  custody,  and  you  must  take  your  leave  at  once. 
I  understand  from  the  jailor  you  refuse  to  go :  is  it  so  ? ' 

*  I  do  n't  see  why  I  should,'  replied  he,  with  vast  assurance.  *  I  am 
very  well  contented  here.  I  've  had  plenty  of  business  since  I  have  been 
an  inmate  of  this  establishment ;  I  am  never  at  a  loss  for  clients,  and  why 
my  business  is  sought  to  be  broken  up,  I  can't  imagine.  If  you  eject  me, 
it  shall  be  a  forcible  ejectment,  and  then  I  will,'  continued  he,  *sue  you 
in  trespass,  or  trespass  on  the  case.' 

*  Case ! '  replied  1 ;  *  still  at  case-making,  eh  ? ' 

*  Case  I'  thundered  he,  *yes,  'case ' — I  '11  make  a  ' case '  of  you.' 

*  Come,  none  of  your  threats ; '  and  I  took  him  by  the  arm,  aided  by 
the  jailer  and  the  turnkey,  and  showed  him  the  outside  of  the  jail. 

His  trespass  on  the  *  case '  and  forcible  ejectment  against  me  never 
eventuated.  I  have  not  seen  him  for  years  ;  but  it  was  the  first  and  only 
event  of  the  kind  in  my  experience  that  a  man  once  in  jail  desired  to  be 
kept  in.     But  to  him  a  reasonable,  ay,  a  very  reasonable  conclusion  ex- 
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hibited  itself,  inasmuch  as  he  fared  better  *  just  id*  than  *  just  oat.'  I  have 
always  congratulated  myself  in  having  contributed  to  the  disappearance 
of  Justin  Tinker,  Esq. ;  being  satisfied  in  a  double  enjoyment — one  in 
having  rid  the  profession  of  a  nuisance  in  the  way  of  mal-practice,  and 
the  other  (of  more  consequence)  in  having  rendered  a  service  to  those 
who  follow  after  me,  and  who,  like  myself,  may  be  engaged  in  the  public 
service. 


n     A     P     8      o     D     Y    . 


ATK     ATTKUPT     AT     A     HEW     KBTRX. 


Bouons  of  the  willow-tree  o'er  me  are  bending  and  swaying; 
Waves  of  the  river  beneath  me  are  sporting  and  playing ; 
Waves  of  the  stream  in  the  darkness  are  dipping  ana  dancing; 
Waves  of  the  stream  in  the  moon-light  are  gleaming  and  glancing; 
Striking  the  stones  at  my  feet  with  a  silvery  ringing. 
Tuning  their  voices  to  chime  with  the  crickets'  shrill  singing : 
Washing  and  splashing,  they  dart  down  the  river's  dark  edges, 
Dashing  and  flashing,  now  m  and  now  out  of  the  sedges. 
Shadows  of  night,  by  the  moon-beams  brought  into  being, 
O'er  the  green-sward  beside  me  are  flitting  and  fleeing ; 
Slowly  at  times  through  the  darkness  are  silently  stealing, 
Wildly  i^ain  to  the  river-side  rapidly  reeling. 
Breezes  of  night,  in  the  boughs  of  the  willow- tree  blowing, 
Solemnly,  sweetly,  not  sndly,  are  sighing  and  soughing. 
Sentinel-stars  from  behind  the  barrierhuls  are  creeping ; 
Over  them  all  her  watch  the  pale  moon  is  keeping, 
Ruling  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  their  ebbing  and  flowing  — 
Ruling  the  tides  of  my  bosom,  their  coming  and  going. 

Bright  is  your  glance  in  the  moon-light,  O  clear-running  water  I 
Brighter  the  smile  of  my  Mart,  the  miller's  fair  daughter. 
Flashing  so  foijtly,  your  waves  to  the  moon-beams  are  leaping ; 
Quicker  the  change  o'er  her  cheek,  as  she  dreams  in  her  sleeping. 
Liquidly  roll  they,  as  lightly  as  steps  of  a  fairy ; 
Like,  but  more  liquid,  the  sweet  summer  laugh  of  my  Mast. 
Deeply  your  waters,  O  Spring  I  through  the  green  turf  are  welling, 
Clearly  and  deep  in  their  bed  of  bright  pebbles  are  swelling: 
Eye  01  the  earth  art  thou,  'neath  the  black  brows  of  the  billow ; 
Deeper  the  eye  of  my  love,  as  she  dreams  on  her  pillow. 
Dark  are  the  rushes  which  hang  where  your  still  water  creepeth ; 
Darker  the  laches  which  lie  on  her  cheek  as  she  slcepeth. 
Soft,  0  ye  winds!  in  the  enr  of  Night  is  your  sighins ; 
Sweet  are  the  voices  of  Night,  to  your  wiiispcrs  replying : 
Softer  and  sweeter  the  voice  of  mv  Mary,  and  dearer  — 
Softest  and  sweetest  when  I  am  the  only  hearer. 

Moon-light^  and  star-light,  and  night-wind,  and  clear-running  water  — 
Fairer  than  all  is  my  Mary,  the  miller's  young  daughter ! 

Nnc-York.  Kuw»rd  Wxlibtt. 
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HE  LOTOS-EATERS. 

Calm  is  the  life  of  the  mystic  band 

In  the  golden  realms  of  their  fairj-land ; 

Slowly  ihey  move  in  their  spirit  trance, 

And  strange  is  the  gleam  of  their  bright  eyes*  glance ; 

Silent,  impassive,  they  glide  by  slow, 

With  step  as  soft  as  the  falling  snow. 
Soft  gleams  the  sun  through  the  misty  air. 

And  calm  he  sinks  at  the  close  of  day ; 
Sweet  is  the  touch  of  the  breezes  fair, 

And  gentle  is  the  change  of  the  night's  decay. 

Peaceful  gleams  the  lotos-land, 

Where  the  white  sea-surf  beats  the  dark  sea-sand ; 

Where  the  liquid  waters  murmur  low, 

Windinff  o'er  pebbly  beds  below. 

There  blooms  in  the  sunshine  clear  and  calm, 

The  magic  bud  of  the  lotos-palm, 

Whose  rustlings  sigh  to  the  Had  wind's  ears 

The  tale  of  its  life  through  its  changing  years ; 

Never  ceasing,  ever  sizhing, 

In  its  own  sad  masic  dying. 

Faintly  sound  in  the  haunted  air 

The  notes  of  the  wood-sprites'  earnest  prayer ; 

Sweet  they  sing  in  a  fairy-voice. 

While  the  sighing  breeze. 

And  the  bending  trees, 
And  the  gently-flowing  streams  rejoice. 

•  Come,*  they  sine,  *  to  our  dreamless  home. 
Where  the  bright-eyed  lotos-enters  roam ; 
Uere  glide  the  waters  slow 
From  their  native  hills  of  snow ; 
And  they  mimic  the  roaring  waves  of  ocean. 
As  they  gurgling  wind  with  a  wavy  motion. 
Richest  here  are  the  lotos-palms, 
And  darkei*t  the  shade  of  their  out-stretched  arms. 
Come  and  taste  of  the  lotos-palm ; 
Come  and  taste  of  the  spirit's  calm, 
That  soothes  to  rest  eacn  weary  heart, 
And  bids  the  shadows  of  grief  depart 
Sweet  is  the  bliss  of  the  dream-led  band ; 
Sweet  are  the  joys  of  our  favored  land  : 
Uuman  passions  are  not  here, 
Love  nor  hate,  nor  hope  nor  fear.' 

Sweet  is  the  lotos-eater*s  life, 

Though  far  he  be  from  his  home  and  wife. 

He  himself  has  cut  all  the  ties  that  bound  him ; 

lie  is  dead  to  those  who  were  once  around  him ; 

And  if  the  surges  of  memory  roll 

Through  the  Lethean  tides  that  sweep  his  soul, 

He  lives  and  walks  in  a  trance-like  sleep. 

And  he  hears  strange  voices  call  from  the  deep ; 

And  he  feels  sad  thoughts  neath  the  mourning  trees; 

And  he  hears  strange  words  in  the  sighing  breeze. 
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Soft  and  unformed  are  the  tales  they  tell, 
like  the  mnrmured  notes  of  the  sad  sea-shell. 
Which  ever  sighs  for  its  ocean-caves, 
And  the  mellow  roar  of  its  ocean*s  waves. 

If  again  he  sees  his  boyhood's  home. 
Though  far  away  o'er  the  ocean-foam. 
He  looks,  with  a  calm  and  pasMonless  dread, 
On  the  resting-place  of  his  Kindred  dead : 
He  marks  once  more  each  once*Ioved  spot, 
And  wonders  half  at  his  altered  lot. 
But  naught  can  quicken  the  rose  when  dead. 
Or  touch  the  life  whose  soul  has  fled : 

So  the  aimless  sport  of  the  billowy  sea 

Shall  the  lotos-eater's  emblem  be. 

Evermore,  evermore. 

By  that  silent,  haunted  shore. 

Shall  the  lotos-eater  stand 

By  the  surf-besprinkled  strand. 
Smoothly  his  life  shall  glide  along, 
Like  the  wondrous  strains  of  a  fairy-song : 
Human  words  are  left  behind. 
And  he  heeds  but  the  words  of  the  changing  wind. 
As  he  views  the  sun  set  bright  in  the  west, 
Then,  ere  he  turns  to  his  wonted  rest^ 
Softly  he  sings  through  the  darkening  air, 
'The  other  lands  of  earth  are  fair; 

But  evermore 
"Will  we  dwell  on  the  lotos- shore,* 

CftBDlA. 
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Op  all  the  nations,  what  one  can  claim  so  exalted  a  birth  as  our  own  ? 
What  a  ray  of  pure  celestial  li^ht  is  shed  around  its  origin,  seeming  the 
reflection  of  that  which  shone  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem !  Where  the 
prophetic  vision,  the  spirit  of  self-denial,  the  patient  endurance,  the  far- 
reaching  intelligence,  the  lofty  patriotism  and  unbending  virtue,  to  equal 
that  exhibited  first  by  the  Pilgrims,  then  by  our  Revolutionary  fathers, 
who,  when  hope  seemed  deserting  them  and  darkness  gloomed  upon 
their  pathway,  went  forth  undaunted  upon  their  destined  mission  through 
a  passage  of  fire  ?  Calm,  grand,  and  sublime,  they  trod  the  waters  of 
earthly  strife,  full  of  that  expansive  faith  which,  if  no  other  deliverance 
had  reached  them,  would  have  opened  out  for  them  a  passage  through 
the  Red  Sea,  across  the  wilderness,  over  Jordan  to  that  inheritance  of 
liberty  that  was  given  unt6  them  to  possess.  Their  bright  example  rose, 
an  illumination  of  glory  that  will  shine  with  increasing  brilliancy  through 
the  accumulating  dusk  of  ages,  lighting  up  the  dark  places  of  the  earth ; 
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in  view  of  which,  and  the  fruits  of  its  reflections,  the  down-trodden  and 
oppressed  of  all  nations  through  succeeding  ages^ill  take  hope  again. 
It  rises,  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  high  and  lifted  up,  unto  which  the 
nation  in  its  darkest  hours  has  only  to  look,  imitate,  and  live.  England, 
our  once  cruel,  exacting  and  oppressive,  but  now  proud  and  doting  mother, 
little  thought,  when  driving  the  colonies  to  rebellion,  that  they  would 
spring  so  soon,  united,  undaunted,  and  full-armed,  to  the  fray ;  defying 
her  giant  power,  striking  off  the  chains  which  she  had  forged  for  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  declaring  themselves  for  ever  free:  presenting  a 
spectacle  of  heroism  and  moral  grandeur  in  the  fiery  trials  through  which 
they  passed,  destined  in  its  influence  to  confer  inestimable  blessings,  that 
shall  tell  for  good  on  the  nation's  as  well  as  the  worid's  great  future, 
rather  than  part  with  which,  the  true  descendants  and  kindred  spirits 
of  this  and  every  other  generation  of  that  heroic  race  would  encounter 
the  perils  of  a  hundred  Kevolutions. 

Of  all  the  distinguished  actors  in  that  great  drama — an  immortal  an- 
cestry of  which  we  may  well  be  proud  —  not  one  remains.  Each,  at  the 
appointed  time  when  their  labors  of  patriotism  were  over,  full  of  years 
and  honors,  *  rested  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.' 
They  are  now  numbered  w^ith  the  mighty  dead.  And  those  too  who 
inherited  their  fallen  mantle,  'joined  the  innumerable  caravan  that  moved 
to  the  pale  realm  of  shade.'  Of  the  most  distinguished  of  their  imme- 
diate descendants,  that  knew  them  best,  and  comprehended  their  great 
actions,  and  that  have  done  most  to  present  to  our  view  tlie  fiery  trials 
through  which  they  passed,  drawing  aside  the  curtain  and  unveiling 
them  to  us  in  the  freshness  of  life,  that  we  might  see  them  in  their  rob^ 
of  immortal  dignity,  and  'know  them  as  they  were  known,'  not  one 
remains.  But  yesterday  the  most  gifted  and  the  mightiest  of  that  con- 
secrated band  passed  beyond  the  boundaries  of  time. 

Daniel  Webster,  a  child  of  the  Revolution,  the  great  statesman,  the 
mighty  instrument  in  forming  and  defending  the  institutions  of  the 
American  Republic ;  possessing  a  comprehensive  mind  and  grasp  of  in- 
tellect that  has  no  parallel  among  the  present  generation  of  men,  is  no 
more.  In  his  death  the  country  has  met  with  an  irreparable  loss.  He 
had  passed  through  the  golden  age  of  the  Republic,  and  was  the  intel- 
lectual glory  of  it.  No  man,  living  or  dead,  was  ever  a  more  perfect  mas- 
ter of  the  English  language.  He  occupied  the  same  position  in  the  world 
of  prose  as  Shakspearo  in  that  of  poetry.  His  greatest  intellectual  tri- 
umphs were  obtained  in  the  forum  and  on  the  arena  of  senatorial  debate.- 
His  orations  at  Plymouth  Rock,  laying  the  corner-stone  of  Bunker-Hill 
Monument,  and  his  eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson,  have  never  been  sur- 
passed. In  the  late  Greek  Revolution,  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence,  with 
that  of  his  great  compatriot,  Clay,  shot  in  trumpet-tones  across  the  broad 
and  deep  Atlantic,  seeming  that  of  Demosthenes,  awakened  and  invigorated 
from  the  slumber  of  ages :  at  its  echoings  the  spirit  of  Leonidas  revived, 
and  those  down-trodden  children  of  oppression  sprung  full-armed  to  the 
fray,  wrapping  Morea's  hills  once  again  in  fire.  When  the  dark  cloud  of 
nullification  hung  over  the  land,  with  its  thunders,  its  lightnings  and  tem- 
pest, lashing  tlie  angry  billows  into  fury,  with  a  sovereign  State  in  arms, 
thrcat<;ning  a  dbruption  of  the  Union,  in  view  of  which  stout  hearts  fal- 
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tered  and  strong  arms  trembled,  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Clay,  Jis  it*  com- 
missioned from  on  high  to  guard  the  Union,  mounted  the  whirlwind  and 
controlled  the  storm ;  saying  to  the  angry  temi>est,  *  Peace,  be  still ! ' 
sending  the  States  once  more,  under  a  common  convoy,  down  the  stream 
of  time,  upon  untroubled  waters,  bearing  aloft  and  waving  gallantly  in 
every  wind  under  heaven,  the  ensigns  of  the  Republic,  the  star-span- 
gled banner,  with  no  star  extinguished,  nor  a  single  stripe  effaced.    More 
recently,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery-question,  awakening  the  jealousy  of 
the  South,  was  rocking  the  Union  to  such  a  degree  that  patriotic  and 
intelligent  minds  regarded  its  stability  again  in  danger ;  when  Mr.  Web- 
ster and  Mr.  Clay,  the  two  great  champions  of  liberty,  believing  that  upon 
the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  de- 
pended the  realization  of  all  our  fond  hopes ;  that  they  were  the  tree  of 
life  whose  extended  branches  bore  the  only  fruit  capable  of  perpetuating 
freedom,  healing  and  enfranchising  the  nations;  guarded  it  with  their 
eloquence  as  with  a  two-edged  sword  that  cleaved  the  four  winds  of 
heaven,  standing  as  firm  as  the  everlasting  mountains  in  its  defence, 
whose  adamantine  foundations  meet  and  roll  back  the  advancing  waves. 
But  Mr.  Webster's  impromptu  reply  to  Mr.  Ilayne,  of  South  Carolina,  in 
the  great  debate  upon  the  Foote  Resolutions  in  the  winter  of  1830,  in 
the  American  Senate,  which  involved  the  principles  of  nullification,  ex- 
hibited more  than  any  single  effort  the  majesty  of  his  mighty,  compre- 
hensive, and  resistless  powers  of  mind.     Mr.  Hayne,  the  great  Carolinian 
had  made  a  masterly,  and  what  was  regarded  an  unanswerable  speech 
of  great  power  and  eloquence,  assailing  Massachusetts,  New -England,  the 
North,  and  Northern  patriotism,  occupying  near  two  days,  and  which 
closed  the  session  of  the  Senate  on  the  last  day  he  spoke.     Who  was  to 
answer  the  great  Senator  ?     Northern  patriotism  had  been  assailed  by  a 
mighty  hand,  and  Northern  pride  and  honor  wounded  in  a  tender  spot. 
Who  was  to  defend  it  ?     It  was  openly  declared  that  no  one  was  equal 
to  the  task.     Mr.  Webster  was  observed,  when  Mr.  Hayne  was  speaking, 
taking  notes,  (ho  had  been  called  upon  by  Northern  members  to  reply  to 
Mr.  Ilayne  in  the  same  debate  a  few  d.iy^  previous,  and  had  done  so,)  and 
all  eyes  were  turned  to  him  as  the  champion  of  the  North,     lie  was 
engageil  at  the  same  time  in  arguing  an  important  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  found  it  difficult  to  remain  in  the  Senate  while  Mr.  Ilayne  was 
speaking.     A  single  night  only  was  left  him  to  prepare  for  reply,  through 
which  he  says  he  slept  soundly.     The  Senate  convened  the  next  day ; 
the  surrounding  galleries,  the  stair-ways,  and  every  passage,  nook,  and 
corner,  was  filled  to  overflowing.     Much  of  tlie  beauty  and  intellect  of 
the  land  was  there.     Officers  of  the  Navy  and  Army  in  uniform.  For- 
eign Ambassadors,  Members  of  the  other  House,  Twhich  was  nearly  de- 
serted,) venerable  matrons,  and  ladies  with  rosy  clieeks,  sparkling  eyes, 
gorgeous  robes,  nodding  plumes  and  gay  bonnets,  adorned  the  galleries 
and  mingled  on  the  floor  with  grave  Senators,  imparting  elegance  and 
beauty  to  the  scene.     Mr.  Webster  rose  in  his  place  in  the  midst  of  the 
imposing  scene  ;  and  surrounded  by  that  brilliant  throng,  with  every  eye 
gazing  upon  him,  he  commenced  a  reply  in  a  low  and  subdued  tone, 
which  appeared  like  the  muttering  of  distant  thunder.     The  eloquent 
exordium  fixed  the  attention  of  every  one.    As  he  proceeded,  he  warmed 
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with  his  subject ;  his  form  dilated ;  his  gestures  were  majestic,  adding 
double  force  to  every  sentence.  When,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne,  who,  in 
reference  to  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  his  connection  with  Mr.  Clay, 
asked  if  it  was  the  '  ghost  of  the  coalition,  the  murdered  coalition,  which, 
like  Banquo's,  rose  and  haunted  him  ;'  he  gave  the  correct  reading  of 
Shakspeare,  and  said  the  aUusion  was  unworthy  of  the  Senator ;  no 
man  of  common  information  believed  a  syllable  of  the  charge ;  that  it 
had  no  application  in  this  case;  'that  it  was  not  the  friends,  but  the 
enemies  of  jBanquo,  at  whose  bidding  the  spirit  would  not  down.*  '  It  was 
at  those  who  b^an  with  caresses  and  ended  with  foul  and  treacheroos 
murder,  that  the  gory  locks  were  shaken.*  Even-handed  justice  com- 
mended the  poisoned  chalice  to  their  lips.  He  became  excited ;  his  coun- 
tenance brightened ;  a  ray  of  intellectual  light  played  around  it ;  his  eyes 
flashed  fire.  The  audience  caught  the  inspiration,  and  every  nerve  was 
strung  to  the  utmost  tension.  The  stillness  of  death  prevailed  in  the 
Senate-chamber,  broken  only  by  those  gasping  for  breatn  at  the  close  of 
some  of  his  magnificent  and  thrilling  sentences,  which  fell  with  the  force  of 
deep-mouthed  Uiunder  upon  the  astonished  ear — sometimes  in  a  vein  of 
sarcasm  as  cutting  as  a  two-edged  sword,  then  in  a  train  of  argument  that 
was  convincing,  uttered  in  the  loftiest  strain  of  eloquence,  carrying  with 
it  the  painful  reflection  that  there  was  death  to  his  adversary  in  every 
blow.  When,  in  a  manner  more  subdued,  with  his  bosom  still  heaving 
as  if  inspired  with  intense  thought,  he  appeared  the  image  of  stem  ma- 
jesty, with  his  eyes  rolling  back  in  their  sockets,  as  if  surveying  with  his 
mental  vision  the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  from  whence  he  drew  argu- 
ments which  fell  at  first  from  his  lips  like  the  low  murmuring  of  distant, 
troubled  waters,  swelling  in  volume  as  he  proceeded,  like  the  majestic 
gathering  roar  of  the  advancing  flood  ;  with  his  noble  form  rising  and 
bending  forward,  his  eyes  fixed  and  flashing  fire  as  he  gazed  intensely 
upon  his  adversary ;  with  his  arm  uplifted  as  if  grasping  every  argu- 
ment, then  hurling  them  with  the  force  of  a  thunderbolt  against,  and 
subverting  with  them  every  position  assumed  by  Mr.  Hayne.  It  was  a 
war  of  the  giants,  where  mind  grapples  with  mind  in  the  noblest  of  all 
conflicts,  the  intellectual  fight  Every  step  seemed  the  tread  of  an  ele- 
phant Mr.  Hayne  had  spread  a  drag-net  over  the  land,  gathering  false 
accusations  against  the  North  in  *  musty  pamphlets,  abolition  lectures,' 
and  every  form  of  scurrility,  which  were  scattered  to  the  wind  in  the 
light  of  truthful  history.  When  Mr.  Webster  spoke  of  tlie  sacrifices,  the 
devotion,  the  patriotism,  and  mutual  confidence  existing  between  Massa- 
chusetts and  Carolina,  when,  side  by  side  in  the  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence, Washington  rested  his  great  arm  upon  them,  and  took  counsel 
from  them ;  lamenting  that  petty  jealousies  and  local  prejudices  should 
mar  that  good  understanding,  he  said  of  Carolina, '  I  claim  part  of  the 
honor ;  I  partake  in  the  pride  of  her  great  names ;  I  claim  them  for  coun- 
trymen, one  and  all :  the  Lawrences,  the  Rutledges,  the  Pinkneys,  the 
Sumpters  and  Marions — Americans  all,  whose  fame  is  no  more  to  be 
hemmed  in  by  State  lines  than  their  talents  and  patriotism  are  capable 
of  being  circumscribed  within  the  same  narrow  limits.'  •  In  their  day 
and  generation  they  served  and  honored  the  country,  the  whole  country.' 
Sooner  than  detract  one  iota  from  their  just  renown,  he  woukl  rather  his 
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arm  should  fall  palsied  at  his  side,  and  his  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth.  ^  I  shall  enter/  he  said,  *  upon  no  encomium  upon  Massachusetts. 
There  she  is :  she  needs  none.  There  she  is  :  behold  her  and  judge  for 
yourselves.  There  is  her  history :  the  world  knows  it  by  heart  The 
past,  at  least,  is  secure.  There  is  Boston,  and  Concord,  and  Lexington, 
and  Bunker-Hill,  and  there  they  will  remain  for  ever.  The  bones  of  her 
sons,  falling  in  the  great  struggle  for  independence,  now  lie  mingling  with 
the  soil  of  every  State  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  there  they  will  remain 
for  ever.  And,  Sir,  where  American  liberty  first  raised  its  voice,  and  where 
its  youth  was  nurtured  and  sustained,  there  it  still  lives  in  the  strength 
of  its  manhood,  and  full  of  its  on^nal  spirit.  If  discord  and  disunion 
shiUl  wound  it ;  if  party  strife  and  bhnd  ambition  shall  hawk  at  it ;  if  folly 
and  madness,  if  uneasiness  under  salutary  restraint,  shall  succeed  in  sep- 
arating it  from  that  Union  by  which  alone  its  existence  is  made  sure,  it 
will  stand  in  the  end  beside  the  cradle  in  which  its  infancy  was  rocked ; 
it  will  stretch  forth  its  arm,  with  whatever  of  vigor  it  may  still  retain,  over 
the  friends  who  gatliered  around  it ;  and  it  will  fall  at  last,  if  fall  it  must, 
amid  the  proudest  monuments  of  its  own  glory,  on  the  very  spot  of  its 
orimn.'  At  the  revelation  of  this  sublime  conception,  patriot  bosoms  rose 
and  fell,  and  strong  m«n  wept  like  children. 

Every  argument  of  Mr.  Uajme  was  made  to  roll  back  upon  him  with  all 
the  resistless  force  of  a  numerous,  badly-defeated,  and  frightened  advance- 
fi^ard,  upon  the  main  body  of  the  army. '  Every  out-work  had  fallen 
before  an  intellectual  battery  more  potent  than  the  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes, which  Philip  of  Mac^don  declared  more  powerful  than  machines 
of  war  and  battering-rams,  that  he  with  the  united  armies  of  Greece 
could  not  resist  And  the  American  Hercules  advanced  upon  the  lofly 
and  well-proportioned  temple  reared  with  care  by  Mr.  Hayne,  and  with 
the  ann  of  a  Samson  hurled  its  ponderous  pillars  from  their  firm  foun- 
dation, and  they  fell  promiscuously  around  him,  bringing  down  the  mighty 
fabric  which  cost  years  of  toil  to  rear,  and  which  crumbled,  like  the  walls 
of  Jericho,  with  a  crash,  burying  beneath  the  ruins  the  ideal  creations  of 
the  noble  architect : 

*Tbb  engineer  that  places  the  last  stone  In  his  sea-bnilt  tower, 
That  cost  him  years  and  years  of  toil  to  rear ; 

Bmiling  upon  it,  bade  the  winds  and  the  wares  to  roar  and  whistle  now  — 
60  in  a  night  beheld  the  tempest  sporting  in  Its  place*  — 

stood  aghast,  as  Mr.  Hayne  and  his  friends  did  at  the  entire  overthrow 
of  their  cherished  theory. 

The  victory  was  perfect.  At  the  close  of  the  magnificent  peroration, 
those  who  had  been  enchained  for  hours  by  an  eloquence  as  resistless  as 
the  voice  of  blood,  were  still  held  spell-bound,  as  if  in  rapt  contem- 
plation of  some  heavenly  vision,  with  tearful  eyes,  and  bosoms  heaving 
with  the  inspirations  of  patriotic  joy.  The  North  was  triumphantly  vin- 
dicated. No  victor  at  the  head  of  his  vanquishing  legions  had  ever 
achieved  a  more  signal  triumph.  The  glad  tidings  spread  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind,  thrilling  and  electrifyinir  the  nation,  and  Mr.  Webster  stood 
before  the  world  in  a  crown  of  intellectual  glory.  Those  who  have  not 
read  that  speech,  should  do  so.  They  will  find  passages  in  it  that  will 
inspire  them  with  a  thrill  of  intellectual  and  patriotic  joy.    As  a  specimen 
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of  unpremeditated  senatorial  eloquence,  exhibiting  great  and  coroprehen- 
sivc  }>owers  of  mind,  that  seem  god^like,  it  has  no  equal. 

Mr.  Webeter  bore  about  bim  the  stamp  of  an  intellectual  king.  Whe^ 
ever  ho  went,  he  was  regarded  the  first  among  men.  The  writer  met  him 
a  few  years  since  in  London,  where,  in  the  Senate-chamber  and  among 
the  first  inteliectA  of  the  world,  he  was  the  moet  noticed  and  marked  man. 
No  American  has  ever  met  with  a  more  flattering  reception  there.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Melbourne,  the  then  Prime-Minister, 
and  all  the  most  distinguished  nobility,  paid  him  marked  attention.  He 
spent  several  days  at  Kensington-palace,  with  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the 
Queen's  uncle,  and  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  brothers  of  George  the 
Fourth.  Every  nioment  was  occupied ;  even  his  morning-hours  were 
devoted  to  private  festivity.  He  was  every  where  a  welcome  and  invited 
guest  On  different  occasions,  when  calling  upon  him  at  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  found  him  going  out  to  breakfast  with  some 
distinguished  Englishman.  His  fame  had  preceded  him.  The  London 
populace  understood  and  appreciated  his  greatness.  The  beauties  of  Dan- 
iel Webster  were  every  where  placarded  in  the  shop-windows.  Such  was 
his  presence,  commanding  person,  and  large  head,  with  its  extraordinary 
developments,  that  in  passing  through  the  streets  Jie  commanded  marked 
attention  ;  even  the  street-laborers  regarded  him  with  wonder  and  admi- 
ration. 

Intellectually  great ;  great  and  distinguished  in  all  the  high  positions 
he  filled ;  endowing  and  imparting  additional  lustre  without  ostentation  to 
the  most  exalted  stations  known  among  m^n,  yet  simple  and  child-like  in 
his  intercourse  with  them ;  never  manifesting  by  his  actions  that  he  wms 
any  thing  more  than  one  of  the  humblest  of  them,  the  least  of  whom  were 
placed  as  much  at  home  and  at  ease  with  him  as  if  in  company  of  an 
equal,  and  sometimes  unconscious  of  his  superiority  until,  by  the  unaf- 
fected flashes  of  his  intellect,  they  were  made  sensible  of  the  brilliancy 
of  his  genius,  of  the  fountain  of  knowledge  welling  up  in  him,  overflow- 
ing and  beautifying  the  arguments  with  which  he  unfolded  with  clear- 
ness the  mysteries  of  every  subject  he  undertook  to  grasp.  Viewing  the 
matter  under  consideration  from  a  variety  of  points,  as  he  analyzed  it ; 
fortifying  his  positions  by  a  chain  of  argument  that  was  resistless ;  present- 
ing new  views,  true  to  nature,  expressed  in  language  so  simple,  as  he  cleared 
up  that  which  seemed  obscure ;  causing  you  to  wonder  that  you  had  not 
comprehended  the  subject  before. 

He  had  his  faults :  they  were  few  compared  with  his  many  virtues, 
and  are  buried  with  him ;  while  his  exalted  patriotism,  his  good  deeds, 
and  the  reflection  of  his  mighty  intellect,  will  clothe  his  memory  in  per- 
petual green.  No  position,  exaltation  of  intellect,  nor  earthly  power  could 
shield  him  from  the  great  destroyer.  Full  of  years,  in  the  midst  of-  his 
usefulness,  with  his  armor  on,  and  crowned  with  honors,  he  obeyed  the 
call ;  *  approaching  his  end,  soothed  and  sustained  by  an  unfaltering  trust, 
like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him,  and  lies  down 
to  pleasant  dreams.' 

What  a  sublime  reflection,  that  in  the  *  wreck  of  matter  and  crush  of 
worlds,'  the  immortal  mind  survives !  Man  may,  as  he  does,  fall  like  the 
leaves  of  autumn.     The  tall  oak,  that  has  withstood  the  storms  of  a  thou- 
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sand  winters,  falls  to  the  earth  and  decays.  The  lofty  temple  that  has 
reared  its  glittering  dome  on  high  for  ages,  crumbles.  The  volcano  ex- 
plodes the  primitive  foundations  of  the  everlasting  mountains,  and  they 
sink  into  annihilation.  Cities  and  empires  rise  and  fall.  ^  Earth  may  die  ; 
its  habitants  may  exclaim,  Earth  is  passing  away  ;  its  requiem  may  ring 
around  heaven's  ramparts,  stir  the  thornless  rose  in  heaven's  arbor,  and 
shake  the  very  drapery  around  the  throne  of  God ; '  *  but  intellect  sur- 
vives;' and  Mr.  Webster,  with  the  millions  of  imperishable  mind,  exalted 
and  in  a  new  and  nobler  form,  will  yet  witness  from  the  observatory  of 
Infinity  the  going  out  of  the  great  light  of  nature,  and  read  thy  epitaph 
upon  thy  tomb-stone,  that  thou  too  hast  fallen,  O  Death  1  In  the  spirit 
01  his  own  magnificent  conception  applied  to  Adams  and  Jefferson,  his 
disembodied  spirit  has  gone  to  join  our  Washington,  and  those  other 
stars  that  revolve  around  their  common  centre  in  the  clear  upper  sky ; 
where  may  he,  with  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  Chatham,  Burke,  and  Pitt, 
and  our  own  illustrious  Adams,  Patrick  Uenry,  and  Henry  Clay,  hke  the 
far-off  evening-star,  that  brightens  with  tlie  increasing  darkness  of  the 
night,  continue  to  shine  brighter  and  brighter  through  the  added  dusk  of 
each  succeeding  year,  until  time  shall  be  no  more !  And  may  this,  and 
every  other  generation  of  this  fair  land,  be  permitted  to  walk  the  course 
of  time  in  the  fulness  of  their  reflected  light ! 


ANNIE  MAT. 

QoKE  from  thA  hearts  that  love  her 
Gone  from  her  home  away ; 

Gone  in  her  childifth  beauty, 
Little  Annie  May. 

Gone  like  the  moon-light's  glimmer 
From  off  the  rippHns  stream  ; 

Gone  like  the  joyous  pictures 
Of  childhood's  glowing  dream. 

Gone  as  the  flowers  of  tearful  spring 
Gone  as  the  dew  at  morn ; 

Gone  like  the  songs  of  summer-bird^ 
Fled  as  the  stars  at  dawn. 

Bat  in  a  land  of  beauty, 
Of  never-fading  flowers, 

Where  care  and  sorrow  come  not^ 
(A  holier  chmo  than  ours^) 

She  dwclleth  now,  and  kneeleth 

Beside  the  throne  of  God, 
In  praise  to  IIim  who  raiseth 
The  spirit  from  the  sod. 
VOL.  xu.  35 
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I. 


itt. 


*TwAS  when  in  the  morning 

The  rainbow  gave  warning 
To  the  sailors  that  traversed  the  wild  raging  tea. 

That  the  music  was  heard 

Of  this  stormy  bird 
As  she  skimmed  o*er  the  mountain-wave  free. 

II. 

T  was  a  strange,  wild  thing, 

With  a  motionless  wing, 
That  touched  neither  ocean  Hor  air  as  it  flew; 

But  ever  pursued, 

With  ito  phantom  brood, 
The  white-winged  ship  and  its  dauntless  crew. 

I  had  watched  her  flight 

At  the  noon  of  night, 
A.nd  wept  for  this  bird  of  the  tireless  wing, 

That  hnth  no  rest 

On  tlie  hcftvincf  breast 
Of  the  sea,  with  its  ceaseless  swing ! 

XV. 

And  she  hath  no  home 

But  the  snow-white  foam. 
This  wanderer  out  on  the  wild,  deep  sea. 

Where  her  chosen  nest 

Is  the  billow's  crest. 
When  the  storm  pipes  loud  in  his  ocean  glee  I 

T. 

It  is  said  of  this  bird 

That  her  wailing  is  heard 
Wlien  the  mariner  sinks  to  his  final  rest ; 

And  she  glides  away 

O'er  the  darkling  spray 
When  the  sun  goes  down  in  the  far  bleak  west 

That  her  wings  are  kissed 

By  the  morning  mist. 
When  the  sun  comes  up  from  his  ocean  stream, 

And  she  bathes  anew 

In  the  bright  foonwlew. 
When  the  day  dissolves  with  his  parting  beam :  1 

rxi.  " 

That  there  is  no  rest 

On  the  ocean  8  breast 
For  this  stornii-loved  bird  of  the  wailing  night, 

That  o*er  the  sea 

Flies  ceaselessly, 
Like  the  parting  wind  in  its  pathless  flight  I  b  w.  w. 

WaukeMhat  Wu.,  Marck^  1853. 
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mBWDBKBD   IVTO   WRXTtira   BT  TOHT  VD90B. 


On4PTBII     MIHBTBBMTH 

W  A  S  n  .      P  D   1>  a  E     A  N  D      P  R  I  E  N  D  S  . 

Tell  me  with  whom  you  live,  and  I  will  tell  you  who  you  are.*    spa»ii.ii  Pruvehb 

Our  good  cousin  Washington  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  We  must  go 
back  to  Paris  to  find  him.  He  is  luxuriating  in  the  way  that  most 
rery  young  Americans  are  apt  to  luxuriate  in  the  gay  capital.  It  is  an 
odd  truth,  but  confirmed  by  very  much  out-of-the-way  observation  of  my 
own,  that  if  you  put  a  young  New-Yorker  in  the  road  to  the  D — 1,  he 
will  gallop  there  faster  than  any  youngster  of  any  nation  upon  the  face 
of  the  globe.  The  old  adage  of  the  beggar  on  horse-back  will  occur  to 
the  erudite  reader ;  yet  it  is  not,  as  Wash,  could  say  in  la  belle  langue^ 
apropos  :  for  a  beggar  is  not  often  on  horse-back;  but  a  travelling  New- 
York  youngster  is  rarely  pursuing  his  journey  in  any  other  direction 
than  that  which  I  have  suggested. 

Those  elegant  young  gentlemen  who  introduce  the  fashions  for  shirt- 
collars,  small  pantaloons,  charms,  short  canes,  schottisch,  or  matinees^ 
are  not,  in  a  general  way,  veiy  robust  of  brain :  the  atmosphere  of  Paris 
is  almost  uniformly  fatal  to  those  who  are  not  robust  in  that  organ.  The 
ladies  must  explain  why  it  is  that  such  feebleness  in  our  city  scions  is 

•  becoming  common.  It  is  my  opinion  —  whatever  Mr.  Theodore  Parker 
or  Miss  Abby  Folsom  may  say — that  ladies,  young  and  old,  are  much 
more  accountable  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  habits  of  our  thriving  boys, 
than  they  are  for  slavery,  or  a  low  tarifi".  Under  the  present  hop-and- 
skip  a.spect  of  the  town  society,  it  is  certain  that  strong-minded  ladies 
content  themselves  with  a  side-view,  and  do  not  take  an  active  part  in 
the  entertainment  of  such  young  gentlemen  as  my  cousin  Wash.  Fudge. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  young  gentlemen  alluded  to  grow  up  in 
the  bosom  of  a  large  family  of  nimble  and  anxious  young  ladies,  very 
similar  in  their  qualifications  to  the  ambitious  Wiuielmina.     It  is  need- 

•  less  to  say  that  tliey  riot  here ;  and  even  maintain  a  preponderance  in 
the  social  scale  which  it  would  seem  rash  to  expect  from  them  under  any 
circumstances. 

With  such"  antecedents,  I  think  it  can  easily  be  imagined  how  utterly 
weak  such  gentlemen  prove  when  transferred  to  the  society  of  those 
ladies  entreprenantes  of  the  Parisian  ball-room,  and  to  the  courtesies  of 
the  masked  fdtes.  If  even  a  strong  man,  of  healthy,  country  energy, 
and  practical  mental  development,  has  been  known  to  yield,  what  could 
be  hoped  of  a  young  gentleman  reared  above  Bleecker-«treet,  and  a  star 
$i  matmiet  dansantes  ? 
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Alas,  for  the  good  old  Dutch  days  (I  was  young  then)  when  a  hoy 
was  nurtured  by  the  good  old  Dutch  mammas  in  some  sort  of  manliness; 
when  a  little  of  the  Spartan  hardihood  and  good  sense  dwelt  even  in  the 
blaze  of  wealtli ;  and  when  the  scions  of  the  old  stock  were  not  wilted, 
as  they  are  now-a-days,  into  shadowy  vestiges  of  men,  with  no  trace  of 
the  masculine  character  about  them,  except  their  names  and  tlieir  booU. 
Poor,  weak  young  gentlemen ;  and  my  poor  cousin  Washington,  my 
heart  bleeds  for  you  I 

And  so  would  his  mother^  and  even  his  papa^  the  stout  Solomon^s, 
if  he  had  known  of  his  sad  losses  in  the  saloon  of  the  pretty,  but  middle- 
aged  Countess  de  Guerlin.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  have  greatly 
mitigated  the  old  gentleman's  pity  to  have  witnessed  the  ravishing  ten- 
derness which  the  Guerlin  did  certainly  show  to  the  Fudge  heir. 
Nothing  so  touches  the  heart  of  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land  as  this  tender 
kind  of  sympathy. 

*  Oh,  tnon  petit^  said  the  charming  countess, '  I  like  you  so  much ! 
and  that  odious  colonel,  who  has  won  your  money,  I  detest  him ;  U  e*t 
tnonstre  !  But,  my  dear,  it  will  turn  better,  I  feel  ver'  sure.  Cou-rage, 
Vasuy  ! ' 

And  the  three  thousand  already  mentioned  are  not  all.  Indeed,  a 
sight-draft  (which  my  uncle  Solomon  abominates)  is  on  its  way  for 
double  the  amount  And  the  little  suppers — charming  affairs — are 
more  and  more  frequent ;  and  so  are  the  drives  in  the  pleasant  Bois  de 
Boulogne. 

Once  or  twice  it  does  occur  even  to  the  darkened  mind  of  Wash. 
Fudge,  that  it  might  possibly  be  better  to  forswear  high  society,  live 
quietly,  and  observe  a  little  more  attentively  what  might  be  worth  ob- 
serving in  so  extended  a  tract  of  country  as  Europe.  Once  or  twice,  I 
say,  this  does  occur,  with  a  winning  fancy  of  some  definite  object  in  Ufe, 
more  than  looking  on,  or  dancing,  or  losing  money  at  *  ecarto  ; '  but  it 
is  a  shadowy  fancy  ;  the  straggling  remnant  of  some  magazine  sugges-  ' 
tion,  or  fragment  of  a  sermon ;  and  has  none  of  the  vitality  about  it 
which  belongs  to  the  graceful  speech  of  the  Guerlin.  * 

Moreover,  the  mamma,  Mrs.  Phcebe,,  riding  in  her  claret  coach,  is  she 
not  spending  years  in  just  such  conquest  of  brilliant  connection  as  the 
hopeful  Washington  has  leaped  upon  at  a  bound?  Is  not  our  hvely 
boy  dutifully  pursuing  the  bent  of  his  early  impressions  I  And  the  ad- 
vices in  tlie  occasional  letters  of  the  mamma  do  not  offer  any  very  firm 
stand-point  for  A  new  course  of  life.  Therefore  he  slips  on  in  his  Gcer- 
LiN  coupe,  with  very  much  the  same  quietude  of  conscience  with  which 
the  stout  woman,  my  Aunt  Phcebe,  prosecutes  her  daily  drives  with  the  • 
angelic  Wiuielmina,  amid  the  delightful  scenery  of  human  vanities. 

But  there  are  roughnesses  even  in  the  soft  paths  of  life ;  and  to  antici- 
pite  them  is  almost  a  conquest  Mrs.  Fudge  will  find  it  so.  Wash. 
Fudge  has  found  it  so. 

The  draft  for  five  thousand  being  on  its  way.  Wash.,  charmed  with 
the  Guerlin  still,  continues  to  lend  the  attraction  of  his  presence  to  the 
petit  soupers  in  the  Rue  de  Helder,  The  old  gentleman  in  the  white 
moustache  is  unfailing ;  and  the  colonel,  the  monster,  presumes  also  to 
be  present,  and  to  play  unflinchingly  at  *  kartS,^    It  is  in  strong  evidence 
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of  the  disiiitcre.ste<lnchs  vf  tlie  countx.*w,  that  she  hits  never  received  from 
Mr.  Fudge  the  amount  of  her  private  earnings ;  she  has,  indeed,  trans- 
ferred a  few  of  his  souvenirs  of  indebtedness  to  the  gentleman  of  the 
white  moustache ;  but  Washington  feels  bold  and  grateful ;  he  playfullj 
provokes,  upon  a  certain  evening,  very  large  bettings  with  the  countess, 
and  loses.  The  delicious  supper  and  the  excitement  of  the  evening 
drive  the  matter  out  of  his  mind.  Indeed,  it  might  have  escaped  him 
wholly,  if  the  colonel  had  not  called  upon  him  a  few  days  after,  and 
urged,  in  his  blandest  manner,  that  he,  Wash.  Fudge,  should  cancel  ibat 
little  debt  to  the  countess. 

Washington  is  surprised.     He  will  call  on  madame. 

^Pardon  ;  Madame  la  Comtesse  is  engaged  to-day.' 

Mr.  Fudge  cannot  act  in  the  matter  without  authority  from  the 
countess. 

Mr.  Fudge  may  relieve  himself  of  all  anxiety,  since  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse  is  the  wife  of  his  obedient  servant,  the  Colonel  Dupkez. 

The  French  are  a  polite  people,  as  the  coloners  manner  abundantly 
proved.  He  even  volunteered  an  explanation  in  reply  to  Washington's 
expression  of  distrust. 

*•  I  wish  to  say.  Monsieur,'  (and  the  colonel  tweaks  his  moustache,)  *  that 
my  wife  (c'est  d  dire^  la  Camtesse  de  Guerun)  has  handed  to  me  these 
little  billets.  They  bear,  I  think,  your  name,  and  a  promise  to  pay, 
de  vue,  twenty-five  hundred  francs.  Pas  grand  chose,  but  les  affaires  me 
pressetit  beaucoup,    Je  vous  attend,  Monsieur? 

*  The  wife  of  Colonel  Duprez  ?     Impossible ! ' 

*  Vous  croyez,  Monsieur  ? '  And  tlie  colonel  plays  with  his  mous- 
tache. 

In  despair,  Mr.  Fudge  asks  if  the  colonel  can  wait  until  to-morrow. 

*With  the  greatest  pleasure.'  And  the  colonel  withdraws,  leaving 
oar  pleasant  hero  in  a  very  excited  condition.  Twenty-five  hundred 
francs  are  not  so  very  much :  but  to  be  so  deceived !  Surely  the  coun- 
tess can  be  no  party  to  this  imposition.  And  he  is  the  more  confirmed 
in  this  opinion  by  the  present  receipt  of  a  dehcate  note,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  his  '  distressed  countess.' 

'She  fears  that  monstre,  the  colonel,  has  importuned  him;  has  told 
him  —  all,  perhaps !  Oh !  the  false-hearted ness  and  vexations  of  the 
world  !  Poor,  trusting  woman  !  her  tears  blind  her  as  she  writes.  Do 
not,  dear  Mr.  Fudge,  be  disturbed.  —  A  bientdt,  —  Marie  de  Guerlin.' 

And  very  soon  it  is  that  the  charming  coupS  stops  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Fudge's  hotel,  not,  as  formerly,  to  command  the  attendance  of  our  hero ; 
but,  in  the  grief  of  the  late  disclosure,  the  countess  worthily  abandons 
her  pride,  and  finds  her  way  in  person  to  the  apartment  of  our  excited 
cousin.  Never  before  had  Mr.  Fudge  taken  such  pride  in  the  elaborate 
elegance  of  his  salon ;  never  before  had  his  mirrors  reflected  such  dis- 
tinguished presence. 

And  the  countess  is  bewitchingly  dressed :  such  gloves ;  such  a  deli- 
cately-fitted boot  and  waist ;  such  a  coy,  half;yielding  of  the  veil !  Poor 
Washington  ! 

*And,  mon  cher  Vash.,  the  colonel  has  been  here  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Madame  la  Comtesse.' 
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^Monstrel — and  he  has  told  you — ' 

*A  very  queer  story,  Madame.' 

^Akt  mon  Dieu  /  Que  je  auis  malheureuse  ! '  and  the  pretty  veiled 
head  falls  upon  the  pretty  gloved  hands,  as  if  tears  were  being  shed. 

Wash  [NO  TON  is  sympathetic,  and  his  tones  show  it 

M/i,  mon  cher  ! '  says  the  countess,  recovering,  and  walking  up  and 
down  in  a  very  excited,  but  very  dramatic  manner,  *  it  is  too  much !  too 
much!  He  has  taken  all — all  but  this  poor  heart,  [a  dainty  glove 
presses  pleadingly  upon  the  heaving  bosom,]  this  poor  neart — he  has 
not — oh  no,  no,  mon  cher  Mdheieur!^ 

Wash.  Fudob  is  sympathetic,  and  takes  her  hand — a  charming  little 
hand  1     *  Can  he  do  nothing  for  his  dear  countess ! ' 

*  She  fears  not :  even  her  jewels  are  to  be  sold.' 
Wash.  Fudge  says  her  jewels  shall  not  be  sold. 

She  does  not  hear  him.     *  My  dear  mother's  jewels ' 

*  They  shall  not  be  sold :  I  will  save  them ! '  says  Wash.,  excitedly. 
'Ah,  quel  ban  cour  ! '  and  the  countess  looks  fondly  and  gratefully 

upon  poor  Wash. 

And  poor  Wash,  is  failing  fast ;  and  the  tears  gather  in  the  eyes  of 
the  countess ;  and  she  hides  them :  she  can  hide  them  only  by  dropping 
her  head  upon  the  shoulder  of  our  suffering  hero. 

Now  just  ais  Washington  Fudge  found  himself  in  this  very  affecting 
attitude,  the  door  was  suddenly  opened,  (as  doors  open  in  melo-dramas,) 
and  there  appeared  the  figure  of  Colonel  Duprez  1 

The  countess  shrieked.  The  colonel  looked — iron.  Yet  he  was  gen- 
erous. Washington  allowed  it ;  although  an  aggrieved  man,  he  showed 
great  magnanimity.  He  led  away  the  countess  in  a  drooping  condition. 
He  turned  a  last  look  upon  the  horrified  young  Fudge — a  look  of  ma^ 
ble,  which  was  worse,  even,  than  the  iron  one. 

He  sent  a  friend  to  Mr.  Fudge  to  arrange  a  meeting  for  the  next  day 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

This  did  not  leave  pleasant  matter  for  reflection  with  our  young  friend. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  New- York  fashionable  education  does  not  cultivate 
those  powers  of  observation  which  contemplate  gaily  a  possibility  of 
death,  even  with  broad-swords,  or  duelling-pistols.  And  yet,  judging 
from  the  small-sized  limbs  belonging  to  most  of  the  present  habitues  of 
Broadway,  one  might  suppose  they  could  allow  themselves  to  be  shot  at 
from  an  honorable  distance  with  perfect  impunity.  Mr.  Washington 
Fudge  showed  no  appreciation  of  this  advantage  of  person. 

I  cannot  say  that  he  slept  soundly.  It  was  a  capital  thing  to  boast 
of,  provided  he  should  escape.  What  a  thing  to  tell  down  at  fiassford's, 
on  his  return ;  or  at  the  New- York  Club ;  or  to  mention  incidentally  and 
apologetically  at  the  Spindles's — those  elegant  people,  who  had  made 
considerable  capital  out  of  a  challenge  once  sent  by  a  third  cousin  of 
theirs  to  Colonel  Magloshky  !  What  a  thing  to  hint  at,  as  a  trifling 
occurrence,  when  dining  in  company  with  the  tall  Captain  Gohardt,  of 
Governor's  Island !  , 

It  has  often  been  a  wonder  to  me  what  would  be  precisely  the  sensa- 
tions of  a  man  of  no  very  strong  nerve,  in  anticipation  of  standing  up 
to  be  shot  at    They  can  hardly  be  pleasant    There  may  bo  a  wild  sort 
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of  satisfaction  in  shooting  at  a  brutal  fellow  who  has  iojand  you ;  but 
for  him  to  have  a  shot  at  you  is  a  different  matter.  It  is  a  rational 
admission,  so  far  as  there  is  any  rationality  in  it,  that  your  lives  aie  on 
a  par,  and  that  your  own  is  quite  as  worthless  as  his.  This,  indeed,  may 
well  happen ;  but,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  it  is  not  currently  recog- 
nized :  most  of  us  possess  an  instinctive  and  weakly  leaning  toward  the 
belief  that  our  own  lives  are  comparatively  invaluable.  Washington 
Fudge  had  long  nursed  this  fancy,  in  a  subdued  and  quiet  way. 

It  is  a  very  brave  thing  to  fight  a  duel,  but  uncomfortable.  If  a  man 
could  be  sure  of  a  ball  in  the  right  quarter — say  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
arm,  or  of  the  thigh,  or  a  grazing  shot  upon  one  of  the  ribs ;  or,  indeed, 
a  ball  plump  through  the  heart;  or  no  hit  at  all — it  would  bo  well 
enough.  But  it  is  not  pleasant  to  anticipate  Tespecially  if  one  has  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  anatomy)  a  bullet  in  tno  shoulder-joint,  occa- 
sioning infinite  pain,  and  a  crippled  limb  for  life :  or  a  ball  in  the  hip, 
badly  scratching  the  femoral  artery,  and  bloating  up  into  aneui^sms,  or 
one  m  the  abdomen,  is  disagreeable  to  think  of;  or  in  the  articulation 
of  the  lower  jaw,  splintering  bones  of  importance ;  or  one  in  the  lungs, 
producing  great  wheezing  and  weak  wind  for  the  residue  of  life ;  or  in 
the  stomach,  allowing  much  gastric  juice  to  escape,  and  spoiling  all 
thought  of  dinners  for  ever. 

It  is  much  the  same  thing  with  the  short-sword ;  there  is  no  deter- 
mining in  advance  what  particular  spot  our  antagonist  will  select  for  a 
home- thrust ;  and  under  the  short-sword  excitement,  he  may  be  quite  as 
apt  to  *  stamp  the  vitals '  as  any  other  part 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  no  duel-theorist  In  the  place  of  my  cousin 
Wash.  Fudge,  (which,  however,  I  should  cautiously  have  avoided,)  I 
think  I  should  have  declined  fighting,  considering  that  if  my  life  were 
worth  any  thing  either  to  Solomon,  Mrs.  Ph(ebe,  Wilhglmina,  or  the 
world  in  general,  or  self  in  particular,  it  was  worth  more  than  that  of 
any  such  antagonist  As  for  insults,  the  man  who  insults  without  rea- 
son is  either  good  subject  for  information,  or  he  is  beneath  explanations, 
either  by  tongue  or  pistol.  Should  he  commit  assault,  why  then  I  have 
a  theory  that  self-defence  is  quite  justifiable,  even  to  the  use  of  very 
effective  weapons — very  effectively  used.  This  may  not  be  altogether 
Peace  doctrine,  but  it  is  Fudge  doctrine,  and  altogedier  human. 

Howbeit,  Wash,  was  not  strong  enough  or  bold  enough  to  have  the 
world  speak  ill  of  him ;  and  although  trembling  in  his  shoes  at  the  bare 
thought  of  Colonel  Duprez  and  a  broad-sword  or  a  pistol,  he  trembled 
still  more  at  the  thought  of  the  Spindles  and  the  Pinkertons  ;  and  he 
determined  to  go  out 

It  was  a  dull,  gray  morning  which  followed  upon  the  arrangement  of 
the  meeting,  and  which  w^as  to  precede  the  final  catastrophe.  At  least, 
our  friend  Wash,  said  it  was  a  dull,  gray  morning,  in  his  letter ;  and  such 
times  are  apt  to  be  of  a  dull  gray.  It  was  a  dull,  gray  evening,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  that  preceded  the  killing  of  Macbeth  ;  and  it  was  a 
dull,  gray  day  when  Hamlet  stabbed  the  man  beliind  the  arras,  thinking 
he  was  a  rat.  And  it  was  a  dull,  gray  day  when  Robinson  Crusoe  went 
ashore,  and  built  his  cave,  and  so  on  ;  and  it  was  another  of  the  same 
sort  of  days  when  Ouvia  Primrose  ran  off"  with  a  bad  fellow,  to  wit. 
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youii|^  TiioiiNHiLL.  And  it  must  have  been,  I  think,  (though  Thackeray 
does  not  mention  it,)  a  day  of  the  same  color  when  Rawdon  Crawlet 
was  smuggled  out  of  prison,  and  found  Lord  Steynk  in  little  Bbckt 
Sharpe's  parlor,  very  lover-like  and  engaging  in  his  manner. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  grayness,  the  old  Concierge  came  up  the  stairs 
and  delivered  a  letter  from  aunt  Pucede.  It  is  surprising  how  a  letter  in 
a  well-known  hand,  bringing  up  old-fashioned  thoughts  and  feelings,  will 
often  break  down  the  most  splendid  imaginative  flights  in  the  world ;  and 
turn  us  back  by  a  grasp — not  of  iron,  but  of  home-knit  mittens — from 
the  fancy  and  ideal  world,  into  ti  world  of  almanacs  and  home-aifection  I 
Even  in  the  most  extraordinary  epochs  of  life,  when  we  fancy  ourselves 
giants,  or  heroes,  or  saints,  a  letter  from  old-time  friends,  very  quaint^ 
very  fkmiliar,  very  full  of  our  old  weaknesses,  reduces  us  at  a  blow  to 
the  dull,  standard  actual,  and  convinces  us,  against  our  glowing  hope  and 
tiiought,  that  we  too  are,  af^er  all,  frail  mortals,  tied  to  the  poor  fabric 
of  every-day  life  by  the  same  bonds  which  tied  us  always  I  We  never 
rise  to  be  more  than  sons,  or  more  than  brothers,  or  more  than  men. 
And  happy  is  the  calm-though  ted  fellow  who  knows  this  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  who  so  orders  his  designs  that  every  purpose  may  help  toward 
the  symmetric  fulfilment  of  a  destiny  which  is  only  ours  by  the  ordering 
of  Providence  ;  and  which  we  may  qualify  by  worthy  deeds,  but  never 
shake  from  us  by  a  spasm  of  pride  or  of  anger. 

Thus,  while  Wash.  Fudob  was  about  to  submit  his  valuable  life  to 
the  turn  of  a  short-sword,  the  mamma  was  all  hopefulness  and  beatitude; 
foreseeing  a  magnificent  triumph  for  her  darling  Washington  with  the 
Spindles  and  the  Pinkertons.  He  was  casting  up  his  mortal  longings 
and  immortal  speculations,  upon  the  hinge  of  two  hours'  time ;  and  she, 
rubicund  in  her  sprawling  periods,  was  enjoying  the  charming  f:uicy  of 
the  elegant  young  Fudge  in  Parbian  neck-tie  and  seductive  vest-pattern ! 

'Mt  dear  boy.'  she  eays,  'I  hope  yoa  are  quite  well,  and  hare  got  over  the  cold  in  the  head 
you  spoke  of.  It  is  charming  weather  in  New- Yorlc,  and  old  Truman  Bodoebs  is  dead ;  died 
aboard  the  Eclipse,  which  burnt  up  two  weeks  ago,  and  a  great  manr  raluable  lires  lost,  whidi 
we  regret  rery  much,  miking  true  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  which  I  hope  you  read,  that  in  the 
middle  of  lire  death  comes  and  overtakes  us.  He  has  lea  considerable  property,  which  your 
fhther  says  will  be  divided  between  aunt  Flemimo  and  myself,  which  will  nutke  a  prettv  sun 
for  you  by-and-by,  being  eighty  thousand  dollars,  as  Solomon  says,  in  all. 

*  Tbe  Count  Talle  I  spoke  to  you  about,  dear  boy,  is  ravished  with  Wilrb.,  and  I  think  will 

Propose,  though  he  has  not  yet.  He  is  a  great  lion,  and  the  Sfindlks  admire  hijn  very  much, 
apa  thinks  you  are  expensive,  which  I  hope  you  won't  be,  as  it  *s  much  better  to  spend  money 
here  than  there,  because  people  see  it  then;  unless  you  wish  to  marry  there,  which  I  do  at 
advise,  for  fear  you  will  be  taken  in. 

'I  told  you  about  little  Kitty  Fleming,  who  is  pretty.  And  young  QiriD,  who  Is  distia- 
guished-Iike,  and  whom  we  know,  and  whom  you  remember  aboard  ship,  is  very  attentive  to 
her ;  only  because  she  is  so  pretty,  we  all  thought.  But  papa  met  him  down  at  Newtown, 
wbere  he  went  to  look  afler  Truman's  property,  and  thinks  he  has  an  eye  on  the  property. 

*  Now  I  think  of  it.  Washy,  why,  since  she 's  pretty,  and  is  to  have  money,  wouldn't  it  do 
for  you  to  come  home  and  court  her  T  I  do  n't  think  Quid  has  made  any  proposals  as  yet ;  and 
I  am  sure  with  the  eclair  (that's  French)  of  just  getting  bom  flrom  Paris,  yoa  eoaid  make  a 
sensation  in  society,  and  so  have  a  very  good  chance. 

'  But  we  would  n't  let  this,  in  case  you  should  come,  stand  in  the  way  of  any  thing  better,  and 
control  your  affections  in  any  way,  my  dear  boy. 

*  Try  to  speak  French,  and  mix  as  much  as  you  can  in  genteel  French  aociety.  I  like  your 
acquaintance  with  the  countess  you  speak  of.  She  must  be  a  very  refined  person,  and  I  ahoold 
lilie  to  visit  her,  which  1  will  do  in  case  I  ever  go  to  Paris.  Take  cara  of  your  health,  Wasbt  ; 
be  careful  about  your  dress ;  do  n't  spend  too  much  money,  now ;  tie  a  muffler  on  when  you  go 
in  the  damp  air.    And  here 's  hoping  you  may  be  an  ornament  to  every  body  that  knows  yoa. 

'  From  your  loving  mamma, 

Washington  attempted  to  leave  a  few  lines  for  his  mother*    He  went 
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on  very  well  for  a  sentence  or  two,  when  he  grew  desperate  and  broke 
down ;  exclaiming  meantime,  much  more  reverently  than  be  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  *  0  Lord  ! '  and  shed  a  few  tears. 

It  was,  as  I  said,  a  dull,  gray  morning ;  and  it  continued  to  be  dull  and 
gray  as  Master  Fudge  pursued  his  course,  thoughtfully,  in  a  hackney- 
cab,  out  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  This  wood  (for  wood  it  is)  is  just 
outside  one  of  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  is  a  scrubby,  low  forest,  where 
one  can  find  quiet  places  for  duels,  or  any  diversion  of  that  kind. 

Never  in  all  his  experience  of  Paris  coachmen  had  Washington  found 
a  cocker  who  drove  with  such  spirit  and  zest.  He  seemed  to  .advance 
upon  a  gallop.  Th«  shops  flitted  dismally  by.  The  fountains,  and  gar- 
dens, and  gay  equipages,  seemed  to  have  lost  very  mych  of  their  charm. 
And  yet  Washington  was  loth  to  leave  them  behind  him. 

Once  in  that  fast  drive  the  wheels  splashed  very  near  the  great  gate- 
way of  La  Charite;  it  was  open ;  and  they  were  carrying  a  man  upon 
a  litter,  whose  shoulder  had  been  shattered  by  a  fall.  A  wounded  man  - 
upon  a  litter  in  the  street,  with  crimson  blood  dappling  the  white  sheet 
that  half  covers  him,  is  at  any  time  an  unpleasant  sight.  But  to  our 
friend  Wash,  it  was  painful  to  the  last  degree. 

On  and  on  rattled  the  furious  cocker, 

*A  little  slower,'  said  Wash. 

And  the  driver  slackened  his  speed  along  the  quay,  where  a  group  of 
invalid  soldiers  were  lounging  on  a  bench,  and  reposing  their  wooden 

Washington  turned  to  look  upon  the  river,  gliding  along  placidly 
enough,  bringing  down  floating  weeds  and  sticks  from  the  laughing 
country  of  Bourgogne,  which  Wash,  remembered  with  a  sigh.  And 
over  the  clanking  bridge  the  hackney-coach  rolled  on ;  and  under  the 
trees  of  the  Elysian  Fields — very  Elysian  and  gay  to  those  of  my  cousin^s 
taste — and  up  the  long  reach  of  that  great  avenue,  toward  the  triumphal 
arch,  plunged  on  the  hackney-cab  that  bore  our  depressed  hero  to  his 
first  field  of  battle. 

Now,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  the  most  serious  part  of  the  embarrass- 
ment which  beset  the  brilliant  Wash.  Fudge,  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
whole  drift  of  his  elegant  education  and  his  fashionable  tutelage  bore 
him  as  straightly  and  irresistibly  to  the  duelling-ground  as  the  impetuous 
cocker  himself.  It  was  a  very  awkward  way  of  living  up  to  Mrs.  Fudge's 
mark ;  or,  what  would  be  still  more  awkward,  of  dying  up  to  the  mark. 

A  man  who  puts  a  reasonable  value  on  his  life,  has  a  respectable  ex- 
cuse for  taking  care  of  it,  and  for  keeping  it,  on  ordinary,  private  occa- 
sions, out  of  the  reach  of  musket  or  pistol-shot.  But  the  man,  on  the 
contrary,  who  lives  principally  for  the  attainment  of  elegant,  boudoir 
opinions,  has  no  sort  of  apology  for  shirking  any  demand  which  the 
boudoir  code  of  honor  may  make  upon  him,  whether  as  the  mark  for  a 
cool  eighteen-pace  pistol-shot,  or  the  revolver  of  an  aggrieved  husband. 

In  short,  young  Wash,  was  just  now  paying  in  the  penance  of  cool 
perspiration  for  his  extraordinary  steps  toward  high  life.  And  he  trem- 
bled perceptibly  when  he  landed  from  his  cab  upon  the  spot  designated. 
As  yet,  no  one  had  appeared  upon  the  ground.  Mr.  Fudge  sauntered 
about  uneasily.    The  sky  was  still  gray.    The  sound  of  the  retiring 
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coach  had  died  away;  a  field-fare  or  two  were  twittering  in  the 
bushes. 

No  one  approached. 

Mr.  Fudge  looked  at  his  watch,  and  found  it  some  ten  minutes  past 
the  hour  agreed  upon.  His  spirits  revived  somewhat  It  might  be  that 
the  colonel  had  thought  better  of  the  matter ;  at  least  there  was  hope ; 
and  he  amused  himself  by  calling  up  old  scenes — his  elegant  mother, 
the  dashing  Wiliiklmina,  the  pretty  cousin  Kitty  ;  all  which  thoughts, 
however,  were  presently  dashed  by  the  approaching  sound  of  wheels. 
The  sound  grew  nearer  and  nearer.  The  perspiration  gathered  upon,  the 
brow  of  Mr.  Fodoe.  ^ 

It  was  not  a  spot  to  which  a  carriage  would  drive  except  by  appoint- 
ment. Therefore,  when  the  coachman  reined  up  within  a  yard  or  two 
of  Mr.  Fudge,  he  knew  there  could  be  no  mistake. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  he  felt  assured  that  he  would  become  a  hero 
or  a  badly- hurt  man ;  perhaps  both. 

At  least  so  it  appeared  to  Washington  Fudge,  when  the  carriage 
door  opened,  and  there  alighted — the  femmb  de  chambre  of  Sie 
Countess  de  Guerlin  ! 

This  accomplished  young  lady  was  the  bearer  of  a  note,  which  ran  in 
the  following  very  incoherent  and  distressed  way : 

*  CaxiCL  !  ernei !  et  voxu,  vum  cher.  And  can  you  think  that  I  wonld  auflbr  yoar  blood  to  flow 
under  the  hands  of  that  moiutre,  vrhom  I  will  not  name?  No!  no!  1  know  all!  1  haft 
detained  him,  but  only  for  a  little  time,  perhaps.    Will  you  fly  ? 

*  No,  for  that  would  be  misery  to  you ;  that  wonld  be  cowardice.  I  cannot  counsel  that.  Tat 
the  colonel  is  insatiable,  reckless.  Misguided,  unfortunate  woman  that  I  am !  O,  cker  Funoi ! 
there  is  one  resource.    How  dare  I  name  it  to  one  who  is  the  soul  of  honor  ? 

ATsrice  is  the  bane  of  my  wretched  husband's  life  ;  yes,  avarice !  To  that  I  am  saerifleed. 
By  fi»eding  that  horrid  rice  I  surviye.    And  you,  cker  Fuooa,  you  too  may  escape. 

*  Itnt  think  not  I  would  sacriflce  your  honor :  jamais y  jamais .'  He  shall  not  know.  It  shall 
be  1  will  tempt  him.  Send  me  only  so  much  as  will  quiet  the  monster.  As  you  love  me  and 
regard  my  happiness,  do  not  l>iil.  Strange  vice  !  that  the  misenble  sum  of  three  thousand  ftanes 
should  make  him  wear  the  churge  of  cowardice.    Yet  such  is  his  debased  nature. 

*  Yours,  cker  Fuoob,  will  be  the  honor ;  his  the  shame. 

*  Do  not  fhil.    Je  vous  embrasse  nolle  fois, 

*BcA,TRtoa  pa  OoBiiixa  * 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  Washington  breathed  more  freely; 
drove  to  his  rooms  with  the  French  femme  de  chambre  ;  revolved  the 
matter;  drew  upon  my  uncle  Solomon  for  a  matter  of  five  thousand 
francs ;  and  was  safe — safe  for  his  dear  mother's  transports ;  safe  for  the 
Bodgers  legacy. 

Life  in  Paris  is  very  gay  for  a  young  man  of  parts.  Subject  to  ups 
and  downs,  to  be  sure,  but  gay.  On  many  accounts  it  is  desirable; 
chiefly,  however,  for  those  of  cool  tempers  and  active  brains.  I  do  not 
think  my  cousin  Washington  is  possessed  of  these.  I  fear  he  is  in  the 
way  of  difficulty.  I  have  my  doubts  about  the  sincerity  of  this  Coun- 
tess de  Guerlin.    I  may  be  mistaken. 

I  hope  I  am. 


S  I  N'8      PROGRESS 


Wi  are  not  worst  at  onoe.    The  course  of  evil 
Begins  so  slowly,  and  from  such  sliffbt  source, 
An  inl>int's  hand  might  stem  its  breach  with  clay; 
But  let  the  stream  get  deeper,  and  Philosophy, 
Ay,  and  Religion  too,  shall  strive  in  vain 
To  turn  the  headlong  current. 
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•  T    0APT4XII     USVRT     aOPPCB,     O.   •     A. 


CHOLDLA:     A     VISION      OP      THJB       PAST. 

Day  was  dying;  and  the  Even  glided  like  a  dark-haired  nun ; 
Lit  her  stars  for  funeral-eandle^,  sang  his  vesperdirge  alone ; 
Wept  alone  his  fading  glories,  deeper  spread  nis  sable  pall. 
Till  the  pale-faced  moon  in  pity  came  to  light  his  buriaL 
Mid  his  solemn  funeral-service,  solitary  and  alone 
Stood  I  on  CholuIa*s  chapel,  once  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
Where  of  old  the  Aztec  Sdaviour  raised  his  meek  and  tender  eyes 
Fervently  to  bless  the  horrent  rites  of  human  sacrifieei 

Like  a  map  lay  out  beneath  me  the  magnificent  plateau. 
Watered^  as  of  old  was  Eden,  by  a  thousand  springs  in  flow ; 
While  before  me  rose  Malinook,  like  a  warder  tall  and  grim. 
With  a  waving  cloud  for  truncheon  mid  the  fading  light  and  dim. 
There,  like  offspring  of  the  Titans,  shooting  from  that  tropic  land. 
Shining  in  the  swelling  moon-light,  lo !  the  twin  volcanoes*  stand ; 
Cold  and  hoar  they  raise  their  white,  sepulchral  summits  into  heaven. 
Like  the  ghosts  of  mountains  stalking  'mid  the  silences  of  even. 

Just  beneath  my  feet  Cholula  twinkled  from  her  sacred  spires, 
Where  of  old  a  thousand  cressets  fed  the  Indian  vestal-fires: 
At  the  sight  my  fancy  soaring,  then  I  heard  a  mingled  sound, 
Indian-horns  and  Spanish  bugles  pealing  from  the  Holy  Ground.f 
Listening  still,  these  notes  historic  die  upon  the  ear  of  night ; 
Sleep  eomes  gently  earth-ward,  spreading  far  and  wide  her  mantle  light; 
Spanish  hosts  and  Indian  traitors  now  alike  their  eye-lids  close, 
And  my  hearty  like  Fancy's  troopings,  seeks  in  holy  night  repose. 

Lying  on  my  horseman's  sur-coat  jnst  before  the  chapel-door, 

mimbering  the  star-mosaics  tes^elating  heaven's  floor. 

Mused  I  on  their  gaze,  which  witnessed  stirring  scenes  of  earlier  years^ 

Gladsome  with  a  nation's  laughter,  streaming  with  a  nation's  tears. 

By  tlieir  light  I  saw  fierce  Cortez  from  the  coast  in  fury  sweep ; 

Sandoval  and  BxaxAL  Dixi^  Alvarado  of  the  Leap ; 

Saw  them  gather,  ominous  and  silent  in  the  shadowy  night, 

To  the  great  square  of  the  city,  in  the  moon-light  pale  and  white. 

Then  I  heard  the  Spanish  clarion  sound  one  shrill  and  piercing  blasts 
And  beheld  the  city  swarming,  men  and  women  flying  fast; 
Men  in  panic,  women  shrieking,  children  running  to  and  fro ; 
Yet  no  oattle  clamors  reached  me  from  the  peopleil  square  below. 
But  I  heard  the  voice  of  Cortxz  —  straight  the  mighty  crowd  wss  dmnb ; 
Thus  he  spake :  '  With  friendljr  purpose  to  your  city  did  we  come :  , 
In  the  black  depths  of  your  spirits  lies  a  treachery  ^blacker  yet! 
Ha!  the  Christian's  God  hath  warned  u*,  and  yuur  treachery  is  met' 


Popocatepetl  and  IxtaecihoatL  f  Cholula  wu  tbe  Holy  City  of  Aaahuae. 
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Then  the  tawny  cheeks  were  paling;  then  beseeching  lipa  and  eye* 
Broke  into  quick  prayers  for  mercy  from  the  *  children  of  the  skies;' 
Vain,  alas!  One  match-lock  fired  is  the  leader*s  ordered  sign ; 
Then,  mid  groans,  and  shrieks,  and  shouting,  red  blood  flows  like  ruby  wine 
Now  they  come  I  the  horsemen  charging,  like  the  lightning  from  on  high  1 
Now  they'  come !  the  footmen  closing  with  a  loud  and  vengeful  cry  I 
T  is  the  battle-cry  of  Spain  I '  't  is  the  Spanish  rolling  druoo. 
Mingled  with  the  groans  of  anguish,  mingled  with  their  city's  hum. 

Then  the  mailed  Castilian  rushed  upon  the  cotton-armed  cacique, 
Smote  him  with  his  trenchant  sabre,  cleft  him  through  the  skull  and  cheek; 
Then  Hascalan  allies  tore  the  nursing  children  from  the  breast^ 
Swung  them  twice  with  whirling  arms,  dashed  them  down  with  savage  sEest, 
Till  I  rose  and  cried  in  horror:  'Shall  this  bloody  butchery  last! 
Once  again  a  bugle  sounded,  long  and  loud,  a  lordly  blast ; 
'Santiago  y  Espa&al '  cried  I,  leaping  from  my  dream: 
Lo !  the  stars  and  moon  had  vanished,  and  I  saw  the  sun**  first  beam 

'T  was  our  bugle  —  there  lay  Puebla,  shining  in  the  early  day ; 
There  our  army,  small  in  numbers,  strong  in  spirit,  sleeping  Jiay, 
Like  a  lion  goreed  and  sleeping,  soon  in  lury  to  awake ; 
Soon  to  spring  m  deadly  hunger  on  the  Crrr  of  toe  Lake. 
Oft  the  vision  now  retumeth  of  that  gorgeous  tropic  nieht^ 
Gleamine  from  the  stars  and  mountains  in  a  pure  nistoric  light ; 
And  to  give  it  form  and  substance  which  before  was  viewless  air, 
I  have  written  and  related  what  you  now  have  deigned  to  hear. 


THE    COUNTRY    DOCTOR. 

A    FAITHFUL      ADTOBIOORAPnTi       RSMEWED      BY      REQaSST. 


>T    OLAnasn    •4orTX     v.    xt. 


Previous  to  the  meeting  which  I  had  with  Doctor  Troy  Rasters,  which 
was  the  only  formal  occasion  having  the  nature  of  a  qtiasi  consultation 
on  which  I  encountered  him  —  although  I  frequently  }iad  the  pleasure  <^ 
exchanging  a  nod  with  him  as  he  drove  about  the  country  with  his  cow, 
and  was  once  indebted  to  his  politeness  for  a  bundle  of  blood-root — I  lost 
a  colored  patriarch,  named  Frank  Jones.  He  was  gathered  to  his  fathers 
at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-five,  and  was  placed  in  the  Smily  burying-ground 
on  Shinnecock  Hills.  He  numbers  fjbout  five  hundred  descendants  in 
all,  from  those  who  were  able  to  reap  the  fields  and  put  a  polish  on  the 
resistant  leather,  to  the  small  heads  on  which  the  curling  fleeces  have  just 
begun  to  grow.  Nor  is  that  army  of  five  hundred  sustained  with  less 
fecility  from  the  bounteous  earth  than  the  aforesaid  Frank  was  when  be 
walked  alone  upon  it.  What  feudal  chieftain  with  such  a  princely  band 
of  retainers  could  say  as  much  ?  They  wield  the  axe,  they  wield  the  scythe, 
they  chop  wood,  they  pick  up  chips,  they  *  stick  pigs,'  they  catch  fish, 
they  dig  clams,  and  any  mention  of  Liberia  is  a  downright  insult     They 
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are  weaned  from  Africa,  as  a  child  is  from  its  mother.  They  know  enough 
of  geography  from  their  tatooed  grandfathers,  to  know  that  it  is  a  far 
country,  where  living  is  precarious  among  the  tribes,  where  poisonous  ser- 
pents and  charmers  abound,  and  colored  people  are  sacrificed  to  the  col- 
ored gods.  When  I  have  urged  it  upon  them  to  emigrate,  and  endea- 
vored to  give  them  an  idea  of  the  liberal  policy  of  President  Roberts,  who 
sways  the  destinies  of  the  Liberian  republic,  they  have  replied  that  this 
ooantry  is  good  enough  for  them.  Frank  Jones  was  hale  and  hearty  until 
a  short  time  before  his  death ;  and  on  Saturday  nights,  or  on  training- 
days,  or  any  festive  occasion,  he  was  as  nimble  with  the  heel  and  toe  as 
any  of  Young  Africa.  When  I  occasionally  met  him  with  the  salutation^ 
*  What,  Frank !  alive  yet  ?  *  he  would  reply,  with  an  hilarious  guflfaw,  *  Yes, 
Massa,  and  likely  to  live  V  But  Frank  seldom  waited  for  me  to  come  up 
with  him;  he  approached  voluntarily,  the  moment  ho  got  a  twink- 
ling of  me,  with  accelerated  steps,  stretching  out  his  hand  with  a  confident 
smile,  and  saying  in  an  under-tone,  *  Say,  Massa,  have  n't  you  got  a  six- 
pence for  an  old  nigga  V  Mr.  Jones,  at  a  late  period  of  his  life,  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  attach  himself  to  the '  Total  Abstinence  Society,'  a  movement 
which  proved  very  beneficial  to  his  temporal  interests.  His  mind  also 
became  excited  on  religious  subjects  at  a  camp-meeting,  and  he  took  praise- 
worthy determinations  in  that  way ;  but  Mrs.  Jones  afterward  told  me 
that  he  had  subsided  from  his  promises  in  both  these  respects ;  that  his 
spirit  was  willing,  but  his  flesh  was  weak.  Frank  Jones  had  not  the  fear 
of  death  before  his  eyes;  for  he  had  so  long  continued  without  a  symptom 
of  sickness  or  token  of  old  age,  that  he  began  to  look  on  life  as  a  mere 
matter  of  course,  and  that  he  should  live  to  be  jolly  on  Saturday  nights 
and  on  training-days,  for  centuries  to  come.  Frank  Jones  came  of  a  long- 
lived  stock,  and  it  would  not  require  more  than  forty  or  fifty  links  in  the 
chain  of  his  family  to  reach  back  to  his  fore-father  Ham,  and  to  the  time 
of  Noah's  deluge,  or  forward  more  than  forty  or  fifty,  to  reach  the  probable 
duration  of  the  world.  But  he  was  at  last  taken  sick,  and  all  Africa  was 
inquiring  at  the  door  of  his  cabin  how  Uncle  Frank  did.  I  perceived  by 
his  pale  lips,  and  the  rattle  in  his  throat,  that  his  time  had  come ;  and 
was  not  slow  to  inform  him  that  the  things  of  this  world  would  soon  be 
to  him  as  though  they  were  not.  He  received  the  message  with  apparent 
indifference,  merely  shaking  his  grizzly  head  on  the  pillow,  and  saying, 
'Do no'.  Massy 'Docky  ;  old  Frank  got  a  good  deal  of  strength  into  him 
ycL'  *  But  I  know,  Frank.  You  are  an  old  man,  and  I  wish  you  to  be 
sensible  of  your  condition,  that  you  may  think  on  your  latter  end.'  I 
only  mention  his  case  in  order  to  record  one  characteristic  anecdote  to  be 
added  to  many  others  about  the  '  ruling  passion.'  I  administered  some 
trifling  palliative,  cast  a  last  look  at  the  poor  old  man,  whose  face  had 
been  familiar  to  me  for  so  many  years,  and  took  up  my  hat  to  depart  I 
had  only  reached  the  door  of  the  hovel  when  his  wife  arrested  my  atepa, 
saying  that  Frank  wished  to  speak  to  me.  I  approached  his  bed-side^ 
thinkmg  that  he  had  some  last  request  or  favor  to  ask,  which  was,  in  fact^ 
true ;  but  it  was  of  a  different  kind  from  what  I  anticipated.  For  the 
very  poorest  often  have  some  Will  to  make,  though  it  is  deficient  in  codi- 
cils, and  may  not  task  the  attention  of  any  executor.  It  may  be  the 
giance  of  a  parting  look,  or  the  transmission  of  a  grateful  word.    I  beni 
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niy  lieud  luw,  fur  he  could  bardly  speak  above  a  whisper,  and  was  almoBt 
in  the  article  of  death. 

*  What  is  it,  Frank  ?  If  you  have  any  request  to  make,  speak,  and  I  will 
endeavor  to  have  your  wishes  attended  to.' 

'  You  hear  what  the  Doctor  says,'  chimed  in  his  wife ;  '  speak  plain : 
the  Doctor  says  he  will  do  it  for  you.' 

A  smile  played  over  the  pale  lips  of  the  sick  man,  and  with  the  same 
cunning  confidence  of  expression  which  I  had  noticed  in  his  well  days, 
he  said  in  a  hushed  voice, 

*  LooK-A-HEB,  Massy  Docky  ;  can  't  tou  oiyx  poor  old  kiggir  a 

BHILLINO  f  ' 

*  A  shilling,  Frank  I  why,  what  will  you  do  with  it  ? ' 
'  Oh,  I  do  somethin'  witk  it' 

*  Well,  well,  certainly,  if  you  wish  it,  Frank ;  but  you  had  better  think 
of  other  things.' 

It  is  hard  to  refuse  a  last  request ;  so  I  gave  him  a  shilling ;  but  before 
he  had  time  to  spend  it,  he  died. 

It  was  supposed  that  he  was  *  pisoned ; '  and  so  he  was,  in  fact,  but  by 
a  very  slow  poison — that  of  old  age. 

Another  of  my  African  patients  who  died  about  the  same  time,  and 
after  he  had  attained  nearly  the  same  age,  was  a  man  who  was  familiarly 
known  as  Uncle  Moreau.  This  was  his  only  name.  Uncle  Moreau  was 
a  native-born  African,  and  he  retained  some  muddy  recollections  of  mat- 
ters  and  things  in  his  native  land.  He  afterward  became  the  property 
of  a  French  gentleman  who  lived  at  St.  Domingo,  where  Moreau  had 
been  well  trained  in  the  science  of  arms.  At  the  time  of  the  massacre 
he  escaped  with  his  master,  who  came  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
built  a  cottage  on  Long  Island,  and  lived  in  much  elegance  during  his 
life. 

When  his  master  died,  Uncle  Moreau  became  free  to  go  where  he 
pleased,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  a  gentleman  in  my  vicinity.  He 
was  uncle,  grandfather,  and  oracle,  among  the  blacks.  He  fully  believed 
in  poisoning,  and  had  lost  many  relations  in  that  way.  He  had  been 
twice  married,  unceremoniously  ;  the  first  time  to  a  yellow  woman  whom 
he  left  in  St.  Domingo,  and  who  afterward  followed  him ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  dissolve  that  match,  as  he  had  espoused  Dinah,  a  fat  bla(^ 
woman,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  family.  They  lived  amicably  together, 
for  Moreau  was  a  steady  worker,  and  never  left  home  except  once  a  year, 
when  he  went  to  the  city  to  see  an  old  friend  of  his  master.  Dr.  Burger, 
on  which  occasions  he  usually  received  into  his  hand  a  silver  piece,  beside 
eating  a  good  dinner  in  the  kitchen.  Moreau  was  fond  of  flowers,  as  his 
master  had  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  handsome  green-house,  and 
Mademoiselle  Charlotte,  his  niece,  trained  the  phmts  about  his  pleasant 
enclosures.  Following  a  g(X)d  example,  the  old  black  digged  a  pit,  and 
had  a  few  old  frames  glazed  with  broken  glass,  which  structure  he  called 
a  green-house;  and  in  it  were  a  few  knotty  and  aged  orange-trees, 
some  geraniums,  and  other  plants.  It  was  a  great  resort  on  Sundays  for 
all  the  colored  ladies  who  called  in  after  meeting. 

*  Come,  Uncle  Moreau,  you  must  show  us  your  green-house.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  yes.  Uncle  Moreau,  we  've  heard  so  much  about  it,  and  that 
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you  Ve  got  so  many  beautiful  plants.    Them  tamarind  seeds  you  gave 
Holibama  has  all  come  up.' 

So  they  would  go  trailing  after  the  old  man,  who  applied  the  key  to  the 
padlock,  and  they  stepped  down,  one  after  another,  into  the  warm  pit 

*  Oh,  dat  is  lubly !     What 's  dat,  Uncle  Moreau  ? ' 

*  Dat  ?    Dat 's  whatryou-call-*ura — dat 's  libumum.' 

*  What  s  dat?' 

*  Dat  ?    Dat 's  what-you-call-'um — dat 's  stock-jelly,' 

*  And  what 's  dat  ? ' 

*  Dat  ?    Dat 's  —  dat 's  —  dat 's  what-you-call-'um  —  dat 's  camelia.' 
'  Wha  's  dat,  Uncle  Moreau  ? ' 

*  Oh,  dat?    Dat 's  verbena.     Smell.' 

*  Oh,  a'  n't  dat  sweet  ?     Do  smell  dat,  Aunt  Viney.' 

*  What 's  dat  ? ' 
'Dat's  Egyptian  lily.' 
*A'n'tdatbeau'ful?' 

With  French  politeness,  Moreau  did  not  permit  the  visitors  to  depart 
without  plucking  a  full-blown  rose,  and  presenting  it  with  a  limber  bow 
to  the  most  blooming  of  the  party.  Very  much  respected  was  Moreau 
among  all  colors,  and  the  Gallic  suavity  of  his  manners  was  much  admired 
among  the  fair  sex  of  his  own  race.  He  always  wore  a  pleasant  face, 
always  had  a  good  word,  and  always  for  white  people  a  bearing  of  unal- 
terable respect,  from  which  no  provocation  could  induce  him  to  swerve  in 
the  utterance  of  an  unseemly  or  impudent  word.  He  bore  scolding  with 
a  stoical  indifference,  and  with  the  most  unruffled  temper.  His  only  frailty 
was  a  turtle-like  slowness  of  locomotion  and  dalliance  in  the  perfection 
of  jobs.  And  this  is  inherited  by  his  progeny.  To  this  day,  if  you  tell 
his  grand-children  to  run,  they  will  flap  their  arms  at  their  sides,  shuffle 
along  at  the  same  rate,  and  imagine  that  they  are  making  time.  Moreau 
was  in  great  glory  when  walking  in  procession,  with  a  blue  scarf  about 
his  shoulders,  at  the  head  of  the  *  Negroes'  Mutual  Benefit  Society,'  on 
some  gala-day.  He  was  the  president  of  that  institution,  which  had  its 
laws  and  by-laws,  and  a  very  good  one  he  described  it  to  be.  *  If  we  get 
sick,  dey  take  care  ob  us;  and  if  we  die,  dey  bury  us.'  His  recollections 
of  St.  Domingo  were  better  than  those  of  Afnca,  and  he  could  afford  some 
authentic  and  interesting  reminiscences  of  Toussaint,  and  of  other  cha- 
racters who  figured  upon  the  stage.  He  could  still  go  through  the  mili- 
tary drill  with  precision,  giving  the  word  of  command  in  French,  and 
wheeling  about  on  his  heels,  and  to  the  end  of  his  days  had  somewhat  of  a 
military  bearing.  He  had  forgotten  his  native  language,  and  spoke  only 
broken  English  and  broken  French ;  a  compound  jingle.  But  in  this 
respect  he  was  no  worse  off"  than  many  whites,  who  never  make  up  for 
their  loss  by  acquiring  a  new  tongue.  Such  w:«  Uncle  Moreau,  a  re- 
spected patriarch,  a  polished  black ;  and  his  departure  from  the  stage  of 
action  excited  more  sympathy,  and  of  a  longer  duration,  than  Frank  Jones. 
This  is  said  without  any  disrespect  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Jones,  who  was 
also  balsamed  in  the  kind  regrets  of  his  family  and  friends. 

Blacks  are  not  apt  to  be  long  sick.  Although  their  well-lubricated 
ayatems  work  kindly,  and  they  can  endure  much  labor,  and  are  proof 
against  many  influences  deleterious  to  the  whites,  yet,  because  they  are 
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easily  disheartened,  they  often  sink  down  suddenly,  like  a  tallow-candle 
in  the  socket,  and  the  spark  of  life  slips  out  of  their  oleaginous  bodies.  I 
have  not  known  many  of  them  to  die  instantaneously,  but  disease  with 
them  often  advances  at  a  galloping  rate.  The  same  property  which 
makes  their  flesh  so  soft,  their  limbs  so  mobile,  their  bodies  so  well 
rounded,  their  voices  so  mellow,  their  tempers  so  gay,  and  their  laughter 
so  hilarious,  causes  them  to  dissolve  quickly  at  the  first  touch  of  the  De- 
stroyer, and  sends  them  to  that  land  whose  cUmate  bleaches  the  com- 
plexion, and  where  moral  qualities  shall  alone  occasion  subdivision  into 
'  black  spirits  and  white,  blue  spirits  and  gray.' 

Moreau  was  taken- with  a  fever,  and  notwithstanding  the  buoyancy  of 
his  feelings  in  health,  like  the  rest  of  his  race,  when  once  down,  he  gave 
up  right  off.  Notwithstanding  his  great  age,  he  might  possibly  have  got 
well  by  exerting  the  same  force  of  resistance  as  the  pale  faces.  But,  alas ! 
his  time  had  come,  and  as  he  had  none  of  that  tremendous  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  whites,  and  causes  them  to  clutch  eagerly  at  the  slight- 
est chance  of  life,  he  was  contented  to  fling  up  his  arms  and  float  unre- 
sistingly down  the  stream.  His  green-house  was  soon  to  cave  in,  his 
orange-trees  and  geraniums  were  to  be  transferred  to  another  spot,  and 
he  was  to  leave  after  him  the  fragrance  of  a  good  name,  whatever  might 
be  said  of  other  people.  He  knew  his  time  had  come,  and  it  was  in  vain 
to  stimulate  him  with  words  of  encouragement,  or  with  the  hope  of  get- 
ting well.  When  I  found  that  he  could  not  live  long,  I  asked  bim  if  he 
had  any  request  to  make ;  but  before  he  could  comprehend,  his  mind 
wandered.  He  was  off  to  St.  Domingo,  murmuring  about  Toussaint, 
UOuverture,  and  Monsieur  Cossart,  his  old  master ;  humming  tunes  which 
he  had  heard  Mademoiselle  Charlotte  play  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
harp ;  talking  about  rose-buds  and  geraniums,  interspersed  with  '  Lord-a- 
mercy !  Monsieur  Frederique,'  and  all  that. 

*  Moreau  !  Moreau ! ' 

I  shook  him  gently  by  the  shoulders :  he  lifted  his  head  above  the 
yellow  pillow  and  the  rags  on  which  he  lay,  opened  his  eyes,  and  was 
himself  again. 

*  Moreau !  do  you  know  you  have  not  long  to  stay  ? ' 

*  Ah,  oui !  oui !     Ready  —  make  — ' 

He  was  about  to  wander  again  in  the  direction  of  military  affairs,  but 
was  recalled.  He  also  had  a  favor  to  ask,  and  I  expected  that  it  was 
something  relating  to  his  wife  and  children,  who  stood  around  his  bed 
sobbing.  But  it  referred  to  himself  and  his  old  master.  He  stated  in 
effect —  for  1  will  not  attempt  to  quote  all  his  broken  words,  which  might 
rather  cast  ridicule  upon  so  solemn  an  occasion  —  that  he  had  lived  with 
M.  Cossart  many  years,  and  asked  me  if  I  remembered  that  big  sycamore 
which  stood  before  the  house  where  the  Frenchman  lived.  That  syca- 
more he  had  carried  on  his  shoulders  when  it  was  a  small  tree,  and 
planted  with  his  own  hands,  and  now  it  overshadowed  all  the  road. 
'  Monsieur  Cossart  good  man !  good  man  !  but  he  die ;  leave  poor  old 
Moreau.  Now  he  die  too.  He  go  see  Mr.  Cossart  —  never  part'  Then 
he  went  on  to  say  how  kindly  Mr.  Cossart  had  treated  his  domestics,  and 
gave  them  wine  every  day.  I  asked  Moreau  to  say  what  he  had  to  say 
as  quickly  as  possible,  for  I  feared  that  his  mind  would  again  wander, 
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that  he  would  be  off  to  St.  Domingo  or  the  spirit-land.  I  thought 
he  might  desire  some  one  to  say  with  him  a  parting  prayer ;  for 
»ugh  his  religious  emotions  were  never  very  powerful,  he  had  been  a 
ly  attendant  and  member  of  the  church.  He  lifted  himself  slightly 
ddd  said  he  was  *  much  oblige^*  that  there  was  one  thing  which  he 
ed  very  much,  and  that  I  would  do  him  a  great  favor  in  procuring 
nd  that  was  —  a  glass  of  claret  1  Poor  Moreau  I  It  came  too 
to  revive  bim.  The  next  day  he  was  buried  by  the  Nsoro  Bensy- 
:t  Society. 


A     u       M    E    1 
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Nevkb  were  there  days  more  dreary  — 

Ah  me! 
Never  heart  than  mine  more  weary, 

Ah  met 
For  the  eye  that  mine  delighted 

Never  shall  I  see. 
And  the  love  I  nursed  is  blighted  — 

Ah  me  I 


When  I  wander  down  the  meadow  ^- 

Ah  me  I 
On  my  heart  then  falls  a  shadow  — 

Ah  met 
Butter-cnpe  are  yellow,  very ; 

Pink  is  vale  and  lea ; 
Bat  she 's  gone  who  made  them  merry  — 

Ah  met 


When  the  evening  winds  are  sighing, 

Ah  me  1 
When  the  plaintive  dove  is  crying, 

Ah  me  I 
To  their  wail  my  heart  replying 

Evermore  will  be. 
Brooding  where  the  loved  is  lying  ^- 

Ah  me! 


Oh,  the  path  I  tread  is  lonely  •— 
Ah  me  I  • 

And  my  heart  keeps  sighing  only, 
Ah  me ! 

By  the  dark  and  solemn  river 
She  who  walked  with  me 

Sleeps  for  ever  and  for  ever  — 
Ah  me  I 
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Memoirs  of  Maroaskt  Fullbr  Obsoli.    In  two  volumes.    Boston :  Phillips,  Sampsox  axd 

C-OMPANY.     1853. 

These  two  volumes  have  been  sometime  before  the  public,  and  have  served  as 
foundations  for  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  criticism.  Thej  can  never  be  popnlar 
in  any  '  Uncle-Tom  '  sense  of  the  word.  The  school  and  its  teachings  forbid  it 
Into  this  sanctuary  of  thought  but  few  will  care  to  enter;  and  on  its  threshold 
they  must  divest  themselves  of  all  the  common  weeds  of  an  every-day  expe- 
rience, and  walk  in  privacy  and  calmness  of  Judgment 

In  style  and  idea  these  volumes  are  completely  original  The  rhetoric  is 
pithy  and  masculine ;  the  thought  impulsive  and  suggestive.  They  are  sweet 
kernels  from  the  nut  of  Transcendental  Literature.  No  super-refinement  is  here. 
Cultivated  intellect  is  married  to  common-sense,  and  there  is  a  superlative  fresh- 
ness, which  savors  of  New-England  forests  wet  with  morningHlew.  The  analysis 
of  character  is  so  perfect^  so  beautifully  complete,  so  regardful  of  light  and 
shadow,  that  it  is  as  if  we  beheld  a  natural  landscape,  where  every  exquiute 
detail  but  perfects  the  unity  of  the- whole. 

Marqaeet  Fuller  Ossou  was  bom  in  Cambridgeport,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  May,  1810.  'My  father,*  she  says,  '  was  a  lawyer  and  a  politician. 
He  was  a  man  largely  endowed  with  that  sagacious  energy  which  the  state  of 
New-England  society  for  the  last  half-century  has  been  so  well  fitted  to  develop.' 
Speaking  of  her  mother  in  the  same  connection,  she  beautifully  observes,  '  She 
was  one  of  those  fair  and  fiower-like  natures  which  sometimes  spring  up  even 
beside  the  most  dusty  highways  of  life — a  creature  not  to  be  shaped  into  a 
merely  useful  instrument^  but  bound  by  one  law  with  the  blue  sky,  the  dew, 
and  the  frolic  birds.  Of  all  persons  whom  I  have  known,  she  had  in  her  most 
of  the  angelic :  of  that  spontaneous  love  for  every  living  thing  —  for  man,  and 
beast,  and  tree,  which  restores  the  golden  age.' 

Margaret's  education  was  early  cared  for  by  her  father,  who  fell  into  the 
common  and  fatal  error  of  stimulating  her  intellect  to  a  precocious  degree.  She 
ascribes  to  this,  visitations  of  spectral  illusions  which  defiled  nightly  before  her 
over-tasked  brain,  in  shapes  more  hideous  than  those  which  for  years  besieged 
the  Opium-Eater. 

She  early  imbibed  a  taste  for  literature — more  particularly  for  the  literature 
of  southern  Europe — believing  her  intellectual  affinities  all  pointed  that  way; 
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and  DK  Stael,  Racixe,  Pxtbabcii,  and  Rousskau,  engrossed  a  homage  which  a  more 
liberal  and  corrected  taste  afterward  bestowed  upon  the  masters  of  English 
ind  German  literature. 

From  the  school  of  Misses  Pbisoott,  in  Groton,  Massachusetts,  whither  her 
Cither  had  sent  her  for  a  time,  Maboarxt  returned  to  live  in  Cambridge.  Here 
she  applied  herself  to  the  culture  of  her  mind,  and  formed  manj  friendships 
whieh  endured  for  life.  Her  reading  and  study  were  extended  and  severe.  She 
was  already  acquainted  with  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  literature,  and 
qualifying  herself  for  the  reading  of  German.  In  three  months  from  the 
time  she  commenced  German,  she  read  with  ease  the  flower  of  its  literature. 
All  thia  reading  did  not  affect  her  judgment^  nor  bias,  in  any  considerable 
degree,  her  intellect  She  thoroughly  understood  the  nature  and  relations  of 
eaeh  author  whom  she  read,  and  never  placed  him  above  or  below  his  true  stand- 
ard. ScHtLLEB,  Jean  Paul,  and  Novalis,  exercised  a  powerful  and  invigorating 
influence  over  her;  but  Goetue — the  wonderful,  universal,  and  many-sided  — 
drew  her  by  the  force  of  his  superior  attraction.  '  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  mind 
of  GocTHE  had  embraced  the  universe.  I  have  felt  this  lately,  in  reading  his 
lyric  poems.  I  am  enchanted  while  I  read.  He  comprehends  every  feeling  I 
have  ever  had  so  perfectly,  expresses  it  so  beautifully ;  but  when  I  shut  the 
book,  it  seems  as  if  I  had  lost  my  personal  identity;  all  my  feelings  linked  with 
such  an  immense  variety  that  belong  to  beings  I  had  thought  so  different'  The 
effect  of  Goethe  on  MAROABEr  was  complete.  She  v^as  perfectly  timed  to  it 
She  found  her  moods  met,  her  topics  treated,  the  liberty  of  thought  she  loved, 
the  same  climate  of  mind.  Of  course,  this  book  superseded  all  others  for  the 
time,  and  tinged  deeply  all  her  thoughts.  The  religion,  the  science,  the  Cathol- 
icism, the  worship  of  art,  the  mysticism  and  demonology,  and  withal  the  clear 
recognition  of  moral  distinctions  as  final  and  eternal  —  all  charmed  her ;  and 
Favst,  and  Tasso,  and  Mioxox,  and  Makabia,  and  IpmoENiA,  became  irresistible 
names.  It  was  one  of  those  agreeable  historical  coincidences,  perhaps  invariable, 
though  not  yet  registered  —  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  a  teacher  and  of 
pupils,  between  whom  exists  a  strict  affinity.  Nowhere  did  Goethe  find  a  braver, 
more  intelligent,  or  more  sympathetic  reader. 

The  shock  and  impulse  of  delight  which  Mabgabet,  as  well  as  many  others, 
experienced  from  the  battery  of  German  transcendentalism,  was  communicated 
by  a  master-spirit  of  the  age  —  Thomas  Cablyle.  In  a  series  of  essays  of  deep 
and  original  splendor,  this  great  thinker  had  challenged  the  attention  of  the 
youthful  world  of  literature  to  the  essential  truth  which  German  philosophy 
symbolized. 

mtinscendentalism,  in  its  original  sense,  was  a  philosophic  protest  against  the 
teachings  of  Hume  and  the  materialistic  spirit  of  the  age.  In  its  later  and 
more  significant  sense,  it  was  an  appeal  from  all  traditional  and  sectarian  dog- 
mas»  to  tlie  direct  inspiration  of  the  soul  by  God.  It  eschewed  all  binding  for- 
mulas, and  proclaimed,  as  its  end,  the  attainment  of  absolute  freedom.  On  the 
Stepping-stones  of  patience,  culture,  agony  of  soul,  solitude,  and  long  watching 
for  inspiration  from  the  'wind  which  bloweth  where  it  listeth,'  its  disciples 
sought  to  ascend  to  the  mystical  heights  of  rapture  and  ecstasy,  to  stand  upon 
the  prophetic  mounts  and  catch  glimpses  of  the  promised  Canaan. 

Toward  the  realization  of  this  result^  all  nature  contributed.  E^acb  stone 
became  a  sermon ;  each  flower  a  hint  of  mystery.    Man's  body  was  the  temple 
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of  the  liYiDg  God;  man's  heart  was  the  Paradise  of  promiae  and  perfect  bloom; 
and  l(nre  and  poetio  rapture  constituted  at  once  the  sweetest  incense  and  .the 
purest  praise.  Intuition  usurped  the  seat  of  logic ;  and  precept  and  morality 
were  to  be  realized  in  actiye  life.  •. 

The  standard  orthodoxy  had  become  divided  into  a  multitude  of  eect8»  each 
of  whom  claimed  to  be  the  receptacle  and  participant  of  the  entire  truth.  Hie 
diyision-lines  were  marked  and  impassable^  and  the  sentiment  of  religion,  which 
is  spontaneous,  overflowing;  and  pervading,  was  inextricably  interwoven  within 
the  meshes  of  dogmatic  controversy,  and  personal  praise  and  worship  wen 
neglected  for  party  wrangling  and  bigotry.  Then  came  the  reaction.  The 
appeal  was  lost  amid  the  clash  and  din  of  contending  sectfl»  and  its  intent  and 
purpose  was  misunderstood,  because  its  essence  could  not  be  bounded  by  a  creed. 
Day  by  day  it  grew  stronger,  gathering  many  pure  and  good  into  its  open  and 
unforbidden  communion,  and  constituting  a  living  church  gathered  from  all 
sects,  and  involving  the  'spirit  of  all- creeds,  and  the  substance  of  all  formnlan' 
In  short,  it  was  the  inception  of  a  new  theology,  whose  hopes  embraced  all 
humanity,  whose  law  was  love,' whose  end  was  absolute  freedom  and  perfection. 

Theoretically,  transcendentalism  is  sublime  in  the  extreme.  It  involvei^  as  a 
condition  of  its  growth  and  symmetrical  devdopmenti  the  employment  of  eveiy 
passion  and  faculty  that  is  beautiful  and  noble  in  humanity.  It  appeals,  with 
equal  reason,  to  the  heart  and  the  intellect  The  graces  and  embellishments  of 
life  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  its  sterner  and  coarser  demands ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  they  to  be  retained  as  indispensable  to  a  high  culture.  Affection 
and  reason  divide  the  empire  of  being,  and  God  and  humanity  acknowledge  no 
tie  but  that  parental  and  reverential  love  which  on  the  one  side  is  pure  and 
perfect^  and  on  the  other  devoid  of  fear.  The  practical  philosophy  and  holy 
aim  of  transcendentalism'  attracted  and  quickened  the  finest  intellects  of  the  age; 
and  side  by  side  with  the  names  of  Emerson,  Carlyle,  Parker,  Martinean,  Clarks^ 
and  Ripley,  who  illustrated  and  still  adorn  the  school,  must  be  placed  that  of 
Maeoabxt  Fuller  Ossou,  who,  equally  by  her  trustful  energies  and  by  her  poetic 
and  penetrating  genius;  exercised  a  sweet  and  welcome  influence  over  many 
kindred  hearts. 

Maroaext  realized  in  herself  the  perfect  combination  of  teacher  and  disciple. 
Her  intellect  and  soul  were  open  to  all  the  daily  aspirations  which  exhale  from 
the  gardens  of  nature  and  humanity ;  and  in  turn,  the  flower  of  her  genius  and 
the  altar  of  her  heart  distilled  a  fragrance  and  precious  incense  which  revealed 
the  beauty  of  the  blossom  and  the  purity  of  the  worship.  '  The  world  is  the 
book  of  woman,'  says  Rousseau ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  much  as  Margaret  was 
indebted  to  literature,  her  obligations  to  persons  were  weightier  and  of  more 
benefit 

Her  conversational  powers  were  of  an  original  and  suggestive  order.  She 
intuitively  perceived  the  thought  and  character  of  her  audience,  and  surprised 
individuals  by  this  genius  of-  insight,  which  opened  the  casket  of  the  inner  heart, 
and  revealed  treasures  which  came  to  one  as  a  memory  and  a  dream.  Those 
who  were  repelled  in  the  original  contact,  and  those  who  were  prejudiced  by 
hearsay,  came  at  last  to  be  delighted  auditors  of  this  Delphian  maid  and  priestess 
of  the  soul.  Her  conversational  efforts  were  the  offspring  of  present  excitement, 
and  included  a  more  varied  range,  a  greater  depth,  and  greater  liTe  and  vigor, 
than  are  to  be  found  in  her  printed  works.     *  With  the  firmest  tact»  she  led  the 
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diMonne  into  the  midst  of  their  daily  living  and  working,  recognizing  the  good- 
will and  sinceritjr  which  each  oian  has  in  his  aims^  and  tj^ating  so  playfully  a»d 
inteUeetually  all  the  points,  that  one  seemed  to  see  his  life  en  heau,  and  was 
flattered  by  beholding  what  he  found  so  tedious  in  its  worldly  weeds,  shining  in 
glorious  eostume.  Each  of  his  friends  passed  before  him  in  the  new  light ;  hope 
•eemed  to  spring  under  his  feet,  and  life  was  worth  living.  The  auditor  jumped 
fur  joy,  and  thirsted  for  unlimited  draughts.  What!  is  this  the  dame  who^  I 
heard,  was  sneering  and  critical  t  This  the  blue-stocking  of  Whom  I  stood  in 
terror  and  dislike  I  This  wondrous  woman,  full  of  counsel,  full  of  tendeme«^ 
before  whom  every  mean  thing  is  ashamed  and  hides  itself;  this  new  Corinne, 
more  variously  gifted,  wise,  sportive,  eloquent^  who  seems  to  have  learned  all 
languages  —  Heayicn  knows  when  or  how-— I  should  think  she  was  bom 
to  them  —  magnificent,  prophetic,  reading  my  life  at  her  will,  and  puzzling  me 
with  riddles  like  this:  'Yours  is  an  example  of  a  destiny  springing  from  charao- 
ter;'  and  again,  'I  see  your  destiny  hovering  before  you,  but  it  always  escapes 
from  you.*  * 

The  charity  of  Makoaret's  opinions  may  be  read  in  her  remark  pn  Shelly: 
'Had  he  lived  twenty  years  longer,'  says  she.  'he  would  hi^ve  become  a  fervent 
Christian,  and  thus  have  attained  that  mental  harmony  which  was  necessary  to 
hioL* 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  amid  the  shallow  cant  and  fashionable  persecution  of 
the  day,  such  true  perceptions  of  the  inharmonious  relations  of  one  whose  tem- 
perament was  as  spiritual  as  that  of  Fxxelon,  whose  heart  was  as  brave  as 
FicBTx's  or  Jean  Paul's,  and  whose  defects,  and  long-seeking,  for  bright  views 
and  settled  eonvictions  regarding  the  sublime  problems  of  life  and  death,  are 
attributable  to  the  sinister  influences  of  a  misdirected  early  education. 

We  read  constantly  of  Margaret's  enthusiastic  admiration  of  great  intellect 
and  great  men,  and  yet  she  was  no  hero-worshipper  in  Carlyle's  sense  of  the 
term.  She  did  not  subscribe  to  the  exaggerated  statement  that 'society  ia 
ibnnded  on  hero-worship.'  She  felt,  as  aU  feel,  the  magnetic  attraction  which 
adheres  to  marked  personality;  and  owned  —  as  who  does  not  I  — such  influenee 
M  grows  out  of  the  really  beautiful  and  true  in  human  cbflrncter.  But  she 
constantly  disowned  the  imperfection  of  man.  For  every  word  of  flattery,  she 
had  another  of  plain,  honest,  out-spoken  truth ;  and  to  her  clear  disceruDMnt^ 
the  naked  soul  of  the  king  was  revealed  through  all  the  disguises  and  trappings 
of  royalty. 

Her  nearest  and  dearest  friends  were  not  exempt  from  this  severity.  Aflection 
was  met  by  affection,  kindness  by  kindness,  caresses  by  caresses.  But  then  this 
intimacy  was  to  be  strengthened  and  purified  by  counsel,  advice,  and,  if  need 
be,  stern  rebuke.  She  did  this  *  boldly  and  sincerely.*  In  her  estimate,  truth 
was  more  than  friendship,  and  true  friendship  she  would  weigh  against  the 
world.  And  yet  she  called  for  equal  sincerity  on  the  part  of  her  friends.  Truth 
gives  wings  to  strength ;  and  so,  on  the  step[>ing-stones  of  self-knowledge^  love, 
and  friendly  advice,  she  advanced  into  higher  kingdoms  of  perfection,  and  into 
atmospheres  of  perpetual  and  unclouded  beauty. 

Margaret's  acquaintance  with  Ralth  Waldo  Emersox  commenced  in  1836,  and 
was  productive  of  benefit  on  both  sides.  The  philosopher  was  stimulated  by 
her  genius,  and  puzzled  by  her  character.  lie  observed  in  her  a  continual  strife 
between  passion  and  common-sense.    Now  she  was  driven  into  strange  asser- 
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tioDs,  and  isolated  position?,  and  an  hour  following  her  good  sense  preyailed, 
and  established  harmony  of  thought  and  action.  This  unequal  poise  of  passion 
and  intellect,  giving  to  the  one  or  the  other  temporal  ascendency,  constitatedlier 
in  character  and  sphinx;  whose  riddle  it  was  hard  to  resolve. 

She  had  the  popular  and  unpopular  sides.  In  criticbm  her  writings  were 
characterized  by  '  directness,  terseness,  and  practicality.'  What  she  wrote  for 
the  New-York  JHhune^  the  Dud^  and  in  published  books,  was  loaded  with 
common-sense*  and  charged  with  popularity ;  but  her  strong  ties  of  friendship 
weVe  twisted  of  the  fibres  of  passion ;  and  in  her  private  correspondence,  where 
she  is  liberated  from  the  irksome  decorum  and  established  formality  which  beset 
]>opular  writings,  where  affection  prompted  instead  of  intellect,  she  unburdens 
her  soul  of  all  its  griefs  and  raptures,  and,  carried  away  by  her  abundant  tem- 
perament, floats  out  into  the  sea  of  mysticism,  and  of  poetic  ecstacy. 

But  we  pause  for  the  present  Farther  and  concluding  remarks  upon  thece 
volumes  must  be  reserved  for  our  next  number. 


One  Ykar  :  a  Talk  of  Wedlock.    By  Exilik  F.  Carlkn.    In  one  TolimM :  pp.  S96.    New- 
York:  Chahlei  Scbibmek,  Brick-Churcli  ChapeL 

This  work  is  translated  by  Messrs.  Erausb  and  Percx,  who  have  tolerably 
rendered  tlie  Swedish  into  our  modem  English ;  being  evidently  much  more 
familiar  with  the  former  tongue  than  with  the  latter,  which  is  the  more  difficult 
language,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  the  two.  Whatsoever  EmuK  Cablen  writes 
is  true  and  affectionate,  and  beautifully  domestic.  She  loves  home-hearths  and 
fire-sides  like  a  cricket;  and  wherever  you  hear  the  crackling  of  the  logs; 
wherever  you  see  the  cheerful  blaze,  and  the  genial  faces  gathered  around  it, 
you  may  be  sore  that  every  sound  she  utters  will  find  some  quiet  human  heart 
for  its  home  and  resting-place.  This  is  a  story  of  young  married  life;  g^ntls^ 
and  tender,  and  true ;  showing  what  the  fond  heart  of  a  woman  has  felt,  and 
what  her  faithful  pen  can  record  in  simpleness.  We  do  not  know  that  we  can 
say  more  than  this.  It  is  enough  to  create  affection  for  this  good  Swedish 
woman's  books ;  and,  as  that  affection  will  amply  reward  the  reader,  be  or  she 
will  doubtless  share  our  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  it  It  is  gotten  up  with  Mr. 
Sobibner's  cufitomxiry  neatness. 


Home  Life  in  Gbrmaky.    Oy  CnARLsa  Lorino  Brace.    In  one  volome :  pp.  450.    New-Tork: 
Charles  Scridnkr,  Brick-Church  Chapel. 

This  is  a  very  fair  record  of  burgess  life  in  Austris,  one  of  the  southern  coun- 
tries which  compose  that  tare  qui  rCexitte  pat — Germany.  Mr.  Brace  tells  very 
pleasantly  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  the  housep  to  which  he  had  access;  and 
with  such  records,  and  his  own  thoughts  upon  politics  and  religion,  fills  up  a 
volume  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  lie  exhibits  a  considerable  amount  of 
observation ;  he  has  enjoyed  full  opportunity  of  observing  the  worthy  Austrian 
bourgeois,  and  paints  them  with  a  kindred  and  sympathizing  pencil  Bating  an 
occasional  Phariseeism,  such  as  the  description  of  his  praying  in  the  Vienna 
Cathedral,  where  ho  believed  'that  in  all  the  superstition  around  me,  there 
were  many  that  worshipped  the  Invisible  Beiko  as  purely  and  spiritually  as  /;' 
bating  this,  the  '  Home  Life  in  Germany '  will  reconomend  itself  to  all  the  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  Bbacb's  first  book,  'Hungary  in  1861.' 
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U^  the  River,  April,  1853. 
*A  rxw  rare  gleams  of  lightning  eometimes  dart  out  of  the  skies  in  mid-winter, 
followed  unexpectedly  by  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder;  for  electricity,. vital  force, 
is  erery  where  and  alway.    When  not  accompanied  by  all  its  visible  play  of 
crackling  light  and  blinding  flashes^  it  is  recognized  in  the  spasmodic  action  of 
every  thiog  which  lives  or  moves  a  muscle  —  in  the  beating  of  the  manly  hearty 
or  in  the  outstretching  of  the  stalwart  arm.     Impalpably  diffused,  it  burnishes 
the  subtle  links  of  all  the  golden  chain  which  round  and  round  entwines  the 
realms  of  life  and  beauty.    Passing  from  the  portals  of  the  Eternal  One,  who 
makes  the  flames  his  messengers,  it  has  returned  and  gone  again  before  another 
pulse  can  beat,  or  another  leaf  tremble.    It  is  the  mightiest  agent,  the  subtlest 
essence,  the  very  archangel  with  wings  of  fire  to  set  in  motion  the  material 
universe.    Breathing,  we  feel  it,  as  it  is  wafted  through  the  arteries,  and  illumi- 
nates the  dark  alleys  of  the  blood.    We  are  invested  with  its  halo ;  it  #)zes  out 
of  the  finger-ends ;  and  every  human  being  is  a  goldeii  bowl,  a  censer  full  of 
this  undying  fire,  kindled  when  man  became  a  living  souL     How  strange  that 
for  so  many  ages  it  should  have  been  a  secret  emissary,  accomplishing  the 
oirooit  of  all  space^  and  reporting  to  no  one  but  God  that  it  had  been  on  a 
journey  I     For  the  waves  murmur  audibly  at  our  feet,  and  we  walk  at  the  very 
bottom  of  that  mobile  and  transparent  ocean  of  air  which  rolls  in  many  a 
shifting  tide  above  our  heads,  and  these  impress  more  constantly  with  their 
material  presence.    But  for  the  molten  globules  of  that  subtle  flood  which 
glibly  rolls  about  all  space,  men  scarcely  marked  till  yesterday  the  action  of 
its  silent,  steady,  operative  current    They  knew  it  only  in  its  grandeur  and 
terrific  might,  and  not  in  its  continual  and  immutable  laws.    Now  we  never 
see  a  sudden  flash,  except  to  think  with  admiration  of  that  new  Pbomietiixub 
who  stood  beneath  the  surcharged  cloud,  holding  in  his  hand,  as  it  were,  the 
key  of  knowledge,  wherewith  to  unlock  the  dark  pavilion  where  it  had  been 
enshrined  so  long,  and  light  a  torch  from  heaven.      He  sent  his  child-like 
missive  to  the  skies,  and  received  answer  in  a  thrilling  spark.    That  key  was  a 
master-piece  of  bold  conception,  and  when  it  turned  the  holt,  revealed  with 
startling  flash  the  secrets  of  the  Universe,  the  untold  mysteries  of  the  Past 
And  where  tj  that  key  of  the  great  Bastile  of  Nature,  wrested  in  that  mighfy 
revolution  of  science,  which  imprisoned  the  fiery  spirits  held  by  the  same  timid 
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despotism  of  igaorance  which  chained  Galilbo  and  made  the  earth  stand  still t 

Where  is  that  splendid  emblem  of  advancing  light  and  knowledge^  with  all  its 

wards  and  bright  compartments  annealed  in  fire»  when 

*  Heaven  opened  wide  « 

Its  erer-dnrlng  gmtes,  harmonioas  found 
On  gotden  hinges  toraing V 

Has  it  been  lost  among  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  old  systems  of  Ignorance  and 
Superstition  I  Hangs  it  in  the  halls  of  this  great  Father  of  reviving  Science,  to 
be  suggestive  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  cdme  after  him  I  Where  is  the  key  with 
which  Frahkun  drew  down  the  lightnings  from  heaven  t 

'Another  thought  comes  to  me  when  I  behold  the  storm  lower ;  it  is  soggeated 
by  the  rolling  thunder,  and  it  flashes  upon  me  with  the  flashes  of  light :  the 
most  punctual  adaptation  of  discovery  and  invention  to  the  immediate  times 
and  necessities  of  the  world.  As  only  a  faint  phosphorescence  glimmered  over 
primeval  chaos,  and  then  the  gorgeous  sun  appeared  above  tlfe  earth  when  it 
had  been  arrayed  in  a  paradise  of  beauty,  so  grradually  bunts  forth  the  light 
of  knowledge ;  and  it  shall  shine  only  in  meridian  splendor  when  moral  order 
has  been  established  in  all- the  vasty  void.  Thus,  when  the  germ  of  civil  liberty 
was  ready  to  be  transplanted,  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  virgin  soil  whieh 
was  congenial  to  it  loom  up,  with  all  its  marvellous  richesi  beyond 


the  dashing. 


8ilTer>flaahing 

Sorgea  of  San  Salrador.* 

Not  till  the  Magi  of  the  East  were  prepared  to  follow  it  *  westward,'  did  '  the 
Star  of  Empire  take  its  way.'  And  so,  while  this  rough,  uninhabited  land  was 
being  subjugated,  the  art  of  printing  was  scattering  the  idea  of  liberty  among 
thick  populations  like  thistle-down  upon  the  winds.  Then,  when  the  soil  was 
ready,  and  not  till  then,  did  starvation,  and  famine,  and  wars,  and  pestilenoe, 
combine  to  drive  the  densely-clustered  people  of  the  Old  World  precipitately 
to  newl^  and  more  £svored  realms ;  and  lest  the  natural  love  of  country  should 
prevail  over  them,  the  all-omnipotent  passion  for  gold  urges  its  appeal,  and  the 
very  laboratories  of  Nature  appear  to  have  been  discovered  at  the  far  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  alchemy  is  at  a  discount  And  now,  too,  when  the  ideas  of 
men  are  quickened,  and  more  think,  and  swifter  channels  are  demanded  for 
thought,  and  the  press  of  Fkamkun  no  longer  avails,  lo  I  the  very  lightnings 
which  he  brought  down  from  heaven  become  subservient  to  man,  and  his 
ministers  are  the  flames  of  fire. 

'  But  I  must  not  philosophize,  though  sitting  in  a  sylvan  bower  among  these 
scenes  of  more  than  Andalusian  beauty,  up  the  River,  Like  Soloxon,  I  must 
describe  the  natural  thing?,  even  from  when  the  tender  grass  begins  to  flourish, 
until  the  winter  spreads  upon  the  earth  the  melancholy  pall  of  death. 

'  I  was  going  to  describe  a  tremendous  thunderstorm  which  visited  these 
regions  a  week  ago  —  one  of  the  most  sublime  which  I  have  ever  witnessed,  and 
unexpected.  There  are'  two  seasons  when  you  may  look  for  the  roost  startling 
phenomena  of  electricity.  The  first  is  at  mid-summer.  When  the  day  begins 
with  sultry  heats,  without  the  bracing  elasticity  of  the  morning,  and  through 
its  long  hours  the  incessant  sun  shines  down  attempered  by  no  fanning  winds, 
and  the  steaming  vapor  ascends  upward,  and  vegetation  wilts^  and  the  tongues 
of  panting  animals  distil  pellucid  drops,  and  the  small  gnat  squirms  on  your 
moistened  hand,  and  the  blood  boils  in  the  veins,  and  Imagination,  dreaming  of 
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water,  water,  water,  travela  to  where  the  surf  beats  on  the  Rockaway  beachei^ 
or  pate  into  many  a  desired  cove  over  the  snow-white  pebbles  most  mwdcally 
•onnding,  toward  those  grassy  slopes  whence  naked  feet  descend  to  meet  the 
flood  —  tken^  when  toward  the  set  of  sun  you  hear  the  muttering  of  distant 
thonder  and  the  sound  of  pattering  rain,  look  for  great  exhibition  and  equipage 
of  the  Deity.  The  storm  is  often  grand  and  oyerwhelming  at  this  time ;  and 
as  we  hear  the  Almiohtt's  chariot- wheels  roU  thundering  on  around  the  hemi- 
ipheric  mountains,  '  My  FxTHxa  I  my  Father  !'  we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  *  the 
chariots  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof  I'  Oh  I  I  Should  lore  to  stand  upon 
the  threshold  of  a  bamboo  cottage  in  the  tropics,  where  the  burning  sun  hangs 
yertical  above  the  equator,  to  gaze  upon  the  very  grandeur  of  the  storm ;  to  see 
the  hurricane  tear  up  the  stricken  roots  of  centuries,  and  whirl  the  crests  of 
trees  like  feathers  on  their  sportive  breath.  For  perfect  love  entirely  casts  oat 
iear:  and  never,  from  a  boy,  could  I  rush  to  mother^s  arms,  or  coil  in  feather- 
beds;  but  rather  rock  upon  the  swaying  branch,  and  watch  the  zig-zag  light- 
nings and  the  bolt  strike  down  into  the  heart  of  the  solid  oak.  There  is  an 
eloquence  in  the  storm  which  no  tongue  can  equal ;  for  God  speaks  with  his 
thunder  and  his  earthquake  to  a  continent  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  If  it  be 
pleasant  to  stand  upon  the  sun-lit  plain  when  the  gorgeous  procession  of  the 
sammer  is  passing  by,  while  only  soft  breezes  fan  the  cheeks,  and  the  sheep 
graze  peacefully  beyond  the  precincts  of  their  fold,  it  is  more  exulting  to  walk 
beneath  the  dome  when  clouds  and  darkness  overgather,  and  when  the  tempest 
is  at  hand.  The  tranquillity  of  summer  is  apt  to  lull  us  into  forgetfulness ;  but 
the  tempest,  the  tempest  causes  us  to  adore  God  in  his  power,  and  to  love  Hm 
not  less  when  he  rides  upon  the  whirlwind  and  directeth  the  storm.  O  ye 
lightnings  and  clouds,  bless  ye  the  Lord  !  praise  Hnc  and  magnify  Hnc  for  ever  I 

'But  another  period  when  .a  thunder-storm  will  bunt  out  with  most  terrific 
violence  —  though  more  rarely  —  is  at  the  vernal  equinox.  This  I  have  lately 
had  occasion  to  witness.  The  day  was  uncongenial,  and  a  cold  fog,  as  if  it  came 
from  ice-bergs  on  the  coast,  or  snow-capped  mountains,  rolled  about  d  the  hol- 
lows»  and  rested  in  white  clouds  almost  on  the  edge  of  the  plaina  After  the 
balmy  weather  which  had  preceded,  it  was  such  a  day  as  would  almost  drive 
OBe  to  despair.  Within-doors  you  could  not  help  feeling  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 
5o  cheerful  fire  was  on  the  hearth ;  a  leaden  dolness  brooded  over  all  created 
things,  and  animation  appeared  to  be  extinct ;  for  I  could  neither  read  a  line 
nor  write  a  word ;  only  now  and  then  would  open  the  door,  and  gaze  out  list- 
lessly upon  the  lazy  scene,  and  think  that  the  vegetation  did  not  advance  by  the 
most  imperceptible  degree.  It  seemed  impossible  to  stir  up  any  feeling;  for 
although  it  was  not  cold,  the  heart  felt  congealed ;  and  although  it  was  not 
hot,  you  drooped  and  lagged  behind  the  time.  It  was  an  apathy  the  most  pro- 
ibond.  Have  you  ever  felt  fof  There  is  an  influence  in  external  things  which 
sometimes  produces  this  estate.  There  was  no  sound,  no  sight,  no  memory,  and 
no  prospective.  I  remember,  toward  evening,  I  was  sitting  on  the  sofa  trying 
to  read  a  book,  and  throw  off  the  incubus,  when  I  heard  the  wind  howl  like 
some  beast  in  a  distant  lair,  and  in  an  instant  the  type  became  indistinct^  and 
the  night  advanced  by  fast  degrees. 

'  Before  I  could  look  out  of  the  window,  I  heard  a  noise  as  if  some  one  had 
thrown  a  handful  of  stones  against  the  clap-boards  of  the  house,  and  I  said 
to  myself  '  That  is  hail ;  a  great  hurricane  is  coming  on.'    Quicker  than  a 
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word,  the  rains  descended  and  the  floods  fell ;  a  blinding  flash  illominated  all 
the  panes ;  an  elm  yawned,  cloTen  as  bj  a  wedge  from  where  its  glorious  boughs 
branched  out  frpm  the  summit  of  the  massive  trunk,  and  a  storm  of  grape-shot 
pelted  the  roof.  The  birds,  driven  from  their  nest,  sought  to  be  admitted  within- 
doors.  The  play  of  intense  lightning  was  incessant^  accompanied  by  the  roll 
of  thunder.  I  gazed  upon  the  scene  between  the  intervals  of  light  and  dark- 
ne8s»  and  beheld  the  green  grass  completely  covered  with  bullets  of  ic&  Then 
I  opened  the  door,  and  walked  upon  the  porch  to  contemplate  the  glorious  scene^ 
and  the  thousand  fiery,  darting  snakes,  and  splendid  fire-works  which  were  in 
the  sky.  Soon  after  this  the  hail  stopped,  but  the  rain  fell  in  torrents;  the 
thunder  ceased,  but  the  skies  flashed  as  before.  Then  I  took  an  open  glass  ves- 
sel, and  baring  my  head,  and  walking  out  upon  the  lawn,  by  the  light  of  the 
lightning  I  began  to  gather  the  icy  pellets,  some  of  which  were  of  the  size  of 
a  full-grown  walnut  The  grass  was  covered  with  them  as  if  it  had  been  Janu- 
ary, not  April;  and  I  could  see  that  a  part  of  the  disc  of  these  globules 
was  snowy-white,  and  the  remainder  part  perfectly  clear  and  pellucid;  and 
they  were  collected  most  at  the  roots  of  rose-bushes  and  in  hollows  on  the  grasi^ 
I  gathered  the  vessel  full  in  a  little  time,  and  it  was  with  no  ordinary  curiositj 
that  I  surveyed  them  afterward  as  they  liquefied  in  a  tumbler.  Beside  these^ 
there  were  a  great  many  flakes  and  scales  of  ice  which  lay  around,  and  were 
too  thin  to  be  collected.  In  a  half-hour  the  violence  of  this  storm  passed  over, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  dripping  of  a  steady  rain.  As  I  write  the 
account  of  it^  the  millers  flit  around  the  lamp,  most  eager  to  be  consiuned;  the 
little  insects  crawl  about  the  dark  mahogany,  and  with  wings  fast-closed,  some 
miller  (I  do  not  know  his  Christian  name)  feels  with  loug  antlers  the  very  point 
of  the  pen  with  which  I  write.  Another,  with  spare  wiogs^  spare  legs^  and  sparer 
body — a  juvenile  Daddy  Lono-legs,  though  having  wings  —  rushes  into  the 
flame.  Now  I  hear  only  the  rain  drip  from  the  eaves,  and  the  toad  trill  in  the 
tree,  and  the  frogs  croak  from  the  distant  meadow. 

'There  is  one  marked  characteristic  of  the  month  of  April — I  speak  not  of 
its  fickleness,  but  of  the  sofdy-falliDg  rains.  They  arc  not  driven  at  an  angle 
with  the  ground,  nor  dashed  into  your  face  and  eyes  like  water  hurled  against 
windows ;  but  one  by  one,  like  individual  honey-drops,  come  down  so  lightly  as 
not  to  bend  the  tender  blades  of  grass;  and  they  stir  the  surface  of  the  water- 
tank  which  stands  beneath  the  eaves  with  not  more  commotion  than  the  leaves 
of  flowers  which  float  upon  its  brim ;  and  it  is  most  delightful  to  hear  the  drip- 
ping and  the  dropping,  impalpable  as  the  distilment  of  tender  tears.  For  you 
do  not  sit  behind  a  window  to  look  upon  these  gentle  showers,  just  as  you  do 
when  cold  drops  from  the  north-east  hit  and  break  against  the  glassy  surface ; 
but  you  go  out  of  doors,  and  bare  your  head,  that  a  few  sweet  particles  may 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  very  top  of  your  brain ;  and  you  open  your  mouth, 
and  stretch  forth  your  hands,  and  thrust  your  slippers  into  the  beaded  grass. 
An  April  rain  is  like  a  dew  made  visible,  and  is  the  very  honey  of  the  skie& 
It  is  a  blessing  for  which  the  heart  of  man  should  be  as  grateful  as  the  thirsty 
land.     O  ye  dews  1  bless  ye  the  Lord  I    Praise  Hue  and  magnify  Hui  for  ever  I 

*  In  the  midst  of  these  vernal  showers  the  birds  sit  among  the  blossoming  limbe 
and  trim  their  plumage,  never  intermitting  their  song  —  the  blue-bird,  and  the 
chuckling  wren,  and  the  blithe  robin  —  and  last  Simday  for  the  first  time  I 
greeted  the  returning  swallows.  They  are  now  dashing  up  and  down  the  high- 
way as  they  did  last  season,  ever  circling  about  the  spot  where  stood  an  ancient 
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barn  which  has  been  torn  down ;  and  as  those  who  have  been  for  a  long  time 
in  a  dormant  state,  whose  previous  impressions  yet  remain,  they  still  keep  diving 
into  the  imaginary  port-holes,  and  through  the  imaginary  open  doors,  and  search 
ibr  the  sheltering  roof  and  well-p^^gged  beams,  and  rafters,  and  angles,  where, 
alas  I  there  is  only  air.  Once  more  they  twitteringly  pounce  into  the  chimney 
of  my  house;  but  as  a  little  smoke  curls  upward  from  a  slight  wood-fire,  they 
will  keep  aloof  for  a  few  days  and  then  return,  because  their  instinct  teaches 
them  that  fire  will  not  be  necessary  long.  But  catch  them  building  a  nest  in 
the  kitchen-chimney,  which  is  for  ever  in  a  blaze.  They  do  not  like  the 
smell  of  vegetables,  fat  meat,  and  bnrning  soot  Swallow  is  very  careful  not  to 
return  too  soon,  as  the  more  adventurous  of  his  crew  are  apt  to  perish  the  vic- 
tims of  an  icy  and  untimely  wind ;  but  he  has  yet  to  learn  that  a  telegraphic 
wire  is  not  a  natural  perch ;  for  if  a  steam-ship  is  in  the  Manahattan  o£Bng,  and 
there  is  a  fresh  war  in  Europe,  or  the  bells  in  merry  England  have  been  ringing 
for  the  birth  of  another  prince,  off  goes  the  spark  to  bear  the  tidings  to  the 
remotest  comers  of  the  land,  and  swallow  drops  down  dead.  Oh,  Hirundaf 
thou  art  one  of  the  most  welcome  messengers  and  presagers  of  the  Spring.  The 
flight  of  thy  lithe  and  agile  body  can  almost  equal  the  swiftness  of  the  eleotrio 
apwk.  T.  w.  8. 


GosBir  WITH  Readebs  and  Cobbsspondkktb.  — In  the  twenty-first  number  of  the 
*  Ollapodiana  Papeti^  published  in  the  Knickebbockeb  for  November,  1837,  ap- 
peared in  one  of  its  subsections  the  following:  'To  those  who  are  disposed  to 
glean  philosophy  from  the  mayhap  lees  noticeable  objects  of  this  busy  worid,  there 
are  few  sights  more  lovely  than  childhood.  The  little  cherub  who  now  sits  at 
my  knee,  and  tries,  with  tiny  effort,  to  clutch  the  quill  with  which  I  am  playing 
for  you,  good  reader;  whose  capricious  taste,  varying  from  ink-stand  to  paper, 
and  from  that  to  books,  and  every  other  portable  thing — all  *  movables  that  I 
could  tell  you  oV — he  has  in  his  little  person  those  elements  which  constitute 
both  the  freshness  of  our  sublunary  mortality,  and  that  glorious  immortality 
which  the  mortal  shall  yet  put  on.  Gazing  upon  his  fair,  young  brow,  his  peaoh- 
like  cheek,  and  the  depth  of  those  violet  eyes,  I  feel  myself,  rejuvenated.  That 
which  bothered  Nicodemus  is  no  marvel  to  me.  I  feel  that  I  have  a  new  existence ; 
nor  can  I  dispel  the  illusion.  It  is  harder,  indeed,  to  believe  that  he  will  ever 
be  what  I  am,  than  that  I  am  otherwise  than  he  is  now.  I  cannot  imagine  that 
he  will  ever  become  a  pilosus  adult,  with  harvests  for  the  razor  on  that  downy 
chin.  Will  those  golden  locks  become  the  brown  auburn  ?  Will  that  forehead 
rise  as  a  varied  and  shade-changing  record  of  pleasure  or  care  ?  Will  the  classic 
little  lips,  now  colored  as  by  the  radiance  of  a  ruby,  ever  be  fitfully  bitten  in 
the  glow  of  literary  composition  ?  -^and  will  those  sun-bright  locks,  which  hang 
about  his  temples  like  the  soft  lining  of  a  summer  cloud,  become  meshes  where 
hurried  fingers  shall  thread  themselves  in  play  ?  By  the  mass,  I  cannot  tdl 
But  this  I  know.  That  which  hath  been,  shall  be :  the  lot  of  manhood,  if  he 
live,  will  be  upon  him ;  the  charm,  the  obstacle,  the  triumphant  fever ;  the  glory, 
the  success,  the  far-reaching  thoughts, 

*  Tu4T  make  them  eagle-wingi. 
To  pierce  the  unborn  years.' 

'  It  is  with  others  as  with  ourselves :  '  We  know  what  they  are,  but  not  what 
they  may  be.*    Time  adds  to  the  novel  thoughts  of  the  child,  the  tricks  and 
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jojance  of  the  urchin ;  the  glow  of  increasing  yeara,  the  passion  of  the  swelling 
hearty  when  experience  seems  to  school  its  energies^  Bat  in  the  flush  of  young 
existence,  I  can  compare  a  child,  the  pride 'and  delight  of  its  mother  and.  its 
kindred,  to  nothing  elte  on  earth,  of  its  own  form  or  image.  It  is  like  a  young 
and  beautiful  bird ;  heard,  perhaps,  for  once^  in  the  days  of  our  juvenescenee, 
and  remembered  eyer  after,  though  never  seen  again.  Its  thoughts^  like  the 
rainbow-colored  messenger  discoursed  of  in  the  poetic  entomology  of  La 

MikRTINB: 

*  *  BoEN  with  the  spring,  and  with  the  roses  dying— 
Through  the  clear  aky  on -Zephyr's  piniona  aailing : 

On  the  young  floweret's  open  bosom  lying — 
Perftime,  and  light,  and  the  blue  air  inhaling ; 

Shaking  the  thin  duet  fh>m  its  wings,  and  fleeing, 
And  soaring  like  a  breath  in  boundless  heaven  : 

How  like  Desire,  to  which  no  rest  is  given  I 

Which  still  uneasy,  rifling  every  treasure, 

Returns  at  last  above,  to  seek  for  purer  pleasure.'  * 

WiLLD  Oatlord  Clabe,  Jb.,  so  feelingly  and  fondly  alluded  to  here,  now  sleeps 
by  the  side  of  his  mother  and  lather,  gone  before  him  to  the  '  better  land.'  As 
he  lay  in  his  coffin,  he  looked  as  if  liEillen  into  a  calm  sleep.  We  never  saw  a 
more  natural  expression  on  a  living  human  face ;  nor-eould  a  more  faithful  minia- 
ture of  his  loving  father's  features  have  been  presented.  The  long  lids  were 
closed  upon  the  *  large,  bright^  spiritual  eyes '  which,  with  his  rich  auburn  hair, 
he  derived  from  his  mother ;  and  the  classic  lips  wore  a  *  still  smile.'  Mother, 
father,  son — all  rest  together  —  a  'family  in  heaven.'  In  a  few  days  'Willib' 
would  have  been  sixteen  years  old.  He  was  much  beloved  for  his  affectionate 
heart,  his  bright  intelligence,  and  *  his  little  winning  ways.*  He  was  fond  of 
reading,  and  his  love  of  humor  was  very  characteristic  In  the  country,  a  few 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  his  custom  to  pass  three  or  four  of  the 
summer-months  with  a  kind  and  affectionate  maternal  uncle,  he  won  the  hearts 
of  all  who  knew  him.  He  loved  to  whip  the  trout-streams  and  sport  in  the  woods 
of  his  relative's  beautiful  farm  in  Bucks  county.  But  alas !  *  the  places  that 
knew  him  once  will  know  him  no  more  for  ever.'  He  has  gone,  in  the  freshness  of 
his  early  spring-time,  *  ere  sin  could  blight  or  sorrow  fade ; '  and  he  leaves  behind 
him  only  fond  regrets  and  tender  recollections.  *  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young. 
Better  that  tlie  light  cloud  should  fade  away  in  the  morning's  breath,  than 
travel  through  the  weary  day,  to  gather  in  darkness  and  end  in  storm.  'It 
is  well  with  the  child.'  -  -  *C.  J.' writes  us  from  Prairie  Ronde,  Kala- 
nuizoo  county,  Michigan,  in  the  following  plaintful  style :  *  I  am  angry  with 
you.  I  am  annoyed,  seriously  annoyed,  by  the  cool  and  blundering  manner  in 
which  your  'Bunkum  Flag-Staff*  Editor,  *  Wagstaff,'  runs  *Our  Bourdon  Quu- 
Hon '  into  the  ground.  I  say  our  Bourbon  question,  for  we  of  Michigan  have 
the  PniNCE  on  our  soil,  and  wo  have  entertained  high  expectations  of  making 
the  most  out  of  this  modern  discovery.  This  is  the  second  mischance  that  has 
occurred  to  us  of  the  '  Peninsular  State '  within  the  current  year.  We  intended 
to  have  managed  the  political  relations  of  this  country  for  four  years  from  and 
after  the  fourth  of  March  last ;  that  chance  was  lost  by  the  accidental  use  of 
the  term  'Old  Fogy'  by  some  astute  editor,  or  'scaliwag'  member  of  Congress, 
and  our  brave  old  General  and  kind-hearted  fellow-citizen  '  did  n't  come  in.* 
The  city  of  •  Gotham '  can't  abide  the  idea  of  having  a  veritable  'Bourbon  prince  * 
so  far  away  in  the  West,  and  she  must  needs '  set  on '  your '  Wagstaff'  to  make  the 
thing  superbly  and  magnificently  ridictdous.    Out  upon  your  envy,  hatred,  and 
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malice!  I  ehall  iDvoke  tJie  aid,  for  condemnation,  of  your  *Up  the  River' 
correspondent,  after  his  '  busy  season '  of  looking  after  his  broods  of  young 
'Shanghais'  has  passed.  If  you  had  been  honest,  and  priyately  addressed  us 
upon  the  subject,  we  would  have  submitted  some  propositions  under  which  you 
might  have  had  a  chance  for  a  portion  of  the  honors^  and  a  small  share  of  th« 
profits.  We  had  just  worked  this. same  'Bourbon  question'  along  to  a  pointy 
and  already  had  the  proposals  drawn  out,  in  lawyer-style,  with  folios  strung 
together  with  red  tape,  and  seals  properly  stuck  on,  under  which  Barnum  would 
have  been  duly  delegated  and  commissioned  to  make  a  compromise  with 
Louis  Napolbok,  and  we,  the  people  of  Michigan,  had  the  pleasure  of  counting 
and  spending  a  'large  pil^'  of  French  gold.  Tell  '  Wagstaft'  that  this  is  oru 
of  the  blunders  that  is  worse  than  criminal'  -  •  -  It  must  have  been  sheer 
envy  on  the  part  of  Mr.  C.  Conklin  Norma,  that  excluded  the  following  stirring 
-pome'  from  the  columns  of  '  The  Quog  LUery  Gem,*  We  take  an  early  occa- 
sion to  do  justice  to  the  talents  of  the  author,  K.  N.  Pepper,  Esq.,  who  writes 
OS  that  he  '  has  chose  the  hydraulic  measure,  because,  next  to  hifdrameterM,  he 
considers  it  the  most  effectoonl : ' 

•scbjeck:   a  o  )L:.n.<i   s   n.rwKF.'^  a  alkoaiter  and  a  wmkk.sna:k; 

TKIUMPH  or   THE  WATEM-SXAlK  :    DKTB   OF  THK  ALEQAITBR.* 

*Thkib  i«  a  niland  on  a  river  lying, 
Which  nin«  into  Gautimaly,  a  warm  conntry, 
Lying  near  the  Troplcka ;  covered  with  sand : 
Hear  and  their  a  aymptum  of  a  Wilow, 
Hanging  of  its  nroberagioaa  lima  A  branehet 
Over  the  clear  strenie  meandering  (kr  below. 
Thia  was  tbe  Home  of  the  now  silent  Alegaiter, 
When  not  in  his  other  element  conflno'd: 
Hear  he  wood  set  upon  hie  egs  a  tleep 
With  1  oy  obaervant  of  flis  and  other  paslng 
Objeclta  :  a  while  it  kept  a  going  on  ao : 
Fereles  of  daiager  was  the  hapy  Alegailer ! 
But  a  laa !  in  a  nevil  our  be  was  foureed  to 
Wake  !  that  dreme  of  Blia  waa  two  aweet  for  him. 
1  morning  the  aoo  arose  with  unuaooal  aplender 
Whitch  allso  did  our  Alegaiter,  coming  from  the  water, 
His  scaila  a-flinging  of  tlM  raia  of  the  son  back 
To  the  founuin-nead  whitch  tha  originly  apmng. 
Bat  having  had  nothing  to  eat  for  some  time,  he 
Was  slepy  and  gap'd,  in  a  abort  time,  widely. 
Unfoalding  soon  a  welih  of  perl>white  teth. 
The  rais  of  the  son  soon  shet  his  sinister  ey 
Because  of  there  mutooal  aplender  and  warmth. 
The  Evil  Our  (whitch  I  sed)  was  now  come ; 
Evidently  a  good  chana  for  a  water*Snaik 
Of  the  large  Specie,  whitch  soon  speared 
Into  the  horison,  near  the  bank  where  reposeM 
Calmly  in  alepe  the  AJegaiter  before  apoken  of. 
About  60  foot  was  his  Length  (not  the  'gaiter) 
And  he  was  aperiently  a  weU-proportioned  Snalk. 
When  he  waa  all  ashore  be  glared  upon 
The  iland  with  aproval,  but  was  soon 
'Astonished  with  the  view  A  lost  to  wonder'  (fh>m  Wats) 
(For  jest  then  he  begah  for  to  ace  the  Alegaiter) 
Being  a  natsral  Enemy  of  hia'n*  he  worked  hisself 
Into  a  fury,  also  a  ni  position. 
Before  the  Alegaiter  well  could  ope 
His  eys  (in  other  words,  pirceve  his  dainger,) 
The  Snaik  had  envellopM  hie  body  just  19 
Tiroes  with  *  foalda  Toloomlnus  and  vast'  (from  Miltok) 
And  had  tore  off  several  Scails  in  the  con(\ision 
Besides  squesing  him  awAily  onto  hie  atomic. 
Just  then,  by  a  fortinate  turn  in  his  afoirs. 
He  ceased  into  hie  mouth  the  careles  tale 
Of  tbe  unrefleckting  water-Snaik !    Groan  dcsperau. 
He,  finding  that  his  tale  was  fast  squesed 
TarrtMs,  while  they  roaled  all  oTer  the  iland. 
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*  It  was  a  weU-conduckted  AflUr :  no  noiae 
Disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  Seen,  ecaept 
Onct  when  a  Wilow  was  snaped  into  by  th^roaUng. 
Each  or  the  combatence  hadn't  a  minit  for  holering. 
So  the  conflick  was  naterally  tremenjons ! 
But  soon  by  gcate  fource  the  tale  was  bit  complete- 
Ly  of:  but  the  eggzertion  was  too  much 
For  his  dellicate  Constitootion :  he  felt  a  eompreaaion 
Onto  his  chest,  and  general  y  over  hia  body : 
When  he  ecspresM  his  brething,  it  was  with  grate 
Dificulty  that  hd  felt  inspir*d  again  onct  more. 
Of -coarse  this  State  muat  sufer  a  revolootion. 
So  the  Alegaitcr  give  but  1  yel,  and  egspire*d. 
The  water-Snaik  realed  hisself  off,  A  survay'd. 
For  aay  10  mi  nits,  the  condition  of 
Ilis  fo :  then  wondering  what  made  hia  tale  hurt, 
He  sloly  went  off  for  to  cool.' 

In  reading  the  following  account  of  a  horrible  and  sublime  spectacle,  manj 
a  reader*6  thoughts,'  we  cannot  help  thinking,  will  revert,  as  ours  have  done^ 
to  the  wreck  of  the  Presidemt,  in  the  bottom  of  the  *  cold,  terrible  sea : ' 
'It  will  be  remembered  that  the  steamer  Victoria  was  sunk  near  Dublin 
a  few  months  since,  carrying  to  the  bottom  a  great  number  of  passengers*  A 
diyer  went  down  into  her  cabin  once,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  up  all  her  plate; 
but  nothing  could  induce  him  to  go  down  a  second  time  —  not  all  the  riches  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  diver  says  that  on  entering  the  cabin  he  thought 
he  was  in  a  wax-work  exhibition ;  for  the  corpses  had  evidently  not  moved  from 
their  position  since  the  vessel  sank.  There  were  some  eighteen  or  twenty  per- 
sons in  the  cabin,  one  and  all  of  whom,  although  dead  for  days,  seemed  to  be 
holding  conversation  with  each  other ;  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  whole 
scene  was  so  life-like,  that  the  diver  was  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  some  of 
them  were  living.  From  their  various  positions  and  countenance,  he  thinks  they 
could  have  had  no  idea  of  the  disaster  which  was  hastening  them  on  to  so  un- 
timely an  end.  He  could  not  be  induced  to  repeat  his  visit,  although  offered 
large  sums  to  renew  the  search.  -  -  -  '  I  was  amused  with  the  experience  of 
a  clerical  friend  of  mine,*  writes  a  new  correspondent^  '  in  his  first  essays  to  tie 
the  '  knot  divine.'  *  I  had  nursed,'  said  he,  *  my  first  case  very  carefully ;  had 
published  the  banns  in  due  form  for  three  successive  Sundays ;  had  studied  the 
service  thoroughly,  so  as  to  be  entirely  au  fait ;  and  had  cvtn  had  a  rehearsal 
of  his  part  with  the  love  sick  swain,  in  my  study,  explaining  to  him  the  ceremo- 
nies, responses,  etc.,  until  I  was  quite  sure  he  would  be  able  to  appear  creditably 
on  the  occasion.  To  '  make  assurance  doubly  sure,'  however,  1  requested  him  to 
take  an  early  opportunity  to  study  the  service  over  with  his  intended ;  and  as 
he  had  no  prayer-book,  lent  him  a  very  choice  one,  which  I  had  in  my  little 
library,  and  informed  him  that  I  should  endeavor  to  be  punctual  to  the  hour 
appointed,  and  hoped  that  I  should  find  him  and  his  beloved  fully  prepared. 
The  day  came,  and  just  as  I  was  leaving  for  tlie  residence  of  the  bride-elect^  my 
prayer-book  was  returned  to  me,  with  a  dirty  scrawl  wrapped  around  it,  to  the 
following  effect : 

*■  *  Sir  :  the  gal  and  me  has  concluded  not  to  be  married  your  way.    The  old  man  sayM  Eldrr 
Jones  is  got  better,  and  thinks  he  will  do  the  Job  for  us  Just  as  well.  Jkkv;  h.i   ,-.  ».' 

*  My  next  case  was  still  more  provoking.  As  I  was  entering  the  church  for 
morning  service,  I  was  accosted  by  a  young  man  with :  *Are  you  the  elder  of 
this  meetinghouse  I '  I  replied  that  I  was  the  rector ;  and  as  he  seemed  to  hesi- 
tate, I  asked  him  if  I  could  do  any  thing  for  him  ?    Blushing,  he  handed  me  a 
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paper  coDtaining  a  notice  of  intention  of  marriag<*,  and  requested  me  to  read  it 
to  the  congregation,  which  I  accordingly  did,  closing  with  the  usual  form, '  Tliis  is 
the  first  time  of  asking.'  The  two  following  Sundays  the  notice  was  repeated, 
and  I  then  expected,  of  course,  a  summons  to  the  marrying,  and  besides  enjoy- 
ing a  feast  of  cake  and  fat  things,  to  pocket,  in  anticipation,  a  handsome  fee. 
On  coming  out  of  church,  after  giving  notice  the  third  time,  one  of  my  parish- 
ioners touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  and,  drawing  me  aside,  said :  '  I  observe 
that  you  publish  the  banns  of  Miss  A.  and  Mr.  B.  week  after  week.  Perhaps 
you  do  n't  know  that  they  have  been  married  for  nearly  three  weeks.'  This 
was  a  damper  to  my  expectations,  you  may  be  sure.  The  sly  rogue,  impatient 
of  delay,  had  given  his  notice  to  three  clergymen  on  the  same  day,  had  married 
and  returned  home  from  the  honey-moon  trip,  before  I  knew  any  thing  about 
itl '  -  -  -  *KN'owrNO  our  friendship  for  little  people,'  sundry  of  onr  friends 
and  correspondents  in  divers  places  have  sent  us  several  pleasant  anecdotes 
connected  with  their  ai-tless  ways,  a  few  of  which  we  present  in  this  juvenile 
subsection  of  our  desultory  *  Oossipry.'  They  represent  children-lovers  in  the 
east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south : 

*  The  •ayini!;«  of  the  'little  (blk '  in  recent  nnmbera  of  your  *Editob'i  Tablk,*  rcnrlve  many 
recollections,  which  tempt  the  recital  of  what  otherwise  would  have  remained  nnwritten. 
Sorely  naag ht  but  f(ood  can  come  of  the  distribution  of  those  wisdom-drops  Oom  the  Iip«  of 
those  who  wer^  called  to  His  presence  because  '  of  such  \nt  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  Has 
your  experience  in  watching  the  development  of  those  flowers  of  eternity  never  informed  yon 
that  the  child's  year  of  ail  others  richest  in  in'aces  of  body  and  mind  is  the^fth  f  Mine  has.  I 
well  remember  how  often,  when  my  boy  was  at  that  age,  the  dear  look  of  the  large,  round  eyas, 
that  seemed  to  mirror  heaven,  and  the  few  simple  words  from  the  drank  lips,  told  like  a  rebtike 
upon  some  light  word  or  act  of  the  parent.  And  now  his  sister  has  reached  that  most  interest- 
ing period,  so  rich  with  lessons  worth  heeding. 

*  We  live  in  the  country,  and  our  neighborhood  is  measured  by  miles,  iM>t '  blocks.*  One  wintsr- 
ereoing,  not  long  ago,  while  the  family  were,  as  asual,  gathered  around  the  centre-table,  a 
neighboi^rove  up,  and  entering  soon  with  hearty  (Viendliness,  had  Kittt  on  his  knee.  *  Come, 
KiTTT,'  said  he,  *  won't  you  go  home  and  live  with  me  ? '  The  child  looked  up  in  his  face ;  the 
golden  curls  fell  backward  to  her  shoulders  ;  and  her  deep-blue  eyes  met  his,  as  she  answered : 
'God  gavt  me  to  this  house.* 

<  The  tone  was  simple  as  the  words,  and  the  silvery  voice  was  childhood's  ;  yet,  for  a  momsBt 
the  sounds  seemed  as  if  wafted  from  a  fitr-off  world  where  angels  only  dwelt.  A  shadow  — no, 
not  a  shadow,  but  a  sober  brightness,  as  of  something  profound  and  holy —  was  cast  over  the 
meditative  mood  of  the  dwellers  in  '  this  house  ; '  and  every  heart  within  it  swelled  with  grati- 
tude for  the  great  God's  gi A. 

*  Kitty  still  calls  my  daily  trip  into  town  •  going  down-town,*  as  when  we  lived  '  up-town. 
The  other  day,  she  was  silting  alone  with  me  in  the  library',  and,  as  usual,  on  my  knee  ;  when, 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  she  threw  the  brightness  of  her  blue  eyes  into  mine,  and  said  :  *  Do 
you  get  time  to  say  your  prayers  down-town,  Papa  ?  *  *  IIeavbn  bless  thee,  child!  No  I  no ! 
Too  little  time  is  taken  in  the  turmoil  of  *  down-town  *  for  breathing  a  prayer  to  IIeavb.x  for  its 
blessing  on  our  work ! ' 

'  Not  long  since,  I  was  on  a  visit  to  a  sister,  whose  home  is  made  joyous  by  the  presence  of 
three  bright-eyed  *wee  things,*  whose  unceasing  chatter  makes  sweet  household-music.  I 
arrived  in  the  early  evening,  just  in  time  to  hear  their  sweet  good-night ;  and  in  the  morning 
with  the  lark  I  heard  their  (Volic  voices.  I  wac  soon  among  them.  It  was  one  of  those  gor- 
geous autumnal  mornings  which  sometimes  kiss  the  fading  brow  of  October.  As  I  descended 
to  the  parlor, '  How  do  yon  do,  Uncle  T  *  was  the  united  cry ;  when  a  dear  little  girl  of  four 
smiling  summers  caught  me  by  the  hand,  and  hanging  fondly  thereby,  raised  lier  bright  eyes, 
and,  with  a  half  tearfbl  expression,  said  :  '  I  am  so  sorry,  Uncle,  that  you  staid  so  long  in  your 
room  !  *  *  Why,  my  dear  ?  *  said  I.  *Oh  dear,  it 's  all  gone  now  !'*  she  replied  ;  '  but  I  (to  wish 
yon  had  been  up  early,  for  the  Morning  made  the  sky  look  to  beattti/ul  tvhen  the  Xight  vent  to 
bedr 

*A  Mend  told  me  the  following  as  having  oecnsred  under  her  own  eye ;  and  well  does  it  Uw- 
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trate  ttaat  Mm  dignity  which  it  too  ofton  Bsanmed  by  thoM  who  wear  the  Testure  of  the  pulpit 

in  their  intercoarae  with  the  peojrte  of  their  charge.    Door-bdl  rings :  the  Rev.  Mr. ie  Intro- 

dueed  to  the  fhmily-room,  where  three  children  are  busily  engaged  at  play,  snuggled  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  the  mother  diligently  engaged  in  sewing.    She  rises  to  meet  *  the  minister/ 

and  salutes  him,  while  he,  with  lofty,  cold,  repnlsiTe  dignity,  says :  *  Good-morning,  Mrs. . 

are  yoihwell  to-day? '  And  as  dignifiedly  takes  a  seat.  After  a  moment's  pause,  he  says,  in  the 
same  unbending,  unfiuniliar  manner :  *■  1  trust,  Madam,  that  you  have  been  well  since  1  saw  you 
last  ? '  *  Thank  you,  Bir,  quite  well.*  A  brief  pauae.  *  1  hope  your  family  have  been,  and  are, 
in  health  1 '  *  Well,  I  thank  you,  aside  Ttom  the  ortlliiary  sickness  of  children.'  Another  pause. 
*  I  trust  that  you  haTeft»und  consolation  and  r«(}oic1ng  since  my  last  visit  7  *  etc.,  etc.  And  ihos 
passed  away  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ;  the  children  all  the  while  having  suspended  their  play 
with  a  kind  of  indescribable  ftar,  which  children  only  can  look ;  first  glancing  wonderingly  at 
each  other,  and  inquiringly  at  the  mother.    Rising  to  depart,  with  the  same  unrelaxing  dignity, 

the  clergyman  said :  *  I  leave  my  blessing  with  you  and  your  fhmily,  Mrs. ,  and  will  bid  you 

good-morning.'  Hardly  had  the  door  closed,  when  a  little  boy  of  four  years  ran  toward  his 
mother,  and  clinging  tightly  to  her  dress,  raised  his  eyes  inquiringly,  and  with  all  the  simple 
earnestness  of  a  child,  said :  *  Manuna,  mamma,  was  dat  Don  ?'  I  thought  the  reply  conveyed 
f  DKMt  important  lesson,  and  one  so  plain  that  none  could  misunderstand  or  misinterpret  it, 
soming  as  it  did  from  the  lips  ot  innocent  childhood.' 

*In  the  beautiftil  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  I  used  to  visit  a  venerable  Virginia  gentleman  of 
the  olden  time.  His  house  was  the  abode  of  genial  hospitality  and  refined  opulence  ;  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  children  and  grand-children,  I  never  saw  a  more  perfect  picture  of  domestic 
happiness. 

*  It  was  Mr.  P.'s  custom  to  call  his  little  grand-son  to  his  side  morning  and  evening,  and  on 
his  bended  knees,  and  with  his  little  hands  clasped  and  raised  to  heaven,  teach  him  to  utter  the 
simple  prayers  appropriate  to  lisping  infkncy.  One  morning,  the  good  old  gentleman  ventured 
to  instruct  him  in  the  ^an's  Prayer ;  he  had  advanced  most  successfully  as  far  as  the  petition, 
*Oive  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,'  when  little  Willis  looked  up,  his  eye  sparkling  with  anima- 
tion and  delight,  and  exclaimed :  *  O I  Gan-pa,  put  •ome  btUter  on  it ! '  Even  the  gravity  of  my 
▼snerable  Mend  yielded  to  this  assault.* 

*Ikkow  a  fkmily  very  strict  in  religious  observances— evening  prayer,  graee  before  meat, 
etc.  On  a  rsesnt  absenee  of  the  parents,  grand-ma  (who  makes  no  pretence  to  piety)  presided 
at  the  tea-taUs.  Observing  the  silence,  Mast  C  — — ,  a  very  tiny  girl,  whispered :  *  Grand-ma, 
/  eaa  say  graee.*  PMrnissioa  bsing  given,  little  Mast  put  her  hands  together,  closed  her  eyes, 
and  with  an  air  of  great  sanctity  and  gravity,  repeated  the  following : 

*Ncw  I  'lAj  ine  down  tn  ''U'^r, 
I  pniy  th«r  Lorii  my  ^oul  tn  kerj^  •' 
:f  1  firinuld  dio  befori?  1   wak>>. 
I  pray  tbe  Lohi>  noy  bou".  to  take.'* 

*  Sbiino  in  one  of  the  nimibers  of  the  KNirKcaBocKsa  an  extract  fh>m  the  letter  of  a  lady, 
giving  an  account  of  a  very  characteristic  prayer  by  her  little  brother,  I  was  reminded  of  one 
by  my  little  flaxen-haired  nephew,  which  will  serve,  like  that,  as  an  entremit  to  your  monthly 
(bast.  The  family,  I  must  premise,  consists  of  the  grand-mother,  my  brother  and  his  wife,  two 
ehikiren,  myself,  and  a  dog  yclept '  Fannt  Elsslbs.'  Last  summer,  the  little  three-year-old  boy 
lay  In  his  bed  chattering  away  to  himself:  at  last  he  paused,  and  clasping  bis  chubby  hands 
together,  began :  '  Loan  bless  gran'ma,  and  make  her  a  good  gran'ma ;  Loan  bless  papa,  and 
make  him  a  good  papa ;   Loan  bless  ma'ma,  and  make  her  a  good  ma*ma  ;    Lord  bless  Aunt 

M ,  and  make  her  a  good  Aunt  M ;  Loan  bless  *  Toott,*  [his  way  of  calling  his  little 

sister  Lucy,]  <  and  make  her  a  good  *  Toott  ; '  Loan  bless  '  Fan,'  and  make  her  a  good  *  Fan.'  * 

*  The  little  Allow  evidently  is  s  believer  in  the  doctrine  that  dogs  possess  souls,  the  '  philoso- 
phers '  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.' 

Wim  all  his  faults,  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  there  was  much  to  ad- 
mire ia  the  stera  severity  of  Cbomwelu  That  he  was  a  hypocrite,  with  mur- 
der in  his  smile ;  a  formalist  in  religion,  with  no  genuine  piety  in  his  soul ;  a 
hater  of  royalty  while  secretly  desiring  to  grasp  the  sceptre  and  the  crown,  no 
impartial  reader  of  his  eventful  life  can  for  a  moment  deny.  But  there  was 
something  almost  approaching  the  sublime  in  the  stern  severity  of  the  man — in 
the  fearlessness  of  his  great  souL  Common  minds  withered  before  its  fierce 
infliienoe ;  great  minds  bowed  themselves  before  Uiat  iron  will,  in  whose  path- 
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way  no  difficnlty  dnred  to  lurk.  These  thoughts  have  been  suggested  by  read- 
ing Cromwell's  speech  on  dissolving  the  Long  Parliament^  which  jpoay  be  found 
in  the  Parliamentary  Debates.  We  have  never  met  with  it  elsewhere ;  and  think 
it  will  be  new  to  a  great  majority  of  our  readers.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
rude,  vigorous  eloquence  of  this  singular  man,  and  so  characteristic  that  it  must 
remove  all  doubts  as  to  its  being  geAoine : 

*  It  is  high  time  Tor  me  to  put  an  end  to  your  sitting  in  this  place,  which  ye  have  dishonored 
by  yoar  contempt  of  all  virtae,  and  defiled  by  your  practice  of  every  vice.  Ye  are  a  faetious 
crew,  and  enemies  to  all  good  goyernment.  Ye  are  a  pack  of  mercenary  wretches,  and  would, 
like  Esau,  sell  your  country  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and  like  Judas,  betray  your  God  for  a  ftw 
pieces  of  silver.  Is  there  a  single  virtue  now  remaining  among  you  ?  Is  there  one  vice  ys  do 
not  possess  ?  Ye  have  no  more  religion  than  my  horse.  Gold  Is  your  god.  Which  of  yon  ha« 
not  bartered  away  your  conscience  for  bribes  ?  Is  there  a  man  among  yon  that  hath  the  least 
care  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  7  Ye  sordid  prostitutes  I  have  ye  not  defiled  the  ncred 
place,  and  turned  the  Lord's  temple  into  a  den  of  thieves  ?  By  your  immoral  principles  and 
wicked  practices,  ye  have  grown  intolerably  odious  to  a  whole  nation.  Yon  who  were  depntad 
here  by  the  people  to  get  their  grievanees  redressed,  are  yourselves  beeome  the  greatest  griev- 
ance. Your  country,  therefore,  calls  upon  me  to  cleanse  this  Augean  stable  by  putting  a  final 
period  to  your  iniquitous  proceedings  in  this  House,  and  which,  by  God's  help,  and  the  strength 
He,  has  given  me,  I  now  intend  to  do.  I  command  you,  therefore,  upon  the  peril  of  your  Uvea, 
to  depart  immediately  out  of  this  place  I  Go!  Get  yon  out  I  Make  haste!  ITe  venal  slaves, 
begone  I    Ttke  away  that  shining  bauble  there,  the  Speaker's  mace,  and  lock  up  the  doors  I ' 

Wasn't  thai  a  'moving  speech! '  —  and  can  any  one  wonder  after  this  that 
the  Parliament '  vamosed  the  ranch  ?  *  We  think  we  tee  Outer  following  the 
members  out;  with  '  indignation  in 's  aspect^'  and,  as  Cabltle  says, '  in  those  broad 
nostrils  of  his  a  kind  of  snort  / '    -    •    -    A  ou.vNiNa  old  Dutchman  was  a 

member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  some  years  ago  from county.  On 

one  occasion  he  promised  a  lobby-member  to  vote  for  a  certain  local  measure ; 
but  when  the  measure  came  up,  he  voted  against  it^  and  it  was  lost  The  lobby- 
member  came  to  him  in  great  wrath,  and  the  following  colloquy  ensued:  '^x^ 
you  promised  to  vote  for  my  bill.*  *Vell,'  said  the  Dutch  member,  *vat  if  I 
did  I  •  *  Well,  Sir,  you  voted  ogtUnH  it'  *  Veil,  vat  if  I  did  f  *  '  Well,  Sir,  you 
lied!*  *  Veil,  vat  if  I  did  f*  was  the  cool  reply.  -  -  -  A  LADT-friend  in  Ohio 
shall  not  appeal  to  us  in  vain  for  a  hearing  on  the  subject  of  *See<md  MarriageC 
She  must  bear  in  mind,  also,  that  while  we  give  free  expression  of  opinion  to 
our  contributors,  we  do  not  always  endorse  their  conolu8ion&  Our  fair  friend 
writes:  'It  was  in  your  February  number,  wasn't  it^  that  'Second  Marriages ' 
were  '  read  out  f '  Now,  ever  since  my  first  remembrance,  I  have  looked  upon 
you  as  unquestionable  authority.  Only  think  of  me  then,  a  young,  and  as  I  had 
supposed  until  now,  a  very  happy  wife,  reading  from  your  ever  respected  pages 
a  denouncement  of  all  my  theory  of  bliss ;  a  perfect  crushing  of  the  crystals 
through  which — poor,  simple  heart!  —  I  believed  I  saw  life's  richest  colors.  I 
have  been  studying  upon  the  matter,  trying  to  get  resigned  to  my  unfortunate 
destiny,  hoping  that,  may  be,  no  one  else  thought  as  did  your  contributor.  But 
now  even  tfiat  hope  is  destroyed,  for  another,  in  your  May  number,  returns  a  vote 
of  thanks.  Kow  it  isn't  in  my  heart  to  dispute  their  view  of  the  matter;  but 
then  they,  of  course,  are  not  reasoning  from  experience,  no  more  than  did  our 
little  Frank,  who,  with  a  faint  vision  of  his  angel-mother  playing  about  his  child- 
ish memory,  wondered,  upon  the  advent  of  his  new  mamma,  what  we  were  to 
do  when  we  all  got  up  in  heaven?  'for,'  added  the  little  thinker,  'I  shall  want 
uy  be  with  you  some,  and  with  my  other  ma.'    Tlie  matter  was  at  last  settled 
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in  his  own  mind  by  deciding  that  we  would  *  all  sit  up  close  together.'  Tears 
stood  in  my  eyes  as  I  listened  to  the  little  prattler,  but  they  were  not  tears  of 
regret ;  and  the  halo  seemed  to  brighten  around  my  heart  at  the  thought  of 
training  that  beautiful  boy  for  the  angel-sphere  as  yet  so  faintly  comprehended, 
not  by  him  alone.  I  am  no  logician ;  but  I  know  that  God  has  given  me  a  heart 
that  gives  and  claims  an  ocean  of  love ;  I  know  that  in  our  dear  cottage-homc 
the  memory  of  the  parted  one  is  cherished  with  beautiful  devotion,  and  comes 
to  us  like  some  guardian-angel ;  a  link  between  our  eartlily  Eden  and  the  heaven 
we  hope  to  win.  I  enclose  you  some  lines  suggested  by  the  articles  already 
alluded  to.  It  may  be  that  their  only  claim  to  merit  lies  in  their  being  the 
truthful  breathings  of  a  second  wife : 

THE      8KC0ND      WIFE. 


Thbt  told  roe  he  had  won  before 

Another  heart  than  mine. 
And  laid  his  fini  and  deepest  love 

Upon  an  earllsr  shrine : 

They  said  my  spirit  oft  must  grieve, 

If  I  my  lot  would  east 
With  one  who  held  so  sacred  atiU 

Remembranee  of  the  past. 

I  headed  not ;  my  bark  was  launched 
With  his  on  life*a  swift  tide, 

And  earth  holds  not  a  happier  heart 
Than  mine  —  ».  second  bride. 

I  know  that  he  has  loved  and  lost 
What  life  may  ne'er  give  back ; 


The  flowers  that  bloomed  in  flreshness  once 
Have  withered  on  his  track. 

T  know  that  she,  the  angel-called, 
Looks  out  fVom  yon  blue  heaven, 

A  watcher  o'er  the  earth-bound  soul 
From  which  her  own  was  riven. 

Together  do  we  oft  recall 

This  dream  of  other  years ; 
Nor  do  1  love  him  less  to  know 

He  once  had  cause  for  tears. 

More  blest  am  I  that  it  hath  been 

My  love>appointed  task 
To  wake  anew  the  *  light  of  home  * 


In  which  his  soul  may  bask. 


UrtLA. 


Thk  following  elegant  and  perspicuous  Prospectut  of  a  Hotel  at  Pompeii  was 
copied  by  a  correspondent  at  the  *  Vittoria  Salerno,*  Italy.  The  document 
was  printed  in  two  columns,  one  French,  the  other  an  English  translation.  *  I 
transcribe  it^'  says  our  friend,  '  exactly  as  I  saw  it  printed.  There  was  some 
uncertainty  at  first  as  to  the  phrase  *^nf  Hole,*  It  evidently  does  not  refer  to 
the  'stranger  wines'  of  the  hotel,  but  is  a  mis-spelling  of  'Fine  Look,'  which  is 
a  literal  translation  of  'Belle-vue,'  the  name  of  the  house: 

RESTORATIVE      nOTEL:     FINE      HOZ: 
KBPT     BY    FRXVK.      PSOSPSRI,    FACIXO     THB     MILITARY     QUARTER,    POMPBI. 

*  That  Hotel,  open  since  a  very  few  days,  is  renowned  for  the  cleanness  of  the  apartments, 
and  linen,  for  the  exactness  of  the  service,  and  for  the  eecelence  of  the  true  french-cookery. 
Being  situated  at  proximity  of  that  regeneration,  it  will  be  propitius  to  receive  families,  what- 
ever, which  will  desire  to  reside  alternatively  into  that  town,  to  visit  the  monuments  new  (bund, 
and  to  breathe  thither  the  salubrity  of  the  air. 

'  That  establishment  will  avoid  to  all  the  travellers,  visitors,  of  that  sepult-city  and  to  the 
artists  (willing  draw  the  antiquities)  a  great  disordor,  occasioned  by  the  tardy  and  expensive 
contour  of  the  iron-whay :  (ckemin  de  /er.)  People  will  find  equally  thither,  a  complete  sort- 
ment  of  stranger  wines  and  of  the  king-dom,  hot,  and  cold-baths,  stables  and  coach  houses,  the 
whole  with  very  moderated  prices. 

*  Now,  all  the  applications,  and  endeavours  of  the  hosts  will  tend  always  to  correspond  to 
the  tastes  and  desires  of  their  customers,  which  will  acquire  without  doubt,  to  him,  into  that 
town,  th9  reputation  which  he  is  ambitious.* 


A  GOOD  many  years  ago,  as  wo  gather  from  a  friend,  in  a  certain  pleasant  town 
in  this  State,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  K^tickerbockebs  held  the  position  of 
Jostice.  A  case  was  to  be  tried  before  him,  and  he  had,  as  he  supposed,  given 
out  the  proper  time ;  when  one  Sunday  morning,  as  he  was  '  getting  ready '  for 
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churchy  the  parties  appeared,  and,  yery  much  to  his  astonishment,  insisted  that 
that  was  the  day  he  had  set.  He  seemed  considerably  nonplussed  at  his  mis- 
take, but  after  a  moment  of  profound  cogitation,  turned  to  them  and  said : 
'  Well,  shentlemens,  I  cannot  try  dis  case  on  der  Shabbath ;  derfore,  1  adjourns 
it  to  one  week  from  next  Wednesday.  Now,  IIams,'  said  he,  turning  suddenly 
to  his  son,  as  the  bright  idea  struck  him,  *git  der  almanac,  und  see  if  dat 
comes  on  Sunday  T  -  -  -  Here  is  an  epistle  from  our  friend  and  correspond- 
ent, '  Carl  Benson  : '  and,  like  all  the  communications  to  this  Magazine  &om  that 
lively  and  accomplished  'Gossiper'  and  scholar,  it  will  prove  as  acceptable  to 
our  readers  as  it  is  to  the  Editor  : 

'  20  Rue  Barbet-de-Jowfy  Paria,  Febntary  10, 1853. 

'  Deak  Knick.  :  Knowing  yon  to  be  (bnd  of  songa  and  aongleu  in  all  languages,  I  send  you 
tnnalationa  of  two,  which  1  scribbled  off  the  other  day.  One  is  a  bit  of  German  sentiment, 
and,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  such  effusions,  a  little  cloudy  of  purport,  though  with  a  great 
appearance  of  simplicity.  1  warrant  your  other  Karl,  (does  ho  spell  his  name  with  a  K  because 
he  is  kurious,  as  1  spell  mine  with  a  C  because  1  am  centimental*  —  *  over  the  left '  sometimes  ?) 
I  warrant  *Mkistk  a  Kaju.'  has  often  heard  a  lot  of  Teutons  going  into  fits  orer  the  plalntlTe 
chorus : 

THETHKEERIDER8 

*  TaaBB  riders  went  out  at  a  castle-gate, 

Farewell ! 
Their  loves  at  the  window  were  weeping  thereat, 

Farewell ! 
And  since,  alas  I  we  must  parted  be, 
Then  give  me  thy  ring,  to  remember  thee. 
Farewell !  (krewell !  farewell ! 
Such  parting  Hwere  pity  to  tell ! 

*  There  is  one  who  pacts  us  — Uls  Dbath,  the  churl. 

Farewell ! 
He  taketh  so  many  a  rosy  giri. 

Farewell ! 
He  parteth  so  many  a  husband  and  wife 
That  made  for  each  other  such  pleasure  in  life. 
Farewell !  farewell !  farewell ! 
Such  parting  't  were  pity  to  tell ! 

*  He  taketh  the  child  in  the  cradle  laid, 

Farewell ! 
Oh !  when  shall  I  meet  with  my  nut-brown  maid  > 

Farewell ! 
Ah !  not  on  the  morrow !    Oh,  were  it  to-day ! 
For  both  of  us  then  would  be  happy  and  gay ! 
Farewell !  farewell !  Ikrewell ! 
Such  parting  H  were  pity  to  tell ! 

*The  other,  quite  a  contrast,  is  a  favorite  French  ditty.  *Mr.  Crow*  is  as  popular  in  Paris 
(thanks  to  the  comic  talent  of  Lkvassoe,  the  singer)  as  his  name-sake,  Mr.  Jamea  Caow,  In  our 
own  country.  The  metre  of  my  version  may  appear  somewhat  rough,  but  I  assure  you  it  fol- 
lows that  of  the  original  exactly,  and  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  music : 

*  Onb  day  old  Mr.  Crow,  among  some  high  trees, 
Was  holding  in  his  beak  a  nice  piece  of  cheese, 
When  cunning  master  Fox,  attracted  by  the  smell. 
Came  sneaking  up  to  wheedle  him,  as  he  knew  well, 

WUk  ki$  tol  lol  de-rol,  wUh  kit  tol  lot  de-roi, 

Wuk  kU  tol-lol  de  riddle  lol  de  ray ! 

... t 


*  Cf.  The  story  of  the  three  aldermen's  ladies  playing  at  the  game  *  I  love  my  love  with  a 
letter.'  The  first  b«f  an,  *  I  love  my  love  with  a  G  becaule  he  is  a  Gustice  ; '  the  second,  *  I  love 
my  love  with  a  N  because  he  is  a  Night ;  *  the  third, '  I  love  my  love  with  a  F  because  he  is  a 
Fisician.'  It  was  the  '  Gustice  *  himself  who  gave  the  famous  toast,  at  a  literary  dinner :  *  The 
tliree  R's :  reading,  riting  and  rithmetic' 

'•Ads!  ad*  *  ad« ' 
Ts.  scheidcn  ubd  meulm  tbut  weh.' 
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-  Good  nonUnt,  Ur.  Ckow  !  pray,  how  do  yoa  do !  * 
'  Very  well,  I  tEtak  voOf  Muter  Fox ;  and  how  are  you  ? 
And  all  oar  UtUe  folks,  except  my  daogkter  Jamb, 
Who  eaught  a  cold  quite  recently  from  ail  this  rain. 
With  her  tot  lol  dt-roW  ttc. 

' '  By  Jingo !  my  dear  Caow,  why,  how  well  yoa  dress ! 
Yoa  get  yoar  clothes  at  Paris,  now  yoa  must  eonfess.' 
With  that  the  silly  bird,  being  regulariy  caoght. 
Presented  him  his  tailor's  card  upon  the  spot ! 
Singing  tol  lol  de-roly  etc. 

*  *  Now,  really,  if  voor  roice  is  eqaal  to  yoar  coat, 
Lablachs  and  Mabio  with  you  canH  sing  a  note  * 
Pray,  tune  us  something  up,  howeTer  short  it  be : 
We  know  you  're  ail  mnsicians  in  yoar  (kmily ! 
With  your  tol  lol  de-rol,*  etc. 

*  So  thereupon  the  erow,  without  being  mors  prest, 
Began  to  sins  an  aria,  his  Tery  best ; 

But  as  he  had  to  ope  his  beak  ere  he  could  slag, 
He  let  go  of  the  cheese  —  and  it  Ml  down  jring ! 
With  ite  tol  lol  de-rol^  etc. 

*  Now,  cunning  Master  Fox  was  looking  out  for  it ; 
He  Jiimped  upon  the  cheese,  and  he  laughed  to  split ! 
Then  to  the  crow  he  said,  *  I  We  made  a  fool  of  you ; 
Ton  're  very  badly  drmsed,  and  you  can't  sing  true. 

Not  even  tol  lol  de-rol,^  etc. 

*  The  poor  deluded  crow  gare  a  rooumfol  caw. 
'  What  a  pity  that  the  duel  is  forbid  by  law ! 

I  'm  regularly  choused !    By  Jovs  *  it  is  no  use 
To  be  so  old  a  crow,  and  act  so  like  a  goose ! ' 
Singing  tol  lol  ds-rol,  etc. 

MO  RA  X.. 

*  Of  our  instructiTe  song,  the  moral  is  this  here : 
So,  little  crows  and  big,  I  pray  you  giro  an  ear. 
/<'<  very  *  alowJ  indeedf  says  an  epicure  and  wit, 
^  ffou  are  fond  (ff  cheese,  to  talk  while  eating  it. 

Even  tol  lol  de-rol,  even  tol  lol  de-rol, 

Even  tol  lol  de  riddle  lol  de  ray  /*  Carl  Bsmvow. 

'A  Word  of  WmDOM,*  to  be  heeded :  Whoso  travelleth  Philadelphia- ward,  and 
BOJouTDeUi  for  whatsoever  period  in  that  beautifal  city,  should  *  make  the  ao- 
qnaintance '  of  the  *  Wathington  Hcuie,*  Chestnut-street^  near  Seventh,  Phila- 
delphia>  and  its  popular  proprietor,  Mr.  A.  F.  Glass.  Those  who  live  in  Glass's 
house  will  never  'throw  stones;'  for  such  a  bountifully-supplied  larder; 
such  Apician  cookery ;  such  delicious  wines ;  such  well-kept  parlors ;  such  cool, 
dean,  airy  sleeping-rooms ;  and  such  studious  assiduity  to  make  a  guest '  happy 
and  comfortable^'  would  mollify  the  most  pugnaciously-disposed  stone-flinger  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Glass  is,  himself,  an  accomplished  gentleman,  of  the  old  Ken- 
tucky school ;  such  a  man  as  it  is  pleasant  any  where  and  at  any  time  to  meet 
Our  readers  will  recollect  the  enthusiastic  description  given  by  a  correspondent 
in  these  pages  some  months  ago,  of  the  wines  to  be  met  with  at  the  '  WAsancaroN 
House,'  selected  and  imported  by  the  proprietor  himself;  the  delicious  sherries 
and  Madeiras ;  the  more  delicious  early  vintages  of  Hocks,  of  the  Duke  of  Nas- 
sau's '  Cabinet ; '  and  the  most  delicious '  sparkling  Johannisberg '  and  *  sparkling 
Moaelle.'  We  remember  thinking  at  the  time  that  our  correspondent's  praise 
was  a  little  too  enthusiastic :  but  not  so.  These  wines  are  the  finest  it  has  ever 
been  our  good  fortune  to  taste  at  any  hotel  in  this  country ;  and  that  is  saying  a 
good  deal  in  this  '  City  of  Hotels '  of  unsurpassed  fame.  -  -  -  At  the  National 
Academy,  a  few  evenings  since,  we  stood  near  Rannkt's  picture,  representing  the 
purchase  of  Manhattan  Idand  from  the  Indians,  in  1620.    A  long-legged  dandj, 
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with  a  few  thinly-settled  hain  on  his  upper  lip^  was  just  before  ub.  Being  asked 
^hc  subject  of  the  painting  by  a  by-standerp  he  looked  '  wondrous  wise,'  and 
rcp1ic«l :  '  It  *ti  Wiluam  Penx  treating  the  Indians  !*  The  same  '  learned  Theban,' 
Istor  in  tlic  evening,  classically  described  the  'Ilip-/>o(^ro-me/  and  its  popular 
performances  as  '  clevaw.*  -  -  -  *  Is  your  *  EorroR  s  Table  *  for  March,*  wrifes 
our  ever-wfloome  corr^^spondcnt,  'Beverley,*  *3'ou  refer  to  a  passage  in  one  of 
the  epi^tlos  of  St  Paul,  as  presenting  a  powerful  specimen  of  eloquence.  The 
pass  Aire  is  undoubtedly  very  iinc.  Tlie  character  of  that  noble  apostle  has 
alwn3-.s  appeared  to  mc  a  most  sublime  model  for  a  Cliristian.  Combining  a 
woman's  softness  with  the  energy  of  a  lion ;  a  woman's  tenderness  with  a  hero- 
ism and  will  to  bear  that  no  terror  could  daunt,  ho  })aBsed  gloriously  through 
the  eventful  scenes  of  his  arduous  ministry',  and  then,  by  a  painful  death,  went 
to  enjoy  his  martyr's  crown.  But  there  is  nothing,  in  my  view,  so  sublimely 
eloquent  and  impressive  in  the  Xew  Testament  as  the  simple  story  of  the  life  on 
earth  of  the  pure  and  gentle  Fou.xder  of  our  relipon.  Take  away  the  epit^tles, 
with  all  their  doctiinal  points,  and  leave  mo  the  sim])le  gospel  narrative  of  the 
life  of  my  Saviour,  and  I  want  no  other  evidence  to  assure  me  of  the  divinity 
of  lIiM  wliose  reb'gion  I  ]>rofess,  and  *what  manner  of  man  I  ought  to  be,  if  I 
would  see  Him  where  He  is.'  The  Old  Testament  prophetical  writings  arc  full 
of  sublimity,  whenever  they  allude  to  the  coming  of  Him  for  whose  advent  all 
tlie  movements  of  the  world  were  a^ljusted,  empires  rose  and  fell,  kingdoms 
wuxed  and  waned.  What  can  be  finer  than  this  sublime  allusion  to  the  charae- 
teri.<tic6  of  the  expected  One,  written  a  thouund  years  before  the  manger 
cradled  IIim  in  Bethlehem: 

'  *  For  unto  ut  a  Child  is  born  ;  unto  ni  a  Son  la  fiven  ;  and  the  tOTemment  fihall  he  upon 
III!)  nh'*uUlrr :  and  His  nnme  Nhall  he  called  Womoerful,  Coumskllob,  the  mighty  God,  the 
Kverlaating  Fatiikr,  the  Princb  of  Pkacb.' 

'Xo  unpreju<liced  mind  can  sit  down  calmly  and  read  the  prophetic  allustoni 
to  i\\o  Advent,  and  beli«'ve  Christ  to  have  been  mere  man :  and  I  well  remember, 
when  quite  a  lud  at  the  Fluf^hing  Institute,  having  been  deeply  impressed  with 
this  truth  upon  hearing  n  sermon  on  the  subject  from  Dr.  McnLENBBBG,  then  as 
now  one  of  the  finest  pulpit-orators  in  this  country.  I  have  preserved  one  pass- 
age :  *Kx  una  disce  omuet : ' 

*  *  Lbt  uh  auppoivo  that  wr  were  near  the  walla  or  aomc  ancient  city  of  the  Eaat,  and  were 
witnenHinc  the  inarrh  of  a  m.iKniflcent  procctiHion  Juat  enterini{  Ita  gatea.  It  ia  a  numerous  and 
impoaing  train  ;  and  ita  pur{Kwe  ia.  wc  learn,  to  UNhcr  into  the  city  a  long-eip«eted  pcraonaga. 
The  arrival  of  thin  pcraonage  ia  a  theme  of  general  congratulation.  We  are  arrested  by  his 
name  and  tltiea  in  every  part  of  the  proceaaion.  They  are  nounded  by  the  heralda,  written  on 
the  ntandardH,  and  ahouted  by  the  choim.  One  herald,  aa  he  ridca  up  to  the  gatea,  cries : 
'Awake !  awake  !  put  on  thy  atrencth,  O  City  !  put  on  thy  beautiftil  garmenta  !*  Another  an- 
nounces :  *  Hk  whom  ye  neek  ia  auddenly  coming  in  hlR  temple.*  A  third  exuUlngly  exclaims : 
*  Behold,  thy  Kino  cometh  unto  thee  :  Hi  ia  juat.  and  having  aalvatlon.'  Mark  the  anowy  ban- 
nera  a*(  they  float  in  the  breete,  while  hia  name  glitters  upon  them  in  letters  of  gold  ;  and  liatea  to 
the  voicca  :  *  HleNncd  ia  Ha  that  cometh.*  The  crowd  In  the  city  echo  it  baek.  and  the  ehUdren 
keep  up  the  atrain :  '  Blenaed  ia  He  that  cometh !  Hoaannah  I  hoaannah  in  the  higheat !  *  The 
proceaaion  la  nearly  within  the  gatea  :  and  now  for  the  triumphal  chariot,  the  glowing  erimsoB,ths 
blading  gold,  the  exalted  peraonase  himaelf  1  Nothing  of  the  kind  appears.  The  train  condBdes 
with  a  Kohtary  herald,  riding  in  the  rear.  Ilaa  it  been  an  empty  pageant,  a  triampbal  proesB- 
aion  about  nothing  ?  Juat  auch  an  abnurdity  ia  the  hereay  ihot  Christ  wbb  do  more  than  maa. 
For  what  magnificent  preparationa  were  made  fbr  Him  I  What  a  proceaaion  had  there  been  of 
prophets,  prlesta,  and  kinga,  reaching  downward  (torn  the  creation  through  four  thouaand  years  t 
What  deaeant  aweet  did  the  harp  of  prophecy  keep  ringing  on  Ifis  name !  flow  did  they  givs  Um 
watch-word  from  generation  to  generation :  '  Heboid,  He  cometh  I  Behold,  He  cometh  I '    How 
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did  the  impatient  Zion  console  herself  with  types  and  shadows  of  Ilia  gIoi7«  and  sing  be(br»- 
hand, '  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates ! '  llow  did  the  patriarchs  strain  the  eyes  of  their  faith 
that  they  might  see  IIix  through  the  mists  of  centuries  ;  and  the  prophets  climb  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  mountains,  that  they  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  dlstsnt  light !  And  at  last  there 
comes  (brth  a  mere  prophet ;  after  all,  the  Mksbiah  Is  a  child  of  mortality.  He,  the  *  unspeaka- 
ble Gift,'  whose  birth  Gabbibl  himself  came  down  to  proclaim  ;  He,  the  Woxdebpul,  the 
CouirsBLLOR,  the  Peince  of  Fbace,  the  everlasting  Father,  a  worm  of  the  dust  ?  Never ' 
never!  never!' 

*  But,  aside  from  all  prophecy :  take  that  simple  Gospel  narrative  of  the  life 
of  tlie  *  Max  of  Sorkows  '  while  here  on  earth ;  and  he  must  be  less  than  man 
who  can  read  it  without  deep  emotion,  and  who  does  not  feel  an  irresistible 
impulse  that  it  is  true,  and  that  it  is  the  inspired  story  of  the  sufferings^  trials, 
and  loving  deeds  of  one  whose  love  was  more  than  human,  and  whose  nature 
was  divine.  It  beams  upon  us  in  every  step  of  his  lowly  progress  upon  earth, 
in  every  miracle  that  he  performed  for  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering.  It 
speaks  to  us  from  those  beautiful,  god-like  precepts  that  flowed  from  his  lips  on 
the  Mount  It  glows  in  that  incomparable  prayer  for  his  disciples,  that  none 
but  a  God  could  utter,  when  his  soul  poured  itself  out  in  those  touching  words: 

*  *  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  in  Mb  through  their 
word,  that  they  also  may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also 
may  be  one  in'Ua.  •  •  •  I  in  them,  and  Thou  in  Me,  that  they  may  be  made  perf^t  in 
one  ;  and  that  the  world  may  know  that  Tuou  hast  sent  Me,  and  haitt  loved  them  as  Tnou  hast 
loved  Me. 

' '  Father,  I  wUI  that  they  also  whom  Thou  hast  given  Ms  may  be  with  Me  where  I  am  . 
that  they  may  behold  Mr  glory  which  Thov  hast  given  Me,  for  Thou  lovcdst  Mb  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world.' 

*  It  trembles  in  that  agonizing  supplication  in  Gethsemane,  mysterious  for  the 
depths  of  suffering  it  opens :  '  O  my  Fatuer,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  ])ass 
from  Me  ;  nevertheless,  not  My  will,  but  Thine  be  done.'  It  iilled  with  glori- 
ous effulgence  earth  and  heaven  when  the  bowed  head  of  the  s\iffercr  fell  upon 
his  agonized  breast,  and  the  cry  of  expiring  agony,  'It  is  finished  1*  restored 
man  once  more  to  the  estate  lost  by  tlie  fall.'  -  -  -  'Talking  about  cats '  in 
our  April  number,  brings  us  this  missive :  *  When  I  was  a  law-student^  and  a  bach- 
elor, (both  which  I  am  yet,  although  now  practising,)  I  gave  my  days  to  school- 
teaching,  and  my  nights  to  study.  But  while  yet  a  student  only,  I  had  a  favorite 
female  felu,  which,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  l»elief,  remained  in  my 
room  all  the  day,  as  I  know  she  did  at  nighty  for  thcMi  I  was  personally  present 
Escaping  from  the  weariness  and  toil  of  the  school-room,  my  cat  would  escort 
me  from  the  yard-gate  to  my  study-room  with  the  most  bewitching  grace,  purr- 
ing along  as  I  might  fancy  a  pretty  little  wife  to  chatter  at  my  return.  Ahem! 
what  miserable  fellows  we  bachelors  are!  But  let  that  pass.  When  seated,  she 
would  spring  upon  my  lap ;  then,  at  her  j>leasure,  upon  my  table,  and  from  that 
perch  herself  upon  my  shoulder;  and  peeping  round  into  my  face,  seem  to  be 
qnietly  comparing  her  whiskers  with  my  own.  After  seeming  to  have  assured 
herself  that  I  was  *all  rii^ht^'  receiving  sundry'  caresses  and  repaying  them  with 
her  inimitable  purring,  she  would  retire  to  hvr  comfortable  rug  bj-  the  stove,  and 
take  a  nnp.  Subsequently,  she  would  seat  herself  upon  my  table,  watching 
intently  the  motions  of  my  p«.'n,  and  o.^tensibly  studying  the  meaning  of  the 
hieroglyphics  I  was  drawing  upon  the  paper.  Who  shall  speculate  upon  the 
thoughts  of  that  oat  at  such  moments?  But  uU  this  seems  long  since.  Since 
the  occurence  I  have  related,  my  cat  has  gone  whore  nil  good  cats  of  right  ought  to 
go:  Bequiu^atinpace  I*  -  -  -  'TiiEphyMciiui  who  borrowed  the '-4 Ji»oca/e* 
to  read  the  ^Country  Doctor '  papei*s  from  the  *  Knickerbocker,'  is  respectfully 
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informed  that  another  very  humorous  one  will  be  published  next  week;  and  the 
price  of  the  paper  is  only  one  dollar  a  year.'    The  editor  of  the  journal  from 
wliich  the  above  paragn^ih  is  taken,  (as  well  as  all  our  exchangesi)  is  requested 
to  notice  that  each  number  of  the  Knickerbocker  is  *  entered  according  toaetcf 
Congreu,*  in  order  to  secure,  among  other  things,  the  copy-right  of  several  arti* 
cles  now  going  on.    '  The  Fudge  Papert,*  by  Ik  Marvel  ;  *Lettert  from  Up  the 
Jiivcr,*  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Shelton  ;  and  *  The  Country  Doctor^  are  secured  for  the 
benefit  of  their  several  authors.    The  publisher  of  this  Magazine  is  preparing 
to  issue  *  The  Countet  Doctor  '  in  a  handsome  illustrated  volume ;  when  physi- 
cians and  others  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  *  practice '  for  the  sum  of  one 
dollar ;  and  if  they  do  not  find  it  the  cheapest  and  best  'doctor's-book  *  they  ever 
bought,  we  will  'unyoke.'    •    -    -    At  the  last  term  of  the  Circuit  Court 
in  the  city  of  JanesWlle,  the  gentleman  who  '  spells  God  with  a  amall  j/  thus 
beautifully  illustrated  his  command  over  metaphor :   In  assessing  the  damages 
done  to  a  farm  by  the  location  of  a  rail-road  over  it,  it  was  contended  by  the 
counsel  for  the  company  that  nothing  should  be  allowed  but  the  value  of  the 
land  actually  taken.     Criticising  this  argument,  and  endeavoring  to  portray  the 
strong  influence  of  domestic  habits,  and  the  tender  attachments  we  form  for 
familiar  places,  the  orator  indignantly  exclaimed:  *Ah !  gentlemen,  the  argument 
of  the  counsel  might  be  very  well  if  man  was  a  shark,  that  gets  up  in  the  mom 
ing  and  eats  his  breakfast, '  smouses '  around  all  day,  and  at  night  lays  down  like 
a  dog.    But,  gentlemen,  man  is  not  a  shark !'---'  Once  upon  a  certain  time 
a  '  law-suit '  was  held  in  the  town  of  Little  Valley,  Cattaraugus  county,  in  which 

a  strong  effort  was  made  to  impeach  the  testimony  of  one  H S ^  whose 

character  was  considered  rather  *  scaly.'    Several  witnesses  were  called  by  the 

'  party '  wishing  to  exclude  II 's  testimony,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  he 

was  not  to  be  believed  under  oath.  Among  the  rest  was  one  '  Bob  Davis,'  a  jolly 
raftsman,  and  a  son  of  the  'Emerald  Isle.'  'Bob'  was  a  good,  foitliful  hand, 
and  well   'postcd-up'  in  all  the  requirements  of   his  laborious   avocation. 

U had  worked  with  '  Bob,'  and  had  proved  rather  an  unhandy  oarsman. 

Mr.  Justice  Suallow  held  out  the  'Teatament;'  'Bob '  took  the  required  oath, 

and  the  '  learned  counsel '  (&Ir.  A ^  who  has  since  risen  to  political  eminence) 

began  propounding  the  usual  questiona  lie  asked  '  Bob  '  if  he  was  acquainted 
with  H 1  and  received  an  afiirmative  reply :  *  Well,  Robert,  from  your  ac- 
quaintance with  H ^  should  you  say  that  his  general  character  for  truth  and 

veracity  is  good  or  bad  ? '  'An',  sure,  yer  Honor,  I  knows  nothin'  about  his 
gin'ral  karackter  for  thruth  and  veracity ;  but  he 's  a  miserable  cuss  at  an  oar, 
an'  I'd  belave  no  sich  man  on  his  oath  I '  This  reason  was  not  deemed  ver}* 
valid,  and  as  '  Bob  'could  t>ffer  none  more  substantial,  ho  was  allowed  to  stand 
aside,  and  make  room  for  the  next  witness.  -  -  -  <  Below  you  will  find,'  writes 
a  Pitti*burgh  contemporary,  '  a  gem  of  correspondence  addressed  to  the  editors 
of  the  *  ^''nton'  newspaper  of  this  city,  which  should,  I  think,  figure  in  the  'Edi- 
tor's  Table '  of  '  Old  Kxick.'  The  *  correspondent '  alluded  to  is  a  lawyer,  a 
country  store-keeper  and  justice  of  the  peace,  a  colonel  of  militia,  principal 
stock-holder  in  some  iron-works  in  Clarion  county,  owner  of  three  saw-mills,  and 
last,  though  not  least,  a  good  fellow.    But  let  the  '  parrowgraff '  speak  for  itself: 

*<  Pbofit  and  Loss.  — a  correspondent  fVom  Clarion  wrltea  u  follows:  *We  btd  higher 
watem  ye«terdiiy  than  have  been  known  fbr  ten  yoani.  There  has  been  great  loss  of  pnqwrty 
on  Clarion  and  Red  Bank.  I  am  perfectly  aaA :  did  not  lose  a  dollar.  About  sixteen  thousand 
saw-logs  came  down  to  the  mill.    Kept  them  all  !*  * 
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In  a  email  country-town  located  in  the  yicinity  of  the  junction  of  the  Che- 
nango with  the  Susqaehanna  river  there  is  a  church  in  which  the  singing  had, 
to  use  tlieir  own  phrase, '  run  completely  down/  It  had  l>een  led  for  many 
years  by  one  of  the  deacons,  whose  voice  and  niusical  powers  had  been  gradually 
giving  out  One  evening,  on  an  occasion  of  interest,  the  clergyman  gave  out 
the  hymn,  which  was  sung  even  worse  tlinn  usual  —  the  deacon,  of  course,  Icad- 

ng  off.     Upon  its  conclusion,  the  minister  arose  and  requested  Brother 

to  repeat  the  hymn,  as  he  could  not  conscientiously  pray  after  such  singing. 
TIio  deacon  very  composedly  *  pitched*  it  to  another  tune,  and  it  was  again 
performed  with  manifestly  a  little  improvement  upon  the  first  time.  The 
clergyman  said  no  more,  but  proceeded  with  his  pra3-er.  He  had  finished,  and 
taken  the  book  to  give  out  a  second  hymn,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  Deacon 
g^vely  getting  up,  and  saying,  in  a  voice  audible  to  the  whola  con- 
gregation, *  Will  Mr.  -*^  please  make  another  prayer  f  It  will  be  impossible 
for  mo  to  sing  after  such  praying  as  that  !*  -  -  -  We  had  the  ill-luck,  the  other 
day,  in  passing  from  our  tonseur's  in  Ann-street  to  Nassau,  to  drop  a  parcel, 
directed  to  *  Mr.  Lester,'  the  capable  *  lirst-officer '  at  our  printing-office.  It  must 
have  been  picked  up  within  half  a  minute  after  it  was  dropped,  but  it  has  never 
been  returne<l,  although  it  contained  abunJant  evidence  of  where  it  belonged. 
Tliere  were  in  it  sixteen  pages  of  Knickerbocker  proof-sheets,  and  some  five  or  six 
pages  of  'Gossip,'  embracing  a  recent  letter  fi-om  a  friend  date<l  at  the  Planters* 
Hotel,  Saint-Louis,  with  an  amusing  story;  a  humorous  j^oem,  conmioncing,  *I 
took  the  cars  at  Albany,*  or  *  words  to  that  effect ; '  a  communication  from  'Bev- 
erley,* another  from  *  J.  F.  O.,*  and  divers  little  articles,  be&ide,  from  the  pen  of 
the  lilnnOR,  including  remarks  upon  the  National  Aea<lemy  of  Pesiirn.  the 
^SuAKSPEARE  CJlub,*  and  the  'Progress  of  the  Dasjuerrean  Art  in  New-York.' 
Much  good  may  it  do  the  pers<m  who  found  nnd  who  retains  it!  It  is  a  very 
ttgeMe  *  treasure-trove,*  is  n't  it?  Perhaps  a  reward  was  expected?  Ah  ha! 
verily  the  finder  *  hat  his  rewanl! '  —  at  least  all  that  ho  ever  ?/»///  get  Mean- 
time, we  must  ask  the  correspondents  mentioned  above  to  send  us  dupli<«ntes  of 
the  communications  to  which  we  have  alluded.  We  shall  re-writc  for  our  next 
number  the  remarks  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy,  which  in- 
cluded brief  notices  of  pictures  by  Duranp,  Elliott,  Hicks,  HrNTixGToy,  Baker, 
Lang,  Eeitsett,  Gray,  Ciiuroh,  Stearns,  the  brothers  Moitnt,  Caupenter,  Kiciiards* 
Caffkbtt,  Peele,  GifiNoux,  and  oth<*rs,  not  forgetting  the  sculptors,  Palmer  and 
JoxKA.  AVe  again  invite  attention  to  the  exhibition.  We  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  its  superior  merits  attract  unwonted  patronage,  both  from  eitizons 
and  strainers.  -  -  -  Very  ]>retty  is  *  The  Sovrj  of  the  Dove,''  rendered  into 
English  from  the  Swe<lish  of  Mit^s  Bremer,  by  our  fair  correspondent  'CREniA: ' 

*  There  sittcth  a  dove  so  fair  and  white 

Upon  the  l»ly-»pray ; 
And  Hho  libttMis  how  to  Jesus  Christ 
The  little  children  pray. 

*  Lightly  she  spreads  her  friendly  wings. 

And  up  to  lieaven  hath  H]K*d  ; 
And  to  tile  Father  in  heavm  she  hrini;s 
The  prajers  which  (he  children  have  said. 

'And  back  she  speeds  (Vom  heaven's  gate. 

And  brinjrs— that  dove  so  mild  — 
From  the  Fathicr  in  heaven  who  hears  her  speak, 
A  blessing;  for  every  child. 

'Then,  children,  lirt  up  a  pious  prayer  ; 

She  hoars  wliatover  you  say. 
That  heavenly  dove  so  white  and  lliir. 

That  ails  on  the  lily-spray  ' 
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Impudxnt  pettifoggers,  as  our  readers  hare  often  seen,  sometimes  get  their 
fingers  bitten  in  their  own  trap,  by  their  insolent  brow-beating  of  witnesses. 
Here  is  a  new  instance :  In  a  Justices*  Court '  down-east '  a  trial  was  under  way 
for  trespass  in  cutting  wood  from  a  neighbor's  premises  without  authority.  One 
of  the  plain  tiflfs  witnesses  was  a  plain  old  farmer,  whose  testimony  went  clearly 
and  directly  to  prove  the  charge.  The  defendant's  counsel,  a  blustering  man 
of  brass,  after  the  most  approved  fiEishion  of  country  ];)ettifoggers,  thought  to 
weaken  the  force  of  his  evidence  by  proving  idiocy  to  be  a  trait  of  his  family. 

He  therefore  interrogated  him  thus :  '  Mr. ,  you  have  a  son  who  is  an  idiot, 

have  you  not  ?  *  *  Yea,  Sir.*  *  Does  he  know  any  thing  I  *  *  Very  little.'  *  How 
much  does  he  know?'  'Well,  almost  nothing;  not  much  more  than  you  do  1 ' 
The  witness  was  allowed  to  retire  without  farther  question,  amidst  the  most 
uproarious  '  skreems  of  lafture.'  -  -  '  Dumax^B  Ilaydock*»  Family  BibU* 
does  not  fall  off  in  any  respect  from  itn  early  promise.  The  twelfth  number, 
recently  publi8he<l,  contains  the  Parelipomcnon,  or  Chronicles.  If  there  be  any 
change  at  all,  it  is  that  the  engravings  are  improving,  some  of  them  being  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  as  in  this  number  that  of  Jacob  in  the  House  of  LjUan,  an 
American  engraving  of  rare  excellence,  from  the  burin  of  SrEiXLt  Indeed, 
every  new  nnmber  issued  is  a  new  and  tlie  best  recommendation  for  those  who 
have  not  already  subscribed,  to  do  so  as  boon  as  possible.  -  -  -  Tax  follow- 
ing epitaph  is  copied  from  a  tomb-stone  in  the  Vernon  burying-gronnd,  near 
Brattleboro*,  Vermont: 

*  Herb  lies,  cnt  down  like  unripe  Fruit, 
A  Mon  of  Mr.  Amos  Tute, 
And  Mra.  Jemima  Tute,  his  wife. 
Called  Jonathan  of  whose  fkrail  Life 
The  days  all  summed  (how  ohort  the  account  1) 
Scarcely  to  fourteen  years  amount. 
Born  on  the  twelAh  of  May  was  he, 
In  seventeen  Hundred  sixty  three. 
To  Death  he  fell  a  helpless  Prey 
Apvil  the  five-and-twentieth  day, 
In  seventeen  Hundred  seventy-seven 
Chitting  this  world,  wc  hone,  fur  Ucavon. 
But  thoQf  h  his  Spirit  *h  fled  on  High 
His  Body  mouldering  here  must  lie. 
Behold  the  amazing  alteration 
Effected  by  Inoculation ! 
The  means  improved  his  life  to  save 
Hurried  him  headlong  to  the  Grave 
Full  in  the  bloom  of  youth  he  fell. 
Alas  t  what  human  tongue  can  tell 
The  mother's  Grief,  her  anguish  show 
Or  paint  the  Father's  heavier  woe, 
^V^lo  now  no  other  onsprinir  has 
His  ample  fortune  to  posHess  ; 
To  All  his  place,  stand  in  his  stead, 
Or  bear  his  name  when  he  is  dead. 
80  God  ordained— His  ways  are  just, 
Thouch  Empires  crumble  into  dust : 
Life  and  tlie  World  mere  bubbles  are 
Let  loose  to  these  —  fur  Heaven  prepare.' 

There  is  a  village  in  a  lurgc  and  flourishing  State  'out  West*  which 
boasts  of  quite  a  philosopher,  astronomer,  etc.,  in  the  person  of  its'  principal 
merchant,  a  singularly  odd  Bpceimen  of  humanity,  '  by  all  accounts.'  lie  has 
lately  discovered  tlie  mode  in  which  the  moon  acts  upon  the  sea  to  produce 
tides.  Tliis  has  never  been  entirely  settled  or  explained  until  now,  and  the  sage 
aforesaid  has  the  honor  of  being  ♦ho  discoverer.  He  says  tliat  'Tides  are  caused 
by  the  moon  squatting  down  into  the  water  1 '    Tlie  very  latest  theory  *  out* 


